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WVATURE OF TRUE VIRTUE. 


Cc HAP: E 


Shewing wherein the Essence of true Virtue consists. 


W HATEVER controversies and variety of opinions there 
are about the nature of virtue, yet all excepting some sceptics, 
who deny any real difference between virtue and vice, mean 
by it something beautiful, or rather some kind of beauty, or 
excellency. It is not all beauty that is called virtue ; for in- 
stance, not the beauty of a building, of a-flower, or of.the 
rainbow ; but some beauty Eelsagine to. beings that hawe per- 
ception sil will, It is not all beauty of mankind that.is called 
virtue ; for instance, not the.external beauty of the counte- 
mance, or shape, gracefulness of.motion, or harmony of voice : 
but it is a beauty that has its original seatin the mind. But 
yet perhaps not every thing that may be called a beauty of 
mind, is properly called virtue. There is a beauty of under- 
standing and speculation; there is something in the ideas 
and conceptions of great philosophers and statesmen, that may 
be called aceaciall which is a different thing rie what is 
‘most commonly meant by virtue. 

But virtue is the beauty of those qualities and acts of 
themind, that are of a moral nature, 2. e. such as areattended 
with desert or worthiness of praise or-blame. Things of this 
sort, itis generally agreed, so far as I know, do not belong 
merely to speculation ; but to the disposition and wll, or (to 
use a general.word, I suppose commonly well understood) to 
the Aeart, Therefore, I suppose, I shall not depart.from the 
common opinion, when I say, that virtue is the beauty of the 
qualities and exercises of the heart, or those actions which 
-proceed from them. -So that when jt is enquired, what is the 
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hature of true virtue ? This is the same as to enquire, what 
that is, which renders any habit, disposition, or exercise of 
the heart truly beautiful ?. 

I use the phrase. ¢rwe virtue, and speak of things ¢ruly 
beautiful, because I suppose it will generally be allowed, that 
there is a distinction to be made between some things which 
are truly virtuous, and others which only seem to be so, 
through a partial and imperfect view of things : that some 
actions and dispositions appear beautiful, if considered par- 
tially and superficially, or with regard to some things be- 
longing to them, and in some of their circumstances and ten- 
dencies, which would appear otherwise in a more extensive 
and comprehensive view, wherein they are seen clearly in 
their whole nature, and the extent of their connections in the 
universality of things. 

’ There is a general and particular beauty. By a particu- 
lar beauty, I mean that by which a thing appears beautiful 
when considered only with regard to its connection with, and 
tendency to, some particular things within a limited, and as it 
were a private sphere. And a general beauty is that by 
which a thing appears beautiful when viewed most perfectly, 
comprehensively and universally, with regard to all its ten- 
‘dencies, and its connections with every thing to which it stands 
related: The former may be without and against the latter. As 
a few notes in a tune, taken only by themselyes, and in their 
relation to one another, may be harmonious; which, when. 
considered with respect to all the notes in the tune, or the 
entire series of sounds they are connected with, may be very 
discordant, and disagreeable. That only, therefore, is what 
I mean by ¢rue virtue, which, belonging to the heart of an 
intelligent being, is beautiful by a general beauty, or beau- 
tiful in a comprehensive view, as it is in itself, and, as related 
to every thing with which it stands connected. And therefore, 
when we are enquiring concerning the nature of true virtue— 
wherein this true and general beauty of the heart does most 
essentially consist—this is my answer to the enquiry :—— 

True virtue most essentially consists in BENEVOLENCE To 
BEING IN GENERAL. Or perhaps, to speak more accurately, 
it is that consent, propensity and union of heart to being in 
general, which is ‘immediately exercised ina general good will. 

The things before observed respecting the nature of true 
virtue, naturally lead us to such a notion of it. If it has its 
seat in the heart, and is the general goodness and beauty of 
the disposition and its exercise, in the most. comprehensive 
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-view, considered with regard to-its universal tendency, and 
as related to every thing with which it stands connected ; 
what can it consist in, but a consent and good will to being 
in general? Beauty does not consist in discord and dissent, 


but in consent and agreement, And if every intelligent being € 


is some way related to being in general, and is a part of the 
universal system of existence ; and so stands in connection 
with the whole ; what can its general and true beauty be, but 
its union and consent with the great whole? 

If any such thing can be supposed as an union of heart to 
‘some particular being, or number of beings, disposing it to 
benevolence to a private. circle or system of beings, which 
are but a. small part of the whole; not implying a tendency 
to an union with the great system, and not at all inconsistent 
with enmity towards being i in general ; this I suppose not to be 
of the nature of true virtue ; although i it may in some respects 
be good, and may appear beautiful in a confined and contract- 
ed view of things.—But of this more afterwards. 

It is abundantly plain by the holy scriptures, and gene- 
rally allowed, not only by Christian divines, but by the more 
considerable Re “ists, that virtue most essentially consists in love. 
And I suppose, it is owned by the most considerable writers, 
to consist in general love of benevolence, or kind affection : 
though it seems to me the meaning of some in this affaitis not 
sufficiently explained ; which perhaps occasions some error 
or confusion in discuurses on this subject. 


9 


When I say, true virtue consists in Jove fo being in general, + 


Ashall not be likely to be understood, that no one act of the 
mind or exercise of love is of the nature of true virtue, but 
what has being in general, or the great system of universal 
existence, for its direct and immediate object : so that no ex~- 
ercise of love, or kind affection to any one particular being, 
that is but a small part of this whole, has any thing of the 
nature of true virtue. But, that the nature of true virtue con-) 
sists in a disposelion to benevaleuce towards being in general ; | 
though from such a disposition may arise exercises of lore to _ | 
particular beings, as objects are “presented, and occasions | 
arise. No wonder, that he who is of a generally benevolent 
disposition, should be more disposed than another to have 
his heart moved with benevolent affection to particular per- 
sons, with whom he is acquainted and conversant, and from 
whom arise the greatest and most frequent occaszons for ex- 
giting his benevolent temper. But my meaning is, that no 
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affections towards particular, persons.or beings are of the nature 
of true | virtue, but such as arise from a generally beneyolent 
temper, or from that habit or frame of mind, wherein consists 
a disposition to love being in general. 

And perhaps it is needless for me to give notice to my 
readers, that when I speak of an intelligent being having a 
a heart united and benevolently disposed to being in general 
I thereby mean intelligent being in general. JNot inanimate 
things, or beings that have no perception or wall; which are 
not properly capable objects of benevolence. 


/ - Love is commonly distinguished into love of benevolence, 


é 


{ 


and love of complacence. ieee ot benevolence is that affec- 
tion or propensity of the heart to any being, which causes it 
to incline to its well-being, or disposes it to desire and take 
| gileermes in its happiness. And if I mistake not, it is agreeable 
tothe common opinion, that beauty in the object is not al- 
ways the ground of this propensity; but that there may be 
a disposition to the welfare of those that are not considered as 
beautiful, unless mere existence be accounted a beauty. And 
benevolence or goodness in the divine Being is generally 
supposed, not,only to be prior to the beauty of many of its 
objects, but.to their existence ; so aste be the ground both of 
their existence and their beauty, rather than the foundation of 
God’s benevolence ; as it is supposed that itis God’s goodness 
which moved him to give them both being and beauty. So 
that if all virtue primarily consists in-that affection of heart to 
being, which is exercised in benevolence, or an inclination 
to its good, then God’s virtue is so extended as to include 
a propensity not only to being actually existing, and actually 
beautiful, but to possible being, so as to incline him to give 
a being beauty and happiness, 


/ 


( < Whatis commonly called love of complacence, presupposes 


| beauty. For it is no other than delight in beauty ; or com- 
..placence in the person or being beloved for his beauty. If 


“virtue be the beauty of an intelligent being, and virtue con- 
sists in love, then it is a plain inconsistence, to suppose that 
virtue primarily consists in any love to its object for its beauty ; 
either in a love of complacence, which is delight in a being 
for his beauty, or ina love of benevolence, that-has the beau= 
ty of its object for its foundation. For that would be to sup-— 
pose, that the beauty of intelligent beings primarily consists 
in love to beauty ; ; or that their virtue Gant of all consists in 
their love to virtue. Which is an inconsistence, and going in 
a circle. Because it makes virtue, or beauty of mind, the 
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foundation or first motive of that love wherein virtue origi- 
ginally consists, or wherein the very first virtue consists; or, 
it supposes the first virtue to be the consequence and effect of 
virtue. Which makes the first virtue, both the ground and the 
éonsequence, both cause and effect of itself. Doubtless virtue 
primarily consists in something else besides any effect or con- 
Séquence of virtue. If virtue consists primarily in love to 
virtue, then virtue, the thing loved, is the love of virtue: so 
that virtue must consist in the love of the love of virtue—and 


$0 on in infinitum. For there is no end of going back in a ~ 


circle, We never come to any beginning or foundation; it is 
without beginning, and hangs on nothing.—Therefore, if the 
essence of viriue, or beauty of mind, lies in love, or a disposi- 
tion to lové, it inust primarily consist in something different 
both from complacence, which is a delight in beauty, and also 
from any benevolence that has the beauty of its object for its 
foundation. Because it is absurd to say, that virtue is prima- 
‘ily and first of all the consequence of itself; which makes 
virtue primarily prior to itself. 

Nor can virtue primarily consist in gratetude; or one be- 
ing’s benevolence to another for his benevolence to him. 
Because this implies the same inconsistence. For it supposes 
a benevolence prior to gratitude, which is the cause of grati- 
tude. The first benevolence cannot be gratitude. Therefore 
there is room.left for no other conclusion, than that the pri- 
inary object of virtuous love is being, simply considered; or 
that true virtue primarily consists, not in love to any particular 
beings, because of their virtue or beauty, nor in gratitude, 
because they love us; but in a tae and union of heart 
to being simply considered; exciting absolute benevolence, if I 
tay so call it, to being im general. I say, true virtue pri- 
marily consists in this. For I am far from asserting, that there 
is ho true virtue in any other love than this absolute bene- 
volence. But I would express what appears to me to be the 
truth, on this subject, in the following particulars. 

The first object of a virtuous benevolence is being, simply 
considered: and if being, simply considered, be its object, 


then being 7 general is its object ; and what it has an ultimate 


propensity to,.is the highest good of being in general. And it 
will seek the good of every zndividual being unless it be con- 
ceived as not consistent with the highest good of being in ge- 
neral. In which case the good of a particular being, or some 
-beings, may be given up for the sake of the highest good of 
being in general. And particularly, if there be any being 


a 


_ 
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statedly and irreclaimably opposite, and an enemy to being in 
general, then consent and adherence to being in general will 
induce the truly virtuous heart to forsake that enemy, and to 
oppose it. ae 

Further, if Bernc, simply considered, be the first object 
of a truly virtuous benevolence, thin that object who has most 
of being, or has the greatest share of existence, other things 
‘being equal, so far as such a being is exhibited to our faculties, 
will have the greatest share of the propensity and benevolent 
affection of the heart. I say, ‘ other things being equal,” 
especially because there is a secondary object of virtuous be- 
nevolence, that I shall take notice of presently, which must 
be considered as the ground or motive to a purely virtuous 
benevolence. Pure benevolence in its first exercise is nothing 
else but being’s uniting consent, or propensity to being; and 
inclining to the general highest good, and to each being, 
whose welfare is consistent with the highest general good, in 
proportion to the degree of ezistence*, understand, ‘ other 
things being equal.” 

The second object of a virtuous propensity of heart is be- 
nevolent being. A secondary ground of pure benevolence is 
virtuous benevolence itself in its object. When any one un- 
der the infiuence of general benevolence, sees another being 
possessed of the like general benevolence, this attaches his 
heart to him, and draws forth greater love to him, than merely 
his having existence: because so far as the being beloved has 
love to being in general, so far his own being is, as it were, 
enlarged ; extends to, and in some sort comprehends being in 
general; and therefore, he that is governed by love to being 
in general, must of necessity have complacence in him, and 
the greater degree of benevolence to him, as it were out of 
gratitude to him for his love to general existence, that his own 
heart is extended and united to, and so looks on its interest as 
its own. It is because his heart is thus united to being in ge- 
neral, that he looks on a benevolent propensity to being in 
general, wherever he sees it, as the beauty of the being in 


* Isay, “in proportion to the degree of existence” because one being may 
have more existence than another, as he may be greater than another. That which 
is great, has more existence, and is further from nothing, that that which is /itle. 
One being may have every thing positive belonging to it, or every thing which goes 
to its positive existence (in opposition to defect) in an higher degree than another; 
or a greater capacity and power, greater understanding, every faculty and every 
positive quality in an higher degree. An Arch-angel must be supposed to have 


more existence, and to be every way further removed from zon-entity, than 3 
worm, 
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whom it is; an excellency that renders him worthy of esteem, 
complacence, and the greater good-will.—But several things 
may be noted more particularly concerning this secondary 
ground of a truly virtuous love. 

1. That loving a being on this ground necessarily arises 
from pure benevolence to being in general, and comes to the 
same thing. For he that has a simple and_ pure good will to 
general existence, must love that temper in others, that agrees 
and conspires with itself. A spirit of consent to being must 
agree with consent to being. That which truly and sincerely 
seeks the good of others, must approve of, and love that which 
joins with him in seeking the good of others. 

2. This secondary ground of virtuous love, is the thing 
wherein true moral or spiritual deauty primarily consists, 
Yea, spiritual beauty consists wholly in this, and in the 
Various qualities and exercises of mind which proceed from 
it, and the external actions which proceed from these internal 
qualities and exercises. And in these things consists all 
true virtue, viz. in this love of being, and the qualities and acts 
which arise from it. 

3. As all spiritual beauty lies in these virtuous principles 
and acts, so it is primarily on this account they are beautiful, vis. 
that they imply consent and unzon with being tn general. This 
is the primary and most essential beauty of every thing that 
can justly be called by the name of virtue, or is any moral ex- 
cellency in the eye of one that has a ae view of things. I 
say, “the primary and most essential beauty,” because there is 
a secondary and inferior sort of beauty; which I shall take 
notice of afterwards. 

4. This spiritual beauty, which is but a secondary ground 
of virtuous benevolence, is the ground, not only of benevo- 
lence, but complacence, and is the primary ground of the latter ; 
that is, when the complacence is truly virtuous. Love to us in 
particular, and kindness received, may be asecondary ground : 
but this is the primary objective foundation of it. 

5, It must be noted, that the degree of the amiableness of 
true virtue, primarily consisting in consent, and a benevolent 
propensity of heart to being in : general, is not in the semple 
proportion of the degree of benevolent affection seen, but in 

.@ proportion compounded of the greatness of the benevolent 
being, or degree of being and the degree of benevolence. 
One that loves being in general, will necessarily value good 
will to being in ceneral, wherever he sees it. But if he sees 
the same benevolence in two beings, he will value it more in 
two, than in one only. Because it is a greater thing, more 

VoL. 1. B 
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favourable to being in general, to have two beings to favour 
it, than only one of them. For there is more being that favours 
being: both together having more being than one alone. So, 
if one being be as great as two, has as much existence as both 
together, and has the.same degree of general benevolence, it 

- is more favourable to being in general, than if there were gene- 
yal benevolence in a being that had but half that share of 
existence, As a large quantity of gold, with the same 
quality, is more valuable than a small quantity of the same 
metal. 

6. It is impossible that any one should truly relish this 
beauty, consisting in general benevolence, who has nof that 
temper himself. I have observed, that if any being is possess- 
ed of such a temper, he will unavoidably be pleased with the 
same temper in another. And it may in like manner be 
demonstrated, that it is such a spirit, and nothing else, which 
will relish sucha spirit. For if a being, destitute of benevo-. 
lence, should love benevolence to being in general, it would 
prize and seek that for which it had no value. For how should 
one love and value a disposttion to a thing, or a tendency to. 
promote it, and for that very reason, when the thing itself is 
what he is regardless of, and has no value for, nor desires to_ 
have promoted *, 


* In this masterly Dissertation on the nature of virtue, our author enters at 
once on his own definition of the term, and explains very clearly what he means by 
true virtue. His views, in some respects, are considerably different from those 
which are most current among ethical writers; and, probably, for want of some 
explanations, whereby the different definitions adopted by others may be accounted 
for, his invaluable treatise has not only been underrated, but even, by some, un- 
reasonably opposed. We shall here offer a few remarks, which, perhaps, may tend 
te cast some light on the subject in general, as well as to relieve our author’s defi- 
nition from unfair imputations. 

1. Virtue, if we regard the use of the term (a s:In) among the Greeks, seems 
to have been appropriated as much to the idea of martial courage, as the English 
term is appropriated to that of female chastity. Not that it was used ewclusively 
in the former case, any more thanin the latter. It often signifies power, energy, 


efficacy, and excellence. But by moral writers, both aneient and modern, it has — 


been unanimously adopted to represent a very general moral idea.—It would be 
easy to produce a great number of definitions from moralists and divines ; but this 
is neither necessary, nor does it comport with our present purpose. 


2. If we mistake not, there is no just definition of virtue, which is not reduci- — 


ble to this general one: VirTuE 1s A LAUDABLE MEAN OF REAL HAPPINESS, 
Cicero, indeed, savs of it, thatit is ‘* affectio animi constans, conveniensque, laud- 
«< abiles efficiens eos, in quibus est, et ipsa per se, sua sponte, seperata etiam ultitate, 
*< Jaudabilis.” (Tuscul. Quest. Lib. iv § 15.) But virtue being laudable from its 
very nature, independently of any advantageous result, does not binder it from being 
¢< a laudable mean of real happiness.” 

3. Now happiness being the uniform and voluntary end of intellectual existence, 
@ desire of it being inseparable from our nature; we become liable to err, not only 


—_ in, 
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CHAP. IL. 


Shewing how that love, wherein true virtue consists, respects Me 
divine Bere and created beings. 


From what has been said, it is evident, that true virtue 


must chiefly consist in Love To Gop; the Being of beings, 


by adopting wrong means for accomplishing the end we propose to ourselves, but also 
by forming a false estimate of the nature of happiness, or the end ilse/f. If the 
happiness be not real but imaginary, in the contemplation of the agent, however 
well adapted the means may be in order to attain it, they deserve not the epithet 
virtuous. 

4. To discover thc nature of true happiness, the light of wisdom is requ'site; 
and while desire is blind, false estimates will be made. But every one thinks hime 
self wise and prudent enough to prescribe his own happiness, till such folly be shewn 
him by the wisdom which is from above; and he who supposes himself adequate 
to fix the end, cannot be very difiident about cae means to be employed. ‘ 

5. Hence there is room for as many representations of virtue, as there are 
kinds of happiness which men think to be rea/ ; in addition to as many means em- 
ployed to accomplish their proposed end, as they judge to be daudable. 

6. From these preliminary remarks,it appears, that the nature and real character 
of virtue, must arise from the nature of the end proposed, and of the means employed 
for securing it. We shall now attempt fo iilustrate the ground of numerous repre- 
sentations of virtue, by a comparison. 

". Let the different kinds of happiness which we propose to ourselves, whether 
those which have been classified by moral writers, or any others, be represented by 
sO many concentric circles. For instance, let happiness be considered as persona/ and 
relative, private and public, domestic and national, temporal and eternal, or the like 3 
and for every species of happiness let there be a corresponding circle drawn. Let 
the filling up of that circle express the virtue requisite to attain the happiness thus 
yepresented. 

8. Suppose, for example, that health, friendship, domestic unanimity, national 
prosperity, the welfare of the human race, and our individual conformity to God in his 
moral excellence through eternal ages, or the happiness implied in these respect- 
ively, be represented by the concentric circles above-mentioned. Then, the 
happiness implied in health, a small circle, will be filled bycorresponding virtues, 
when the end is sought by dauduble means; such as temperance, moderationy 
chastity, government of the passions, &c. The circle representing the happiness 
implied in friendshzp will be filied by corresponding virtues, when the end is sought, 
as before, by /auduble means ; such as benevolence, fidelity, prudence, sympathy, 
&ce. The circle of domestic happiness is filled by the virtues of kindness, meekness, 
patience, industry, cconomy, &c. That of national prosperity by diligence in busie 
ness, honesty, justice, truth, liberality, conscientious submission, fortitude, real 
patriotism, &e, The circle representing the welfare of the human race, as the com- 
mon offspring of one progenitor, and who are regarded by the Supreme Parent as 
the children of one family, is filled by the virtues of philanthropy, expansive bene= 
volent zeal, self-denial, public spirit, passive courage, &c. And the circle of that 
happiness which is implied in our individual conformily to God’s moral excellence 5 
3m other words, that happiness which is ullimate and supreme, is filled by nothing 
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infinitely the greatest and best. This appears, whether we 
consider the primary or secondary ground of yirtuous love. 


short of supreme love to God, or, in language more philosophically accurate, | 
consent of will to BEING in general—henevolent atlachment to universal BEING. 

9. Now who can question whether temperance, fidelity, meekness, honesty 
4nd liberality, philanthropy. and public spirit, should be ranked among the virtues? 
And who can doubt that they are calculated to secure the happiness implied in 
health, friendship, national prosperity, and the welfare of the human race, respect 
ively? And yet, if we exclude the disposition which is required to fill the largest 
eitcle—benevolent allachment to universal being—which of those virtues may net an 
atheist actually possess? Nay, may not an atheist possess them a//? For may he 
hot promote his health by temperance, moderation, chastity, and the like? May 
he not exercise friendly benevolence, fidelity, prudence, sympathy, and similar 
virtues ? Have not atheists been great patriols, if by patriotism we meana supreme 
regard for the prosperity and glory of the nation to which they belonged, manifested 
by severe studies, by the lightning and thunder of their eloquence, the fatigues of war, 
and a willingness to shed the last drop of their blood in defence of their country ? 
Nay more, may not an atheist possess the virtues of generous philanthrophy, and, 
to a certain extent, of benevolent zeal for the welfare of mankind in general, ex- 
pressed by an attempt to remove their ignominious chains, to promote the civiliza- 
tion of savage nations whom he has never s¢en, to alleviate the sufferings, and to 
enhance the comforts of all mankind? 

10, Far be it from us to suppose that atheists are favourable to virtue, even im 
these inferior acceptations of the term. The reverse is abundantly evident. But 
this is what we assert, that such virtues as those above-mentioned, when exclusive of 
what our author contends for, are what an atheist may possess, without inconsist- 
ency; and that they have no moral worth, no direct connection either with the 
complacency of God in them, or with the ultimate happiness of the agent. How- 
ever attentive a man may be to practise virtues in subservience to his health, while 
he repels those of friendship; or however observant of the virtues of friendships 
while he repels others which are conducive to domestic, national, and universal 
happiness; his virtues, if the name be retained, are those of a bad character. Some 
have been conspicuous and zealous patriots, while determined foes to philanthropy 
and general good will to mankind as such. And how many have fought with the 
most patriotic zeal and courage in the field of honour, though tyrants at home, and 
in private life trampling on those virtues which constitute a good husband, a goad 
father, a good master, a good neighbour, a good friend, or a good any thing. In 
short, were a man to ‘‘ give all his goods to feed the poor, and his body to be burn- 
ed,” out of zeal to promote some public good, yet without love fo God, without 
benevolent attachment to universal berngy he is morally nothing, or worse than 
hothing. 

11. What are called virtues, without a disposition toembrace universal being 
and excellence, are, morally considered, but lifeless images. ‘To compare them to 
a series of decimal figures, which, however encreased, will never amount to an 
unit of moral worth, is to place them in too favourable a view ; they are more like 
cyphers. But let these unmeaning cyphers be preceded by 2 figure, let these 
images have an informing and invigorating principle, let these dry bones have the 
spirit of life in them, and they will acquire a moral excellence; they will deserve 
the name of REAL VIRTUES. 

12. Some have defined virtue, by calling it, *¢ a tendency to ultimate happi- 
ness.” If the meaning of this definition be, ¢¢a tendency to God, in whom our 
ultimate happiness is found,” it may be admitted; otherwise, it seems not admissi- 
ble on many accounts. Tendency may be considered as either voluntary or imvolun- 
tary. in the first place, letus suppose it to be voluntary, We then observe, thatit is” 
not rational, nor even compatible with common sense, to say, that virtue is a volun- 


er. 
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It was observed, that the first objective ground of that love, 
wherein true virtue consists, is BEING simply considered: and, 


tary tendency toa quality of our own minds, as happiness evidently is. For happi- 
ness, from its very nature, is a relative state, or quality of mind, which is the result 
of enjoying an object suited to our wants. And to desire ultimate happiness, with- 
out including the object of choice from whence happiness results, is the same as to 
seek happiness in nothing. If it be said, that happiness itself is the object sought 5 
then virtue consists in a yoluntary tendeucy to seek happiness in happiness, which is 
absurd. 

13. Ultimate happiness has been defined, “the durable possession of perfect 
good.” If this be a just statement, which few or none will question, what is the 
perfect good possessed?” if it be answered, Tne Supreme Being ; to this there is no 
objection. But if it be said, the ultimate happiness itself is the perfect good enjoyed; 
then the happiness to which the choice is directed is both cause and effect at the 
same time. Both the thing enjoyed and the enjoyment itself are the same thing. | 
Which is no less absurd than for a man to assert, that the stock of a tree and the fruit 
on its branches, 2re the same thing; or that his relish of food is the same as the 
food itself. A tendeucy to happiness resulting from xo object of that tendency, is the 
same thing as atendency to xo happiness. In other words, according to this defini- 
tion, supposing the tendency to be voluntary, virtue is a destre of ultimate happiness. 
And this will reduce it to another absurdity ; for, as a desire of ultimate happiness is 
an inseparable property of intelligent beings, the most vicious being in existence is 
virluous. These consequences, however just, will not be thought very extraordinary, 
when compared with the following declarations. ‘‘The following seems to be at 
present the true moral state of the world: In every moral agent the number of virtu- 
ous actions greatly exceed that of vicious ones.—In by far the greater number of 
moral agents, and cycn amongst thos#who are considered as most vicious and pro= © 
fligate, the nnmber of virtuous affections and habits greatly preponderates over the 
vicious ones. A character in which there is a preponderance of vice, is very rarely, 
if ever, to be met with.”” (BetsHam’s Elements, p. 400.) And, to advance one 
step further in this hopeful way, as this destre belongs to ail intelligent beings alike, 
all intelligent beings are alike virtuous ! 

14. In reality, a mere desire of ultimate happimess is no viftue, has nothing 
laudable in it, but is a mere instinct of inteliectual nature, and belongs alike to the 
best and the worst of intelligent beings. But virtue consists in the choice of, ora 
disposition to choose, laudable means in order to arrive at thisend. A bad man in his 
ehoice of objects, or a vcious choice itself, aims at ultimate happiness; but the 
means are not laudable, and this wrong cheice of means constitutes the very essence 
of his vice.’ 

15. If it be said, that virtue is a tendency to ultimate self-enjoyment, as con 
stituting happiness; then it follows that se/f is the perfect good desired. And 
then every one is himself all-sufficient to constitute his own happiness. Let any 
rational person judge, whether this be not a definition of sordid vice, rather than of 
virtue ; and whether such a dispos:tion would not be a tendency to insubordinations 
anarchy, and confusion, rather than to happiness—the very temper of an apostate 
spirit. 

16. If it be said, moreover, that ‘‘a ‘endency to ultimate happiness,” does not 
refer to the will, desire, or choice; but expresses any thing which in fact tends to 
ultimate happiness. This leads us to suppose secondly, thatthe tendency is inzvo- 
Juniary. It seems, then, on this supposition, that the means employed to acquire 

_ ultimate happiness need not be laudable. This is the genuine resu‘t of that account 
of virtue which is here animadyerted upon ; and which the abettors of it are forced 
toadmit. The doctrine of “ intrinsic merit or demerit of actions, independent on 


their consequences,” they call an ‘absurd supposition.” (Bexseam’s Elements, 
Pp. 309, 372, 373.) 
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as a necessary consequence of this, that being who has the 
greatest share of universal existence has proportionably the 
greatest share of virtuous benevolence, so far as such a being 
is exhibited to the faculties of our minds, other things being 
equal. But God has infinitely the greatest share of existence. 
So that all other being, even the whole universe, is as nothing 
in comparison of the divine Being. 

And if we consider the secondary ground of love, or moral 
excellency, the same thing will appear. For as God is infi- 
nitely the greatest Being, so he is allowed to be infinitely the 
most beautiful and excellent: and all the beauty to be found 
throughout the whole creation, is but the reflection of the 
diffused beams of that Being who hath an infinite fulness of 
brightness and glory. God's beauty is infinitely more valuable 
éhan that of all other beings upon both those accounts men- 
tioned, viz. the degree of his virtue, and the greatness of his 
being, ‘possessed of this virtue. And God has sufficiently ex- 
“ hibited himself, both in his being, and his infinite greatness 
and excellency: and has given us faculties, whereby we are 
capable of plainly discovering his immense superiority to all 
other beings, in these respects. Therefore, he that has true 
virtue, consisting in benevolence go- being in general, and in 
benevolence to virtuous being, must necessarily have a supreme 
| love to God, both of benevolence and complacence. And all 
true virtue must radically and essentially, and, as it were, sum- 
marily, consist in this. Because God is not only infinitely 
greater and more excellent than all other being, but he is the 
head of the universal system of existence; the foundation 
and fountain of all being and all beauty ; from whom all is per- 
fectly derived, and on whom all is most absolutely and per- 
fectly dependent; of whom, and through whom, and to whom 


17. It seems, then, we are all bound to be virtuous at our peril, and yet we 
must wait the result of all our actions, before we can know what is virtuous and 
what is not. For if virtue and vice have no intrinsic character of good or evil, but 
actions, affections, habits, or characters, are either good or bad from their altimate 
consequences ; then we must wait for those consequences, as the only expositors of 
virtue and vice. 

18. Can any thing more be necessary, in order to shew the absurdity of such a 
notion of virtue? Happiness it is allowed, is a consequent, of which virtue is the 
antecedent. But what is the moral nature of this antecedent? Is it any thing good, 
beautiful, or laudable per se? No, say they; it has no nature beside tendency ; 
which has no intrinsic merit or demerit ; and consequently, that which has no moral 
nature is a moral nothing; that is, virtue is a moral nothing, or nothing moral. Aud 
whether this character of virtue be not totally distant from the cictates of right 
reason, philosophic accuracy, common sense, and christian piety, let the reader 
judge.—W. 
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is all being and all perfection ; and whose being and beauty are, 
as it were, the sum and comprehension of all existence and 
excellence: much more than the sun’ is the fountain and 
summary comprehension of all the light and brightness of the 
day. 

__ If it should be objected, that virtue consists primarily in 
benevolence, but that our fellow-creatures, and not God, seem 
to be the most proper objects of our benevolence; inasmuch 
as our goodness extendeth not to God, and we cannot be profitable 
to him.—To this I answer, 

1. A benevolent propensity of heart is exercised, not only 
in seeking to promote the happiness of the being towards 
whom it is exercised, but also in rejoicing in his happiness. 
Even as gratitude for benefits received will not only excite 
endeavours to requite the kindness we receive, by equally be- 
nefiting our benefactor, but also if he be above any need of us, 
or we have nothing to bestow, and are unable to repay his kind- 
ness, it will dispose us to rejoice in his prosperity. 

2. Though we are not able to give any thing to God, which 
we have of our own, independently ; yet we may be the instru- 
ments of promoting Avs glory, in which he takes a true and 
proper delight *.—Whatever influence such an objection may 
seem to have on the minds of some, yet is there any that owns 
the being of a God, who will deny that any benevolent affec- 
tion is due to God, and proper to be exercised towards him ? 
If no benevolence is to be exercised towards God, because we 
cannot profit him, then, for the same reason, neitheris grati- 
tude to be exercised towards him for his benefits to us; be- 
cause we cannot requite him. But where is the man, who be- 
jieves a God and a providence, that will say this ? 

There seems to be an inconsistence in some writers on 
morality, in this respect, that they do not wholly exclude a re- 
gard to the Dezty out of their schemes of morality, but yet 
mention it so slightly, that they leave me room and reason to 
suspect they esteem it a less important and a subordinate part 
of true morality; and insist on benevolence to the created 
system, in such a manner as-would naturally lead one to sup- 
pose they look upon that as by far the most important and 
essential thing in their scheme. But why should this be? 
If true virtue consists partly in a respect to God, then doubtless 


* As was shewn at large in the former treatise, on God’s end in creating the 
world, Chap. I. sect. 4. whither I must refer the reader for a more full answer to this 
objection. 
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it consists chiefy in it. If true morality requires that we 
should have some regard, some benevolent affection to our 
Creator, as well as to his creatures, then doubtless it requires 
the first regard to be paid to him; and that he be every way 
the supreme object of our benevolence. If his being above 
our reach, and beyond all capacity of being profited by us, 
does not hinder, but that nevertheless he is the proper ob- 
ject of our love, then it does not hinder that he should be 
Joved according to his dignity, or according to the degree in 
which he has those things wherein worthiness of regard con- 
sists, so far as we are “capable of it. But this worthiness, 
none will deny, consists in these two things, greatness and 
moral goodness. And those that own a God, do not deny 
that he infinitely exceeds all other beings in these. If the 
Deity is to be looked upon as within that system of beings 
which properly terminates our benevolence, or belonging to 
that whole, certainly he is to be regarded as the head of the 
system, and the chzef part of it: if it be proper to call hima 
part, who is infinitely more than all the rest, and in compa- 
rison of whom, and without whom all the rest are nothing, 
either as to beauty or existence. And therefore certainly, 
‘unless we will be Atheists, we must allow that true virtue does 
primarily and most essentially consist in a supreme love to 
_ God ; and that where this is wanting, there can be no true 
‘\ virtue. 

But this being-a matter of the highest importance, I shall 
say something further to make it plain, that love to God is 
most essential to true virtue ;‘and that no benevolence what- 
soever to other beings can be of the nature of true virtue with- 
out it. 

And therefore, let it be supposed, that some beings, 
by natural instinct, or by some other means, have a deter- 
mination of mind to union and benevolence to a particular 
person, or private system*, which is but a small | part of the uni- 
versal system of being : and that this disposition or determi-~ 
nation of mind is independent o¥, or not subordinate to be- - 
nevolence, to being in general. Such a determination, dis- 


* It may be here noted, that when hereafter I use such a phrase as private 
system of being, or others similar, I thereby intend any system or society of beings 
that contains but a small part of the great system, comprehending the universality 
ofexistence, I think that may well be called a private system, which is but an infi- 
nitely small part of this great whole we stand related to. I therefore also call that 
affection, private affectton, which is limited to so narrow a circle: and that general _ 
affection or benevolence, which has being in general for its object. 
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position, or affection of mind is not of the nature of true 
virtue. 

This is allowed by all with regard to se/f-love ; in which 
good will is confined to one single person only. And there 
are the same reasons why any other private affection or good 
will, though extending to a society of persons independent 
of, and unsubordinate to, benevolence to the universality, 
should not be esteemed truly virtuous. For, notwithstanding 
it extends to a number of persons, which taken together are 
more than a single person, yet the whole falls infinitely short 
of the univ ersality of existence ; andif put in the scales with 
it, has no greater proportion to it than a single person. 

However, it may not be amiss more particularly to con- 
sider the reasons why private affections, or good will limited — 
to a particular circle of beings, falling infinitely short of the 
whole existence, and not dependent upon it, nor subordinate 
to Seer benev olence, cannot be of the nature of true virtue. 

. Such a private affection, detached from general be- 
idle, and independent o® it, as the case may be, will 
be against general benevolence, or of a contrary tendency : 
and will set a’ person against general existence, and make 
him an enemy to it. As itis with sedfshness, or when a man 
is governed by a regard to his own private interest, ndepen- 
dent of regard to the public good, such a temper exposes 
aman to act the part of an enemy to the public. As, in every 
case wherein his private interest seems to clash with the pub- 
lic ; or in all those cases wherein such things are presented 
to his view, that suit his personal appetites or private inclina- 
tions, bat are inconsistent with the good of the public. On 
which account, a selfish, contracted, narrow spirit is generally 
abhorred, and is esteemed base and sordid. But if a man’s 
affection takes in half a dozen more, and his regards extend 
so far beyond his own single person as to take in his children 
and family; or if it reaches further still to a larger circle, but 
falls infinitely short of the universal system, and is exclusive 
of being in general ; his private affection exposes him to the 
same thing, viz. to pursue the interest of its particular object 
in opposition to general existence : which is certainly contrary 
tothe tendency of true virtue; yea, directly contrary to the 
main and most essential thing in its nature, the thing on ac- 
count of which chiefly its nature and tendency is good. For 
the chief and most essential good that is in virtue, is its favour- 
ing being in general. Now certainly, if private affection to a 
limited system had in itself the essential nature of virtue, it 
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would be impossible that it should, in any circumstance what- 
soever, have atendency and inclination directly contrary to that 
wherein the essence of virtue chiefly consists. 

2. Private affections, if not subordinate to general affec- 
tion, is not only liable, as the case may be, to issue in enmity 
to being in general, but has a /endency to it as the case cer- 
tainly zs, and must necessarily be. For he that is influenced 
by private affection, not subordinate to a regard to being in 
general, sets up its particular or limited object above being in 
general ; and this most naturally tends to enmity against 
the latter, which is by right the great supreme, ruling, and 
absolutely sovereign object of our regard. Even as the setting 
up another prince as supreme in any kingdom, distinet from the 
lawful sovereign, naturally tends to enmity against the lawful 
sovereign. Wherever it is sufficiently published, that the 
supreme, infinite, and all-comprehending Being requires a 
supreme regard to himself; and insists upon it, that our res- 
pect to him should universally rule in our hearts, and every 
other affection be subordinate to it, and this under the pain of 
his displeasure, as we must suppose it is inthe world ofintelli- 
gent creatures, if God maintains a moral kingdom in the world) 
then a Seer ieeen: of our having chosen and set up another 
prince to rule over us, and subjected our hearts to him, and 
continuing in such an act, must unavoidably excite enmity, 
and fix us in a stated opposition to the supreme Being. This 


‘demonstrates, that affection to a private society or system, 


ee 


independent on general benevolence, cannot be of the nature 
of true virtue. For this would be absurd, that it has the nature , 
and essence of true virtue, and yet at the same time has a 
tendency opposite to true virtue. 

3, Not only would affection to a private system, unsubor- 
dinate to a regard to being in general, have a tendency to 
oppose the supreme object of virtuous affection, as its effect 
and consequence, but would become ttself an opposition to 
that object. Considered by itself inits nature, detached from 


/its effects, it is an instance of great opposition to the rightful 
supreme object of our respect. For it exalts its private object 
/ above the other great and infinite object ; and sets that up. 


as supreme, in opposition to this. It puts down being in gene- 
ral, which is infinitely superior in itself, aud infinitely 1 more 
important, in an inferior place ; yea, subjects the supreme 
general object to this private infinitely inferior object: which 
is to treat it with great contempt, and truly to act in opposi- 
tion to it, and toact in opposition to the true order of things, 
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and in oppositien to that which is infinitely the supreme in- 
terest ; making this supreme and infinitely important interest, 
as far as in us lies, to be subject to, and dependent on, an 
interest infinitely inferior. This is to act the part of an enemy 
to it. He thattakes a subject, and exalts him above his prince, 
sets him as supreme instead of the prince, and treats his 
prince wholly as a subject, therein acts the part of an enemy 
to his prince, 

From these things, I think, it is manifest, that no affec- 
tion limited to any private system, not dependent on, nor sub- 
ordinate to being in general, can be of the nature of true vir- 
tue; and this, whatever the private system be, let it be more 
or less extensive, consisting ofa greater or smaller number of 
individuals, so long as it contains an infinitely little part of 
universal existence, and so bears no proportion to the great 


all-comprehending system, And consequently, that no affec= >) 


tion whatsoever to any creature, or any system of ee 


beings; which is not dependent on, nor subordinate toa pro- 


pensity or union of the heart to God, the supreme and infinite l 


Being, can be of the nature of true virtue, 
From hence also it is evident, that the devine virtue, or 


‘the virtue of the divine mind, must consist primarily 1n dove 


to himself, or in the mutual love and friendship which subsists 
eternally and necessarily between the several persons in the 
Godhead, or that infinitely strong propensity there is in these 
divine persons one to another. There is no need of multiply- 
ing words, to prove that it must be thus, on a supposition that 
virtue, in its most essential nature, consists in benevolent 
affection or propensity of heart towards being in general; and 
so flowing out to particular beings, ina greater or lesser degree, 
according to the measure of existence and beauty which they 
are possessed of. It will also follow, from the foregoing things, 
that God’s goodness and love to created beings, is derived from, 
and subordinate to his love to himself *. 

With respect to the manner in which a virtuous love in 
created beings, one to another, isdependent on, and derived 
from love to God, this will appear by a proper consideration 
of what has been said ; that it is sufficient to render love to 
any created being, virtuous, if it arise from the temper of 
mind wherein consists a disposition to love God supremely. 
Because it appears from what has been already observed, all 


* In what manner it is so, I have endeavoured in some measure to explainin 
the preceding discourse of God’s end in creating the world, 
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that love to particular beings, which is the fruit of a benevo- 
lent propensity of heart to being in general, is yirtuous love. 
But, as has been remarked, a benevolent propensity of heart 
to being in general, and a temper or disposition to love God 
supremely, are in effect the same thing. Therefore, if love 
to a created being comes from that temper, or propensity of 
the heart, it is virtuous. However, every particular exercise 
of love to a-creature may not sensibly arise from any exercise 
of love to God, or an explicit consideration of any similitude, 
conformity, union or relation to God, in the creature beloved. 

The most proper evidence of love to a created being, aris- 
ing from that temper of mind wherein consists a supreme 
propensity of heart to God, seems to be the agreeableness of 
the kind and degree of our love to God’s end in our creation, 
and in the creation of all things, and the coincidence of the 
exercise of our love, in their manner, order, and measure, with 
the manner in which God himself exercises love to the creature 
in the creation and government of the world, and the Way in 
which God, as the first cause and supreme disposer of all 
things, has respect to the creature’s happiness, in subordina- 
tion to himself as his own supreme end. For the true virtue 
of created beings is doubtless their highest excellency, and 
their true goodness, and that by which they are especially 
agreeable to the mind of their Creator. But the true goodness 
of a thing, must be its agreeableness to its end, or its fitness 
to answer the design for which it was made: __ Therefore, 
they are good ie agents, whose temper of mind, or pro- 
pensity aie heart, is agreeable to the end for which God made 
moral agents, But, as has been shewn, the last end for which 
God has made moral agents, must be the last end for 
which God has made all things : it being evident, that the moral 
world is the end of the rest of the world ; the inanimate and 
unintelligent world being made for the rational and moral 
world, as much asa house is prepared for the inhabitants. 

By these things, it appears, that a truly virtuous mind, 
being as it were under the sovereign dominion of love to Gad, 
_ above all things, seeks the glory of God, and makes ¢his his 
supreme, governing, and ultimate .end. This consists in the 
expression of God’s perfections in their proper etfects,—the 
manifestation of God’s glory to created understandings, —the 
communications of the infinite fulness of God to the creature 
—the creature’s highest esteem of God, love to, and joy in 
him—and in the proper exercises and expressions of these. 
And so far as a virtuous mind exercises true virtue in benevo- 
lence to created beings, it chiefly seeks the good of the crea- 
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ture ; consisting in its knowledge or view of God’s glory and 
beauty, its unzon with God, conformity and love to him, and 
joy inhim. And that disposition of heart, that consent, union, 
or propensity of mind to being in general, which appears 
chiefly in such exercises, is vIRTUE, truly so called ; orin other 
words, true GRACE and real noLtiness. And no other disposi- 
tion or affection but this is of the nature of true virtue. 

Corollary. Hence it appears, that those schemes of reli- 
gion or moral philosophy, which—however well in some res- 
pects they may treat of benevolence to mankind, and other 
virtues depending on it, yet—have not a supreme regard to 
God, and love to him, laid as the foundation, and all other 
virtues handled in a connection with this, and in subordination 
to it, are not true schemes of philosophy, but are fundamen- 
tally and essentially defective. And whatever other bene- 
volence or generosity towards mankind, and other virtues, 
or moral qualifications which go by that name, any are posses- 
sed of, that are not attended with a love to God, which is 
altogether above them, and to which they are subordinate, 
and on which they are dependent, there is nothing of the nature 
of true virtue or religion inthem. And it may _ be_asserted 
in general, that nothing i is of the nature of true virtue, in which 
God is not the first and the ast; or which, with regard to their 
éxerciseés in general, have not their first fonmdation and source 
in apprehensions of God’s supreme dignity and glory, and in 
answerable esteem and love of him, and have not respect to 
God as the supreme end. 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the secondary and inferior Kind of Beauty. 


“ 
Gi HOUGH what has been spoken of is, alone, justly esteem. 
ed the true beauty. of moral agents, or spiritual beings ; this 
alone being what would appear beautiful in them upon a clear 
and comprehensive view of things ; and therefore alone is 
the moral amiableness of beings that have understanding and 
will, in the eyes of him that perfectly sees all things as they 
are. Yet there are other qualities, other sensations, propen- 
sities and affections of mind, and principles of action, that 
often obtain the epithet of virtuous, and by many are supposed 
to have the nature of true virtue ; which are entirely of a dis- 
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tinct ature from this, and have nothing of that kind ; and 
therefore are erroneously confounded with real virtue. 

That consent, agreement, or union of being to being, which 
has been spoken of; viz. the union or propensity of minds 
to mental or spiritual existence, may be called the highest 
and primary beauty ; being the proper and peculiar beauty 
of spiritual and mor: al: beings, which are the highest and first 
part of the universal system, for whose sake all the rest has 
existence. Yet there is another, inferior, secondary beauty, 
which is some image of this, and whee is not peculiar to spi- 
ritual beings, but is found even in inanimate things ; which 
consists In a mutual consent and agreement of different things, 
in form, manner, quantity, and Pi end or design ; eriled 
by the various names of regularity, order, uniformity, sym- 
metry, proportion, harmony, &c. Such is ‘the mutual agree- 
ment of tke various sides of a square, or equilateral triangle, 
or of aregular polygon. Suchis, as it were, the mutual con- 
sent of the different parts of the periphery of a circle, or sur- 
face of a sphere, and of the corresponding parts of an ellipsis. 
Such is the agreement of the colours, figures, dimensions, 
and distances of the different spots on a chess board, Such is 
the beauty of the figures on a piece of chints, or brocade. 
Such is the beautiful proportion of the various parts of a hu- 
man body, or countenance. And such is the sweet mutual 
consent and agreement of the various notes of a melodious 
tune. This is the same that Mr. HuTCHINSON, in his Trea- 
tise on Beauty, expresses by uniformity in the midst of va- 
riety. Which is no other than the consent or agreement of 
different “things, in form, quantity, &c. He observes, that 
the greater the variety 1s in equal uniformity the greater 
the beauty. Which is no more than to say, the more there 
are of different mutually agreeing things, the greater is the 
beauty. And the reason of that is, because it is more consi- 
derable to have many things consent one with another, than 
a few only. . 

The beauty which consists in the visible fitness of a thing 
to its use, and unity of design, is not a distinct sort of beauty 
from this. For itis to be observed, that one thing which con- 
tributes to the beauty of the agreement and proportion of va- 
rious things, is their relation one to another ; which connects 
them, and introduces them together into view and considera- 
tion, and whereby one suggests the other to the mind, and 
the mind is led to compare them, and so to expect and desire 
agreement. Thus the uniformity of two or more pillars, as 
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they may happen to be found in diferent places, is not an equal 
degree of beauty, as that uniformity in so many pillars in the 
corresponding parts of the same building. So means and an 
intended effect are related one to another. The answerable- 
ness of a thing to its use is only the proportion and fitness of 
a cause, or means, to a visibly designed effect, and so an 
effect suggested to the mind by the idea of the means. This, 
kind of beauty is not entirely different from that beauty which 
there is in fitting a mortise to its tenon. Only when the beau- 
ty consists in unity of design, or the adaptedness of a variety 
of things to promote one intended effect, in which all con- 
spire, as the various parts of an ingenious complicated ma- 
chine, there is a double beauty, as there is a twofold agree- 
ment and conformity. First, there is the agreement of the 
various parts to the designed end. Secondly, through this 
designed end oreffect, all the various particulars agree one with 
another as the general medium of their union, whereby they, 
being united in this third, are all united one to another 

The reason, or at least one reason, why God has made 
this kind of mutual agreement of things beautiful and grate- 
ful to those intelligent beings that perceive it, probably is, 
that there is in it some image of the true, spiritual, original 
beauty, which has been spoken of; consisting in being’s con- 
sent to being, or the union of spiritual beings in a mutual pro- 
pensity and affection of heart. The other is an image of 
this, because by that uniformity diverse things become as it 
were one, as it is in this cordial union. And it pleases God 
to observe analogy in his works, as is manifest in fact, in in- 
numerable instances ; and especially to establish inferior things 
with analogy to superior. Thus, in how many instances has 
he formed brutes in analogy to the nature of mankind? 
and plants, in analogy to animals, with respect to the manner 
of their generation, nutrition, &c. And so he has constitut- 
ed the external world in analogy to the spiritual world, in 
numberless instances ; as might be shewn, if it were neces- 
sary, and here were a proper place for it.—Why such analogy 
in God’s works pleases him, it is not needful now to inquire. 
It is sufficient that he makes an agreement of different things, 
in their form, manner, measure, &c. to appear beautiful, 
because here is some image of an higher kind of agreement 
and consent of spiritual beings. It has pleased him to estab- 
lish a law of nature, by virtue of which the uniformity and 
mutual correspondence of a beautiful plant, and the res- 
pect which the various parts of a regular building seem to 
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have one to another, and their agreement and union, and 
the consent or concord of the various notes of a melodious tune, 
should appear beautiful ; because therein is some image of 
the consent of mind, of the different members of a society or 
system of intelligent beings, sweetly united in a benevolent 
agreement of heart. 

And here by the way, I would further observe, probably 
it is with regard to this image or resemblance, which secon- 
dary beauty has of true spiritual beauty, that God has so 
constituted nature, that the presenting of this inferior beauty, 
especially in those kinds of it which have the greatest resem- 
blance of the primary beauty, as the harmony of sounds, and 
the beauties of nature, have a tendency to assist those whose 
hearts are under the influence of a truly virtuous temper, to 
dispose them to the exercises of divine love, and enijiven in 
them a sense of spiritual beauty. 

From what has been said we may see, that there are two 
sorts of agreement or consent of one thing to another. (1.) 
There is a cordial agreement ; that consists in concord and 
union of mind and heart: which, if not attended (viewing 
things in general) with more discord than concord, is true 
virtue, and the original or primary beauty, which is ths only 
true moral beauty. (2.) There is a _mafural union or agree- 
ment ; which, though some image > of the other, is entirely a 


>) 
distinct tine; the will, disposition, or affection of the heart 


b 

having no concern i in it, bat consisting only in uniformity and 
consent of nature, focal quantity, &e. (as before described,) 
wherein lies an inferior secondary sort of beauty, which may 
in distinction from the other, be called natural beauty. This 
may be sufficient to let the reader know how I shall hereafter 
use the phrases cordial and natural agreement; and moral, 
spiritual, divine, and primary original beauty, and secondary 
or natural beauty. Concerning this latter, the inferior kind 
of beauty, the fellowing things may be observed : 

1. The cause why secondary beauty is grateful to men, 
is only a law of nature, which God has fixed, or an tstinet 
he has given to mankind ; and not their perception of the same 
thing which God is pleased to regard as the ground orrule by 
which he has established such a law of nature. This appears 
in two things. 

(1.) That which God respects, as the ground of this law 
of nature, whereby things having a secondary beauty are 
made gratefulto men, is their mutual agreement and propor- 
tion, in measure, form, &c. But, in many instances, persons 
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that are gratified, and atfected with this beauty, do not re-- 
flect on that particular agreement and proportion, which, 

according to the law of nature, is the ground and rule of beauty 
in the case, yea, are ignorant of it. Thus, a man may be 
pleased with the harmony of the notes in a tune, and yet 
know nothing of that proportion or adjustment of the notes, 

which, by the law of nature, is the eround of the melody. 

He aes snot, that the vibrations in one note regularly coia-' 
cide with the vibrations in another; that the vibrations of a 
note coincide in time with two vibrations of its octave; and 
that two vibrations of a note coincide with three of its fifth, 
&e.—Yea, he may not know, that there are vibrations of the 
air in the case, or any corresponding motions in the organs of 
hearing, in the auditory nerve, or animal spirits. Soaman 
may be affected and pleased with a beautiful proportion of the 
features in a face, and yet not know what that proportion is, 
or in what measures, quantities, and distances it consists. In 
this, therefore, a sensation of secondary beauty differs from 
a sensation of primary and spiritual beauty, consisting in a spi- | 
ritual union and agreement. What makes the latter grateful, 
is perceiving the union itself. It is the immediate view of that 
wherein the beauty fundamentally lies, that is ang tothe 
virtuous mind ' 

(2.) God, in establishing such a law—that mutual natu- 
ral agreement of different things, in form, quantity, &c. 
should appear beautiful or grateful to men—seems to have 
had regard to the resemblance there is in such a natural agree- 
ment, to that spiritual, cordial agreement, wherein original 
beauty consists. But it is not any refleetion upon, or percep- 
tion of, such a resemblance, that is the reason why such a 
form or state of objects appear beautiful to men: but their 
sensation of pleasure, on a view of this secondary beauty, is 
immediately owing to the law God has established, or the 
instinct he has given. 

2. Another thing observable concerning this kind of 
beauty, is, that it affects the mind more (other things being 
equal,) when taken notice of in objects which are of conside- 
rable zmportance, than in little trivial matters, Thus, the 
symmetry of the parts of a human body, orcountenance, affects 
the mind more than the beauty of a flower. So the beauty 
of the solar system, more than as great and as manifold an 
order and uniformity in a tree. And the proportions of the 
parts of a church, ora palace, more than the same proportions 
jn some little slight compositions, made to please children, 
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3. Not only uniformity and proportion, &c. of diffe- 
rent things, is requisite, in order to this inferior beauty ; 
but also some redation or connection of the things thus agree- 
ing one with another. As the uniformity or likeness of a num- 
ber of pillars, scattered hither and thither, does not consti- 
tute beauty, or, at least by no means in an equal degree, as 
uniformity in pillars connected in the same building, in parts 
that have relation one toanother. So, if we see things unlike, 
and very disproportioned, in distant places, which haye no 
relation to each other, this excites no such idea of deformity, 
as disagreement, inequality, or disproportion in things re- 
Jated and connected ; and the nearer the relation, and the 
stricter the connection, so much the greater and more disgust- 
ful is the deformity, consisting in their disagreement. 

4. This secondary kind of beauty, consisting in unifor- 
mity and proportion, not only takes place in material and ex- 
ternal things, but also in things immaterial ; and is, in very 
many things, plain and sensible in the latter, as well as the 
former. And when it is so, there is no reason why it should 
not be grateful to them that behold it, in these as well as the 
other, by virtue of the same sense, or the same determina- 
tion of mind, to be gratified with uniformity and proportion. 
If uniformity and proportion be the things that affect fand 
appear agreeable to this sense of beauty, then why skould 
not uniformity and proportion affect the same sense in imma- 
terial things as well as material, if there be equal capacity of 
discerning it in both? and indeed more in spiritual things 
(ceteris paribus) as these are more important than things mere- 
ly external and material ? 

This is not only reasonable to be supposed, but is evident 
in fact, in numberless instances. There is a beauty of order 
in society, besides what consists in benevolence, or can be 
referred to it, which is of the scondary kind. As, when the 
. different members of society have all their appointed office, 
place and station, according to their several capacities and 
talents, and every one keeps his place, and continues in his 
proper business. In this there is a beauty, not of a different 
kind from the regularity of a beautiful building , or piece of 
skilful architecture, where the strong pillars are, set in their 
proper place, the pilasters in a place fit for them, the square 
pieces of marble in the pavement, the pannels, partitions, 
and cornishes, &c. in places proper for them. As the agree- 
ment of g variety of things in one common design,—as of the 
parts of a building, or complicated machine,—is one instance 
of that regularity "which belongs to the secondary kind of 
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beauty, so there is the same kind of beauty in what is 
called wisdom, consisting in the united tendency of thoughts, 
ideas and particular volitions, to one general purpose : which 
is a distinct thing from the goodness of that general purpose, 
as being useful and benevolent. 

There isa beauty in the virtue called justzce, which con- 
sists in the agreement of different things, that have relation 
to one another, in nature, manner, and measure ; and there- 
fore is the very same sort of beauty with that uniformity and 
proportion, which is observable in those external and material 
things that are esteemed beautiful. There is a natural agree- 
ment and adaptedness of things that have relation one to 
to another, and an harmonious corresponding of one thing 
with another. He who from his will does evil to others, should 
receive evil from the will of him or them whose business it is to 
take care of the injured, and to act in their behalf, in propor- 
tion to the evil of his doings. ‘Things are in natural regularity 


and mutual agreement, in a literal sense, when he whose heart - 


opposes the general system, should have the hearts of that 
system, or ae heart of the ruler of the system, against him ; 
and, in consequence should receive evil, in proportion to the 
evil tendency of the opposition of his heart. So, there is an 
agreement in nature and measure, when he that loves has the 
proper returns of love ; when he that from his heart promotes 
the good of another, has his good promoted by the avner’; 
for there is-a kind of justice in becoming gratitude, 

Indeed most of the duties inenmbene on us, if well con- 
sidered, will be found to partake of the nature of justice. 
There is some natural agreement of one thing to another ; 
some adaptedness of the agent to the object ; some answer- 
ableness of the act to the occasion; some oes and pro- 
portion in things of a similar nature, and of a direct relation 


one to another. So it is in relative duties; duties of children » 


to parents, and of parents to children ; duties of husbands 
and wives; duties of rulers and subjects; duties of friendship 
and good neighbourhood ; and all duties tnat we owe to God, 
our Creator, preserver, and benefactor; and all duties what- 
soever, considered as required by God, and as what are to be 
performed with aregard to Christ. 

It is this secondary kind of beauty, which Mr. Worras- 
Ton seems to have had in his eye, when he resolved all vir- 
tue into an agreement of inclinations, volitions and actions 
with ¢ruth. He evidently has respect to the justice there is 


in yirtues and duties ; which consists in one being expressing | 
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such affections, and using such a conduct, towards anothers 
as hath a natural agreement and proportion to what is in them, 
and what we receive from them: which is as much a natural 
conformity of affection and action with its ground, object 
and occasion, as that which is between a true Bippasiion and 
the thing spoken of in it. 

But. there is another and higher beauty in true virtue, 
and in all truly virtuous dispositions and exercises, than what 
consists in any uniformity or similarity of various things; vz. 
the union of heart to being in general, or to Gop, the being 
of beings, which appears in those virtues ; and of which those 
virtues, when true, are the various expressions or effects. 
Benevolence to being in general, or to being simply consi- 
dered, is entirely a distinct thing from uniformity in the midst 
of variety , and is a superior kind of beauty. 

It is true, that benevolence to being in mule will 
naturally incline to justice, or proportion in the exercises of 
it. He that loves being, simply considered, will naturally, 
other things being equal, love par/zeular beings, in a proportion 
compounded of the degree ofbeing, and the degree of virtue, 
or benevolence to being, which they have. And that is to love 
beings in proportion to theirdignity. For the dignity of any be- 
ing consists in those two things. Respect to being, in this pro- 

ortion, is the first and most general kind of justice ; which 
will produce all the mabe tae kinds. So that, after bene- 


volence to being in general exists, the proportion which is 


observed in objects may be the cause of the proportion of be- 
nevolence to those objects: but no proportion is the cause or 
ground of the existence of such a thing as _beneyolence to be- 


‘ing. The tendency of objects to excite that degree of be- 


nevolence, which is proportionable to the degree of being, 


' &c. is the consequence of the existence of benevolence, and 


not the ground of it. Even as a tendency of bodies, one to 
another, by mutual attraction, in proportion to the quantity 
of matter, is the consequence of the being of such a thing as 
mutual attraction ; and not attraction the etlect of proportion. 

By this it appears, that just affections and acts have a 
beauty in them, distinct from and superior to the uniformity 
and equality there is in them: for which, he that has a truly 
virtuous temper, relishes and delights in them. And that is 
the expression and manifestation there is in them of benevo- 
lence to being in general. And besides this, there is the 
agreement of justice to the will and command of God ; aad 
also something in the tendency and consequences of justice, 
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agreeable to general benevolence, asthe glory of God, and 
the general good. Which tendency also makes it beautiful 
to atruly virtuous mind. So that the tendency of general 
berevolence to produce justice, also the tendency of justice 
to produce effects agreeable to general benevolence, both 
render justice pleasing to a virtuous mind. And it is on these 
accounts chiefly, that justice is grateful to a virtuous taste, 
or a truly benevolent heart. But though it be true, that 
the uniformity and proportion there is in justice, is grateful 
to a benevolent heart, as this uniformity and proportion tends 
tothe general good ; yet that is no argument that there is no 
other beauty in it but its agreeing with benevolence. For 
so the external regularity and order of the natural world gra- 
tifies benevolence, as it is profitable, and tends to the general 
good ; but that is no argument that there is no other sort of 
beauty in external uniformity and proportion, but only its suit- 
ing benevolence, by tending to the general good. 

5. From all that has been observed concerning this secon- 
dary kind of beauty, it appears, that the disposition, which 
consists in a determination of mind to approve and be pleased 
with this beauty, considered simply and by itself, has no- 
thing of the nature of true virtue, and is entirely a different 
thing from a truly virtuous taste. For it has been shewn, 
that this kind of beauty is entirely diverse from the beauty of 
true virtue, whether it takes place in material or immaterial 
things ; and therefore it will follow, that a taste of this kind 
of beauty is entirely a different thing from a taste of true 
vittue. Who will affirm, that a disposition to approve of the 
harmony of good music, or the beauty of a square, or equi- 
lateral triangle, is the same with true holiness, or a truly vir- 
tuous disposition of mind? It is a relish of uniformity and 
proportion that determines the mind to approve these things. 
And there is no need of any thing higher, or of any thing in 
any respect diverse, to determine the mind to approve and 
be pieased with equal uniforme/y and proportion among spi- 
ritual things which are equally discerned. It is virtuous to 
Jove true virtue, as that denotes an agreement of the heart 
with virtue. But it argues no virtue for the heart to be pleased 
with that which is entirely distinct from it. 

Though it be true, that there is some analogy in it to spi- 
ritual and virtuous beauty as far as material things can 
have analogy to things spiritual, of which they can have no 
more than a shadow—yet, as has been observed, men do not 
approve it because of any such analogy perceived. And not 
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only reason, but experience plainly shews, that men’s appro- 
bation of this sort of beauty does not spring from any vir- 
tuous temper, and has no connection with virtue. For other- 
wise their delight in the beauty of squares, and cubes, and 
regular polygons, in the regularity of buildings; and the beau- 
tiful figures in a piece of embroidery, would increase in pro- 
portion to men’s virtue; and would be raised to a great 
height in some eminently virtuous or holy men; but would 
be almost wholly lost in some others that are very vicious 
and lewd. Itis evident in fact, that a relish of these things 
does not depend on general benevolence, or any benevolence 
at all to any being whatsoever, any more than a man’s loving 
the taste of honey, or his being pleased with the smell of a 
rose. A taste of this znferior beauty in things immaterial, 
is one thing which has been mistaken by some moralists, for a 
true virtuous principle, supposed to be implanted naturally 
in the hearts of all mankind. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Self-Love, and its various Influence, to cause Love to others, 
or the Contrary. 


Many assert, that all love arises from self-lovye. In order 
to determine this point, it should be clearly determined what 
is meant by self-love. Self-love, I think, is generally defined 
‘a man’s love of his own happiness ;” which is short, and may 
be thought very plain: but in reality is an ambiguous defi- 
nition, as the, expression his own, is equivocal, and liable to 
be taken in two very different senses. For a man’s own hap- 
piness may either be taken universally, for all the happiness 
or pleasure of which the mind is in any regard the sub- 
ject, or whatever is grateful and pleasing to men: or it may 
be taken for the pleasure a man takes in his own proper, pri- 
vate, and separate good. And so self-love may be taken two 
ways: 

_ 4. It may be taken for the same as his loving whatsoever 
is pleasing to him. Which comes only to this, that self-love 
is 2 man’s liking, and being snited and pleased in that which 
he likes, and which pleases him ; or, that it is a man’s loving 
what he loves. For whatever a man loves, that thing is grate- 
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ful and pleasing to him, whether that be his own peculiar 
happiness, or the happiness of others. And if this be all 
that they mean by self-love, no wonder they suppose that all 
love may be resolved into self-love. For it is undoubtedly 
true, that whatever a man loves, his love may be resolved 
into his loving what he loves. If by self-love is meant 
nothing else but a man’s loving what is grateful or pleasing 
to him, and being averse to what is disagreeable, this is call- 
ing that self-love, which is only a general capacity of loving 
or hating; ora capacity of being either pleased or displeased; 


which is the same thing as a man’s having a faculty of will. -« 


For if nothing could be either pleasing or displeasing, agree- 
able or disagreeable, to a man, then he could incline to no- 
thing, and will nothing. But if he is capable of having in- 
clination, will and choice, then what he inclines to, and 
chooses, is grateful to him, whatever that be; whether it be 
his own private good, the good of his neighbours, or the glory 
of God. And so far as it is grateful or pleasing to him, so far 
it is a part of his pleasure, good, or happiness. 

But if this be what is meant by self-love, there is an im- 
propriety and absurdity even in the putting of the question, 
Whether all our love, or our love to each particular object of 
our love, does not arise from self-love? For that would be the 
same as to enquire, Whether the reason why our love is fixed 
on such and such particular objects, is not, that we havea 
capacity of loving some things? ,This may be a general rea- 
son why men love or hate any thing at all; and therein differ 
from stones and trees, which love nothing, and hate nothing. 
But it can never be a reason why, men’s love is placed on such 
and such objects. That a man in general Joves, and is pleased 
with happiness, or has a capacity of enjoying happiness, can- 
not be the reason why such and such things become his happi- 


o 
ness: as for instance, why the good of his neighbour, or the 


=] 
happiness and glory of God, is grateful and pleasing to him, 
and so becomes a part of his happiness. 

Or if what they mean, who say that all love comes from 
self-love, be not, that our loving such and such particular per- 
sons and things arises from our love to happiness in general, 
but from a love to.our own Aappiness, which consists in these 
objects ; so, the reason why we love benevolence to our 
friends, or neighbours, is, because we love our happiness, 
consisting in their happiness, which we take pleasure in:— 
still the notion is absurd. For here the effect is made the 
cause of that of which it is the effect: our happiness, con- 
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sisting in the happiness of the person belaved, is made the 
eause of our love to that person. Whereas the truth plainly . 
is, that our love to the person is the cause of our delighting, 
or being bappy..in his happiness. How comes our happiness 
to consist in the happiness of such as we love, but by our 
hearts being first united to them in atJection, so that we as it 
were look on them as ourselves, and so on their happiness as 
our own? Men who have benevolence to others have plea- 
sure when they see others’ happiness, because seeing their 
happiness gratifies some inclination that was in their hearts 
before. ‘They before inclined to their happiness; which was 
by benevolence or good-will; and therefore, when they see 
their happiness, their inclination is suited, and they are 
pleased. /But the.being of inclinations and appetites is prior 
to any pleasure in gratifying these appetites. ~ 

2. Self-love, as the phrase is used in common speech, 
most commonly signifies a man’s regard to his confined pré- 
vate self, or love to himself with respect to his private 
interest. 

By private interest I mean that which most immediately 
consists in those pleasures, or pains, that are personal. For’ 
there is a comfort, and a grief, that some have in others’ plea- 
sures, or pains; which are in others originally, but are derived 
to them, or in some measure become theirs, br virtue of a 
benevolent union of heart with others. And there are other 
pleasures and pains that are originally our own, and not what 
we have by such a participation with others. Which consist 
in perceptions agreeable, or contrary, to certain personal in- 
clinations implanted in our nature; such as the sensitive ap- 
petites and aversions< Such also is the disposition or the de- 
termination of the mind to be pleased with external beauty, 
and with all inferior, secondary beauty, consisting in uniformi— 
ty, proportion, &c. whether in things external or internal, and 
to dislike the contrary deformity. Such also is the natural 
disposition in men to be pleased in a perception of their be- 
ing the objects of the honour and love of others, and displeased_ 
with others’ hatred and contempt. For pleasures and uneasi- 
ness of this kind are doubtless as much owing to an immediate 
determination of the mind by a fixed law of our nature, as any 
of the pleasures or pains of external sense. And these plea- 
sures are properly of the private and personal kind; being 
not by any participation of the happiness or sorrow of others, 
through benevolence. ‘It is evidently mere self-love that ap- 
pears in this disposition. It-is easy to see, that a man’s love 
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to himself will make him love Jove to himself, and hate hatred 
to himself. And as God has constituted our nature, self-love 
is exercised in no one disposition more than in this. Men, 
probably, are capable of much more pleasure and pain through 


this determination of the mind, than by any other personalin- * 


clination or aversion whatsoever. Though perhaps we do not 
so very often see instances of extreme suffering by this means, 
as by some others, yet we often see evidences of men’s dread- 
ing the contempt of others more than death ; and by such 
instances may conceive something what men would suffer, 
if universally hated and despised; and may reasonably infer 
something of the greatness of the misery, that would arise 
under a sense of universal abhorrence, in a great view of 
intelligent being in general, or ina clear view of the Deity, 


as incomprehensibly and iiimensely great, so that all other | 
beings are as nothing and vanity—together with a sense of his 


immediate continual presence, and an infinite concern with him 
and dependence upon him—and living constantly in the 
midst of most clear and strong evidences and manifestations 
of his hatred and contempt. These things may be sufiicient 
to explain what I mean by private interest; in regard to 
which, self-love, most properly so called, is immediately ex- 
ercised. 

And here I would observe, that if we take self-love in 
this sense, so love to some others may truly be the effect of 
self-love; 2. e. according to the common method and order 


which is maintained in the laws of nature. For no created - 


thing has power to produce an effect any otherwise than by 
virtue of the laws of nature. Thus, that a man should love 
those who are of his party, and who are warmly engaged on 
his side, and promote his interest, is the natural consequence 
of a private self-love. Indeed there i is no metaphysical neces- 
sity, in the nature of things, “that because a man loves himself, 
and regards his own interest, he therefore should love’ those 
that love him, and promote he interest, 2. e. to suppose it to 
be otherwise implies no contradiction. it will not foilow from 
any absolute metaphysical necessity, that because bodies have 

solidity, cohesion, and gravitation towards the centre of the 
earth, therefore a weight suspended on the beam of a balance 
should have greater power to counterbalance a weight onthe 
other side, when at a distance from the fulcrum, than when 
itis near. It implies no contradiction that it should be other- 
wise ; but only as it contradicts that beautiful proportion and 
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harmony, which the Author of Nature observes in the laws of 
nature he has established. Neither is there any absolute ne- 
cessity, that because there is an internal mutual attraction of 
the parts of the earth, or any other sphere, whereby the whole 
becomes one solid coher body, therefore other bodies that 
are around it, should also be attracted by it, and those that 
are nearest, be attracted most. But according to the order 
and proportion generally observed in the laws of nature, one 
of these effects is connected with the other, so that it is justly 
looked upon as the same power of attraction in the globe of the 
earth, which draws bodies about the earth towards its centre, 
with that which attracts the parts of the earth themselves one 
to another ; only exerted under different cireumstances. By 
a like order of nature, a_man’s love to those that love him, 
is no more than a certain expression or eflect_of self-love. 
‘Nor other principle is needful in order to the effect, if nothing 
intervenes to countervail the natural tendency of self-love. 
Therefore there is no more true virtue in a man thus loving 
his friends merely from self-love, than there is in self-love 
itself, the principle from whence it proceeds, So, a man 
being disposed to hate those that hate him, or to resent inju- 
ries done him, arises from self-love, in like manner as loving 
those that love us, and being thankful for kindness shewn us. 
But it is said by some, that it is apparent there is some 
other principle concerned in exciting the passions of gratitude 
and anger besides self-love, v7z. a moral sense, or sense of 
moral beauty and deformity, determining the minds of all 
mankind to approve of, and be pleased with virtue, and ta 
disapprove of vice, coal behold it with displicence; and that 
their seeing or supposing this moral beauty or deformity, in 
the kindness ofa benefactor, or opposition of an adversary, is 
the occasion of these affections of gratitude or anger. Other- 
wise, why are not these affections excited in us towards, ina- 
nimate things that do us good or hurt? Why do not we ex- 
perience gratitude to a garden, or fruitful field ? And why 
are we not angry with a tempest, or blasting mildew, or an 
overflowing stream? We are very differently affected towards 
those that do us good from the virtue of generosity, or hurt 
us from the vice of envy and malice, than towards things that 
burt or help us, which are destitute of reason and will. Con- 
cerning hoi I Be make several remarks. 
. Those who thus argue, that gratitude and anger 
an sproseda from se/f-love, might argue in the same way, 
and with equal reason, that neither can these affections arise 
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from love to others : which is contrary to their own scheme, 
They say, that the reason why we are affected with gratitude 
and anger towards men, rather than things without life, is 
moral sense: which they say is the effect of that principle of 
benevolence or love to others, or love to the public, which is 
naturally in the hearts of all mankind. But now I might say, 
according to their own way of arguing, gratitude and anger 
cannot arise from love to others, or love to the public, or any 
sense of mind that is the fruit of public affection. For how 
differently are we-affected towards those that do good or hurt 
tothe public from understanding and will, and public motive, 


from what we are towards such inanimate things as the sun 


and the clouds, that do good to the public, by enlightening 
and enlivening beams and refreshing showers ; or mildew, and 
an overflowing stream, that does hurt to the public, by de- 
stroying the fruits of the earth ? Yea, if such a kind of argu- 
ment be good, it will prove that gratitude and anger cannot 
arise from the united influence of self-love, and public love, 
or moral sense arising from public affection. For, if so, why are 
we not afiected towards inanimate things, that are beneficial 
or injurious both to us and the public, in the same manner as 
to them that are profitable or hurtful to both on choice and de- 
sign, and from benevolence or malice? 

2. On the supposition, that men love thosé who love 
them, and are angry with those who hate them, from the 
natural influence of self-love; it is not at all strange that the 
Author of Nature, who observes order, uniformity, and harmo- 
ny in establishing its laws, should so order, that it should be 
natural for self-love to cause the mind to be affected differ- 
ently towards exceedingly different objects; and that it 
should cause our heart to extend itself in one manner towards 
inanimate things, which gratify self-love, without sense or will, 
and in another manner towards beings which we look upon as 
having understanding and will, like ourselves, and exerting | 
these faculties in our favour, and promoting our interest from 
love to us. No wonder, seeing we love ourselves, that it 
should be natural to us to extend something of that same kind 
of love which we have for ourselves, to them who are the 
same kind of beings as ourselves, and comply with the incli- 
nations of our self-love, by expressing the same sort of love 
towards us. 

3. If we should allow that to be universal, that in grati- 
tude and anger there is the exercise of some kind of moral 
semse-—as it is granted there is something that may be so 
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called—all the moral sense that is essential to those affections, 
is asense of Desert; which is to be referred to that sense of 
justice, before spoken of, consisting in an apprehension of that 
secondary kind of beauty that lies in- uniformity and propor- 
tion ; which solves all the difficulty in the objection. Others 
Jove and kindness to us, or their ill-will and injuriousness, 
appear to us to deserve our love or our resentment. Or, in 
other words, it seems to us no other than just, that as they 
love us and do us good, we also should love them and do 


them good. And so it seems just, that when others’ hearts 


oppose us, and they from their hearts do us hurt, our hearts 
should oppose them, and that we should dustaa! themselves: 
may suffer in like manner as we have suffered, 2. e. there ap- 
pears to us to be a natural agreement, proportion, and adjust- 
ment between these things ; which is indeed a kind of moral 
sense, or sense of beauty in moral things. But, as was before 
shewn, it isa moral sense of a secondary kind, and is entirely 
different from a sense or relish of the original essential beauty 
of true virtue; and may be without any principle of true 
virtue in the heart. Therefore, doubtless, it isagreat mustake 
in any to suppose, that the moral sense which appears and is 
exercised in a sense of desert, is the same thing as a love of 
virtue, ora disposition and determination of mind to be pleas- 
ed with true virtuous beauty, consisting in public benevolence. 
Which may be further confirmed, if it be considered, that 
even with respect to asense of justice or desert, consisting 
in uniformity—and agreement between others’ actions to- 
wards us, and our actions towards them, in a way of well- 
doing, or of ill-doing, itis not absolutely necessary to the being 
of these passions of gratitude and anger, that there should 
be any notion of justice in them, in any public or general view 
of things : as will appear by what shall be next observed. 

4. Those authors who hold, that the moral sense, which is 
natural to all mankind, consists in a natural relish of the beauty 
of virtue, and so arises froma principle of true virtue implanted 
by nature in the hearts of all, hold that true virtue consists in 


gublic benevolence. Therefore, if the affections of gratitude and. 


anger necessarily imply such a moral sense as they suppose, 
then these affections imply some delight in the public good, 
and an aversion of the mind to public. evil. And if so, then 
every time a man feels anger for opposition, or gratitude for 
any favour, there must be at “least a supposition of a tendency 
to public injury in that opposition, and a tendency to public 
benefit in the fayour that excites his gratitude. But how far is 
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this from being true? For instance; a ship’s crew enter into 
a conspiracy against the master, to murder him, and run away 
with the ship, and turn pirates: but before they bring their 
matters to ripeness for execution, one of them repents, and 
opens the whole design; whereupon the rest are apprehended 
and brought to justice. The crew are enraged with him that 
has betrayed them, and earnestly seek opportunity to revenge 
themselves upon him. And for an instance of gratitude; a 
‘gang of robbers that have long infested the neighbouring 
country, have a particular house whither they resort, and 
where they meet from time to time, to divide their booty, and 
hold their consultations for carrying on their pernicious designs. 
The magistrates and officers of the country, after many fruit- 
Jess endeavours to discover their secret place of resort, at 
length are well-informed where it is, and are prepared mits 
EeiGeient force to surprise them, and seize them all, at the 
place of rendezvous, at an hour ‘appointed, when they under- 
stand they will all be there. A little before the arrival of the 
appointed hour, while the officers with their bands are ap- 
proaching, some person is so kind to these robbers, as to give 
them notice of their danger, so as just to give them opportu- 
nity to escape. They are ¢hankful to him, and give him a 
handful of money for his kindness. Now, in such instances, 
I think it is plain, that there is no supposition of a pudblic in- 
jury in that which is the occasion of their anger; yea, they 
know the contrary. Nor is there any supposition of pudlic 
good in that which excites their gratitude ; neither has public 
benevolence, or moral sense, consisting in a determination to 
approve of what is for the public good, any influence at all in 
the affair. And though there be some affection, besides a 
sense of uniformity and proportion, that has influence in such 
anger and gratitude, it is not public affection or benevolence, 
but private affection; yea, that affection which is to the 
highest. degree private, consisting in a man’s love of his own 
person. 

5. The passion of anger, in particular, seems to have 
been unluckily chosen as a medium to prove a sense and de- 
termination to delight in virtue, consisting in benevolence 
natural to all mankind. For if that moral sense which is exer- 
cised in anger, were that which arose from a benevolent temper 
of heart, being no other than a sense or relish of the beauty 
of benevolence, one would think, a disposition to anger should 
¢ncrease, at least in some proportion, as a man had more of a 
sweet, benign, and benevolent temper: which seems contrary 
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to experieuce, which shews that the less men have of benevo- 
lence, and the more they have of a contrary temper, the more 
are they disposed to anger and deep resentment of injuries. 

And though gratitude be that which many speak of as a 
certain noble principle of virtue, which God has implanted in 
the hearts of all mankind; and though it be true there is a 
gratitude that is truly virtuous; and the want of gratitude, or 
an ungrateful temper, is ¢ruly vicious, and argues an abom- 
inable depravity of heart; yet I think; what has been observed 
may serve to convince such as impartially consider it, not only 
that not all anger, or hating those which hate us, but also that 
not all gratitude, or loving those which love us, arises from a 
truly virtuous benevolence of heart. 

Another sort of affections, which may be properly referred 
to self-love, as its source, and which might be expected to be 
the fruit of it, according to the general analogy of nature’s 
laws, is that of affections to such as are near tous by the ties 
of nature. Such are those of whose beings we have been 
the occasion, in whom we have a very peculiar propriety, and 
whose circumstances, even from the beginning of their ex- 
istence, many ways lead them to a high esteem of us, and to 
treat us with great dependence, submission and compliance. 
These the constitution of the world makes to be united in 
interest, and accordingly to act as one, in innumerable affairs, 
with a communion in each other’s affections, desires, cares, 
friendships, enmities, and pursuits. . As to the opinion of those 
who ascribe the natural affection there is between parents and 
children to a particular zms¢inct of nature, I shall take notice of 
it afterwards. 

And as men may love persons and things from self-love, 
so may their love to gualzties and characters arise from the same 
source. Some represent this, as though there were need of a 
great degree of metaphysical refining to make it out, that 


men approve of others from self-love, whom they hear of at: 


a distance, or read of in history, or see represented on the 
stage, from whom they expect no profit or advantage. But 
perhaps it is not considered, that what we approve of in 
the first place is the character; and from the character 
we approve the person. And is ita strange thing, than men 
should from self-love like a temper or character, which, in its 
nature and tendency, falls in with the nature and tendency 
of self-love; and which we know by experience and self- 
evidence, without metaphysical refining, in the general tends 
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to men’s pleasure and benefit? And on the contrary, is it 
strange that any should dislike what they see tends to men’s 
pain and misery? Is there need of a great degree of subtilty 
and abstraction, to make it out, that a child, who has heard 
and seen much of what is calculated strongly to fix an idea of 
the pernicious, deadly nature of the rattle-snake, should have 
an aversion to that species from self-love ; so as to have ade- 
gree of this aversion and disgust excited by seeing even the 
picture of that animal? And that from the same self-love it 
should be pleased witha lively representation of some pleasant 
fruit of which it has often tasted the sweetness ? Or, with 
the image ofsome bird, which it has always been told is inno- 
cent, and with whose pleasant singing it has often been en- 
tertained? Yet the child neither fears being bitten by the 
picture of the snake, nor expects to eat of the painted fruit, 
or to hear the figure of the bird sing. I suppose none will 
think it difficult to allow, that such an approbation or disgust 
of a child may be accounted for from its natural delight in 
the pleasures of zaste and hearing, and its aversion to pain and 
death, through self-love, together with the habitual connec- 
tion of these agreeable or tervible ideas with the form and qua- 
lities of these objects, the ideas of which are impressed on the 
mind of the child by their images. 

And where is the difficulty of allowing, that a person 
may hate the general character of a spiteful and malicious 
man, for the like reason as he hates the general nature of a 
serpent; knowing, from reason, instruction and experience, 
that malice in men is pernicious to mankind, as wellas spite 
or poison in a serpent? Andif a man may from se/f-love dis- 
approve the vices of malice, envy, and others of that sort, 
which naturally tend to the Aur¢ of mankind, why may he not 
from the same principle approve the contrary virtues of meek- 
ness, peaceableness, benevolence, charity, generosity, justice, 
and the social virtues in general; which, he as easily and 
clearly knows, naturally tend to the good of mankind ?—It is 
undoubtedly true, that some have a love to these virtues from 
a higher principle. But yet I think it as certainly true, that 
there is generally in mankind a sort of approbation of them, 
which arises from self-/ove. 

Besides what has been already said, the same thing fur- 
ther appears from this ; that men commonly are most affected 
towards, and most highly approve, those virtues which agree 
with their znferest most, according to their various conditions 
in life. Wesee that persons of low condition are especially 
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enamoured with a condescending, accessible, affable temper 
in the great ; not only in those whose condescension has been 
exercised towards themselves ; but they. will be peculiarly 
taken with such a character when they have accounts of it 
from others, or when they meet with it in history, or even in 
romance. The poor will most highly approve and commend 
liberality. The weaker sex, who especially need assistance 
and protection, will peculiarly esteem and applaud fortitude 
and generosity in those of the other sex, of whom they read 
or hear, or which they have represented tothem on a stage. 

I think it plain from what has been observed, that as men 
may approve, and be disposed to commend a benevolent 
temper from se/f-love ; so the higher the degree of benevo- 
lence is, the more may they approve of it. This will account 
for some kind of approbation, from this principle, even of 
love to enemies, v2z. as a man loving his enemies is an evidence 
of ahigh degree of benevolence of temper; the degree of 
it appearing from the obstacles it overcomes. And it may be 
here observed, that the consideration ofthe tendency and in- 
fluence of self- love may shew, how men in general may ap- 
prove of justice from another ground, besides that approbation 
of the secondary beauty there is in uniformity and proportion, 
which is natural to all. Men, from their infancy, see the 
necessity of it, not only that it is necessary for others, or for 
human society ; but they find the necessity of it for them- 
selves, in instances that continually occur; which tends to 
prejudice them in its favour, and to fix an habitwal approbation 
of it from self-love. 

Again, that forementioned approbation of justice and 
desert, arising from a sense of the beauty of natural agreement 
and proportion, will have a kind of reflex, and indirect in- 
fluence to cause men to approve benevolence, and disap- 
prove malice; as men see that he who hates and injures o- 
thers deserves to be hated and punished, and that he who is 
benevolent, and loves others, and does them good, deserves 
himself also to be loved and rewarded by others, as they see 
the natural congruity or agreement, and mutual adaptedness 
of these things. And having always seen this, malevolence 
becomes habitually connected in the mind with the idea of 
being hated and punished, which is disagreeable to self-love ; 
andthe idea of benevolence is habitually connected and as- 
sociated with the idea of being loved and rewarded by others, 
which is grateful to self-love. And by virtue of this associa- 
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tion of ideas, benevolence itself becomes grateful, and the 
contrary displeasing. 

Some vices may become in a degree odious by the in- 
fluence of self-love, through an habitual connection of ideas 
of contempt with it; contempt being what self-love abhors. 
So it may often be with drunkenness, gluttony, sottishness, 
cowardice, sloth, niggardliness, The idea of contempt he- 
comes associated with the idea of such vices, both because we 
are used to observe, that these things are commonly objects 
of contempt, and also find, that they excite contempt in our- 
selves. Some of them appear marks of littleness, 7, e. of small 
abilities, and weakness of mind, and insufficiency for any 
considerable effects among mankind. By others, men’s in- 
fluence is contracted into a narrow sphere, and by such 
means persons become of less importance, and more insigni- 
ficant. And things of little importance are naturally little 
accounted of. And some of these ill qualities are such as man 
kind find it their interest to treat with contempt, as they are 
very hurtful to human suciety.—There are no particular mo- 
ral virtues whatsoever, but what in some or other of these 
ways, and most of them in several, come to have some kind 
of approbation from self-love, without the influence of a truly 
virtuous principle ; nor any particular vices, but what, by the 
same means, meet with some disapprobation. 

This kind of approbation and dislike, through the joint _ 
influence of self-/ove and association of ideas, is in many vastly 
heightened by education. ‘This is the means of a strong, close, 
and almost irefragable association, in innumerable instances 
of ideas, which have no connection any other way than by 
education; and is the means of greatly strengthening that 
association, or connection, which persons are led into by 
other means: as any one would be convinced, perhaps more 
effectually than in most other ways, if they had opportunity 
of any considerable acquaintance with American savages and 
their children. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of natural Conscience, and the moral Sense. 


"Turner is yet another disposition or principle, of great im- 
portance, natural to mankind; which, if we consider the con- 
sistence and harmony of nature’s laws, may also be looked 
upon as, in some sort, arising from self-love, or self-union ; 
and that is, a disposition i in man to be uneasy in a conscious- 
ness of being inconsistent with himself, and as it were against 
himself in his own actions: ‘This appears particularly in the 
inclination of the mind to be uneasy in the consciousness of 
doing that to others, which he should be angry with them for 
doing to him, if they were in his case, and he in theirs; or of 
forbearing to do that to them, which he would be displeased 
with them for neglecting to do to him. 

I have observ ed, from. time to time, that in pure love to 
other's, i. e. love not arising from self-love, there is an union of 
the heart with others; a kind of enlargement of the mind, 
whereby it so extends itself as to take others into a man’s 
self: and therefore it implies a disposition to feel, to desire, 
and to act as though others were one with ourselves. So, 
self-love implies an inclination to feel and act as one with our- 
selves; which naturally renders a sensible inconsistence with 
ourselves, and self-opposition in what we ourselves choose 
and do, to be uneasy to the mind: which will cause uneasi- 
ness of mind to be the consequence of a maleyolent and un- 


just behaviour towards others, and a kind of disapprobation © 


of acts of this nature, and an approbation of the contrary. To 
do that to another, which we should be angry with him for 
doing to us, and to hate a person for doing that to us, 
which we sticulld) incline to and insist on doing to him, 
if we were exactly, in the same case, is to disagree with 
ourselves, and contradict ourselves. It would be for our- 
selves both to choose and adhere to, and yet to refuse and 
utterly reject the very same thing. No wonder, this is con- 
trary to nature. No wonder, that such a self-opposition, and 
inward war with-a man’s self, naturaily begets unquietness, and 
raises disturbance in his mind. 

Thus approving of actions, because we therein act as in 
agreement with ourselves ; and thus disapproving, and being 
uneasy in the consciousness of disagreeing with ourselves, in 
what we do, is quite a different thing from approving or dis- 
approving actions because in them we are united with being 
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in general: which is loving or hating actions from a sense of 
the primary beauty of true virtue, and of the odiousness of 
sin. The former of these principles i is private; the latter is 
public, and truly benevolent in the highest sense. The for- 
mer—an inclination to agree with ourselyes—is a natural 
principle: but the latter—an agreement or union of heart to 
the great system, and to God the head of it, who is all and 
all in it—is a divine principle. 

In that uneasiness now mentioned, consists very much of 
that inward trouble men have from reflections of conscience : 
and when they are free from this uneasiness, and are conscious 
to themselves, that in what they have acted towards others, 
they have done the same which they should have expected 
from them in the same case, then they have what is called 
peace of conscience, with respect to these actions. And there 
is also an approbation of conscience, respecting the conduct of 
others towards ourselves. As when we are blamed, con- 
demned, or punished by them, and are conscious to ourselves 
that if we were in their case, and they in ours, we should in 
like manner, blame, condemn, and punish them. And thus 
men’s consciences may justify God’s anger and condemnation. 
When they have the ideas of God’s greatness, their relation 
to him, the benefits they have received from him, the mani- 
festations he has made of his will to them, &c. strongly im- 
pressed on their minds, a comsczousness is excited within them 
of those resentments, which would be occasioned in themselves 
by an injurious treatment in any wise parallel. 

There certainly is such a consciousness as this oftentimes 
within men, implied in the thoughts and views of the mind, of 
which, perhaps on reflection, they could hardly give an ac- 
count. Unless men’s consciences are greatly stupified, it is 
naturally and necessarily suggested; and habitually, spon- 
taneously, instantaneously, cal, as it were, insensibly arises 
in the mind. And the more so for this reason, that we have 
no other way to conceive of any thing which other persons 
act or suffer, but by recalling and exciting the ideas of what 
we ourselves are conscious we have found in our own minds; 
and by putting the ideas which we obtain by this means in 
the place of another; or, as it were, substituting ourselves in 
their place. Thus we have no conception, what understand- 
ing, perception, love, pleasure, pain, or desire are in others; 
but by putting ourselves as it were in their stead, or transfer- 
ring the ideas we obtain of such things in our own minds by 
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consciousness into their place; making such an alteration, as to 
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degree and circumstances, as what we observe of them rea 

guires. It is thus in all moral things that we conceive of in 

others; and indeed in every thing we conceive of, belonging . 
to others, more than shape, size, complexion, situation, and 

motion of their bodies. And this is the only way that we 

come to be capable of having ideas of any perception or act 

even of the Godhead. We never could have any notion what 
“understanding or volition, love or hatred are, either in creat- 

ed spirits or in God, if we had never experienced what under- 

standing and volition, love and hatred are in our own minds, 

Knowing what they are by consciousness, we can deny limits, 
and remove changeableness and other imperfections, and as- 

cribe them to God. 

But though men in thinking of others do as it were put 
themselves in their place, they do it so habitually, instantane- 
ously, and without set purpose, that they can scarce give any 
account of it, and many would think it strange if they were 
told of it. In all a man’s thoughts of another person, in what- 
ever he apprehends of his moral conduct to others or to him- 
self, if it be in loving or hating him, approving or condemning 
him, rewarding or punishing him, he necessarily as it were, 
puts himself in his stead; and therefore the more naturally, 
easily, and quietly sees whether he, being in his place, should 
approve or condemn, be angry or pleased as he is. 


Natural conscience consists in these two things. 


1. In that disposition to approve or disapprove the moral_ 
treatment which passes between us and others, from a deter- 
mination of the mind to be easy or uneasy, in a consciousness 
of our being consistent or inconsistent with ourselves. Here- 
by we have a disposition to approve our own treatment of an- 
other, when we are conscious to ourselves that we treat him 
so as we should expect to be treated by him, were he in our 
case and we in his; and to disapprove of our own treatment 
of another, when we are conscious that we should be displeased 
with the fice treatment from him, if we were in his case. So 
we in our consciences approve of another’s treatment of us, 
if we are conscious to ourselves, that if we were in his case, 
and he in ours, we should think it just to treat him as he treats 
us; and disapprove his treatment of us, when we are conscious 
. that we should think it unjust, if we were in his case. Thus 
men’s consciences approve or disapprove the sentence of their 
judge, by which they are acquitted or condemned. But this 
is not all that is in natural conscience. Besides this approving 
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or disapproving from uneasiness as being inconsistent with 
outselves, there is another thing that must precede it, and be 
the foundation of it. As for instance, when my conscience 
disapproves my own treatment of another, being conscious to 
myself, that were I in his case, I should be displeased and an- 
gry with him for so treating me; the question might be asked, 
What would be the ground of that supposed disapprobation, 
displeasure, and anger, which I am conscious would be in me 
in that case? Therefore, : 

2. The other thing which belongs to the approbation or 
disapprobation of natural conscience, is the sense of desert 
which was spoken of before; consisting, as was observed, in a 
natural agreement, proportion and harmony, between male- 
volence or injury, and resentment and punishment; or be~ 
tween loving and being loved, between shewing kindness and 
being rewarded, &c. Both these kinds of approving or disap-~ 
proving, concur in the approbation or disapprobation of con- 
science: the one founded on the other. Thus, when a man’s 
conscience disapproves of his treatment of his neighbour, in 
the first place, he is conscious, that if he were in his neigh- 
bour’s stead, he should resent such treatment from a sense of 
justice, or from a sense of uniformity and equality between 
such treatment, and resentment, and punishment; as before 
explained. And then, in the next place, he perceives, that 
therefore he is not consistent with himself, in doing what he 
himself should resent in that case; and hence disapproves it, 
as being naturally averse to opposition to himself. 

Approbation and disapprobation of conscience, in the 
sense now explained, will extend to all virtue and vice; to 
every thing whatsoever that is moraily good or evil, in a mind 
which does not confine its view toa private sphere, but will take 
things in general into its consideration, and is free from spe- 
culative error. For, as all virtue or moral good may be resolved 
into love to others, either God or creatures; so, men easily 
see the uniformity and natural agreement there is between 
Joving others, and being accepted and favoured by others. 
And all vice, sin, or moral evii summarily consisting in the 
want of this love to others, or in malevolence; so, men easily 
see the natural agreement there is between hating and doing ill 
to others, and being hated by them, and suffering ill from 
them, or from him that acts for all, and has the care of the 
whole system. And as this sense of equality and natural 
agreement extends to all moral good and evil; so, this lays a 
foundation of an equal extent with the other kind of approba- 
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tion and disapprobation, which is grounded upon it, arising 
from an aversion to self-inconsistence and opposition. For in 
all cases of benevolence, or the contrary towards others, we 
are capable of putting ourselves in the place of others, and are 
naturally led to do it; and so of being conscious to ourselves, 
how we should like or dislike such treatment from others. 
Thus natural conscience, if the understanding be properly 
enlightened, and stupifying prejudices are removed, concurs 
with the law of God, is of equal extent with it, and joins its 
voice with it in every article. 

And thus, in particular, we may see in what respect this 
natural conscience extends to true virtue, consisting in union 
of heart to being in general, and supreme love to God. For, 
although it sees not, or rather does not éaste its primary and 
essential beauty, 2. ¢. it tastes no sweetness in benevolence to 
being in general, simply considered, for nothing but general 
benevolence itself can do that, yet, this natuyal conscience, 
common to mankind, may approve of it from that uniformity, 
equality and justice, which there is in it; and the demerié 
which is seen in the contrary, consisting in the natural agree- 
ment. between the contrary, and being hated of being in gene- 
ral. Men, by natural conscience, may see the justice, or 
natural agreement, there is in yielding all to God, as we 
receive all from him; and the justice there is in being his that 
made us, and willingly so, which is the same as being depend- 
ent on his will, and conformed to it in the manner of our 
being; as we are for our being itself, and in the conformity 
of our will to his, on whose will we are universally and most 
perfectly dependent. There is also justice in our supreme love 
to God; anaturalagreement in our having a supreme respect 
to him who exercises infinite goodness to us, and from whom 
we receive all well-being. Besides, disagreement and discord © 
appears worse to natural sense in things nearly related, and of 
great importance: and therefore it must appear very ill, as it 
respects the infinite Being, and in that infinitely great relation 
which there is between the Creator and his creatures.. And it ‘ 
is easy to conceive how natural conscience, should see the 
desert of punishment, in the contrary of true virtue, viz. 
opposition and enmity to being in general. For, this is only ta 
see the natural agreement there is between opposing being in 
general, and being opposed by being in general; with a con~ 
sciousness how, if we were infinitely great, we should expect 
to be regarded according to our greatness, and should propor- 
tionably “resent contempt. This navural ‘conscience, if well- 
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informed, will approve of true virtue, and will disapprove and 
condemn the want of it, and opposition to it; and yet without* 
seeing the true beauty of it. Yea, if men’s consciences were 
fully enlightened, if they were delivered from being confined 
to a private sphere, and brought to view, and consider things 
in general, and delivered from being stupified by sensual 
objects and appetites, as they will be at the day of judgment, 
they would approve nothing but true virtue, nothing but ge- 
neral benevolence and those affections and actions that are 
consistent with it, and subordinate to it. For they must see, 
that consent to being in general, and supreme respect to the 
Being of beings, is most just; ae that every thing which is 
mconsistent with it, and interferes with it, or flows from the 
want of it, is unjust oud deserves the opposition of universal 
existence, 

Thus has God established and ordered that this principle 
of natural conscience, which, though it implies no such thing as 
actual benevolence to being in general, nor any delight in 
such a principle, simply considered, and so implies no truly 
spiritual sense or virtuous taste, yet should approve and con- 
demn the same things that are approved and condemned by a 
spiritual sense or virtuous taste. And that moral sense which 
is natural to mankind, so far as it is disinterested, and not? 
‘founded in association of ideas, is the same with this natural ¢ 
conscience. 

The sense of moral good and evil, and that disposition 
to approve virtue, and disapprove vice, which men have by 
natural conscience, is that moral sense so much insisted on in 
the writings of many of late. A misunderstanding of this, 
seems to have misled those moralists who have insisted ona 
disinterested moral sense, universal in the world of mankind, | 
as an evidence of a disposition to true virtue, consisting in 
a benevolent temper, naturally implanted in the minds of all 
men. Some of the arguments used by these writers, indeed 
prove that there is a moral sense or taste, universal among 
men, distinct from what arises from self-love. Though I 
humbly conceive, there is some confusion in their Se 
on the subject, and not a proper distiuction observed in the 
instances of men’s approbation of virtue, which they produce. 
Some of which are not to their purpose, being instances of 
that approbation of virtue which arises from self-love. But 
other instances prove, that there is a moral taste, or sense of 
moral good and evil, natural to all, which do not properly- 
arise from self-love. Yet I conceive there are no.instances of 
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this kind which may not be referred to natural conscience, and 
particularly to that-which I have observed to be primary in 
the approbation of natural conscience, vz. a sense of desert, 
and approbation of that natural agreement there is, in manner 
and measure, in justice, But I think it is plain from what has 
been said, that neither this, nor any thing else wherein con- 
sists the sense of moral good and evil, which there is in natu=— 
ral conscience, is of the nature of a truly virtuous taste, or 
determination of mind to relish and delight in the essential 
beauty of true virue, arising from a virtuous henevolence of 
heart. : 
But it further appears from this; if the approbation of 
conscience were the same with the approbation of the zrelina- 
tion of the heart, or the natural disposition and determination 
of the mind to love and be pleased with virtue; then appro- 
bation and condemnation of conscience would always be in 
proportion to the virtuous temper of the mind; or rather, the 
degree would be just the same. In that person who had a 
high degree of a virtuous temper, therefore, the testimony of 
conscience in favour of virtue would he equally full: But he 
who had but little, would have as little a degree of the testi- 
mony of conscience for virtue, and against vice. But I 
think, the case, is evidently otherwise. Some men, through 
the strength of vice in their hearts, will go on in sin against 
clearer light and stronger convictious of conscience than 
others. If conscience, approving duty and disapproving sin, 
were the same thing as the exercise of a virtuous principle of 
the heart, in loying duty and hating sin, then remorse of 
conscience will be the same thing as repentance ; and just in 
the same degree as the sinner feels remorse of conscience for 
sin, in the same degree is his heart turned from the loye of sin 
to the hatred of it, inasmuch as they are the very same thing. 
Christians have the greatest reason to believe, from the 
scriptures, that in the future day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God, when sinners shall be called to 
answer before their judge, and all their wickedness, in all 
its aggravations, brought forth, and clearly manifested in the 
perfect light of that day ; and God will reprove ‘them, and 
set their sins in order before them, their consciences will 
be greatly awakened and convinced, their mouths will be 
stopped, all stupidity of conscience will be at an end, and con- 
science will have its full exercise ; and therefore their con- 
sciences will approve the dreadful sentence of the judge against 
them ; and seeing that they have deserved so great a pu- 
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nishment, will join with the judge incondemning them. And 
this, according to the notion I am opposing, would be the same 
thing as their being brought to the fullest repentance ; their 
hearts being perfectly changed to hate sin and love holiness ; 
and virtue or holiness of heart in them will be brought to the 
most full and perfect exercise. But how much otherwise, have 
we reason to suppose it will then be ? Then the sin and wick- 
edness of their heart will come to its highest dominion and 
completest exercise ; they shall be wholiy left of God, and 
given up to their wickedness, even as the devils are! Ww hen 
God has done waiting on sinners, and his Spirit done striving 
with them, he will not restrain their wickedness, as he oes 
now. But sin shall then rage in their hearts, as a fire no lon- 
ger testrained or kept under. It is proper for a judge when 
he condemns a criminal, to endeavour so to set his guilt before 
him as to convince his fponceicnee of the justice of the sen- 
tence. ‘Thisthe Almighty will do effectually, and do to per- 
fection, so as most thoroughly to awaken and convince the con- 
science. But if natural conscience, and the disposition of 
the heart to be pleased with virtue, were the same, then at 
the same time that the conscience was brought to its perfect 
exercise, the heart would be made perfectly holy; or, would 
have the exercise of true virtue and holiness in perfect bene- 
volence of temper. But instead of this, their wickedness 
will then be brought to perfection, and wicked’ men will be- 
come very devils, and accordingly will be sentaway as cursed 
into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 

But supposing natural conscience to be what has been des- 
eribed, all these difficulties and absurdities are wholly avoided. 
Sinners when they see the greatness of the beingin contempt of 
whom they have lived, with rebellion and opposition and have 
clearly set before them their obligations to him, as their Creator, 
preserver, benefactor, &c. together with the degree in which 
they have acted as enemies to him, may have a clear sense 
of the desert of their sin, consisting in the natural agreement 
there is between such contempt and opposition of sucha being, 
and his despising and opposing them; between their beang 
and acting as so great enemies tosuch a God, and their suffer- 
ing the dreadful consequences of his being ne acting as their 
great enemy ; and their being conscious. within themselves 
of the degree of anger, which would naturally arise in their 
own hearts in such acase, if they were in the place and state 
of their judge. In order to these things, there is no need of 
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_a virtuous benevolent temper, relishing and delighting in bés 
/ nevolence, and loathing the contrary. The conscience may 
see the natural agreement between opposing and being oppos+ 
ed, between hating and being hated, without abhorring male- 
volence from a benevolent temper of mind, or without loving 
God from a view of the beauty of his holiness. These things 
shave no necessary dependence one on the other. 


. Aah 


CHAP. VI. 


Of particular instincts of Nature, which in some respects resem 
ble viriue. ? 


"Tuere are various dispositions and inclinations natural to 
men, which depend on particular laws of nature, determining 
their minds to certain affections and actions towards particular 
objects; which laws seem to be established chiefly for the 
preservation of mankind, and their comfortably subsisting in 
the world, These dispositions may be called znstinets. 

Some of these instincts respect only ourselves personally : 
such are many of our natural appetites and ayersions: Some 
of them are more social, and extend to others: such are the 
mutual inelinations between the sexes, &c,>-Some of these 
dispositions are more external and sensitive: such are those 
that relate to meat and drink, and the more sensitive in¢lina- 
tions of the sexes towards each other. Others are more 
internal and mental: consisting in affections which mankind 
haturally exercise towards some of their fellow-creatures, and 
in some cases towards men in general. Some of these may 
be called kind affections; as having something in them of be- 
nevolence, or a resemblance of it: and others are of an angry 
appearance ; such as the passion of jealousy between the sexes, 
especially in the male towards the female. 

It is only the former of these two last mentioned sorts 
that it is to my purpose to consider in this place, wiz. those 
natural instincts which have the appearance of benevolence 
and soin some respects resemble virtue. These I shall there- 
fore consider; and shall endeavour to shew, that none of 
them can be of the nature of true virtue. 

.. ‘That kind affection which is exercised one towards ano- 
ther in. natural relation, particularly the love of parents to 
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their children, called natural affection, is by many referred 


to instinct. I have already considered this sort of love as an 


affection that arises from self-love; and in that view, have 
shewn it cannot be of the nature of true virtue. But if any 
think, that natural affection is more properly to be referred to 
a particular instinct of nature than to self-love, as its cause, I 
shall not think it a point worthy of any controversy or dispute. 
In my opinion doth are true ; viz. that natural affection is owing 
to natural instinct, and also that it arises from self-love. It 
may be said to arise from instinct, as it depends on a law of 
nature. But yet it may be truly reckoned as an affection 
arising from self-love ; because, though it arises from a law of 
nature, yet that is such a law as according to the order and 
harmony every where observed among the laws of nature, is 
connected with, and follows from self-love ; as was shewn be- 
fore. However, it is not necessary to my present purpose to 
insist on this. For if natural affection to a man’s children, or” 


“near relations, is an affection arising from a particular inde-' 


pendent instinct of nature---which the Creator in his wisdom 
has implanted in men for the preservation and well-being of 
the world of mankind: yet it cannot be of the nature of 
true virtue. For it has been observed, and I humbly con- 
ceive, proved before, (Chap. II.) that if any being or beings 
have by natural instinct, or any other means, a determination 
of mind to benevolence, extending only to some particular 
persons or private system, however large that system may 
be---or however great a number of individuals it may con- 
tain, so long as it contains but an infinitely small part of uni- 
versal existence, and so bears no proportion to this great and 
universal system---such limited private benevolence, not 
arising from, not being subordinate to benevolence to being in 
general, cannot. have the nature of true virtue. However, it 
may not be amiss briefly to observe now, that it is evident to a 
demonstration, those affections cannot be of the nature of true 
virtue, from these two things. 

' First, That they do not arise from a principle of virtue. 
A principle of virtue, I think, is owned by the most consider- 
ble of late writers on morality to be gencral henevolence or 
public affection: and I think it has been proved to be union of 
heart to being simply considered; which implies a disposition 
to benevolence to being in general. Now, by the supposition, 
the affections we are speaking of do not arise from this princi- 
ple; and that, whether we suppose they arise from self-love, 
or from particular instincts: because either of those sources 
is diverse from a principle of general benevolence. And, 
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Secondly, These private affections, if they do not arisé 
from general benevolence, and they are not connected with 
it in their first existence, have no tendency to produce it. 
This appears from what has been observed : for being not de- 
pendent on it, their detached and unsubordinate operation 
rather implies opposition to sei: in general, than general bene- 
volence ; as every one sees and owns with respect to self-love. 
And there are the very same reasons why any other private 
affection, confined to limits infinitely short of universal exist- 
ence, should have that influence, as well as love that is con- 
fined to a single person. Now upon the whole, nothing can— 
be plainer than that affections which do not arise froma virtuous 
principle, and have no tendency to true virtue, as their effect, 
cannot be of the nature of true virtue. : 

For the reasons which have been given, it is undeniably 
true, that if persons have a benevolent affection limited to a 


‘party, or to the nation in general, of which they are apart, or 


the public community to which they belong, though it be as 
large as the Roman empire was of old; yea, if there could be 
a cause determining a person to benevolence towards the 
whole world of mankind, or even all created sensible natures 
tiroughout the universe, exclusive of union of heart to general 
existence and of love to God—not derived from that temper 
of mind which disposes to a supreme regard to him, nor subor- 
dinate to such divine love---it cannot be of the nature of true 
Virtue. 

If what is called natural affection, arises from a particular 
natural instinct, much more indisputably does that mutual 
aifection which naturally arises between the sexes. I agree 
with Hutcuison and Hume in this, that there is a foundation 
laid in nature for kind affections between the sexes, diverse 
from all inclinations to sensitive pleasure, and which do not 
properly arise from any such inclination. There is doubtless 
a disposition both to a mutual benevolence and mutual com- 
placence, that are not naturally and necessarily connected with 
avy sensitive desires. But yet it is manifest such affections 
as-are limited to opposite sexes, are from a particular instinct 
thus directing and hmiting them ; and not arising from a prin- 
ciple of general benevolence; for this has no tendency to any 
such limitation. And though these affections do not properly 
arise from the sensitive desires which are between the sexes, 
yet they are implanted by the Author of Nature chiefly for the 
sauie purpose, viz. the preservation or continuation of the 
world of mankind. Hereby persons become willing to for- 
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- gake father and mother, and all their natural relations in the 
families where they were born and brought up; for the sake of 
a stated union with a companion of the other sex, in bearing 
and going through that series of labours, anxieties, and pains, 
requisite to the being, support, and education of a family of 
children; and partly also for the comfort of mankind as united 
in a marriage-relation. But I suppose few, if any, will deny, 
that the peculiar natural dispositions there are to mutual affec- 
tion between the sexes, arise from an zs¢?nct or particular 
law of nature. And therefore it is manifest, from what has 
been said already, that those natural dispositions cannot be of 
the nature of true virtue. 

Another affection which is owing to a particular instinct, 
is that pity which is natural to mankind when they see others 
in great distress. It is acknowledged, that such an affection 
is natural to mankind. ButI think it evident, that the pity 
which is general and natural, is owing to a particular instinct, 
and is not of the nature of true virtue. I am far from saying, 
that there is no such thing as a truly virtuous pity among 
mankind; or, that none is to be found, which arises from that 
truly virtuous divine principle of general benevolence to sen- 
sitive beings. Yet at the same time I think, this is not the 
case with ALL pity, or with that disposition to pity which is 
natural to mankind incommon, I think I may be bold to say, 
this does not arise from benevolence, nor is it properly called 
by that name. 

If all that uneasiness on the sight of others’ extreme dis- 
tress, which we call pity, were properly of the nature of be- 
nevolence, then they who are the subjects of this passion, 
must needs be in a degree of uneasiness in being sensible of 
the total want of happiness, of all such as they would be dis- 
posed to pity in extreme distress. For that certainly is the 
most direct tendency and operation of benevolence or good 
will, to desire the happiness of its object. But now this is not 
the case universally, where men are disposed to exercise pity. 
There are many who would not be sensibly affected with any 
uneasiness to know that others were dead, yea men, who are 
not influenced by the consideration of a future state, but view 
death as only a cessation of all sensibility, and consequently 
an end of all happiness—who yet would have been moved 
with pity towards the same persons, if they had seen them 
under some very extreme anguish. Some would be moved 
with pity by seeing a brute-creature under extreme and long 
torments, who yet suffer no uneasiness in knowing that many 
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thousands of them every day cease to live, and so have ay 
end put to all their pleasure. It is the nature of true bene- 
volence to desire and rejoice in the prosperity and pleasure of 
its object; and that, in some proportion to its degree of pre- 
valence. But persons may greatly pity those that are in ex- 
treme pain, whose positive pleasure they may still be very 
indifferent about. In this case, a man may be much moved 
and affected with uneasiness, who yet would be affected with 
no sensible joy in seeing signs of the same person’s enjoyment 
of very high degrees of pleasure. 

Yea, pity may not only be without benevolence, but may 
consist with true malevolence, or with such ill will as shall 
cause men not only not to desire the positive happiness of 
another, but even to desire his calamity. They may pity such 
an one when his calamity goes beyond their hatred. A man 
may have true malevolence towards another, desiring no po- 
sitive good for him, but evil: and yet his hatred not be in- 
finite, but only to a certain degree. And when he sees the 
person whom he thus hates in misery far beyond his ill will, he 
may then pity him: because then the natural instinct begins 
to operate. For malevolence will not overcome the natural 
instinct, inclining to pity others in extreme calamity, any fur- 
ther than it goes, or to the limits of the degree of misery it 
wishes to its object. Men may pity others under exquisite 
torment, when yet they would have been grieved if they had 
seen their prosperity. And some have such a grudge against 
another, that they would be far from uneasy at their very 
death, nay, would even be glad of it. And when this is the 
case, it is manifest that their heart is void of benevolence 
towards such persons, and under the power of malevolence. 
Yet at the same time, they are capable of pitying even these 
very persons, if they should see them under adegree of misery 
very much disproportioned to their ill will. 

These things may convince us, that natural pity is of a 
nature very different from true virtue, and not arising from a 
disposition of heart to general benevolence ; but is owing 
to a particular instinct, which the Creator has implanted, 
chiefly for the preservation of mankind, though not exclusive 
of their well being. The giving of this instinct is the fruit of 
God’s mercy, and an instance of his love to the world of man- 
kind, and an evidence, that though the world be so sinful, 
it is not God’s design to make it a world of punishment ; and 
therefore has many ways made a merciful provision of relief 
in extreme calamities. The natural exercises of pity extend 
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beyond those with whom we are nearly connected, especially 
in cases of great calamity ; because, commonly in such cases, 
men stand in need of the help of others beside their near 
friends, and because commonly those calamities which are 
extreme, without relief, tend to their destruction. This may 
be given as the reason why men are so made by the author of 
nature, that they have no instinct inclining as much to re- 


‘joice at the sight of others’ great prosperity and pleasure, as 


to be grieved at their extreme calamity, viz. because they do 
not stand in equal necessity of such an instinct as that in order 
to their preservation. But if pure benevolence were the source 
of natural pity, doubtless it would operate to as great a de- 
gree in congratulation, in cases of others great prosperity, as 
in compassion towards them in great misery. 

The instincts which in some respects resemble a virtuous 
benevolence, are agreeable to the state that God designed 
mankind for here, where he intends their preservation and 
comfortable subsistence. But in the world of punishment— 
where the state of the wicked inhabitants will be exceeding 


. different, and God will have none of these merciful designs 


to answer—we have great reason to think, there will be no 
such thing as a disposition to pity, in any case; as also no na- 
ural affection toward near relations, andno mutual affection be- 
tween opposite sexes. 

To conclude, natural instinct, disposing men to pity 
others in misery, is also a source of a kind of abhorrence in 
men of some vices, as cruelty and oppression; and so of a 
sort of approbation of the contrary virtues, humanity, mercy, 
&c. which aversion and approbation, however, so far as they 
arise from this cause only, are not from a principle of true 
yirtue. 


CHAP. VII. 


The Reasons why those things that have been mentioned, which 
have not the essence of Virtue, have yet by many been mista- 
ken for true Viriue. 


Tue first reason may be this, that although they have not 
the specific and distinguishiug nature and essence of virtue, 
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yet they have something that belongs to the general nature of 
virtue. The general nature of true virtue is love: It is ex- 
pressed both in Jove of benevolenee and complacence ; but 
primarily in benevolence to persons and beings, and conse- 
quently and secondarily in complacence in virtue, as has been 
shewn. There is something of the general nature of virtue in 
those natural affeetions and principles that have been mentivned, 
in both those respects. 

In many of these natural affections there appears the fen- 
dency and effect of benevolence, in part. Others have truly 
a sort of private benevolence, but which in several respects — 
falls short of the extent of true virtuous benevolence, both 
in its nature and object. Pzty to others in distress, though 
not properly of the nature of love, as has been demonstrated, 
yet has partly the same influence and effect with benevolence. 
One effect of true benevolence is for persons to be uneasy, 
when the objects of it are in distress, and to desire their relief. 
And natural pity has the same effect. 

Natural gratitude, though not properly called love—be- 
cause persons may be moved with a degree of gratitude to- 
wards others on certain oceasions for whom they have no real 
and proper friendship; as in the instance of Saul towards 
David, once and again, after David’s sparing his life, when 
he had so fair opportunity to kill him——yet has the like 
operation and effect with friendship, in part, fora season, and 
with regard to so much of the welfare of its object, as appears 
a deserved requital of kindness received. And in other in< 
stances, it may have a more general and abiding influence, 
so as more properly to be called by the name of love. So that 
many times men, from natural gratitude, do really with a sort 
of benevolence, love those who love them. From this, to- 
gether with some other natural principles, men may love their 
near friends, their own party, their country, &c. The natu- 
ral disposition there is to mutual affection between the sexes, 
often operates by what may properly be called love. There 
is oftentimes truly a kind both of benevolence and compla- 
cence. As there also is between parents and children. 

Thus these things have something of the general nature of 
virtue. What they are essentially defective in, is, that they 
are private in their nature ; they do not arise from any tem- 
per of benevolence to being in general, nor have they a ten- 
dency to any such effect in their operation. But yet agreeing 
with virtue in its general nature, they are deautzful within 
their own private sphere, i. e. they appear beautiful if we con- 
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fine our views to that private system, and while we shut out all 
other things to which they stand related from our considera- 
tion. If that private system contained the sum of universal 
existence, their benevolence would have true beauty ; or, 
in other words; would be beautiful, all things considered ; 
but now it is not so, ‘These private systems are so far from 
containing the sum of universal being, or comprehending all 
existence to which we stand related, that it contains but an 
infinitely small part of it. The reason why men are so ready 
to take these private affections for true virtue, is the narrow- 
ness of their views; and above all, that they are so ready to 
leave the divine Being out of their view, and to neglect him 
in their consideration, or to regard him in their thoughts, as 
though he did not properly belong to the system of real 
existence, but was a kind of shadowy, imaginary bemg. And 
though most men allow that there is a God, yet, in their ordi- 
nary view of things, his beingis not apt to come into the ac- 


count, and to have the influence and effect of a real existence, 


as it is with other beings which they see, and are conversant 
with, by their external senses. In their views of beauty and de- 
formity, and in their inward sensations of displicence and ap- 
probation, it is not natural to them to view the Deity as part of 
the system, and asthe head of it, in comparison of whom all 
other things are to be viewed with corresponding impressions. 

Yea, we are apt, through the narrowness of our views, 
in judging of the beauty of affections and actions, to lim7t our 
consideration to only asmall part of the created system. When 
private affections extend themselves to a considerable number, 
we are very ready to look upon them as truly virtuous, and 
accordingly to applaud them highly. Thus it is with respect 
to a man’s love to a large party, or a country. For though 
his private system contains but a smaii part even of the world 
of mankind, yet, being a considerable number, they—through 
the pesiaciod limits of his mind, and the narrowness of his 
views—are ready to engross his sight, and to seem as if they 
were ali. Hence, among the Beau) love to their country 
was the highest virtue; though this affection of theirs, so 
much extolled was employed as it were for the destruction 
of the rest of mankind. The larger the number is, to which 
that private affection extends, the more apt men are, through 
the narrowness of their sight, to mistake it for true virtue ; 
because then the private system appears to have more of the 
image of the universal]. 
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And this is the reason why se/f-love is not mistake 
for true virtue. For though there be something of the gene- 
ral nature of virtue in it, as love and goodwill, yet the object 
is ‘so priv ate, the limits so narrow, that it by no means en- 
grosses the view; unless it be of the person himself, who 
through the greatness of his pride may imagine himself as it 
were all. The minds of men are large enough to take in a 
vastly greater extent. And though self-love is far from being 
useless in the world, yea, it is exceeding necessary to society ; 
yet every body sees that if it be not subordinate to, and regu 
lated by, another more extensive principle, it may make a 
man a common enemy to the general system. And this is as 
true of any other private affection, notwithstanding its extent 
may be toa system that contains millions of individuals. And 
though private systems bear no greater proportion to the 
whole of universal existence, than one alone ; yet, they bear 
a greater proportion to the view and comprehension of men’s 
minds, and are more apt to be regarded as if they were all/, or 
at least as some resemblance of the universal system. 

Thus I have observed how many of these natural piabel: 
ples resemble virtue in its prvmary operation, which is bene- 
volence. Many of them also have a resemblance of it in its 
secondary operation, which is its approbation of, and compla- 
cence in virtue itself. Several kinds of approbation of virtue, 
are not of the nature of a truly virtuous approbation, consisting 
in a sense and relish of the essential beauty of virtue. As 
particularly, the approbation of conscience, from a sense of 
the inferior and secondary beauty which there is in virtue, 
consisting in uniformity ; and from a sense of desert, consist- 
ing in a sense of the natural agreement of loving and being 
beloved, shewing kindness and receiving kindness. So, from 
the same principle, there is a disapprobation of vice, from 
a natural opposition to deformity and disproportion ; and a 
sense of evil desert, or the natural agreement there is be- 
tween hating and being hated, opposing and being opposed, 
&c. together with a painful sensation naturally arising from a 
sense of self-opposition and inconsistence. Approbation of 
conscience is the more readily mistaken for a truly virtuous 
approbation, because by the wise constitution of the great 
Governor of the world, when conscience is well informed, and 
thoroughly awakened, it agrees with him fully and exactly, 
as to the object approved, though not as to the ground and 
reason of approving. It approves all virtue, and condemns all 
vice. It approves true virtue, and indeed approves nothing 
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nothing that is against it, or that falls short of it ; as was shewn 
before. Natural conscience is implanted in all mankind, to be as 
it were in God’s stead, as an internal judge orrule, whereby to 
distinguish right and wrong. 

It has also been observed, how that virtue, consisting in 
benevolence, is approved ; and vice, consisting in ill will, is 
disliked ; from the influence of se/f-love, together with the 
association of ideas, Inthe same manner, men dislike those 
qualities in things without life or reason, with which they 
have always connected the ideas of hurtfulness, malignancy, 
perniciousness ; but approve those things with which they ha- 
bitually connect the ideas of profit, pleasantness, &c. This 
approbation of yirtue, and dislike of vice, is easily mistaken 
for true virtue, not only because those things are approved 
by it that have the nature of virtue, and the things disliked 
have the nature of vice; but because here is a great resem- 
blance of virtuous approbation, it being complacence from 

-love ; the difference only lying in this, that it is not from love 
to being in general, but from self-love. 

There is also, as before shewn, a liking of some virtues, 
and a dislike of some vices, from the influence of the natural 
instinct of prty. This we are apt to mistake for the exercise 
of true virtue on many accounts. Here is not only a kind of 
complacence, and the objects ef complacence have the nature 
of virtue, aud the virtues themselves are very amiable, such 
as humanity, mercy, tenderness of heart, &c. and the con- 
trary very odious ; but besides, the approbation is not merely 
fram self-love, but from compassion ; an affection that res- 
pects others, and resembles benevolence, as before explained. 

Another reason why the things mentioned are mistaken 
for true virtue, is, that there is indeed a true negative moral 
goodness inthem. By a negative moral goodness, I mean the 
negation or absence of true moral evil. They have this 
negative moral goodness, because being without them would 
bean evidence of a much greater moral evil. Thus the exer- 
cise of natural conscience in such and such degrees, wherein 
appears such a measure of sensibility, though it be not of the 
nature of real positive virtue, or true moral goodness, yet has 
a negaizve moral goodness ; because in the present state of 
things, it is an evidence of the absence of that higher degree 
of wickedness, which causes great insensibility, or stupidity of 
‘conscience. Forsin is not only against a spiritual and divine 
sense of virtue, but is also against the dictates of that moral 
sense which is in natural conscience. No wonder, that this 
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, sense, being long opposed and often conquered, grows 
weaker. All sin has its source from selfishness, or from self- 
| love, not subordinate to a regard to being in general. And 

natural conscience chiefly consists in a sense of desert, or the 
natural agreement between sin and misery. But if self were 
indeed a//, and so more considerable than all the world be- 
sides, there would be no ill desert ina man regarding himself 
above all, and making all other interests give place to private 
interest. And no wonder that men, by long acting from the 
selfish principle, and by being habituated to treat themselves 
as if they were a//, increase in pride, and come to look on 
themselves as al/, and so to lose entirely the sense of ill de+ 
sert in their making all other interests give place to*their own. 
And no wonder that any, by often repeating acts of sin without 
punishment, or visible appearance of approaching punishment, 
have less and less present sense of the connection of sin with 
punishment. 

That sense which an awakened conscience has of the 
desert of sin, consists chiefly in a sense of its desert of re- 
sentment from the Deity, the fountain and head (of univer- 
sal existence. But no wonder that, by a long continued 
worldly and sensual life, men more and more lose all sense of 
the Deity, who is a spiritual and invisible Being. The mind 
being long involved in, and engrossed by, sensitive objects, 
becomes sensual in all its operations, and excludes all views 
and impressions of spiritual objects, and is unfit for theircon- 
templation. Thus conscience and general benevolence, are 
entirely different principles ; and thus a sense of conscience 
differs: from the holy complacence of a benevolent and truly 
virtuous heart. Yet wickedness may by long habitual exercise 
greatly diminish a sense of conscience, So that there may 
be negative moral goodness, in sensibility of conscience, as it 
may be an argument of the absence of that higher degree of 
wickedness, which causeth stupidity of conscience. 

So with respect to natural gratitude ; though there may 
be no virtue merely in loving them that love us, yet the con- 
trary may be an evidence of a great degree of depravity, as it 
may argue a higher degree of selfishness, so that a man is 
come to look upon himself as all, and others as nothing, and 
so their respect and kindness as nothing. ‘Thus an increase of 
pride diminishes gratitude, So doth sensuality, or the increase 
of sensual appetites ; which, coming more and more under the 
power and impression of sensible objects, tends by degrees. 
to make the mind insensible to any thing else. ‘Those ap- 
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“petites take up the whole soul ; and, through habit and cus- 
tom, the water is all drawn out of offer channels, in which it 
naturally flows, and is all carried as it were into ove channel. 

In Jike manner, natural affection, and natural pity, though 
not of the nature of virtue, may be diminished greatly by the 
increase of pride and sensuality ; ; and, as the consequence of 
this, be habitually disposed to envy, ritulivg, &c, These lusts, 
when they prevail toa high degree, may overcome, and dimi- 
nish the exercise of those natural principles; even as they often 
overcome, and diminish, common prudence in a man, who 
seeks his own private interest in point of health, wealth, or 
honour ; and yetno one will think it proves that a man being 
cunning in seeking his own personal and temporal interest, 
has any thing of the nature and essence of true virtue. 

Another reason wity these natural principles and affections 
are mistaken for true virtue, is, that in several respects they” 
have the same effect which true virtue tends to; especially in 

_ these two ways 

1, The present state of the world is so constituted by the 
wisdom and goodness of its supreme Ruler, that these natural 
principles, for the most part, tend to the good of mankind. 
So do natural pity, gratitude, parental affection, &c, Here- 
in they agree with the ¢endency of general benevolence, which 
seeks and tends to the general good. But this is no proof that 
these natural principles have the nature of true virtue. For 
self-love is exceeding useful and necessary ; and soare the 
natural appetites of hunger, thirst, &e. Yet nobody will assert 
that these have the nature of true virtue. 

2. These principles have a like effect with true virtue in 
this oboe that they tend several ways to restrain vice, and 
prevent many acts of wickedness. So natural affection, love 
to our party, or to particular friends, tends to keep us from 
acts of injustice towards these persons ; which would be real 
wickedness. Pity preserves from cruelty, which would be 
real and great moral evil, Natural conscience tends to res- 
train sin in’ general. But this cannot prove these principles 
themselves to be of the nature of true virtue. For so is this 
present state ordered by a merciful God, that even sedf-love 
often restrains from acts of true wichedWesss and not only 
so, but puts men upon seeking true virtue ; yet is not it~ 
self true virtue, but i is the source of all the wivkedtess that is 
in the world, 

‘Anotlier reason why these inferior affections, especially ~~ 
some of them, are accounted virtuous, is, that there are affec- 
tigns of the same denomination which are truly virtuous, Thus, 
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for instance, there is a truly virtuous pity, or a compassion ta 
others, under affliction or misery, from general benevolence, 
Pure benevolence would be sufficient to excite pity to another 
in calamity, if there were no particular instinct, or any other 
principle determining the mind thereto, It is easy to see how 
benevolence, which seeks another’s good, should cause us tq 
desire his deliverance from evil. And this is a source of pity 
far more extensive than the other. It excites compassion in 
cases that are overlooked by natural instinct; and even in 
those cases to which instinct extends, it mtres as influence 
with the natural principle, and guides and regulates its opera~ 
tions. And when this is the case, the pity which is exercised, 
may be called a virtwous compassion. So there is-a virtuous 
gratitude ; ora gratitude that arises not only from self-love, 
but from a superior principle of disinterested general benevo- 
lence. As, when we receive kindness from such as we love 
already, we are more disposed to gratitude, and disposed tq 
greater degrees of it, than when the mind is destitute of any 
such friendly prepossession. Therefore, when the superior 
principle of virtuous love has a governing hand, and regulates 
the affair, it may be called a virtuous gratitude. There is also 
a virtuous love of justice, arising from pure benevolence to 
being in general; as that naturally and necessarily inclines 
the heart, that every particular being should have such a share 
of benevolence as is proportioned to its dignity, consisting in 
the degree of its being, and the degree of its virtue. And thus 
it is easy to see, how there may be a virtuous sense of desert 
different from what is natural and common; and a virtuous 
consctenciousness, or a sanctified conscience. And as, when 
natural affections have their operations mtxed with the influ- 
ence of virtuous benevolence, and are directed and determined 
thereby, they may be called virtuous; so there may be a 
virtuous love of parents to children, and between other near 
relatives; a virtuous love of our town, or country, or nation. 
Yea, and a virtuous love between the sexes, as there may be 
the influence of virtue mungled with instinct; and virtue 
may govern with regard to the particular manner of its 
operation, and may guide it to such ends as are agreeable 
to the great purposes of true virtue. 

Genuine virtue prevents that increase of the habits of 
pride and sensuality, which tend to diminish the exercises of 
the useful and necessary principles of nature. And a princi- 
ple of general benevolence softens and sweetens the mind, 
makes it more susceptible of the proper influence of the 
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gentler natural instincts, directs every one into its proper chan- 
nel, determines the exercise to the proper manner and measure, 
and guides all to the best purposes *, 


* Inthis chapter our very ingenious and judicious author has assigned several 
reasons why many things are commonly thought to be virtuous which in reality are 
not so, or have no claim to moral goodness in the proper acceptation of these words. 

It is with some reluctance that we notice in this place a writer, who by his 
masterly attack on modern infidelity and atheism, has rendered such important 
service to the cause of truth and virtue; but who seems either to have been dissa- 
tisfied with these reasons, or to have omitted a strict examination of them when 
@uty required it. We shall not here enquire into the candour of Mr. Rosert 
HALv’s remarks, in associating President E>pwarps with modern infidels on the 
subject of virtue; nor on the congruzty of the business, whereby a definition im- 
plying, and an explication declaring, the /ove of God, to be essential to true virtue, 
is made to coincide with a definition adopted by infidels, and consistent with athezsm 
itself. These are his words ; . 

“Tt is somewhat singular, that many of the fashionable infidels have hit upom 
a definition of virtue which perfectly coincides with that of certain metaphysical 
divines in America, first invented and defended by that most acute reasoner, Jona- 
THAN Epwarps. They both place virtue exclusively in a passion for the general 
good; or, as Mr, Epwarps expresses it, /ove to beng in general: so that our Jove is 
always to be proportioned to the magnitude of its object in the scale of being, 
which is liable to the objections I have already stated, as well as to many others 
which the limits of this note will not permit me to enumerate. Let it suffice to 
remark , (1 ) That virtue, on these principles, is an utter impossibility : for the system 
of being, comprehending the great Supreme, is infinite ; and therefore, to maintain 
the proper proportion, the force of particular attachment must be infinitely less than 
the passion for the general good: but the limits of the human mind are not capable 
of any emotions so infinitely different in degree. (2) Since our wews of the extent 
of the universe are capable of perpetual enlargement, adinitting the sum of exis- 
tence is ever the same, we must return backat each step to diminish the strength 
of particular affections, or they will become disproportionate ; and consequently, on 
these principles, vicious : so that the balance must be continually fluctuating, by 
the weights being taken out of one scale and put into the other. (3.) If virtue con- 
sist exclusively in love to being in general, or attachment to the general good, the 
particular affections are, to every purpose of virtue, useless, and even pernicious ; 
for their immediate, nay, their necessary tendency is to attract to their objects a 
proportion of attention which far exceeds their comparative value in the general 
scale. Toallege that the general good is promoted by them, will be of no advantage 
to the defence of this system, but the contrary, by confessing that a greater sum of 
happiness is attained by a deviation from, than an adherence to its principles; un- 
less its adyocates mean by the love of being in general, the same thing as the prj- 
vate affections, which is to:‘confound all the distinctions of*language, as well as all 
the operations of mind. Letit be remembered we have no dispute respecting what 
is the ultimate end of virtue, which is allowed on both sides to be the greatest sum 
of happiness in the universe. The question is merely what is virtue ttself; or, in 
Other words, what are the means appointed for the attainment of that end ?” 

There is littie doubt, from some parts of Mr. Gonwin’s work, entitled “ Poe 
litical Justice,’ as well as from his early habits of reading, that he was indebted 
to Mr. Epwarps for his principal arguments against the private affections; though, 
with a daring consistence, he has pursued his principles to an extreme from which 
that most excellent man would have revolted with horror.—The fundamental 
error of the whole system arose, as I conceive, from a mistaken pursuit of simpli- 
city; from a wish to construct a moral, system without leaving sufficient scope 
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CHAP. VIII. 


In what respects Virtue or moral good is founded in sentiment ; 


and how far it is founded in the Reason and Nature of 
Things. 


\ IRTUE is a certain kind of beautiful nature, forny or quality. 
That form or quality is called beautiful, which appears in itself 


‘for the infinite variety of moral phenomena and mental combination ; in éonse= 
quence of which its advocates: were induced to place virtue exclusively in some 
one disposition of mind : and, since the passion for the general.gcod is undenia- 
bly the noblest and most extensive of all others, when it was once resolved to place 
virtue in any one dhing, there remained little room to hesitate which should be pre- 
ferred. It might have been worth while to reflect, that in the natural world there 
are two kinds of attraction ; one, which holds several parts of individuat bodies in 
contact; another, which maintains the union of bodies themselves with the general 
system : and that, though the union in the former case is much more inéimate thau in 
the latter, each is equally essential to the order of the world. Similar to this is the 
relation which the public and private affections bear to each other, and their use 
in the moral system.?? (Modern Infidelity considered, p. 62, &c. Note, sixth edi- 
tion.) ; 

On this note, so very uncongenial with the body of the work ; we were going 
to say, as unseemly, when connected with the discourse; as a deforming wart 
On a fair countenance, justice constrains us to make a few remarks. 

1. ‘¢ Singular’? indeed would it be to find an ATuEtstT, or an infidel, who 

‘should even approve of Epwarps’s definition, and still move “ singnlar’? to find 
them maintaining, in conformity with his explanation of that definition, that su- 
preme love to God is of the essence of true virtue. But so far are theirdefinitions from 
«* coinciding,” that they differ toto ce/o, A passionate attachment for the welfare 
ofa country, or ‘* apassion for the general good,” in any sense wherein this expres- 
sion can be ascribed to infidels, is a representation not more different from that of 
President Epwarps, than Mr. HAtt is different from VoL_TAtre or D’ALEMBERT. 
Our author’s meaning, as explained by himself, is as truly sublime as theirs is truly 
selfish and contracted. For their definition had no regard to the Being of beings ; 
but this adorable Being is necessarily inc/uded in Mr. E’s definition, and essential 
to it. We say; is ‘‘ included,” because the supreme Being, together with every 
derived existence is contained in ‘* being in general.” 

2. If by ‘*a metaphysical divine’? be meant ‘¢a most acute reasoner,” we. 
feel no objection in having the term ‘* metaphysical’? applied to our author, for 
few, if any, have deserved it better. If error and absurdity appeal to metaphysical 
discussions, and involve the truth in a labyrinth of sophisms, surely hard would be 
the case of a man who should be called by an opprobrious name, for venturing into 
that labyrinth by the light of essential principles, in order to detect and expose false 
reasoning. . 

3. Mr. H. objects to the sentiment, ¢* that our love is always to be proportion- 
ed to the magnitude of its object in the seale of being,” We presume, however, he 
will allow, that the whole system of being is in ifself the most worthy of being 
prized, other things being equal. But if so, the nature of true virtue requires this re- 
gard to the whole system of being, compared with its parts. .Nor does it follow 
from this, that the same principle, in the progress of its operations, disregards the 
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agreeable or comely, or the view of which is immediately 
pleasant to the mind: I say, agreeable zn itself, and immedi- 


smaller circle of attachments. Surely a virtuous person, loving God supremely, is 
not, On that account, less qualified for personal and domestic duties. Besidess Mr. E. 
does not maintain that our love is always to be proportioned to the magnitude of its 
object in the scale of being, eXcept where other things ave equal. This he expressly 
and repeatedly meritions—‘‘ other things being equal.” To this important distinc- 
tion Mr. H. does not appeat to have adverted; his repr€seiitation of the case, theres 
fore, is defective, and calculated to mislead the unwary. 

4. Mr. H’s statement, in the jirst objection, does not distinguish between the 
nature of the attachment and its force or degree. A little reflection will fully show, 
that these are entirely distinct considerations. The greatest force, or the hichest de- 
gree of attachment, may exist, when the nature of it is not at all virtuous. If, indeed, 


,attachment be made to include accurate knowledge, a divine relish, and delibefalé 


esteem in appreciating the worth of any object; then the degree of attachment may 
be justly considered as proportionate to the “‘ magnitude of the object in the scale 
of being,” but not otherwise. A truly virtuous mother, for instance, may have 2 
great force of affection for her child, or husband, and be more consciou$ of it 
than of her love to God; but let her be put to the test of deliberate esteem, and she 
would sooner part with child, husband, or life itself; than reniounte her supreme 
love to God, 

5. Our author’s representation of true vittue by no means implies, as Mt. H. 
supposes, that the degree or force of attachment, zn ils operations should bear an er= 
act proportion to the “magnitude of its object. The nalure of virtue indeed is to be 
denominated according to its object, but its degree must necessarily be measured 
pro captu agentis. The nature of love to God may be the same in the heart of a 
child, as in that of an angel, because the object of it is the same; but the degree of 
it will be as differently varied as the views and capacities of the subjects. It is not 
alittle surprising how Mr. H. came to imagine, that out author held the sentiment 
he is pleased to ascribe to him, a scntiment so absurd as to be held, we apprehend, 
by no person in the world; a sentiment which requires an infinite force of affection 
from a finite being, an affection equal in degree to that of his Maker, 

6. So far is the exercisé of virtue, according to Mr. E.’s definition, from being 
an impossibility, that we think he has fully proved, there can be no true virtue on 
any other principle. To illustrate this, suppose a man has a strorg attachment to 
himself; but none to his family; will that force of affection constitute bim virtuous? 
Again, suppose his affection, with any assignable force, be extended to his family, 
but repels the well founded claims of a whole zation, can that be virtuous? Or if 
he extend his force of affection to a whole na/ion, if it repels all the human race bes 
side, can it be virtuous > Moreover, suppose bis ardent affection embrace the whole 
human kind, can it be virtuous while it repels all other created beings? Or if, toge- 
ther with himself, he feels an affectionate attachment, in different and proportionate 
degrees, to every created being, but repels the Creator of ail, can that forcible and 
orderly affection be denominated truly virtuous? If the reply be in the affirmative, 
then an atheist may be virtuous, which is absurd. Therefore; attachment to the sue 
pteme Being, or to being in general, is essential to the very nature of true virtue. 

-1. No one yet denied, except those who deny the being of a God, that supreme 
love to him is virtuous, if any thing be so. The great Supreme is injinitey and if he 
ought not to be ldved according to his greatness, what constitutes the crime of 
Idolatry? And if supreme: love to an infinite being were inconsistent with subor= 
dinate attachments, we ought to extinguish the supremacy of our love to God, before 
we could discharge our duty to our feilow creatures, which every one must allow 
to be preposterous. 
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ately pleasant to distinguish it from things whiels in themselves 
are. not so, but either indifferent or disagreeable; which yet 


§. As the sccond objection is founded on the same principle which was assum. 
ed in the first, it has been already virtually answered. But it may be controyerted 
on anotheraccount. That ‘ extended views,” diminish the strength of particular 
affections, does not appear consonant with experience. Is it consistent with ex- 
perience, that the acquisition of a second friend must rob the first of a moiety of his 
ftiendly affection? Does a parent experience any diminution of affection to a first 
child, in proportion to a subsequent increase of number? Has a tenth child but a 
tenth part of a mother’s former affection to her first ? Does a man love his neighbour 
the Jess because his views are extended to an infinile object? Or when the heart, 
or supremacy of affection, is fixed on God, is vittuous affection to man diminished ? 

9. Besides, this objection proceeds on another gratuitous principle, viz. that 
there may be true virtue, or virtuous affection, when our views of existence do notin- 
clude God. For if we view him, we view an object infinite and unchangeable, who is ald 
zn all, and the sumofexistence. That our views of the extent of the created universe 
are capable of perpetual enlargement, is no good reason why * particular affections” 
shou'd fluctuate, become disproportionate, or vitious; any more than the love of 
God should constitute the love of our neighbour criminal. So that there is no ne« 
cessity for ‘‘ the balance to be continually fluctuating by the weights being taken 
out of one scale and put into the other ;” except it be by correcting past mistakes, 
as those do, who, when grown up to manhood, put away childish things. 

10, Virtuous love however, forcible to oneself, to relatives, to a nation, to 
mankind, or to the whole created universe, is not viréwous because of this particulars 
private, or limited attachment, bat because of its tendency to God, except we pros 
titute the.term virtue to signify something claimed equally. by the worst and the 
best of men. And this general attachment, or love to God and universal being, does 
not at all counteract, or even lessen, the commendable force of private ones, any 
more than the force of general gravity, tends to destroy the force of cohesion. 

11. Mr, H’s third and last objection, like the preceding ones, rests on a mis- 
taken apprehension of Mr. E’s real sentiment. Mr. H. still confounds the nature 
of attachment with its degree. If virtue, according to Mr. E. consists exclusively 
in love to being in general. his meaning is, that no force of affection which has not 
universal being for its ultimate object, can be virtuous, in the most proper sense of the 
word. Hecannot mean that there is no virtuous love to particu/ar beings ; for, in- 
perfect consistency with his views, even a love of ourselves may be virtuous, as well 
as a love of our zezghbour. What he maintains, then, is, that the love of ourselves 
of our neighbour, our nation, or any private system whatever, if detached from a: 
tendency of .affection to universal being, is not truly virtuous. And what is this, 
more or Jess, than what all judicious divines have maintained, that he who does not 
really love God, does not éruly love his neighbour? If Mr. E. uses langaage more 
philosophically exact, and investigates the principleon which a commonly received - 
truth is founded, he certainly deserves commendation, rather than blame. 

12. On Mr. E’s principles, the particular affections are so far from being 
£¢ useless,’’ that their operations are not at all affected by those principles, cxcept.- 
in being more exaited and refined. When the heart is enlarged to the love of being. - 
in general, it includes all particular objects; and then the attachment to them is 
for the sake of the whole system of being. Thus a truly virtuous love of our neigh- 
bour, springs from our love to God; or without a supreme regard to God, there is 
No genuine, or, in the highest sense, praiseworthy love to our neighbour. And so 
far are particular affections from being ‘‘ pernicious,” on Mr. E’s prineiples, that 
they are highly useful, Those object@ which contain, er ate apprehended to con. 
tain, only a secondary beauty, attract a particular affection which is useful in various 
respects, as explained by our author; and those which contain the primary 
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appear eligible, and agreeable indirectly, for something else 
with which a are connected. Such indirect agreeableness, 


beauty, attract afferisione still more useful. For governors, and subjects, and friends, 
and relatives to feel attachment to their subjects, governors, friends, and relatives, 
must be useful, even when not virtuous; but when these attachments are animated, 
regulated, and ennobled by the love of God, or benevolence to universal being, 
they must be still more so. Benevolent affections are like a pleasant flame ; a flame 
which is not ‘lessened by an addition of fuel. Zeal at home is not found in fact to be 
weakened by the extension of zealous and benevolent affections abroad. National 
reform, and religious revival, will not be impeded by a truly benevolent missionary 
spirit. Neither will the love of God, or of universal being, prove detrimental to 
£§ particular affections.” 

13, Respecting the ¢¢ particular nections Mp. H. remarks, that ¢¢ their im- 
mediate, nay their necessary tendency iss to attract to their object, a proportion of 
attention, which far exceeds their comparative value in the general scale.” But 
surely ‘* attention”’ is avery diflerent thing from ‘‘ attachment.” A man who is 
about to buy a horse, has his a¢éention attracted very forcibly to the size, the shape, 
the age, and the action of the animal; but does this imply addachment. The word 
Satan may attract our ¢* attention’”’ to the malevolent being signified by it ; but does 
this prove that the ** immediate, nay the necessary tendency” of the ward is to at- 
tract to this object any degree of ‘attachment ?” [t would be difficult to find either 

_ Man, woman, or child, but bas mach ‘! attention attracted’ to what he does not 
esteem, and to which he feels no attachment, If a person feels an attachment to 
any object not founded on the ‘* comparative value” of that object, let the ‘* par 
ticular affection” be denominated as we please, but let us not attach to it the idea 
of true virtue: For why should we be tempted to call that ¢ruly yirtuous Which has no 
relation to God, the object and fountain of all excellence ? 

14. Itis but justice to our author to say, that his definition of virtue, ae 
which Mr. H. objects, by no means countenances that perversion of our powers 
which is but too justly ascribed to modern infidels. No one acting on the principles 
of this Dissertation, will be less amiable in private life, than when acting on any 
others which Mr. H. might point out. This hypothesis, which we believe is the 
seriplural one, and which, in substance, has been maintained by theological writers 
and holy men of every age, pours no chilling influence on the affections, encourages 
no unscriptural disregards or antipathies in society, nor does it countenance any 
neglect of private duties under pretence of public utility. We are assured, by an 
authority from which, in the views of christians, there lies no appeal, that €¢ do love 
God with all our hearl,” is the first and great commandment. We would fain 
know, if knowable, wherein this requisition differs from that which is implied in 
Mr. E’s notion of true virtue? Moreover, whether loving God with aux our heart 
is calculated to render ‘ the particular affections, to every purpose of virtue, use- 
less, and even pernicious??? And, once more, whether that act of the mind 
which is compatible with a rejection of what the divine oracle thus requires, can in 
any propriety of language, among christians, be termed virtuous ? 

15. “ To allege,” Mr. H. observes, “ that the general good is pramoted by, 
them will be no advantage to the defence of this system.”” We apprehend he means, 
that some may be disposed to allow, that the private affections, though not virtuous, 
may yet promote the general good, on some other account. But the objector is. 
under a mistake, if he suppose, as he apparently does, that Mr. E. held any notion 
of true virtue which will admit no private or ¢€ particular affections’’ to be virtuous. 
In fact, the system explained in this Dissertation excludes no particular affection; 
but fully admits that any, yea, that all of them may be virtuous, by a proper - 
direction, Supreme love to God, or attachment to universal being, is virtue per se 5 
ut any other affection, racer public or private, particular or general, is a virtue 
only relatively ; that isy only so, far as it is a tendency to universal being. When thg 
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or eligibleness in things not for themselves, but for something’ 
else, isnot heauty. But when a form or quality appears love- 
ly, pleasing, and delightful 27 z¢se/f, then it is called beautiful ; 
and this agreeableness or gratefulness of the idea is BEAUTY. 
It is evident, that the way we come by the idea of beauty, is 
by immediate sensation of the gratefulness of the idea called 
beautiful; and not by finding out by argumentation any conse~ 
quences, or other things with which it stands connected; any . 
more than tasting the sweetness of honey, or perceiving the 
harmony of a tune, is by argumentation on connections and 
consequences. The manner ‘of being affected with the imme- 


affection terminates on any particular object, without any relation in its tendency tO 
universal existence, it is not a mean of ultimate happiness ip itself commendable, 
and therefore is not virtuous. 

16. « We have no dispute,” says Mr. H. “ respecting what is the ultimate end 
of virtue—the question is, What is virtue i/self2” Very true; what isit? We say, 
a love, an attachment, or a dendenry of mind, to general or universal existence; 
whatever be the immediate object of the willor affections. If the affection be, for 
instance, that of a parent toa child, however strong in its operation, it is no farther 
truly virtuous, than there is a regard to God init; or, 3 tendency t to general being. 
But what is virtue iiself, according to Mr. H.? The answer is not given, Had Mr. He 
thought proper to give us a definition of virtue, we might compare notes, and form 
an estimate. It is much easier to find fault than to amiene it; but this we feel dis- 
posed to promise, that if the objector produce what he thinks a better definition 
than what he opposes, we will endeavour to examine it with impartiality. | 

11. Mr. H, supposes that the author of the work entitled « Political Justice’? 
was §* indebted to Mr. Epwarps for his principal arguments against the private af, 
fections.” Surely that author must possess a most perverse kind of ingenuity, wha 
could deduce any thing from the works of President Epwarps against the private ' 
affections. Such ingenuity as au infidel sometimes employs, when he is indebted ta 
the writers of the ald or new testament for his principal arguments agains? religion, 
and in favour of infidelity. 

18. “A mistaken pursuit of simplicity,” Mr. H. supposes, attaches to this sys 
tem, whereby its advocates ‘ place virtue exclusively in some one disposition of 
mind” We conceive, there is just as much propriety in this remark, as in the fol- 
lowing : : A mistaken pursuit of simplicity led a certain writer to place conformity to 
law “ exclusively” i in some one disposition of mind, where he says, that the law is 
fulfilled in one word, Love. We are noi aware that it is a matter of doubt, whether 
moral acts, and consequently virtue, proceed from the will, or the heart?) andy as 
every exercise of will or affection is not yirtuous, it requires no long <¢§ pursuit of 
simplicity”? to determine that the virtuous character of the affection must arise from » 
its nature, rather than its degree ; and from its being digected to a worthy, rather 
than an unworthy object, 

: 19. Mr. H. illustrates his meaning by two kinds of attraction; and so does Mr. 
E. illustrate his. Private affections, or instincts, irrespective of their virtuous qua- 
lity, may be represented by the attraction of cohesion, whereby the several parts of 
individual bodies arc held incontact. A truly virtuous affection may be represent~ 
ed by the attraction of gravitation, which maintains the union of bodies themselves 
with the general system. And, «€ thongh the union in the former case is much 
more intimate, than in the latter,”’ and “ “each is equally essential to the order of the 
world :” yet, private affections, irrespective of their tendency to God, ean with ng 
more prepriety be respected as virtyes, than cohesion can be termed gravitation.—Wo 
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diate presence of the beautiful idea, depends not on any rea- 
sonings about the idea, after we have it, before we can find out 
whether it be beautiful or not ; but on the frame of our minds, 
whereby they are so made, that such an idea, as soon as we 
have it, is grateful, or appears beautiful. 

Therefore, if this be all that is meant by them who affirm 
that virtue is founded in sentiment, and not in reason, that they 
who see the beauty of true virtue do not perceive it by argu- 
mentation on its connections and consequences, but by the 
frame of their own minds, or a certain spiritual sense given them 
of God---whereby they 7mmediately perceive pleasure in the 
presence of the idea of true virtue in their minds, or are 
directly gratified in the view or contemplation of this object--- 
this is certainly true. Butif thereby be meant, that the frame 
of mind, or inward sense given them by God, whereby the 
mind is disposed to delight in the idea of true virtue, is given 
arbitrarily, so that if he had pleased he might have givena 
contrary sense and determination of mind, which would have 
agreed as well with the necessary nature of things, this } 
think is not true. 

Virtue, as I have observed, consists in the cordial consent 
or union of being to being in general. And that frame of 
mind, whereby it is disposed to relish and be pleased with the 
view of this, is benevolence, or union of heart, to being in 
general; or it is an universally benevolent frame of mind. 
Because, he whose temper is to love being in general, must 
therein have a disposition to’approve and be pleased with love 
to being in general. Therefore, now the question is, Whether 
God,.-in giving this temper to a created mind, acts so arbitrari- 
ly, that there is nothing in the necessary nature of things to 
hinder, but that a contrary temper might have agreed or con- 
sisted as well with that nature of things as this? 

And, in the first place, to assert this would be a plain 
absurdity, and contrary to the very supposition. For here it 
is supposed, that virtue in its very essence consists in agree- 
ment or consent of being to being. Now certainly agreement 
itself to being in general must necessarily agree better with 
general existence, than opposition and contrariety to it. 

Lobserve, secondly, that Gad in giving to the creature such 
a temper of mind, gives that which is agreeable to what is — 
by absolute necessity. his own temper and nature. For, as 
observed, God himself is in effect being in general; and with- 
out all doubt it is in itself necessary, that God should agree 
with himself, be united with himself, or loye himself; and 
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therefore, when he gives the same temper to his creatures, 
this is more agreeable to his necessary nature, than the opposite 
temper: yea, the latter would be infinitely contrary to his 
nature. 

Let it be noted, thirdly, that by this temper only can 

created beings be united to, and agree with one another. 
This appears, because it consists in consent and union to being 
in general; which implies agreement and union with every 
particular being, except in such cases wherein union with them 
is by some means inconsistent with union to general existence. 
But certainly, if any particular created being were of a temper 
to oppose being in general, that would infer the most universal 
and greatest possible discord, not only of creatures with their 
Creator, but of created beings one with another. 

Fourthly, There is no other temper but this, whereby a 
man can agree with himself, or be without self-inconsistence, © 
7. e. without having some inclinations and relishes repugnant 
to others; and that for these reasons. Every being that has 
understanding and will necessarily loves happiness. For, to 
suppose any being not to love happiness, would be to suppose 
he did not love what was agreeable to him; which is a con; 
tradiction: or at least would imply, that nothing was agree- 
able or eligible to him, which is the same as to say that he has 
no such thing as choice, or any faculty of will. So that every 
being who has a faculty of will, must of necessity have an in- 
clination to happiness. And therefore, if he be consistent with 
himself, and has not some inclinations repugnant to others, he 
must approve of those inclinations whereby beings desire the 
happiness of being in general, and must be against a disposi- 
tion to the misery of being in general: because otherwise he 
would approve of opposition to his own happiness. For, if a 
temper inclined to the misery of being in general prevailed 
universally, it is apparent, it would tend to universal misery. 
But he that loves a tendency to universal misery, in effect 
loves a tendency to his own misery: and as he necessarily hates 
his own misery, he has then one inclination repugnant to an- 
other. And besides, it necessarily follows from self-love, that 
men love to be loved by others ; because in this others’ love 
agrees with their own love. But if men loved hatred to be- 
ing in general, they would in effect love the hatred of them- 
selves; and so would be inconsistent with themselves, having 
one natural inclination contrary to another. 

These things may help us to understand why that spiritual 
and divine sense, by which those who are truly virtuous and 
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holy, perceive the excellency of true virtue, is in the sacred 
scriptures called by the name of light, knowledge, understand- 
ing, &c. If this divine sense were a thing arbitrarily given, 
without any foundation in the nature of things, it would not 
properly be called by such names. For if there were novcor- 
respondence, or agreement, in such a sense with the nature 
of things, any more than there would have been in a contrary 
sense, the idea we obtain by this spiritual sense could in no 
respect be said to be a Anowledge or perception of any thing 
besides what was in our own minds. For this idea would be 
no representation of any thing without. But since it is agree- 
able, in the respects above-mentioned, to the nature of 
things; and especially since it is the representation of the 
moral perfection and excellency of the divine Being; hereby 
we have a perception of that moral excellency, of which we 
could have no true idea without it. And‘hereby persons have 
that true knowledge of God, which greatly enlightens the 
mind in the knowledge of divine things in general, and which, 
as might be shewn, if it were necessary to the main purpose 
of this discourse, in many respects, assists persons to a right 
understanding of ¢hings in general; wiz. to see the nature 
and truth of them, in their proper evidence. Whereas, the 
want of this spiritual sense, and the prevalence of those dis- 
positions which are contrary to it, tends to darken and dis- 
tract the mind, and dreadfully to delude and confound men’s 
understandings. 

Nor can that moral sense, common to mankind, which 
there is in natural conscience, be truly said to be no more than 
a sentiment, arbitrarily given by the Creator, without any re- 
lation to the necessary nature of things: but rather, this is 
established in agreement with the nature of things; so esta- 
blished, as no sense of mind that can be supposed of a con- 
trary nature and tendency could be. This will appear by 
these two things : 

1. This moral sense—if the understanding be well in- 
formed, exercised at liberty, and in an extensive manner, 
without being restrained to a private sphere—approves the 
very same things which a spiritual and divine sense approves ; 
and those things. only ; though not on the same grounds, nor 
with the same kind of'approbation. Therefore, as that drvine 
sense is agreeable to the necessary nature of things, as already 
shewn; so this zxferior moral sense, being so far correspon- 
dent to that, must also so far agree with the nature of things. 

2. It has been shewn, that this moral sense consists in aps 
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proving the uniformity and natural agreement there is betweeri 
one thing and another. So that, by the supposition, it is 
agreeable to the nature of things. For therein it consists, v7z, 
a disposition of mind to consent to, or like; the agreement of 
the nature of things, or the agreement of the nature and form 
of one thing with another. And certainly; such a temper of 
mind is more agreeable to the nature of things than an op- 
posite temper. 

The use of language is to express our SENTIMENTS; or 
ideas, to each other; so that those terms by which things of a 
moral nature are signified, express those moral senizments 
which are common tomankind. Therefore, that MORAL SENSE 
which is in natural conscience, Bheey governs the use of Jan- 
guage, and is the mind’s rude of language in these matters. It 
is indeed the general natural rule w vhich God. has given to all 
men, whereby to judge of moral good and eyil. By such 
words, right and wrong, good and evil, when used in a moral 
sense, is meant in common speech, that which deserves praise 
or blame, respect or resentment ; and mankind in general have 
a sense of desert, by this natural moral sense. 

Therefore, here is a question which may deserve to be 
considered: Seeing sentiment is the rule of language, as to 
what is called good and evil, worthy and unworthy; and it is 
apparent that sentiment, at least as to many particulars, is dif- 
ferent, in different persons, especially in different nations— 
that being thought to deserve praise by one, which by others is 
thought to be worthy of blame—how therefore can virtue and 
vice be any other than arbitrary ; not at all determined by the 
nature of things, but by the sentiments of men with relation to 
the nature of things ? 

In order to the answering of this question with clearness, 
it may be divided into two: wz. Whether men’s sentiments 
of moral good and evil are casual and accidental? And, whe- 
ther their way of using words in what they call good and eyil, 
is not arbitary, without respect to any common sentiment con- 
formed to the nature of things? 

As to the first, I would observe, that the general disposi- 
tion or sense of mind, exercised in a sense of desert of esteem 
or resentment, may be the same inal: though as to pariteular 
objects and occasions with regard to which it is exercised, it 
may be very various in different men, or bodies of men, through 
the partiality or error that may attend the view or attention of 
the mind. In all, a notion of desert of love or resentment, 
may consist in the same thing, in general—a suitableness, or 
natural uniformity and agreement between the affections and 
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acts of the agent, and the affections and treatment of others 
some way concerned—and yet occasions and objects through a 
variety of apprehensions about them, and the various manner 
in which they are viewed, by reason of the partial attention of 
the mind, may be extremely various. Besides, example, cus- 
tom, education, and association, may contribute to this, in 
ways innumerable. But it is needless to enlarge here, since 
what has been said by others, Mr. Hutcuison, in particular, 
may abundantly shew, that the differences which are to be 
found among different persons and nations, concerning moral 
good and evil; are not inconsistent with a general moral sense, 
common to all mankind. 

__ Nor, secondly, is the use of the words, good and evil, 
right and wrong, when used in a moral sense, altogether un- 
fixed and arbitrary, according to the variety of notions, opi- 
nions and views, that occasion the forementioned variety of 
sentiment. For though the signification of words is deter- 
mined by particular use, yet that which governs in the use 
of terms, is general or common use. And mankind, in what 
they would signify by terms, are obliged to aim at a conszstent 
use : because it is easily found that the end of language, 
which is to be a common medium of manifesting ideas and sen- 
timents, cannot be obtained any other way than by a consis- 
tent use of words ; both that men should be consistent with 
themselves, and one with another, in the use of them, But 
men cannot call any thing right or wrong, worthy or ill-de- 
serving, consistently, any other way than by calling things 
so, which truly deserve praise or blame,.z. e, things, wherein 
all things considered there is most uniformity in connecting 
with them praise or blame. There is no other way in which 
they can use these terms consistently with themselves, Thus 
if thieves or traitors may be angry with informers that bring 
them to justice, and call their behaviour by odious names 3; 
yet herein they are inconsistent with themselves ; because, 
when they put themselves in the place of those who have 
injured them, they approve the same things they condemn. 
And therefore, such are capable of being convinced, that 
they apply these odious terms in an abusive mauner. So, a 
nation that prosecutes an ambitious design of universal empire, 
by subduing other nations with fire and sword, may attix terms, 
that signify the highest degrees of virtue, to the conduct of 
such as shew the most engaged, stable, resolute spirit ia this 
affair, anddo most of this bloody work. But yet they are cae 
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pable of being convinced, that they use these terms inconsis- 
tently, and abuse language in it, and so having their mouths 
stopped. And not only will men use such words inconsistently 
with themselves, but also with one another, by using them any 
otherwise than tosignify true merit or ill deserving, as before 
explained. For there is no way else wherein men have any 
notion of good or ill desert, in which mankind in general can 
agree. Mankind in general seem to suppose some general 

standard, or foundation in nature, for an universal consistence 
in the use of the terms whereby they express moral good and 
evil; which none can depart from but through error and mis- 
take. This is evidently supposed in all their disputes about 
right and wrong ; and in all endeavours used to prove that 
any thing is either good or evil, in a moral sense. 
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Matt. ix. 12. They that be whole, need not a Physician ; but they that are sick. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CONTAINING A 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THIS BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR, 
BY THE FIRST EDITOR. 


=e 
_— 


ea Reverend Author of the following piece, was removed by death 
before its publication. But, ere his decease, the copy was finished, and 
brought to the press; and a number of sheets passed his own review. They 
who were acquainted with the author, or know his just character, and have 
any taste for the serious theme, will want nothing to be said in recommenda- 
tion of the ensuing tract, but only that Mr. EDWARDS wrote if. 

Several valuable pieces on this subject have lately been published, upon 
the same side of the question. But he had no notice of so much as the very 
first of them, till he had wholly concluded what he had in view: nor has it 
been thought, that any thing already printed should supersede this work ; 
being designed on a more extensive plan—comprising a variety of argu- 
ments, and answers to many objections, that fell not in the way of the other 
worthy writers—and the whole done with a care of familiar method and 
Janguage, as well as clear reasoning, accommodated very much to common 
capacities. It must be a sensible pleasure to every friend of truth, that so 
masterly a hand undertook a reply to Dr. TayLor ; notwithstanding the 
various answers already given him, both at home and abroad. 

Since it has been thought unfit, that this posthumous book should go 
unattended with a respectful memorial of the author, it is hoped, the reader 
will candidly accept the following *: 

As he lived chearfully resigned in all things to the will of Heaven, so 
he died, or rather, as the Scripture emphatically expresses it, in relation to 
the saint in Christ Jesus, he fell asleep, without the least appearance of pain, 
and with great calm of mind. Indeed, when he first perceived the symp- 
toms upon him to be mortal, he is said to have been a little perplexed for a 
while, about the meaning of this mysterious conduct of Providence, in call- 
ing him out from his beloved privacy, to a public scene of action and influ- 
ence; and then so suddenly, just upon his entrance into it, translating him 
from ‘thence, i in such a way, by mortality! However, he quickiy got believ- 


* As we have given a full Memoir in the first volume, those particulars, which 
were contained in this brief account, and which are more fully and accurately nare 
rated there, are omitted, in order to ayoid needless repetitions. 
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ing and composing views of the wisdom and goodness of God in this surprise 
ing event: and readily yielded to the Sovereign Disposal of Heaven, with 
the most placid submission. Amidst the joy of faith, he departed this 
world, to go and see Jesus, whom his soul loved; to be with him, to behold 
his glory, and rejoice in his kingdom. 


In person, he was tall of stature, and of a slender make. There was 


something extremely delicate in his constitution; which always obliged him 
to observe the exactest rules of temperance, and every method of cautious 
and prudent living. By such means he was helped to go through incessant 
labours, and to bear up under much study, which, Solomon observes, is a 
weariness to the flesh. Perhaps, never was a man more constantly retired 
from the world; giving himself to reading, and contemplation: Anda won- 
der it was, that his feeble frame could subsist under such fatigues, daily re- 
peated and so long continued. Yet upon occasion of some remark upon it 
by a friend, which was only a few months before his death, he told him, 
‘* He did not find but he was then as well able to bear the closest study, as 
he was thirty years before ; and could go through the exercises of the pulpit 
with as little weariness or difficulty.” In his youth he appeared healthy, and 
with a good degree of vivacity ; but was never robust, In middle life, he 
appeared very much emaciated (I had almost said, mortified) by severe 
studies, and intense applications of thought. Hence his voice was a little 
languid, and too low for a large assembly; though much relieved and ady 
vantaged by a proper emphasis, just cadence, well-placed pauses, and great 
distinctness i in pronunciation, 

He had a piercing eye, the truest index of the mind. His aspect and 
mein had a mixture of severity and pleasantry. He had a natural turn for 
gravity and sedateness; ever contemplative; and in conversation usually 
reserved, but always observant of a genuine decorum, in his deportment ; 


free from sullen, supercilious and contemptuous airs, and without any appear. A 


ance of ostentation, levity, or vanity.. As to imagination, he had enough of 
it for a great and good man: but the gaieties of a luxuriant fancy, so 
captivating to many, were what he neither affected himself, nor was much 
delighted with in others. He hada natural steadiness of temper, and forti- 
tude of mind; which, being sanctified by the Spirit of God, was ever of 
vast advantage to him, to carry hin through difficult services, and support 
him under trying afflictions, in the course of his life. Personal injuries he 
bore with a becoming meekness and patience, and a disposition to forgive- 
ness, The humility, modesty, and serenity of his behaviour, much endeared 
him to his acquaintance; and made him appear amiable in the eyes of such 
as had the privilege of conversing with him, He wzs a true and faithful 
friend; and shewed much of a disinterested benevolence to his neighbour. 
The several relations sustained by him, he adorned with an exemplary con- 
duct; and was solicitous to fill every station with its proper duty. He kept 
up an extensive correspondence, with ministers and others, in various parts; 
and his letters always contained some significant and valuable communica- 
tions. In his private walk, as acihristian, he appeared an example of truly 
rational, consistent, uniform religion and virtue; a shining instance of the 
power and efficacy of that holy faith, to which he was so firmly attached, 


and of which he was so strenuous a defender. He exhibited much of spi- 


rituality, and a heavenly bent of soul. In him one saw the loveliest appear- 
ance, a rare assemblage of christian graces, united with the richest gifts, and 
mutually subserving and recommending one another, 
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As a scholar, his intellectual furniture exceeded what is common, con- 
sidering the disadvantages we labour under in this remote corner of the 
world, He very early discovered a genius, above the ordinary size: which 
gradually ripened and expanded, by daily exertion and application. He 
was remarkable for the penetration and extent of his understanding, for his 
powers of criticism and accurate distinction, quickness of thought, solidity 
of judgment, and force of reasoning ; which made him an acute and strong 
disputant. By nature he was formed for a logician, and a metaphyscian ; 
but by speculation, observation, and converse, greatly improved. Hehad a 
good insight into the whole circle of liberal arts and sciences ; possessed a 
very valuable stock of classic learning, philosophy, mathematics, history, 
chronology, &c. By the blessing of God on his indefatigable studiousness, 
to the last, he was constantly treasuring up useful knowledge, both huma 
and divine. 

Thus he appears uncommonly accomplished for the arduous and mos 
mentous province to which he was finally called. And had heaven indulged 
us with the continuance of his precious life, we have reason to think, he 
would have graced his new station, and been a signal blessing to the college, 
and therein extensively served his generation, according to the will of God. 

After all, it must be owned, divinity was his favourite study ; and the 
ministry, his most delightful employment. Among the luminaries of the 
church, in these American regions, he was justly reputed a star of the 
first magnitude ; thoroughly versed in all the branches of theology, didactic, 
polemic, casuistic, experimental, and practical. In point of divine know- 
ledge and skill, he had few equals, and perhaps no superior, at least in these 

parts. On the maturest examination of the different schemes of principles, 
obtaining in the world, and on comparing them with the sacred scriptures, 
the oracles of God and the great standard of truth, he was a Protestant and 
a Calvinist in judgment; adhering to the main articles of the reformed 
religion with an unshaken firmness, and with a fervent zeal, but tempered 
with charity and candour, and governed by discretion. He seemed as little 
as most men under the bias of education, or the influence of bigotry. As 
to practical and vital christianity, no man appeared to have a better ac- 
quaintance with its nature and importance ; or to understand true religion, 
and feel its power, more than he; which made him an excellently fit guide 
to inquiring souls, and qualified him to guard them against all false religion: 
His internal sense of the intercourse between God and souls, being brought 
by him to the severe test of reason and revelation, preserved him, both in 
sentiment and conduct, from the least tincture of enthusiasm. The accom- 
plished divine enters deep into his character. 

As a preacher, he was judicious, solid, and instructive. Seldom was 
he known to bring controversy into the pulpit; or to handle any subject in 
the nicer modes and forms of scholastic dissertation. His sermons, in gene- 
ral, seemed to vary exceedingly from his controversial compositions, In 
his preaching, usually, all was plain, familiar,sententious, practical; and very 
distant from any affectation of appearing the great man, ordisplaying his ex- 
traordinary abilities as a scholar, But still he ever preserved the character 
of a skilful and thorough divine. The common themes of his ministry were 
the most weighty and profitable; and especially, the great truths of the 
gospel of Christ, in which he himself lived by faith, His method in preacb- 
ing was, first to apply to the understanding and judgment, labouring to - 
enlighten and convince them ; and then to persuade the will, engage the 
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affections, and excite the active powers of the soul. His language was with 
propriety and purity, but with a noble negligence ; nothing ornamented. 
Florid diction was not the beauty he preferred. His talents were of a supe- 
rior kind. He regarded thoughts, rather than words. Precision of senti- 
timent and clearness of expression are the principal characteristics of his 
pulpit style. Neither quick nor slow of speech, there was a certain Pathos 
ip his utterance, and such skill of address, as seldom failed to draw the at- 
tention, warm the shearts, and stimulate the consciences of the auditory. 
He studied toshew himself approved unto God, a workman that needed not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. And he was one who 
gave himself to prayer, as well as to the ministry of the word. Agreeably 
it pleased God to put great honour upon him, by crowning his labours witlr 
surprising successes, in the conversion of sinners, and the edification of saints, 
to the advancement of the kingdom and glory of God our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

As a writer, Mr. Ecwarps distinguished himself in controversy, to 
which he was called on a variety of occasions. Here the superiority of his 
genius eminently appeared. He knew to arrange his ideas in am exact mes 
thod: and close application of mind, with the uncommon strength of his 
intellectual powers, enabled him in a manner to exhaust every subject he took 
under consideration. He diligently employed the latter part of his life in 
defending Christianity, both in its doctrinal and practical views, against the 
errors of the times. Besides his excellent writings in behalf of the power 
of godliness, which some years ago happily prevailed in many parts of the 
British America, he made a noble ‘stand against enthusiasm and false religion, 
when it threatened to spread, by his incomparable treatise upon religious 
affections. And more lately in opposition to Pelagian, Arminian, and 
and other false principles, he published a very elaborate Treatise upon the Li- 
berty of the human Will, A volume, that has procured him the elogy of 
eminent divines abroad. Several professors of divinity in the Dutch univer. 
sities very lately sent him their thanks, for the assistance he had given them 
in their inquiry into some controverted points ; having carried his own fur- 
ther than any author they had ever seen. And now this volume of his, on 
the great Christian doctrine of original sin, is presented to public view; 
which, though studiously adapted to lower capacities, yet carries in it the 
evident traces of his great genius, and seems ae superior force of argument 
to have entirely baffled the opponent, 

His writings will perpetuate his memory, and make his name blossom 
inthe dust. The blessing of heaven attending the perusal of them, will make — 
them effectually conducive to the glory of God, and the good of souls ; 
which will brighten the author’s crown, and add to his joy, in the day of 
future retribution. 


THE 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE: 


Tue following Discourse is intended, not merely as an answer to any parti- 
cular book written against the doctrine of Original Sin, but as a general de- 
fence of that great important doctrine. Nevertheless, I have in this defence 
taken notice of the main things said against this doctrine, by such of the 
more noted opposers of it, as | have had opportunity to read; particularly 
those two late writers, Dr. TURNBULL and Dr. TayLor, of Norwich; but 
especially the latter, in what he has published in those two books of his, the 
first intitled, The Scripture-Doctrine of Original Sin proposed to free and can- 
did Examination; the other, his Key to the Apostolic Writings, with a Pa- 
raphrase and Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. 1 have closely attended to 
Dr. Taytor’s Piece on Original Sin, in all its parts, and have endeavoured 
that no one thing there said, of any consequence in this controversy, should 
pass unnoticed, or that any thing which has the appearance of an argument, 
in opposition to this doctrine, should be left unanswered. I look on the doc- 
trine as of great ¢mportance; which every body will doubtless own it is, if it 
befrue. For, if the case be such indeed, that all mankind are by nature in a 

state of total ruin, both with respect to the moral evil of which they are the 
subjects, and the qflictive evil to which they are exposed, the one_as the con- 
sequence and punishment of the other; then, doubtless, the great salvatzon by 
CuristT stands in direct relation to this rwin, as the remedy to the disease 5 
and the whole gospel, or doctrine of salvation, must suppose it; and all real 
belief, or true notion of that gospel, must be built upon it. Therefore, as I 
think the doctrine is most certainly both true and important, I hope, my at- 
tempting a vindication of -it, will be candidly interpreted; and that what I 
have done towards its defence, will be zmpartally considered, by all that will 
give themselves the trouble to read the ensuing discourse: in which it is de- 
signed to examine every thing material throughout the doctor’s whole book, 
and many things in that other book, containing his Key and Exposition on 
Romans; as also many things written in opposition to this doctrine by some 
other modern authors. Moreover, my discourse being not only intended for 
an answer to Dr. Tay Lor, and other opposers of the: doctrine of original sin, 
but for a general defence of that doctrine ; producing the evidence of the truth 
of the doctrine, as’ well as answering objections made against it, I hope this 
attempt of mine will not be thought needless, nor be altogether useless, not- 
withstanding other publications on the subject. 

I would also hope, that the exlensiveness of the plan of the following 
treatise will excuse the length of it. And that when it is considered, how 
much was absolutely requisite fo the full executing of a design formed en such 
a plan; how much has been written agaznst the doctrine of original sin, and 
with what plausibility; how strong the prejudices of many are in favour of 
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what is said in opposition to this doctrine—and that it cannot be expected, 
any thing short of a full consideration of almost every argument advanced by 
the main opposers, especially by this late and specious writer, Dr. Taytor, 
will satisfy many readers—how much must unavoidably be said in order fo a 
full handling of the arguments in defence of the doctrine; and how important 
the doctrine must be, if-true; I trust, the length of the following discourse 
will not be thought to exceed what the case really required. However, this 
must be left to the judgment of the intelligent and candid reader. 


Stockbridge, May 26,1757. 


Note.—When the page is referred to in this manner p. 40. p. 50. without 
mentioning the book, thereby is to be understood such a page in Dr. Tayton’s Scrip- 
ture-Doctrine of Original Sin. S. intends the Supplement. When the word, Key, 
is used to signify the book referred to, thereby is to be understood Dr. Taylor’s Key 
to the Apostolic Writings. This mark [§] with figures or a number annexed, signifies 
such’a section or paragraph in his Key. When after mentioning Preface to Par. on 
Epist. to Romans, there is subjoined p. 145, 47. or the like, thereby is intended page 

-and paragraph, page 145, paragraph 47. The letter 7. alone, is used to signify Dr, 
TAyYLor’s name, and no other. 


THE 


GREAT CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


OF 


ORIGINAL SIV DEFENDED. 


PART I. 


WHEREIN ARE CONSIDERED SOME EVIDENCES OF ORIGINAL 
SIN FROM FACTS AND.EVENTS, AS FOUND BY OBSERVA= 
TION. AND EXPERIENCE, TOGETHER WITH REPRESEN-= 
TATIONS AND TESTIMONIES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, AND 
THE CONFESSION AND ASSERTION OF OPPOSERS, 


CHAP. I. 


The Evidence of Original Sin from what appears in Fact of the 
Sinfulness of Mankind. 


SECT. I. 


Ail Mankind constantly, in all Ages, without Fail in any one 
Instance, run into that moral Evil, which ws in effect their 
own utter and eternal Perdition in a total privation of GOD’s 
Favour, and suffering of his Vengeance and Wrath. 


By Original Sin’as the phrase has been most com- | 
monly used by divines, is meant the znnate sinful depravity 
of the heart, But yet when the doctrine of original sinis spoken 
of, it is vulgarly understood in that latitude, which includes 
not only the depravity of nature, but the zmputation of Adam’s 
first sin ; or, in other words, the liableness or exposedness of 
Adam’s posterity, in the divine judgment, to partake of the 
punishment of that sin. So far as I know, most of those who 
have held one of these, haye maintained the other; and most 
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of those who have opposed one, have opposed the other : both 
are opposed by the author chiefly attended to in the following 
discourse, in his book against original sin : And it may perhaps 
appear in our future consideration of the subject, that they are 
closely connected ; that the arguments which prove the one 
establish the other, and that there are no more difficulties at- 
tending the allowing of one, than the other. : 

I shall, in the first place, consider this doctrine more es- 
pecially with regard to the corruption of nature ; and as we 
treat of this, the other will naturally come into consideration, in 
the prosecution of the discourse, as connected with it. As all 
moral qualities, all principles either of virtue or vice, he in 
the disposition of the heart, I shall consider whether.we have 
any evidence, that the heart of man is naturally.of.a..corrupt 
and evil disposition. ‘This is strenuously denied by many late 
writers, who are enemies to the doctrine of original sin; and 
particularly by Dr. Tayzor. 

The way we come by the idea of any such thing as dis- 

position or tendency, is by observing what is constant or ge- 
neral in (event; especially under a great variety of circum- 
“stances ; and above all, when the effect or event continues 
the same through great and various opposition, much and ma- 
nifold force and means used to the contrary not prevailing to 
hinder the efit) I do not know, that such a prevalence of 
effects is denied’ to be an evidence of prevailing tendency in 
causes and agents;. or that it is expressly denied by the 
opposers of the doctrine of original sin, that if, in the course 
of events, it universally or generally proves that mankind are 
actually corrupt, this would be an evidence of a prior corrupt 
propensity in the world of mankind; whatever may be said 
by some, which, if taken with its plain consequences, may 
seem toimply a denial of this; which may be considered 
afterwards. But by many the fact is denied; that is, it is 
denied, that corruption and moral evil are commonly preva- 
-Jent in the world: on the contrary,\_ it is insisted on, that 
good preponderates, and that virtue has the ascendant. 

_ To this purpose, Dr. TuRNBULL says *, ‘* With regard to 
the prevalence of vice in the world, men are apt to let their 
imagination run out upon all the robberies, piracies, murders, 
perjuries, frauds, massacres, assassinations they have either 
heard of, or read in history ; thence concluding all mankind to 
be very ‘wicked: (As if a court of justice were a proper place 
to make an estimate of the morals of mankind, or an hospital 

* Moral Philos. p. 289, 290. 
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of the healthfulness of a climate. But ought they not to con- 
sider, that the number of honest citizens and farmers far sur- 
passes that of all sorts of criminals in any state, and that the 
innocent and kind actions of even criminals themselves surpass 
their crimes in numbers ;/that it is the rarity ofcrimes, in com- 
parison of innocent or good actions, which engages our atten- 
tion to them, and makes them to be recorded in history, while 
honest, generous domestic actions are overlooked, only because 
they are so common? as one great danger, or one month’s 
sickness shall become a frequently repeated story during a 
along life of health and safety.—Let not the vices of mankind 
be multiplied or magnified. (Let us make a fair estimate of 
human life, and set over against the shocking, the astonishing 
instances of barbarity and wickedness that have been perne- 
trated in any age, not only the exceeding generous and brave 
actions with which history shines, but the prevailing innocency, 
eood-nature, industry, felicity, and chearfulness of the greater 
part of mankind at all times ; and we shall not find reason to 
ery out, as objectors against Providence do on this occasion, 
that all men are vastly corrupt, and that there is hardly any 
such thing as virtue in the world. Upon a fair computation, 
the fact does indeed come out, that very great villanies have 
been very uncommon in all ages, and looked upon as mon- 
strous; so general is the sense and esteem of virtue.”—It 
seems to be with a like view that(Dr. Taylor, says, ‘‘ We must 
not take the measure of our health and enjoyments froma lazar- 
house, nor of our understanding from Bedlam, nor of our 
morals from a goal.” (p. 77. 8.) } 

With respect to the propriety and pertinence of such a. 
representation of things, and its force as to the consequence 
designed, I hope we shall be better able to judge, and in some 
measure to determine, whether the natural disposition of the 
hearts of mankind be corrupt or not, when the things which follow 
have been considered. But for the greater clearness, it may | 
be proper here to_ premise one consideration, that is of great iA 
importance in this controversy, and is very much overlooked “ 
by the opposers of the doctrine of original sin in their disput- 
ing against it. 

That it is tobe looked upon as the true tendency of the. 
innate disposition of man’s heart, which appears to be its ten- | 
dency, Avhen we consider things as they are in themselves, or || 
in their own nature, without the znterposition of divine grace.) \ 
Thus, that state of man’s nature, that disposition of the mind, | 
is to be looked upon as evil and pernicious, which, as it is in 
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itself, tends to extremely pernicious consequences, and would 
certainly end therein, were it not that the free mercy and 


kindness of God interposes to prevent that issue. It would 


be very strange if any should argue, that there is no evil ten- 
dency in the case, because the mere favour and compassion of 
the Most High may step in and oppose the tendency, and pre- 
vent the sad effect. Particularly, if there be any thing in the 
nature of man, whereby he has an universal unfailing tendency 
to that moral evil, which, according to the real nature and true 
demerit of things, as they are in themselves, implies his utter 
ruin, that must be looked upon as an evil tendency or propensi- 
ty ; however divine grace may interpose, to save him from 


deserved ruin, and to over-rule things to an issue contrary to 


that which they tend to of themselves. Grace is sovereign, 
exercised according to the good pleasure of God, bringing 
good out of evil. The effect of it belongs not to the nature of 
things themselves, that otherwise have. an ill tendency, any 
more than the remedy belongs to the disease; but is some- 
thing altogether independent on it, introduced to oppose the 
natural tendency, and reverse the course of things, But the 
event to which things tend, according to their own demerit, 
and according to divine justice, is the event to which they tend 
in their own nature; as Dr. 7-’s own words fully imply (Pref. 
to Par. on Rom. p. 131.) “ God alone (says he) can declare 
whether he will pardon or punish the ungodliness and unrighte- 
ousness of mankind, which is in 1rs owN NATURE punishable.” 
Nothing is more precisely according to the truth of things, 
than divine justice: it weighs things in an even balance; it 
views and estimates things no otherwise than they are truly in 
their own nature. Therefore undoubtedly that which implies 
a tendency to ruin, according to the estimate of divine justice, 
does indeed imply such a tendency in its own nature. 

And then it must be remembered, that it is a_moral depra-, 
oily we are speaking of; and therefore when we are consider 
ing whether such depravity do not appear by a tendency toa 
bad effect or issue, it is a moral tendency to such an issue, that 
is the thing to be taken into the account. A moral _ tendency 


or influence i is by desert. Then may it-be said, man’s nature or 


staté is attended with a pernicious or destructive tendency, in 
a Moral sense, whén it tends to that which deserves misery and 
destruction. And therefore it equally shews the moral depra- 
yvity of the nature of mankind in their present state, whether 
that nature be universally attended with an effectual tendency 
to destructive vengeance actually executed, or to their deserving 
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misery and ruin, or their just exposedness to destruction, how- 
ever that fatal consequence may be prevented by grace, or 
whatever the actual event be. 

One thing more is to be observed here, that the topic 
mainly insisted on by the opposers of the doctrine of original 
sin, is the justice of God; both in their objections against the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and also against its being so ordered, 
that men should come into the world with a corrupt and ruined 
nature, without having merited the displeasure of their Creator 
by any personal fault. But the latter is not repugnant to God’s 
justice, if men actually are born into the world with a tendency 
to sin, and to misery and ruin for their sin, which actually will 
be the consequence, unless mere grace steps in and prevents it, 
If this be allowed, the argument from justice is given up: For 
it is to suppose, that their liableness to misery and ruin comes 
ina way of justice; otherwise there would be no need of the 
interposition of divine grace to save them. Justice alone 
would be sufficient security, if exercised, without grace. It 
is all one in this dispute about what is just and righteous, 
whether men are born in a miserable state, by a tendency 
to ruin, which actually follows, and that justly; or whether 
they are born in such a state as tends to a desert of ruin, which 
might jusily follow, and would actually follow, did not grace 
prevent. For the controversy is not, what grace will do, but 
what justice might do. ; 

I have been the more particular on this head, because it 
enervates many of the reasonings and conclusions by which Dr. 
T. makes out his scheme; in which he argues from that state 
which mankind are in by divine grace, yea, which he himself 
supposes to be by divine grace; and yet not making any 
allowance for this, he from hence draws conclusions against 
what others suppose of the deplorable and ruined state man- 
kind are in by the fall*. Some of his arguments and conclu-~ 


* He often speaks of death and affliction as coming on Adam/’s posterity in 
consequence of his sin; andin p. 20, 21. and many other places, he supposes, that 
these things come in consequence of his sin, not as a punishment ora calamity, but 
asa benefit, But in p. 28. he supposes, those things would be a great calamity and 
misery, if it were not for the resurrection; which resurrection he there, and in the 
following pages, and in many other places, speaks of as being by Christ ; and often 
speaks of it as being by the grace of God in Christ. 

P. 63, 64. Speaking of our being subjected to sorrow, labour, and death, in cons 
sequence of Adam’s sin, he represents these as cvils that are reversed and turned 
into advantages, and from which we are delivered through grace in Christ: And p. 65, 
66, 67. he speaks of God thus turning death into an advantage through grace in Christy 
as what vindieates the justice of God in bringing death by Adam. : 

P. 152,156. One thing he alleges against this propusition of the Assembly of 
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sions to this effect, in order to be made good, must depend qn 
such a supposition as this ;—that God’s dispensations of grace, 
are rectifications or amendments of his foregoing constitutions 
and proceedings, which were merely legal; as though the 
dispensations of grace, which succeed those of mere law, 
implied an acknowledgment, that the preceding legal con- 
stitution would be unjust, if left as it was, or at least very hard 
dealing with mankind; and that the other were of the na- 
ture of a satisfaction to his creatures, for former inju- 
ries, or hard treatment. So that, put together the injury 
with the satisfaction, the legal and injurious dispensation taken 
with the following good dispensation, which our author calls 
grace, and the unfairness or improper severity of the former, 


Divines--That we are by nature bond-slaves to Satan—That God hath been providingy 
from the beginning of the world to this day, various means and dispensations, to preserve 
and rescue mankind from the devil. 

P. 168, 169, 170. In answer to that-objection against his doctrine, That we 
are in worse circumstances than Adam, he alleges the happy circumstances we are 
under by the provision and means furnished through free grace in Christ. 

P. 228. In answering that argument against his doctrine—That there is a law 
in our members, bringing us into captivity to the law of sin and death, [om. vii.—= 
He allows, that the case of those who are under a law threatening death for every 
sin (which law he elsewhere says, shews us the nalural and proper demerit of sin, and 
zs perfectly consonant to everlasting truth and righteousness) must be quite depleruble, if 
they have no relief from the mercy of the lawgiver. 

P. 90—95. S. In opposition to what is supposed of the miserable state man- 
kind are brought into by Adam’s sin, he alleges, The noble designs of love, mani- 

Fested by advancing a new and happy dispensation, founded on the obedience and righle- 
ousness of the Son of God ; and that, although by Adam we are subjected to death, yet 
in this dispensation a resurrection is provided; and that Adam’s posterity are —— 
a mild dispensation of Grace, &c. 

P. 112. §. He vindicates God’s dealings with dam, in placing him at first 
under the rigour of law, transgress and die, (which, as he expresses it, was 
putting his happiness on a foot eatremely dangerous) by saying, that as God had before 
determined in his own breast, so he immediately established his covenant upon a quite dife 
ferent boltomy namely, upon grace. 

P. 122,125. S. Against what R. R. says, That God forsale man when he fell, 
and that mankind after Adam’s sin were born without the divine favour, &c. he al= 
legesy among other things, Christ’s coming to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world—And the riches of God’s mercy in giving the promise of a Redeemer to de- 
stroy the works of the devil——That he caught his sinning falling creature in the arms of 
his grace, “ 

In his note on Rom v. 20. p, 297, 298. he saysas follows: ‘* The law I con- 
eeive, is not a dispensation suitable to the infirmity of the human nature in our pree 
sent state; or it doth not seem congruous to the goodness of God, to afford us no 
other way of salvation but by a law, which, if we once transgress, we are ruined for 
ever, For who then from the beginning of the warld could besayed? And therefore 
it seems to me, that the law was not absolutely intended to be a rule for obtaining — 
life, even to Adam in paradise: Grace was the dispensation God intended mankind — 
should be under; aud therefore Christ was fore-ordained before the foundation of 


the world."=-=—There are various other passages in this author’s writings of the like 
kind, 
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amended by the goodness of the latter, both together made up. 
one righteous dispensation. 

The reader is desired to bear in mind what I have said 
concerning the interposition of divine grace not altering the 
nature of things, as they are in themselves, Accordingly, 
when I speak of such and such an evil tendency of things, be- 
longing to the present nature and state of mankind, under- 
stand me to mean their tendency as they are in themselves, 
abstracted from any consideration of that remedy the sove- 
reign and infinite grace of God has provided.—Having pre- | | 
mised these things,/I now assert, that mankind are all natu- | 
rally in such a state, as is attended, without fail, with this | 
consequence or issue; that THEY UNIVERSALLY RUN THEM- | 
SELVES INTO THAT WHICH Is, IN EFFECT, THEIR OWN UT- 
TER ETERNAL PERDITION, as being finally accursed of God, 
_and the subjects of his remediless wrath through sin.—From 
which I infer, that the natural state of the mind of man, is | 
attended with a propensity of nature, which is prevalent and | 
effectual, to such an issue; and that therefore their nature is } 
corrupt a depraved with a ae depravi ity, se amounts to | 
and. implies their utter undoing. 

Here I would first consider the éruth’ of the proposition ; 
and then would shew the certainty of the consequences which 
I infer from it. If both can be clearly and certainly proved, 
then I trust, none will deny but that the doctrine-of original 
depravity is evident, and so the falseness of Dr. T.’s-scheme 
demonstrated; the greatest part of whose book, called the 
Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, &c. is against hha" dbetrine 
of innate depravity. In p. 107, S. he speaks of the conveyance 
of a corrupt and sinful nature to Adam’s posterity as the grand 
point to be proved by the maintainers of the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin. 

In order to demonstrate what is asserted in the proposition 
laid. down,” “there isneed only that these two things should be fF 
made manifest : ones this fact, that all mankind come into the 
world in such a state, as without fail comes to this issue, name- 
ly, the “universal commission « of sin; or that every one who 
comes to act in the world as a moral agent, is, in a greater or 
less“dégree, guilty of sin. The other is, that_all sin deserves 
and exposes to utter and eternal” ‘destruction, under God’s 
wrath and curse; and would end in it, were it not for the 
interposition of divine grace to prevent the effect. Both © 
which can be abundantly demonstrated to be agreeable to the 
word of God, and to Dr. 7\’s own doctrine. 
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That every one of mankind, at least such as are capable 
of acting as moral agents, are guilty of sin (not now taking it 
for granted that they come guilty into the world) is most clear- 
ly and abundantly evident from the holy scriptures : 1 Kings 
viii. 46. Jf any man sin against thee ; for there is no man that 
sinneth not. Eccl. vii. 20. There is not ajust man upon earth 
that doeth good, and sinneth not. Job ix. 2, 3. J knowit is so of 
a truth, (i. e. as Bildad had just before said, that God would 
not cast away a perfect man, &c.) but how should man be just 
with God ? If he will contend with him, he cannot answer him 
one of a thousand. To the like purpose, Psal. exliii. 2. Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant ; for tn thy sight shall no 
man living be justified. So the words of the apostle-(in which 
he has apparent reference to those of the Psalmist.) Rom. iii, 
19, 20. ‘ That every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
world become guilty before God. Therefore by the deeds 
of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight : for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin. So, Gal. ii, 16. 1 John i, T7— 
10. “ If we walk inthe light, the blood of Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin. If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not inus. If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to clease us from 
all unrighteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his word is not in us.” In this, and in- 
numerable other places, confession and repentance of sin are 
spoken of as duties proper for ALL; as also prayer to God for 
for pardon of sin ; also forgiveness of those that injure us, from 
that motive, that we hope to be forgiven of God. Universal 
guilt of sin might also be demonstrated from the appoint- , 
ment, and the declared use and end of the ancient sacrifices ; , 
and also from the ransom, which every one that was numbered 
in Jsrael, was directed to pay, to make atonement for his 
soul, (£xod, xxx. 11—16.) Allare represented, not only as 
being sinful, but as having great and manifold iniquity, (Job 
ix. 2, 3, Jam. iil. 1, 2.) 

There are many scriptures which both declare the univer- 
versal sinfulnees of mankind, and also that all sin deserves and 

| justly exposes to everlasting desiruction, under the wrath and 
curse of God ; and so demonstrate both parts of the proposi- 
tion I have laid down. To which purpose that passage in 
Gal. iii. 10, is exceeding full: For as many as are of the works 
of the law are under the curse ; for it ts written, cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law, to do them. How manifestly is it implied in , 
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the apostle’s meaning here, that there is no man but what 
fails in some instances of doing all things that are written in 
the book of the law, and therefore as many as have their 
dependence on their fulfilling the law, are under that curse 
which is pronounced on them that fail of it? And hence the 
apostle infers in the next verse, that No MAN ts justified by the 
law in the sight of God: as he had said before in the preced- 
ing chapter, ver. 16. By the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified. The apostle shews us he understands, that by this 
place which he cites from Deuteronomy, the scripture hath con- 
cluded, or shut up all under sin. (Gal. iii. 22.) So that here we 
are plainly taught, both that every one of mankind is a sznner, 
and that every sinner is under the curse of God. 

To the like nurpose is, Rom. iv 14. also 2 Cor. iii. 6, 7, 9. 
where the law is called the letter that kills, the ministration of 
death, and the ministration of condemnation. The wrath, con- 
demnation, and death, which is threatened in the law to all 
its transgressors, is final perdition, the second death, eternal 
ruin; as is very plain, and indeed is confessed. And this 
punishment which the law threatens for every sin, is a just 
punishment; being what every sin truly deserves ; God’s law 
being arighteous law, and the sentence of it a righteous sen- 
tence. 

All these things are what Dr. Taylor himself confesses and 
asserts. He says, that the law of God requires perfect obe- , 
dience. (Mote on Rom. vii. 6. p. 308.) ‘God can never re- * 
quire imperfect obedience, or by his holy law.allow_us to be 
guilty of any one sin, how small soever. And if the law, asa 
rule of duty, were in any respect abolished, then we might 
in some respects transgress the law, and yet not be guilty of 
sin. The moral law, or law of nature, is the truth, everlasting, 
unchangeable ; and therefore, as such, can never be abrogated. 
On the contrary, our Lord Jesus Christ has promulgated it anew 
under the gospel, fuller and clearer than it was in the mosaical 
constitution, or any where else :—having added to its precepts 
the sanction of his own divine authority.” And many things 
which he says imply, that all mankind do in some degree 
transgress the law. In p. 228. speaking of what may be ga- 
thered from Jom. vii. and viii. he says, ‘‘ We are very apt, in 
a world full of temptation, to be deceived, and drawn into 
sin by bodily appetites, &c. And the case of those who are 
under a law threatening death to every sin, must be quite 
deplorable, if they have no relief from the_mercy of the law- 


giver.” 
But this is very fully declared in what he says in his note 
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on fom. v. 20. p. 297. His words are as follows : “ Indeed, 
as a rule of action prescribing our duty, it (the law) always was, 
and always must be arule ordained for obtaining life ; but not 
as arule of justification, not as it subjects'to death for every 
transgression. For if it coULD in its utmost rigour have given 
us life, then, as the apostle argues, it would have been against 
the promises of God. For ifthere had been alaw, in the strict and 
rigorous sense of law, WHICH COULD HAVE MADE Us LIVE, verily 
justification should have been by the law. But he supposes, no 
such law was ever given : and therefore there is need and room 
enough for the promises of grace ; or as he argues, Gal. i1. 21. it 
would have frustrated, or rendered useless the grace of God. For 
if justification came by the law, then truly Christ is dead in vain, 
then he died to accomplish what was, or MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
EFFECTED by law itself without his death. ~ Certainly the law 
was not brought in among the Jews to be a rule of justification, 
or to recover them out of a state of death, and to procure life 
by their sinless obedience to it: For in this, as well as in ano- 
ther respect, it was WEAK; not initself, but through the wEAK« 
ness of our flesh, Rom. viii. 3. The law, I conceive, is not a 
dispensation sutiable to the infirmityof the human nature in our 
present state; or it doth not seem congruous to the goodness 
of God to afford us no other way of salvation, but by Law; 
WHICH IF WE ONCE TRANSGRESS, WE ARE RUINED FOR EVER. 
FOR WHO THEN, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD, COULD 


BE sAVED ?”’ How clear and express are these things, that no. 


one of mankind, from the beginning of the world, can ever be 
justified by law, because every one transgresses it *? 

And here also we see, Dr. T. declares, that by the law 
men are sentenced to everlasting ruin for one transgression. 
To the like purpose he often expresses himself. So p. 207. 
“The law requireth the most extensive obedience, discover- 
ing sin in all its branches.—It gives sin a deadly force, sub- 
jecting every transgression to the penalty of death; and yet 
supplieth neither help nor hope to the sinner, but leaving him 
under the power of sin and sentence of death.” In p. 213, he 


speaks of the law as extending to lust and irregular desires, and. 


to every branch and principle of sin ; and even to its latent 
principles, and minutest branches ; again (Note on Rom. vii. 


¥ Tam sensible, these things are quite inconsistent with what he says else- 
where, of sufficient power in all mankind constantly to do the whole duty which God re- 
quires of them, without a necessity of breaking God’s law in any degree, (p. 63—~ 
68. S.) But,l hope, the reader will not think me accountabie for his inconsistences. 
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6. p. 308.) to every sin, how small soever. And when he speaks 
of the law subjecting every transgression to the penalty of 
death, he means eternal death, as he from time explains the 
matter. Inp. 212. he speaks of the law zn the condemning 
power of it, as binding us in everlasting chains. In p. 120, 8. 
he says, that death which is the wages of sin, is the second 
death ; and this p. 78. he explains of final perdition. In his 
Key, p. 107, § 296, he says, “ The curse of the law subjected 
men for every transgression to eternal death.” So in Note 
on fom. v. 20. p. 291. “ The law of AZoses subjected those who 
were under it to death, meaning by death, eternal death.” 
These are his words. 

He also supposes, that this sentence of the law, thus 
subjecting men for every, even the least sin, and every mtnut- 
est branch and latent principle of sin, to so dreadful a punish- 
ment, is just and righteous, agreeable to truth and the nature 
of things, or to the natural and proper demerits of sin. In this 
he is very full. Thus in p. 186. P. ‘ It was sin (says he) 
which subjected us to death by the law, sustiy threatening 
sin with death, Which law was given us, that sin might ap- 
pear; might be set forth in 1Ts PROPER CoLouRs; when we 
saw it subjected us to death by a law PERFECTLY HOLY, JUST, 
_ and Goop ; that sin by the commandment, by the law, might 

be represented WHAT IT REALLY Is, an exceeding great and 
deadly evil. Soin note on Rom. v. 20. p. 299. ‘ The law 
or ministration of death, as it subjects to death for every trans- 
gression, is still of use to shew the NATURAL AND PROPER 
DEMERIT OF SIN.” bid. p. 292. “ The language of the law, 
dying thou shalt die, is to be understood of the demerit of the 
transgression, that which it deserves”’ bid. p. 298. “ The 
law was added, saith Mr. Locker, on the place because the 
Zsraelites, the posterity of dbraham, were transgressors as 
well as other men, to shew them their sins, and the punish- 
ment and death, which in stTricT JusTIcE they incurred by 
them. And this appears to be a true comment on Rom. vii. 13. 
—Sin, by virtue of the law, subjected you to death for this 
end, thatsin, working death in us, by that which is holy, just 
and good, PEEFECTLY CONSONANT TO EVERLASTING TRUTH 
AND RIGHTEOUSNESS.—Consequently every sin is a strict jus- 
tice deserving of wrath and punishment ; and the law in its 
rigour was given to the Jews, to set home this awful truth upon 
their consciences, to shew them the evil and pernicious na- 
TURE of sin; and that being conscious they had broke the 
law of God, this might convince them of the great need they 
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had of the Favour of the lawgiver, and oblige them, by faith 
in his GoopNEss, to fly to his MERcy, for pardon and salvation.” 

If the law be holy, just, and good, a constitution perfectly 
agreeable to God’s holiness, justice, and goodness ; then he 
might have put it exactly in execution, agreeably to all these 
his perfections. Our author himself says, p. 133. 8S. “ How 
that constitution, which establishes a law, the making of which 
3s inconsistent with the justice and goodness of God, and the 
executing of it inconsistent with his holiness, can be a righ- 
teous constitution, I confess, is quite beyond my compre- 
hension.” 

Now the reader is left to judge, whether it be not most 
plainly and fully agreeable to Dr. T.’s own doctrine, that there 
never was any one person from the beginning of the world, 
who came to act in the world as a moral agent, and that it is 
not to be hoped there ever will be any, but what is a sinner or 
transeressor of the law of God; and that therefore this proves 
to be the issue and event of things, with respect to all man- 
kind in all ages, that, by the natural and proper demerit of 
their own sinfulness, and in the judgment of the law of God, 
which is perfectly consonant to truth, and exhibits things in 
their true colours, they are the proper subjects of the curse 
of. God, eternal death, and everlasting ruin; which must be 
the actual consequence, unless the grace or favour of the law- 
giver interpose, and mercy prevail for their pardon and salva- 
tion. The reader has seen also how agreeable this is to the 
doctrine of the holy scripture. If so, and if the interposition 
of divine grace alters not the nature of things as they are i 
themselves, and that it does not in the least affect the state of 
the controversy we are upon—concerning the true nature and 
tendency of the state in which mankind come into the world— 
whether grace prevents the fatal effect or no; I trust, none will 
deny, that the proposition laid down, is fully proved, as agree- 
able to the word of God, and Dr. T.’s own words; viz. That 
mankind are all naturally in such a state, as is attended, with- 
out fail, with this consequence or issue, that they universally 
are the sulyects of that guilt and sinfulness, which is, in effect, 
their utter and eternal ruin, being cast wholly out of the 
favour of God, and subjected to his everlasting wrath and 
curse. 
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SECT. II. 


It follows from the Proposition proved in the foregoing Section, 
that all Mankind are under the Influence of a prevailing 
effectual Tendency in their Nature, to that Sin and Wick- 
edness, which implies their utter and eternal Ruin. 


The proposition laid down being proved, the consequence 
of it remains to be made out, vw7z. That the mind of man has a 
natural tendency or propensity to that event, which has been 
shewn universally and infallibly to take place ; and that this is 
a corrupt or depraved propensity.---I shall here consider the 
former part of this consequence, namely, Whether such an _ 
universal, constant, infallible event is truly a proof of any 
tendency or propensity to that event; leaving the evil and 
corrupt nature of such a propensity to be considered after- 
wards. 

If any should say, they do not think that its being a thing 
universal and infallible in event, that mankind commit some 
sin, is a proof of a prevailing tendency to sin; because they 
do good, ‘and perhaps more good than evil: Let them remem- 
ber, that the question at present is not, How much sin there 
is a tendency to; but, whether there be a prevailing pro- 
pensity to that issue, which it is ailowed all men do actually 
come to---that all fail of keeping the law perfectly---whether 
there be not a tendency to such imperfection of obedience, as 
always without fail comes to pass; to that degree of sinful- 
ness, at least, which all fall into; and so to that utter ruin, 
which that sinfulness implies and infers. Whether an effectual 
propensity to this be worth the name of depravity, because of 
the good that may be supposed to balance it, shall be con- 
sidered by and by. If all mankind, in all nations and ages, 
were at least one day in their lives deprived of the use of their 
reason, and raving mad; or that all, even every individual 
person, once cut their own throats, or put out their own eyes; 
it might be an evidence of some tendency in the nature or 
natural state of mankind to such an event ; though they might 
exercise reason many more days than they were distracted, 
and were kind to and tender of themselves oftener than they 
mortally and cruelly wounded themselves. 

To determine whether the unfailing constancy of the 
‘aboyenamed event be an evidence of tendency, Jet it be 
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, considered, What can be meant by tendency, but a prevailing 
liableness or exposedness to such or such an event? Wherein 
consists the notion of any such thing, but some stated pre- 
valence or preponderation in the nature or state of causes 
or occasions, that is followed dy, and so proves to be effec-- 
tual ¢o, a stated prevalence or commonness of any particular 
kind of effect? Or, something in the permanent state of 
things, concerned in bringing a certain sort of event to pass, 
which is a foundation for the constancy, or strongly prevailing 
probability, of such an event? If we mean by this tendency, 
(and I know not what else can be meant by it, but this, or 
something like,) then it is manifest, that where we see a stated 
prevalence of any effect there is a tendency to that effect in 
the nature and state of its causes. {A common and steady 
effect shews, that there is somewhere a preponderation, a 
prevailing exposedness or liableness in the state of things, to 
what comes so steadily to pass./ The natural dictate of rea- 
son shews, that where there is an effect, there is a cause, 
and a cause sufficient for the effect; because, if it were not 
sufficient, it would not be effectual; and that therefore, 
where there is a stated prevalence of the effect, there is a 
stated prevalence in the cause. A steady effect argues a 
steady cause. We obtain a notion of tendency, no other way 
than by observation: And we can observe nothing but events : 
And it is the commonness or constancy of events, that gives 
us a notion of tendency in all cases. Thus we judge of ten- 
dencies in the natural world. Thus we judge of the tenden- 
cies or propensities of nature in minerals, vegetables, animals, 
rational and irrational creatures. A notion of a stated tenden- 
cy, or fixed propensity, is not obtained by observing only a 
single event. A stated preponderation in the cause or occasion, 
is argued only by a stated prevalence of the effect. If a die 
be once thrown, and it falls on a particular side, we do not 
argue from hence, that that side is the heaviest ¢ but if it be 
thrown without skill or care, many thousands or millions of 
times, and it constantly falls on the same side, we have not © 
the least doubt in our minds, but that there is something of 
propensity in the case, by superior weight of that side, or in 
some other respect. How ridiculous would he make himself, 
who should earnestly dispute against any tendency in the state 
of things to cold.in the winter, or heat in the summer; or 
should stand to 1@ that although it often happened that water 
quenched fire, yet there was no tendency in it to such an 
effect?) 
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In the case we are upon, human nature, as existing in 
such an immense diversity of persons and circumstances, and 
never failing in any one instance, of coming to that issue— 
that sinfulness,; which implies extreme misery and eternal 
ruin—is as the die often cast. For it alters not the case in the 
least, as to the evidence of tendency, whether the subject 
of the constant event be an individual, or a nature and kind. 
Thus, if there be a succession of trees of the same sort, pro- 
ceeding one from another; from the beginning of the world, 
growing in all countries, soils, and climates, all bearing ill 
fruit; it as much proves the nature and tendency of the Aznd, 
as if it were only one individual tree, that had remained from 
the beginning of the world, often transplanted into different 
soils, and had-continued to bear only bad fruit. So, if there 
were a particular family, which, from generation to generation, 
and through every remove to innumerable different countries, 
and places of abode, all died of a consumption, or all run dis- 
tracted, or all murdered themselves, it would be as much an 
evidence of the ¢endency of something in the nature or con- 
stitution of that race, as it would be of the tendency of some- 
thing in the nature or state of an individual, if some one per- 
son had lived all that time, and some remarkable event had 
often appeared in him, which he had been the agent or sub- 
ject of from year to year, and from age to age, continually 
and without fail *. 

Thus a propensity, attending the present nature or na- 
tural state of mankind, eternally to ruin themselves by sin, 
may certainly be inferred from apparent and acknowledged 
fact.—And I would now observe further, that not only does 
this follow from facts acknowledged, by Dr. T. but the things 


* Here may be observed the weakness of that objection, made against the 
validity of the argument for a fixed propensity to sin, fromthe constancy and uni- 
yersality of the event, that Adam sinned in one iustance, without a fixed propen- 
sity. Without doubt a single event is a evidence, that there was some cause or oc= 
casion of that event : But the thing we are speaking of, is a fived cause: Propensity 
is a stated continued thing. We justly agree, that a stated effect must have a stated 
cause, and truly observe, that we obtain the notion of tendency, or stated preponde= 
ration in causes, no other Way than by observing a stated prevalence of a particular 
kind of effect. But who ever arguesa fixed propensity from a single event? And 
is it not strange arguing, that because an event which once comes to pass, does not 
prove any stated tendency, therefore the unfailing constancy of an event is an evie 
dence of no-such thing ? But because Dr. T. makes so much of this objection from 
Adam sinning without a propensity, I shall hereafter consider it more particularly, 
inthe beginning of the gth section of this chapter ; where will also be considered 
what is objected from the fall of the angels. 
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he asseris, and the expressions which he uses, plainly imply 
that all mankind have such a propensity; yea, one of the 
highest kind, a propensity that is invincible, or a tendency 
which really amounts to a fixed, constant, unfailing necessity. 
There is a plain confession of a propensity or proneness to sin, 
p- 145.“ Man, who drinketh in iniquity like water; who is 
attended with so many sensual appetites, and so APT to in- 
dulge them.—” And again, p. 228. “ WE ARE VERY APT, in 
a world full of temptation, to be deceived, and drawn into sin 
by bodily appetites.” —If we are very apt or prone to be drawn 
into sin by bodily appetites, and sinfilly to mdulge them, and 
very apt or prone éo yield to temptation to sin, then we are 
prone to sin; for to yield to temptation to sin is szmful.---In 
the same page he shews, that on this account, and its con- 
sequences, the case of those who are under a law, threatening 
death for every sin, must be quite deplorable, of they have no re- 
lief from the mercy of the lawgiwer. Which implies, that their 
case is hopeless, as to an escape from death, the punishment 
of sin, by any other means than God’s mercy. And that im- 
plies such an aptness to yield to temptation, as renders- hope- 
less that any of mankind should wholly avoid it. But he 
speaks of it elsewhere, over and over, as truly ampossible, or 
what cannot be ; as in the words before cited in the last section, 
from his note on Hom. v. 20. where he repeatedly speaks of 
the law, which subjects us to death for every transgression, as 
what CANNOT GIVE LIFE; and states, that if God offered us no 
other way of salvation, no man from the beginning of the world 
- COULD be saved. In the same place he cites with spprobation 
Mr. Locxe’s words, in which, speaking of the Jsraelites,. he 
says, ‘‘ All endeavours after righteousness was LosT LABOUR, 
since any one slip forfeited life, and it was 1mpossIBLE for 
them to expect ought but death.” Our author speaks of it as — 
impossible for the law requiring sinless obedience, to give 
life, not thai the law was weak in itself, but through the weakness 
of our flesh. Therefore he says, he conceives the law not to be 
a dispensation suitable to the infirmity of the human nature in 
ats present state. These things amount to a full confession, 
that the proneness in men to sin, and to a demerit of and just 
exposedness to eternal ruin, is universally invincible; or, 
which is the same thing, amounts to invincible necessity ; 
which surely is the highest kind of tendency, or propensity : 
And that not the less, for his laying this propensity to our 2n- 
Jirmity or weakness, which may seem to intimate some de- 
fect, rather than any thing positive: And it is agreeable to 
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the sentiments of the best divines, that all sin originally comes 
from @ DEFECTIVE or PRIVATIVE cause. But sin does not cease. 
to be sin, justly exposing to eternal ruin (as implied in Dr. 
T.’s own words) for arising from infirmity or defect; nor does 
an invincible propensity to sin cease to be a propensity to such 
demerit of eternal ruin, because the proneness arises from such 
@ cause. 

It is manifest, that this tendency, which has been proved, 
does not ‘consist in any particular external circumstances, that 
persons are in, peculiarly influencing their minds; but is zn- 
herent, and is seated in that mature which is common to all 
mankind, Which they carry with them wherever they go, and 
still remains the same, however circumstances may differ. 
For it is implied in what has been proved, and shewn to be 
confessed, that the same event comes to pass in all circum- 
stances. {Jn God’s sight no man living can be justified ; but all 
are sinners, and exposed to condemnation.) This is true of 
persons of all constitutions, capacities, conditions, manners, 
opinions and educations; in all countries, climates, nations 
and ages; and through all the mighty changes and revolutions, 
which have come to pass in the habitable world, 

We have the same evidence, that the propensity in this , 
case lies in the nature of the subject---and does not arise from: 
any ‘particular circumstances---as we have in any case what- 
soever ; which is only by the effects appearing to be the same 
in all changes of time and place, and under all varieties of cir- 
cumstances. It is in this way only we judge, that any pro-. 
pensities, which we observe in mankind, are seated in their 
nature, in all other cases.. It is thus we judge of the mutual 
propensity betwixt the sexes, or of the dispositions which are 
exercised in any of the natural passions or appetites, that they 
truly belong to the nature of man; because they are observed 
in mankind in general, through al countries, nations and ages, 
and inall Sense atin 

If any should say, Though it be evident that there is a. 
tendency in the state of things to this general event---that all 
mankind should fail of perfect obedience, and should sin, and 
incur a demerit of eternal ruin; and also that this. tendency 
does not lie in any distinguishing circumstances of any partis 
cular people, person or age---yet it may not lie in man’s na- 
ture, but in the general constitution and frame of this world. 
Though the nature of man may be good, without any evil pro- 
pensity inherent in it; yet the nature and universal state of 
this world may be full “of so many and strong temptations, and 
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of such powerful influence on such a creature as man, dwelling 
in so infirm a body, &c. that the result of the whole may be a 
strong and infallible tendency im such a state of things, to the 
sin and eternal ruin of every one of mankind. } 

To this I would-reply, that such an evasion will not at all 
avail to the purpose of those whom I oppose in this controversy, 
It alters not the case as to this question, Whether man, in his 

_present state, is depraved and ruined by propensities to sin. 

( If any creature be of such a nature that it proves evil in its 
proper place, or in the situation which God has assigned it in 
the universe, it is of an evil nature.\ That part of the system 
is not good, which is not good in its place in the system; and 
those inherent qualities of that part of the system, which are 
not good, but corrupt, in that place, are justly looked upon as 
evil inherent qualities. That propensity is truly esteemed to 

. belong to the nature of any being, or ta be inherent in it, that 
is the'‘necessary'consequence of its nature, considered together 
with its proper situation in the universal system of existence, 
whether that propensity be good or bad. / It is the nature of a 
stone to be heavy; but yet, if it were placed, as it might be, 
at a distance from this world, it would have no such quality, 
But being a stone, is of such a nature, that it will have this 
quality or tendency, in its proper place, in this world, where 
God has made it, it is properly looked upon as a propensity be- 
longing to its nature. ) And if it be a good propensity here, in 
its proper place, then it is a good quality of its nature; but if 
it be contrariwise, it is an evil natural quality. ( So, if mankind 
are of such a nature, that they have an universal effectual ten- 
dency to sin and ruin in this world, where God has made and 
placed them, this is to be looked upon as a pernicious tendency 
belonging to their nature. ‘There is, perhaps, scarce any such 
thing, in beings not independent and self-existent, as any 
power or tendency, but what has some dependence on other 
beings, with which they stand connected in the universal sys- 
tem-of existence. Propensities are no propensities, any other- 
wise, than as taken with their objects. Thus it is with the ten- 
dencies observed in natural bodies, such as gravity, magnetism, 
electricity, &c. And thus it is with the propensities-observed 
in the various kinds of animals ; and thus it is with most of the 
propensities in created spirits, 

It may further be observed, that it is exactly the same 
thing, as to the controversy concerning an agreeableness with 
God’s moral perfections of such a disposal of things—that man 
should come into the world in a depraved and ruined state, by 
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a propensity to sin and ruin—whether God has so ordered it, 
that this propensity should lie in his nature considered alone, or 
with relation to its situation in the universe, and its connection 
with other parts of the system to which the Creator has united 
it; whichis as much of God’s ordering, as man’s nature itself, 
most simply considered. . | 

Dr. T. (p. 188, 189.) speaking of the attempt of some to 
solve the difficulty of God being the author of our nature, and 
yet that our nature is Boneeay supposing that God makes 
the soul pure, but unites it to ‘a polluted body, (ora body so 
made, as tends to pollute the soul ;) he cries out of it as weak 
and insufficient, and foo gross to be admitted: For, says he, 
Who infused the soul into the body? And if it vs polluted by be- 
ing infused into the body, Who is the author and cause of tts ‘pol- 
lution? And who created the body? Ke —But is not the case 
just the same, as to those who suppose that God made the soul 
pure, and places it in a polluted world, or a world tending by 
its natural state in which it is made, to pollute the soul, or to 
have such an influence upon it, that it shall without fail be 
polluted with sin, and eternally ruined e) Here, may not I also 
cry out, on as good grounds as Dr, 7.——Who placed the soul 
here in this world? And ifthe world be polluted, or so consti- 
tuted as naturally and infallibly to pollute the soul with sin, 
Who is the cause of this pollution? And, who created the 
world? 

Though in the place now cited, Dr. 7. so insists upon 
it, that God must be answerable for the pollution of the soul, 
if he has infused or put the soul into a body that tends to pol- 
lute it; yet this is the very thing which he himself supposes 
to be fact, with respect to the soul being created by God, 
in such a body, and in sucha world; where he says, ‘* We are 
apt, in a world full of temptation, to be drawn into sin by 
bodily appetites.~ And if so, according to his way of reason- 
ing, God must be the author and cause of this aptness to be 
drawn into sin. Again, p. 143. we have these words, “ IVho 
drinketh in iniquity like water? Who ts attended with so many 
sensual appetites, and so apt to indulge them?’ In these words 
our author in effect says the individual things that he exclaims 
against as so gross, viz. The tendency of the body, as God 
has made it, to pollute the soul, which he has infused into it. 
These sensual appetites, which incline the soul, or make it apé 
to a sinful zndudgence, are either from the body which God hath 
made, or otherwise a proneness to sinful indulgence is immedi- 
ately and originally seated in the soul itself, which will not 
mend the matter. 
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I would lastly observe, that our author insists wpon it, p.« 
49. S. That this lower world, in its present state, ‘* Is as it was, 
when, upon areview, God pronounced it, and all its furniture, 
very good.—And that the present form and furniture of the 
earth is full of God’s riches, mercy, and goodness, and of the 
most evident tokens of his love and bounty to the inhabitants.” 
If so, there can be no room for evading the evidences from 
fact, of the universal infallible tendency of man’s nature to sin 
and eternal perdition ; since, on the supposition, the tenden- 
cy to this issue, does not lie in the general constitution and 


frame of this world, which God hath made tobe the habitation 
of mankind. 


SECT, III. - 


| That propensity, which has been proved to be in the Nature of 
all Mankind, must be a very evil, depraved, and pernicious 
Propensity ; making tt manifest, that the Soul of Man, as tt 
as by Nature, is in a corrupt, fallen, and ruined, State ; 
which ts the other Part of the Consequence, drawn from the 
Proposition laid down tn the first Section, ) 


The question to be considered, in order to determine 
whether man’s nature be depraved and ruined, is not, Whether 
he is inclined to perform as many good deeds as bad ones? But, 
to which of these two he preponderates, in the frame of his 
heart, and the state of his nature, a stale of tnnocence and righ- 
teousness, and favour with God; or a state of sin, guiltiness, and 
abhorrence in the sight of God ?—Persevering sinless righteous- 
ness, or else the guilt of sin, is the alternative, on the decision 
of which depends—according to the nature and truth of things, 
as they are in themselves, and according to the rule of right, 
and of perfect justice—man being approved and accepted of 
his maker, and eternally blessed as good; or his being re- 
jected, and cursed as bad. And therefore the determination 
of the tendency of man’s heart and nature, with respect to 
these terms, is that which is to be looked at, in order to de- 
termine whether his nature is good or evil, pure or corrupt, 
sound or ruined. Ifsuch be man’s nature, and the state of his 
heart, that he has an infallibly effectual propensity to the lat- 
ter of those terms ; then it is wholly impertinent to talk of the 
tnnocent and kind actions, even of criminals themselves, sur- 
passing their crimes in numbers, and of the prevailing innocence, 
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good nature, industry, felicity, and chearfulness of the greater 
part of mankind. Let never so many thousands, or millions 
of acts ofhonesty, good nature, &c. be supposed; yet, by the 
supposition, there is an unfailing propensity to such moral 
evil, as in its dreadful consequences infinitely out-weighs all 
effects or consequences of any supposed good. Surely that 
tendency, which, in effect, is an infallible tendency to eternal 
destruction, is an infinitely dreadful and pernicious tendency : 
And that nature and frame of mind, which implies such a tenden- 
cy, must be an infinitely dreadful and pernicious frame of mind. 
Tt would be much more absurd, to suppose, that such a state of 
nature is not bad, under a notion of men doing more honest and 
kind things than evil ones ; than to say, the state of that ship is 
good, for crossing the Atlantic Ocean though suchas cannot hold 
together, through the voyage, but will infallibly founder and sink 
under a notion that it may probably go great part of the way 
before it sinks, or that it will proceed and sail above water 
more hours than it will be in sinking: Or, to pronounce tbat 
road a good read to go to such a place, the greater part of 
which is plain and safe, though some parts of it are dangerous, 
and certainly fatal to them that travel in it; or to call that a 
good propensity, which is an inflexible inclination to travel in 
such a way. 

A propensity to that sin which brings God’s eternal wrath 


’ and curse (which has been proved to belong to the nature of 


man) is evil, not only as it is calamitous snd sorrowful, ending 
in great natural evil ; but as it is odious and detestable ; for 
by the supposition, it tends to that moral evil, by which the 
subject becomes odious in the sight of God, and liable, as 
as such, to be condemned, and utterly rejected, and cursed | 
by him. This also makes it evident, that the state which it / 
has been proved mankind are in, is a corrupt state in a moral/ 
sense, that it is inconsistent with the fulfilment of the law of 
God, which is the rule of moral rectitude and goodness. That 
tendency, which is opposite to what the moral law requires, 
and prone to that which the moral law utterly forbids, and 
eternally condemns, is doubtless a corrupt tendency, in amoral 
sense. 

So that this depravity is both odious, and also pernictous, 
fatal and destructive, in the highest sense; as inevitably 
tending to that which implies man’s eternal ruin. It shews, 
that man, ashe is by nature, is ina deplorable state, in the 
highest sense. And this proves that men do not come into the 
world perfectly innocent in the sight of God, and without any 
just exposedness to his displeasure For the being by nature 
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in a lost and ruined state, in the highest sense, is not consistent 
with being by nature in a state of favour with God/ * 

But if any should still insist on a notion of men’s good 
deeds exceeding their bad ones, and that, seeing the good 
more than countervails the evil, they cannot be properly de- 
nominated evil; all persons and things being most properly 
denominated from that which prevails, and has the ascendant 
in them; I would say further, That if there is in man’s nature 
a tendency to guilt and ill desert, in a vast overbalance to vir- 
tue and merit ; or a propensity to sin, the demerit of which is 
so great, that the value and merit of all the virtuous acts that 
ever he performs, are as nothing to it; then truly the nature 
of man may be said to be corrupt and evil. 

That this is the true case, may be demonstrated by what 
is evident of the infinite heinousness of sin against God, from 
the nature of things. The heinousness of this must rise in 
some proportion to the obligation we are under to regard the 
Divine Being; and that must be in some proportion to his 
worthiness of regard; which doubtless is infinitely beyond 
the worthiness of any of our fellow-creatures. But the merit 
of our respect or obedience to God is not infinite. The merit 
of respect to any being does not increase, but is rather dimi- 
nished, in proportion to the obligations we are under in strict 
justice to pay him that respect. There is no great merit in 
‘paying a debt we owe, and by the highest possible obligations 
in strict justice are obliged to pay ; but there is great demerit 
in refusing to pay it. That on such accounts as these, there 
is an infinite demerit in all sin against God, which must there- 
fore immensely outweigh all the merit which can be supposed 
to be in our virtue, I think, is capable of full demonstration ; 
and that the futility of the objections which some have made 
against the argument, might most plainly be demonstrated. 
But I shall omit a particular consideration of the evidence of 
this matter from the nature of things, as I study brevity, and 
\ Jest any should cry out, metaphysics : ! as the manner of some 
is, when any argument is -hapdled against a tenet. they.. are 


things... And this is not so ‘necessary in the present case, in as 
Bigs as the point asserted---that he who commits any one sin, 
has guilt and ill desert so great, that the value and merit of all 
the good which it is possible he should do in his whole life, is 
as nothing to it---is not only evident by metaphysics, but is 
plainly demonstrated by what has been shewn to be fact, with 
respect to God’s own constitutions and dispensations towards 
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mankind. Thus, whatever acts of virtue and obedience aman ° 
performs, yet if he trespasses in one point, is guilty of any the 
least sin, he---according to the law A Go al and so according 
to the exact truth of things, and the proper demerit of sin--- 
is exposed to be wholly cast out of favour with God, and sub- 
jected to his curse, to be utterly and eternally Dee ed. This 
‘has been proved; and shewn to be the doctrine which Dr. T. 
abundantly teaches. 

But how can it be agreeable to the nature of things, and 
exactly consonant to everlasting truth and se Ss ea EA 
to deal with a creature for the least sinful act, though he 
should perform ever so many thousands of honest and virtuous 
acts, to countervail the evil of that sin? )Or how can it be 
agreeable to the exact truth and real demerit of things, thus 
wholly to cast off the deficient creature, without any regard to 
the merit of all his good deeds, unless that be in truth the 
case, that the value and merit of all those good actions, bear 
no proportion to the heinousness of the least sin? If it were 
not so, one would think, that however the offending person 
might have some proper punishment, yet seeing there is so 
much virtue to lay in the balance against the guilt, it would 
be agreeable to the nature of things, that-he should find some 
favour, and not be altogether rejected, and made the subject 
of perfect and eternal destruction; and thus no account at all 
be made of all his virtue, so much as to procure him the 
least relief or hope. How can such a constitution represent 
sin tm tis proper colours, and according to its true nature and 
desert, (as Dr. T. says it does) unless this_be.its true nature, » 
that it is so bad, that even in the least instance it perfectly 
swallows up all the value of the sinner’s supposed good deeds, 
Tet them be ever so many. ( So that this matter is not left to .. 
our metaphysics, or philosophy ; the great lawgiver, and in- 
fallible judge of the universe, has clearly decided it, in the 
revelation he has made of what is agreeable to exact truth, | 
justice, and the nature of things, in his revealed law, or ae 
of righteousness, 

He that in any respect or degree is a transgressor of God’s 
law, is a wicked man, yea, wholly wicked in the eye of the . 
law ; all his goodness being esteemed nothing, having no ac- 
count made of it, when taken together with his wickedness. 
And therefore, without any regard to his righteousness, he is, 
by the sentence of the law, and so by the voice of truth and 


justice, to be treated as worthy to be rejected, abhorred, and 
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, cursed for ever; and must be so, unless grace interpose, ta 


cover his transgression. But men are really, in themselves, 


what they are in the eye of the law, and by the voice of strict 
equity and justice ; however they may be looked upon, and 
treated by infinite and unmerited mercy. 

So that, on the whole, it appears, all mankind have an 
infallibly effectual propensity to that moral evil, which infinite- 
ly out-weighs the value of all the good that can be in them ; 
and have such a disposition of heart, that the certain conse- 
quence of it is, their being, in the eye of perfect truth and 
righteousness, wicked men. And [ leave all to judge, whe- 
ther such a disposition be not in the eye of truth a depraved 
disposition ? 

Agreeable to these things, the scripture represents all 
mankind, not only as having guilt, but immense guilt, which 
they can. have no merit or worthiness to countervail. Such is 
the representation we have in Jfatt. xviii. 21. to the end, 
There, on Peter’s enquiring, How often his brother should tres- 
pass against him, and he forgive him, whether until seven times ? 
Christ replies, / say not unto thee, until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven; apparently meaning, that he should 
esteem no number of offences too many, and no degree of 
injury it is possible our neighbour should be guilty of towards 
us, too great to be forgiven. For which this reason is given 
in the parable following, that if ever we obtain forgiveness and 
favour with God, he must pardon that guilt and injury to- 
wards his majesty, which is immensely greater than the great- 
est injuries that ever men are guilty of one towards another ; 
yea, than the sum of all their injuries put together, let them 
be ever so many, and ever so great; so that the latter would 
be but as an hundred pence to ten thousand talents, which 
immense debt we owe to God, and have nothing to pay ; 
which implies, that we have no merit to countervail any part 
of our guilt. And this must be, because if all that may be 


called virtue in us, be compared with our ill desert, it is in the 
isight of God as nothing to it. The parable is not to represent 


Peter's case in particular, but that of all who then were, or 
ever should be, Christ’s disciples; as appears by the con- 
clusion of the discourse, (ver. 35.) Sa lizewise shall my heaven- 
ly Father do, <f ye, Vacs your hearts, forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses. 

Thereforé how a absurd must it be for christians to object, 
against the depravi ity of man’s nature, ja greater number of in- 
nocent and kind actions, than of crimes; ‘and to talk of a pre- 
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vailing innocency,; good nature, industry, and cheerfulness of 
the greater part of mankind ? Infi nitely more absurd, than it 
would be to insist, that the doimestic of a prince was not a bad 
servant, because though sometimes he contemned and affront- 
ed his master to a great degree; yet he did not spit in his 
master’s face so often as he performed acts. of service./ More 
absurd, than it would be to affirm; that his spouse was a good 
wife to him, because; although she committed adultery, and 
that with the slaves and scoundrels sometimes, yet she did 
not do this so often as she did the duties of a wife: These 
notions would be absurd; because the crimes are too heinous 
to be atoned for; by many honest actions of the servant or 
spouse of the prince; there being a vast disproportion be- 
tween the merit of the one, and the ill desert of the other: 
But infinitely less, than that between the demerit of our 
oifences against God, and the value of our acts of obedience. 

Thus I have gone through with my first argument; hav- 
ing shewn the evidence of the truth of the proposition laid 
down at first, and proved its consequence. But there are 
many other things, that manifest a very corrupt tendency or 
disposition in man’s nature, in his present state; which I shall 
take notice of in the following sections. 


SECT. IV, 


( The Depravity of Nature appears by a Propensity in all to Sin 
mamediately, as soon as they are capable of it, and to Sin 
continually and progresswely ; and also by the Remains of 
Sin in the. best of Men. ) 


(The great depravity of man’s nature appears, not only in 
that they universally commit sin, who spend any long time in 
the world; but in that men are naturally so prone to sin, that 
none ever fail of zmmedzately transgressing God’s law, and so 
of bringing infinite guilt on themseives, and exposing them- 
selves to eternal perdition, as soon as they are capable of it.) 

The scriptures are so very express upon it, that all man- 
kind, all flesh, all the world, every man living, are guilty of 
sin; that it must at least be vandetstoad, every Are capable of 
active duty to God, or of sin against him. There are multi- 
tudes in the world, who haye but very lately begun to exert 
their faculties, as moral agents ; and so have but justentered on 
their state trial, as acting for themselves: many thousands 
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constantly, who have not lived one month, or week, or day, 
since they have arrived at any period that can be assigned 
(for the commencement of their agency) from their birth to 
twenty years of age. Now—if there be not a strong pro- 
pensity in men’s nature to sin, that should, as it were, hurry 
them on to speedy transgression, and if they have no guilt 
previous to their personal sinning—what should hinder, but 
that there might always be a great number, who have hitherto 
kept themselves free from sin, and have perfectly obeyed 
God’s law, and so are righteous in his sight, with the righteous- 
ness of the law? And who, if they should be called out of the 
world without any longer trial, as great numbers die at all 
periods of life, would be justified by the deeds of the law? 
And how then can it be true, that 22 God’s sight no man living 
can be justified, that no man can be just with God, and that by 
the deeds of the law no flesh can be justified, because by the law is 
the knowledge of sin? And what should hinder but that there 
may always be many in.the world—who are capable subjects 
of instructton and counsel, and of prayer to God—for whom 
the calls of God’s word to repentance, to seek pardon through 
the blood of Christ, and to forgive others their injuries because 
they need that God should forgive them, would not be proper ; 
and for whom the Lord’s prayer is not suz/able, wherein Christ 
directs all his followers to pray, that God would forgive their 
sins, as they forgive those that trespass against them ? 

If there are any in the world—though but lately be- 
come capable of acting for themselves, as subjeets of God’s 
law—who are perfectly free from sin; such are most likely to 
be found among the children of christian parents, who give 
them the most pious education, and set them the best exam- 
ples. And therefore, such would never be solikely to be found 
im any part or age of the world, as in the primitive christian 
church, in the first age of christianity, (the age of the Church’s 
greatest purity) so long after christianity had been established, 
that there had been time for great numbers of children to be 
born, and educated by those primitive christians. It was in that 
age, and in such a part of that age, that the apostle John wrote: 
his first epistle to the christians. But if there was thén a num- 
ber of them come to understanding, who were perfectly free 
from sin, why should he write as he does? 1 John i. 8, 9, 10. 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is notin us. If we confess our sins, he rs faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. Lf we 
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say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and the truth 
zs not tit us*. 

Again, the reality and greatness of the depravity of man’s 
nature appears in this, That he has a prevailing propensity to 
be continually sinning against God. What has been observed 
above, will clearly prove this. That same disposition of nature, 
which is an effectual propensity to zmmediate sin, amounts toa 
propensity to confznwal sin. For a being prone to continual sin-. 
ning, is nothing but a proneness to immediate sin continued. 
Such appears to be the tendency of nature to sin, that as soon 
as ever man is capable, it causes him immediately to sin, with- 
out suffering any considerable time to pass without sin. And 
therefore, if the same propensity be continued undiminished, 
there will be an equal tendency to immediate sinning again, 
without any considerable time passing. And so the same will 
always be a disposition still immediately to sin, with as little 
time passing without sin afterwards, as at first. The only rea- 
son that can be given why sinning must be immediate at first, 
is that the disposition is so great, that it will not suffer any coti- 
siderable time to pass without sin: and therefore, the same 
disposition being continued in equal degree, without some new 
restraint, or contrary tendency, it will still equally tend to the 
same effect. And though it is true, the propensity may be di- 
minished, or haye restraints laid upon it, by the gracious dis- 
posals of providence, or the merciful influences of God’s spirit; 


* If any should object, that this is an overstraining of things; and that it sup- 
poses a greater niceness and €Xactness than is observed in scripture representationsy 
to infer from these expressions, that all men sin immediately as seon as ever they are 
capable of it. To-this 1 would say, that I think the arguments used aie truly solid, 
and do really and justly conclade, either that men are born guilty, and so are charge= 
able with sin before they come to act for themselves, or else Commit sin immediate- 
ly, without the least tme intervening, after they are capable of understanding their 
obligations to God, and reflecting on themselves; and that the scriptmre clearly de- 
termines, there is not-one such person in the world, free from sin. Sut whether this 
be straining things to too gréat an exactness, or not; yet I suppose, none that do 
not entirely set aside the sense of such scriptures as have been mentioned, and deny 
those propositions which Dr. ‘T. himself allows to be contained in some of them, 
will deny they prove, that no considerable time passes after men are Capable of act- 
ing for themselves, as the subjects of God’s law, before they are guilty of sin; be- 
cause if the time were considerable, it would be great enough to deserve to be taken 
notice of, as an exception to such universal propositions, as, in thy stght shall no man 
living be justified, &c. And if this be allowed, that men are so prone to sin, that in 
fact all markind do sin, as if were; immediately, after they come to be capable of it, 
or fail not to sin so soon, that wo considerable time passes before they run into trans 
&ression against God; it dees not mach alter the case, as to the present argument. 
If the time of freedom irom sin be so smal!, as not to be worthy of notice in the 
forementioned universal propositions of sezipture, it is also so small, as yot to be 
worthy ef notice in the present argument. 
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yet this is not owing to nature. That strong propensity of na- 
ture, by which men are so prone to immediate sinning at first, 
has no tendency in itself to a diminution ; but rather to an 7n- 
crease; as the continued exercise of an evil disposition, in. 
repeated actual sins, tends to strengthen it more and more : 
agreeable to that observation of Dr. 'T.’s, p. 228. ‘* We are apt 
to be drawn into sin by bodily appetites, and when once we 
are under the government of these appetites, it is at least ex- 
ceeding difficult, if not impracticable, to recover ourselves, by 
the mere force of reason.” The increase of strength of dis- 
position in such a case, is as in a falling body, the strength of 
its tendency to descend is continually increased, so long as its 
motion is continued. Not only a constant commission of sin, 
but a constant increase in the habits and practice of wicked- 
ness, is the true tendency of man’s depraved nature, if unre- 
strained by divine grace; as the true tendency’ of the nature 
of an heavy body, if obstacles are removed, is not only to fall 
with a continual motion, but with a constantly increasing mo< 
tion. And we see, that increasing iniquity is actually the con- 
sequence of natural depravity, in most men, notwithstanding 
all the restraints they have. Dispositions to eyil are common- 
ly much stronger in adult persons, than in children, when they 
fitst begin to act in the world as rational creatures, 

If sin be such a thing as Dr. 7. himself represents it, p. 
69. “ athing of an odious and destructive nature, the corrup- 
tion and ruin of our nature, and infinitely hateful to God ;”” 
then such a propensity to continual and increasing sin, must be 
a very evil disposition. And if we may judge of the perni- 
ciousness of an inclination of nature, by the evil of the effect 
it naturally tends to, the propensity of man’s nature must be 
evil indeed: For the soul being immortal, as Dr. 7. acknow= 
ledges, p. 94. §. it will follow from what has been observed 
above, that man has a natural disposition to one of these two 
things; either to an increase of wickedness without end, or 
till wickedness comes to be so great, that the capacity of his 
nature will not allow it to be greater. This being what his 
-wickedness will -come to by its natural tendency, if divine 
grace does not prevent, it may as truly be said-to be the 
effect which man’s natural corruption tends to, as that an 
acorn in a proper soil, truly tends by its nature to become a 
great tree. 

Again, That sin which is remaining in the hearts of the 
best men on earth, makes it evident, that man’s nature is cor- 
rupt, as he comes into the world. A remaining depravity of 
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heart in the greatest saints, may be argued from the sins of most 
of those who are set forth in scripture as the most eminent in- 
stances and examples of virtue and piety: and is also mani- 
fest from this, that the scripture represents all God’s children 
as standing i in need of chastisement. Heb. xii. 6, 7, 8. For 
whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth ; and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth.--- 7 Vhat son is he, whom the Father chasteneth 
nol ?---If ye are without chastisement, then are ye bastards, and 
not sons. But this is directly and fully asserted in some places ; 
as in Eccles, vii. 20. There is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not. Which is as much as to say, there 
is no man on earth, that is so just, as to have attained to such 
a degree of righteousness, as not to commit any sin, Yea, the 
apostle James speaks of all christians as often sinning, or com- 
mitting Many sins; even in that primitive age of the christian 
church, an age distinguished from all others by eminent attain- 
ments in holiness ; Jam. iii. 2. Jn many things we all offend. 
And that there is pollution i in the hearts of all, antecedent to 
all means for purification, is very plainly declared in Prov. xx, 
9. Who can say, I have made my heart clean, Iam pure from 
my sin ? 

ecording to Dr. J. men come into the world wholly free 
from sinful propensities. And if so, it appears from what has 
been already said, there would be nothing to hinder, but that 
many, without heing better than they are by nature, might 
perfectly ayoid the commission of sin. But much more might 
this be the case with men after they had, by care, diligence, 
and good practice, attained those positive habits of virtue, 
whereby they are at a much greater distance from sin, than 
they were naturally :---Which this writer supposes to be the 
case with many good men. But since the Scripture teaches us, 
that the best men in the world do often c commit sin, and have 
remaining pollution of heart, this makes it abundantly evident, 
that men, when they are no otherwise than they were by na- 
ture, without any of those virtuous attainments, have a sinful 
depravity ; yea, must have great corruption of asta) 
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SEC Toa. 


The Depravity of Nature appears, in that the general consequence 
of the State and Tendency of Man's Nature is a much 
greater degree of Sin, than Righteousness; not only with 
respect to value and demerit, but matter and quantity, 


I have before shewn, that there is a propensity in man’s 
nature to that sin, which in heinousness and_ill desert im- 
mensely outweighs all the value and merit of any supposed 
good, that may be in him, or that he can do. I now proceed 
to say further, that such is man’s nature, in his present state, 
that it tends to this lamentable’ effect, that there should at 
all times, through the course of his life, be at least much more 
sin, than righteousness ; not only as to weight and value, but 
as to matter and measure; more disagreement of heart and 
practice from the law of God, and from the law of nature and 
reason, than agreement and conformity. The law of God is 
(the ruléof right>as Dr. 7. often calls it: It is the measure of 
virtue and sin: so much agreement as there is with this rule, 
so much is there of rectitude, righteousness, or true virtue, 
and nomore; and so much disagreement as there is with this 
rule, so much sin is there. Having premised this, the following 
things may be here observed. pe ~ 

I. The degree of disagreement from this rple of right 8 


to be determined, not only by the degree of distance from it — 
in excess, but also in defect ; or in other words, not only in po- 
sitive transgression, or doing what is forbidden, but also in 
withholding what is required. The divine Lawgiver does as 
much prohibit the one as the other, and does as much charge 
the latter as a sinful breach of his law, exposing to his eternal 
wrath and curse, as the former. ‘Thus at the day of judgment, 
as described Afatth. xxv. The wicked are condemned as cursed, 
to everlasting fire, for their sin in defect and omission: J was 
an hungred, and ye gave meno meat, Xc. And the case is thus, 
not only when the defect is in word or behaviour, but in the 
inward temper and exercise of the mind. 1 Cor.’xvi, 22. Jf 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maranatha. Dr. T. speaking of the sentence and punishment 
of the wicked, (Matth. xxv. 41, 46.) says, p. 159. “It was 
manifestly for want of benevolence, love, and compassion to 
their fellow-creatures, that they were condemned,” And 
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elsewhere, as was observed before, he says, that the law of 
God extends to the /atent principles of sin to fordid them, and 
to condemn to eternal destruction for them. And if so, it 
doubtless also extends to the inward principles of holiness, to 
vequire them, and in like manner to condemn for the want of 
them. 

Il The sum of our duty to God, required in his law, is 
LOvE ; taking love in a large sense, for the true regard of out: 
hearts to Gop, implying esteem, honour, benevolence, grati- 
tude, complacence, &c. This is not only very plain by the 
scripture, but it is evident in itself. The sum of what the law 
of God requires, is doubtless obedience to that law: No law 
can require more than that it be obeyed. But it is manifest, 
that obedience is nothing, any otherwise than as a testimony 
of the respect of our hearts to God: Without the heart, man’s 
external acts are no more than the motions of the limbs of a 
wooden image; have no more of the nature of either sin or 
righteousness. It must therefore needs be, that love to God, 
the respect of the heart, must be the sum of the duty required 
in his law. 

III. It therefore appears from the premises, that whoso- 
ever withholds more of that love or respect of heart from 
God, which his law requires, than he affords, has more sin 
than righteousness. Not only he that has less divine love, 
than passions and affections which are opposite ; but also he 
that does not love God half so muchas he ought, or has reason 
to do, has justly more wrong than right imputed to him, ac- 
cording to the law of God, and the law of reason; he has more 
irregularity than rectitude, with regard to the law of love. 
The sinful disrespect of his heart towards God, is greater than 
his respect to him. 

But what considerate person is there, even among the 
more virtuous part of mankind, but would be ashamed to 
say, and profess before God or men, that he loves God half 
so much as he ought to do; or that he exercises one half of 
that esteem, honour and gratitude towards God, which would 
be altogether becoming him; considering what God is, and 
what great manifestations he has made of his transcendent 
excellency and goodness, and what benefits he receives from 
him? And if few or none of the best of men can with reason 
and truth make even such a profession, how far from it must 
the generality of mankind be? 

The chief and most Beodamenia of all the commands of 
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the moral law, requires us fo love the Lord our God with all our 
hearts, and with all our souls, with all our strength, and all our 
mind: that is plainly, with all that is within us, or to the ut- 
most capacity of our nature. God is in himself worthy of im- 


finitely greater love, than any creature can exercise towards: 


him; love equal to his perfections, which are infinite. God 
loves himself with no greater love than he is worthy of, when 
he loves himself infinitely ; but we can give to God no more 
than we have. Therefore, if we give him so much, if we love 
him to the utmost extent of the faculties of our nature, we are 
excused. But when what is proposed, is only that we should 
love him as much as our capacity will allow, all excuse of want 
of capacity ceases, and obligation takes hold of us; and we are 
doubtless obliged to love God to the utmost of what is possible 
for us, with such faculties, and such opportunities and advan- 
tages to know God, as we have. And it is evidently implied 
in this great commandment of the law, that our love to God 
should be so great, as to have the most absolute possession of 
all the soul, and the perfect government of all the — 
and springs of action that are in our nature. ; 

Though it is not easy, precisely to fix the limits of man’s 
capacity, as to love to God ; yet in general-we may determine, 
that his capacity of love is coextended with his capacity of 
knowledge: The exercise of the understanding opens the 
way for the exercise of the other faculty. Now, though we 
cannot have any proper positive understanding of God’s infi- 
nite excellency ; yet the capacity of the human understanding 
is very great, and may be extended far. It is needless to 
dispute, how far man’s knowledge may be said to be strictly 


comprehensive of things that are very great, as of the extent. 


of the expanse of the heavens, &c. The word comprehensive, 
seems to be ambiguous. But doubtless we are capable of 
some proper positive understanding of the greatness of these 
things, in comparison of other things that we know. We 
are capable of some clear understanding of the greatness or 
considerableness of a whcle nation; or of the whole world of 
mankind, as vastly exceeding that of a particular person or 
family. We can positively understand, that the whole globe 
of the earth is vastly greater than a perticular hill or mountain. 
And can have some good positive apprehension of the starry: 
heavens, as so greatly exceeding the globe of the earth, that 
the latter is as it were nothing to it. So the human faculties 
are capable of a real and clear understanding of the greatness, 
glory, and goodness of God, and cf our de; pendence upon him, 
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from the manifestations which God has made of himself to 
mankind, as being beyond all expression above that of the 
most excellent human friend, or earthly object. And so we 
are capable of esteem and (ove to God, which shall be propor- 
portionable, much exceeding that which we have to any 
creature. 

These things may help us to-form some judgment, how 
vastly the generality of mankind fall below their duty, with 
respect to love to God; yea, how far they are from coming 
half way to that height of love, which is agreeable to the rule 
of right. Surely if our esteem of God, desires after him, and 
delight in him, were suchas become us, considering the things 
forementioned, they would exceed our regard to other things, 
as the heavens are high above the earth, and would swallow up 
all other affections like adeluge. But how far, how exceeding 
far, are the generality of the world from any appearance of 
being influenced and governed by such a degree of divine 
love as this! - 


If we consider how various, innumerable, and vast the benefits 
we receive from God, how infinitely great and wonderful that 
grace, which is revealed and offered to them who live under 
the gospel---in that eternal salvation which is procured by God 
giving his only begotten Son to die for sinners—and also how 
unworthy we are all, deserving (as Dr. 7. confesses) eternal 
perdition under God’s wrath and curse—how great isthe graf?- 
tude that would become us, who are the subjects of so many 
and great benefits. What grace is this towards poor sinful lost 
mankind, set before us in so affecting a manner, as in the ex- 
treme sufferings of the Son of God; who was carried through 
those pains by a love stronger than death, a love that conquer- 
ed those mighty agonies, a love whose length and breadth, 
and depth and height, passes knowledge? Butoh! what poor 
returns !—How little the gratitude! How low, how cold and 
inconstant the affection in the best, compared with the obliga- 
tion! And what then shall be said of the gratitude of the 
generality ? Or rather, who can express the ingratitude ? 

If the greater part of them who are called christians, were 
no enemies to Christ in heart and practice, were not governed 
by principles opposite to him and his gospel, but had some 
real love and gratitude; yet if their love falls vastly short of 
the obligation, or occasion given, they are guilty of shameful 
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and odious ingratitude. As, when a man has been the subject 
of some instance of transcendent generosity, whereby he has 
been relieved from the most extreme calamity, and brought 
into very opulent, honourable, and happy circumstances, by a 


benefactor of excellent character; and yet expresses no more * 


gratitude on such an occasion, than would be requisite for 
some kindness comparatively infinitely small, he may justly 
fall under the imputation of vile unthankfulness, and of much 
more ingratitude, than gratitude; though he may have no ill 
will to his benefactor; or no positive affection of mind con- 
trary to thankfulness and benevolence. What is odious in 
him is his defect, whereby he falls so vastly below his duty. 
Dr. TurnBuLt abundantly insists, that the forces of the 
affections naturally in man are well proportioned; and often 
puts a question to this purpose,---How man’s nature could 
have been better constituted in this respect ? How the affec- 
tions of his heart could have been better proportioned ?---I will 


now mention one instance, out of many that might be mention- 


ed. Man, if his heart were not depraved, might have had a 
disposition to gratetude to God for his goodness, in proportion to 
his disposition to anger towards men for their injuries. When 
I say, in proportion, I mean considering the greatness and 
number of favours and injuries, and the degree in which the 
one and the other are unmerited, and the benefit received by 
the former, and the damage sustained by the latter. Is there 
not an apparent and vast difference and inequality in the dis- 
positions to these two kinds of affection, in the generality of 
both old and young, adult persons and little children? How 
ready is resentment for injuries received from men? And how 
easily is it raised in most, at least to an equality with the de- 
sert? And is it so with respect to gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived from God, in any degree of comparison? Dr. Turn- 
BULL pleads for the natural disposition to anger for injuries, as 
being good and useful: But surely gratitude to God, if we 
were inclined to it, would be at least as good and useful as 
the other. 

How far the generality of mankind are from their duty, 
with respect to love to God, will further appear, if we consi- 
der, that we are obliged not only to love him with a love of 
gratitude for benefits received; but true love to God prima- 
rily consists in a supreme regard to him for what he is in 
himself. The tendency of true virtue is to treat every thing 
as itis, and according to its nature. And if we regard the 
Most High according to the infinite dignity and glory of his 
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nature, we shall esteem and love him with all our heart and 
soul, and to the utmost of the capacity of our nature, on this 
account; and not primarily because he has promoted our in- 
terest. If God be infinitely excellent in himself, then he is 
infinitely lovely on that account; or in other words, infinitely 
worthy to be loved. And doubtless, if he be worthy to be 
loved for this, then he ought to be loved for it. And it is 
manifest, there can be no true love to him, if he be not 
loved for what he is in Azmse/f. For if we love him not for 
his own sake, but for something else, then our love is not 
terminated on hzm, but on something else, as its ultimate ob- 
ject. That is no true value for infinite worth, which implies 
no value for that worthiness in itself considered, but only on 
the account of something foreign. Our esteem of God is fun- 
damentally defective, if it be not primarily for the excellency 
of his nature, which is the foundation of all that is valuable in 
him in any respect. If we love not God because he is what | 
he is, but only because he is profitable to us, in truth we love | 
him not at all: If we seem to love him, our love is not to him, » 
but to something else. 

And now I must leave it to every one to judge for him- 
self, from his own opportunities of observation and informa- 
tion concerning mankind, how little there is of this disinterest- 
ed love to God, this pure divine affection, in the world. How 
very little indeed in comparison of other affections altogether 
diverse, which perpetually urge, actuate and govern mankind, 
and keep the world, through all nations and ages, in a con- 
tinual agitation and commotion! This is an evidence of an 
horrid contempt of God, It would justly be esteemed a great » 
instance of disrespect and contempt of a prince, if one of his 
subjects, when he came into his house, should set him below 
his meanest slave. But in setting the infinite JEHovan below 
earthly objects and enjoyments, men degrade him below those 
things, between whith and him there is an infinitely greater 
distance, than between the highest earthly potentate, and the 
most abject of mortals. Such aconduct as the generality of 
men are guilty of towards God, continually and through all 
ages, in innumerable respects, would be accounted the most 
vile contemptuous treatment of a fellow-creature, of dis- 
tinguished dignity. Particularly men’s treatment of the of- 
fers God makes of himself to them as their friend, their 
father, their God, and everlasting portion; their treatment of 
the exhibitions he has made of his unmeasurable love, and the 
boundless riches of his grace in Christ, attended with earnest 
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repeated calls, counsels, expostulations, and intreaties; as also 


of the most dreadful threatnings of his eternal displeasure and 
vengeance. , 

Before I finish this section, it may be proper to say some- 
thing in reply to an objection, some may be ready to make, 
against the force of this argument—that men do not come 
half-way to that degree of love to God, which becomes them, 
and is their duty. The odjection is this; That the argument 
seems to prove too much, in that it will prove, that even good 
men themselves have more sin than holiness; which also has | 
been supposed. But if this were true, it would follow, that 
sin is the prevalent principle even in good men, and that it is 
the principle which has the predominancy in the heart and 
practice of the truly pious; which is plainly contrary to the 
word of God. ns 

I answer, If it be indeed so, that there is more sin, con- 
sisting in defect of required holiness, than there is of holiness 
in good men in this world; yet it will not follow, that sin has 
the chief government. of their heart and practice, for two 
reasons. 

1. They may love God more than other things, and yet 
there may not be so much love, as there is want of due love; 
or in other words, they may love God more than the world, 
and therefore the love of God may be predominant, and yet 
may not love God near half so much as they ought to do. 
This need not be esteemed a paradox: A person may love a 
father, or some great friend and benefactor, of a very excel- 
lent character, more than some other object, a thousand times 
less worthy of his esteem and affection, and yet love him ten 
times less than he ought; and so be chargeable, all things 
considered, with a deficiency in respect and gratitude, that is 
very unbecoming and hateful. Iflove to God prevails above 
the love of other things, then virtue will prevail above evil 
affections, or positive principles of sin ; by which principles it 
is, that sin has a positive power and influence. For evil affec- 
tions radically consist in inordinate love to other things be- 
sides God: And therefore, virtue prevailing beyond these, 
will have the governing influence. The predomirance of the 
love of God in the hearts of good men, is more from the za- 
ture of the object loved, and the nature of the principle of true 
love, than the degree of the principle. The object is one of 
supreme loveliness; immensely above all other objects in 
worthiness of regard; and it is by such a transcendent excel- 
lency, that he is God, and worthy to be regarded and adored 
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as God: And he that truly loves God, loves him as Gods 
True love acknowledges him to be divinely and supremely 
excellent ; and must arise from some knowledge, sense, and 
conviction of his worthiness of supreme respect: And though 
the sense and view of it may be very imperfect, andthe love 
_ that arises from it in like manner imperfect ; yet if there be any 
realising view of such divine excellency, it must cause the 
heart to respect God above all. 

2. Another reason, why a principle of holiness maintains the 
dominion in the hearts of good men, is the nature of the cove- 


assistance to be on its side, and to help it against its enemy, 
that if may not be overcome. The just live by faith. Holiness 
in the christian, or his spiritual life, is maintained, as it has re- 
spect by faith to its author and finisher, and derives strength 
and efficacy from the divine fountain, and by this means over- 
comes. For, as the apostle says, This ts the victory that over- 
comes the world, even our faith. tis our faith in him who has 
promised, never to leave nor forsake his people; not to forsake 
the work of his own hands, nor suffer his people to be tempted 
-above their ability ; that his grace shall be sufficient for them, 
his strength be made perfect in weakness; and that where he 
has begun a good work he will carry it on to the day of Christ. 


SECT. VL 


The Corruption of Man’s Nature appears by its Tendency, in its 
present State, to an extreme Degree of Folly and Stupidity 
én Matters of Religion. 


It appears, that man’s nature is greatly depraved, by an 
apparent proneness to an exceeding stupidity and sottishness 
in those things wherein his duty and main interest are chiefly 
concerned. { shall instance in two things, v7z. men’s proneness 
to idolatry ; and a general, great disregard of eternal things, 
in them who live under the light of the gospel. 

It is manifest, in the frst instance, that man’s nature in its \ 
present state is attended with a great propensity to forsake the | 
acknowledgment and worship of the true God, and to fall into | 
the most stupid ¢dolatry. This has been sufficiently proved / 
by known fact, on abundant trial: Insomuch as the world of/ 
mankind in general (excepting one small people, miraculously’ 
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delivered and preserved) through all nations, in all parts of 
the world, ages after ages, continued without the knowledge 
and worship of the true God, and overwhelmed in gross ido- 
latry, without the least appearance or prospect of its recovering 
itself from so great blindness, or returning from its brutish prine 
ciples and customs, till delivered by divine grace, 

In order to the most just arguing from fact, concerning the 
tendency of man’s nature, as that is in itself, it should be en- 
quired what the event has been, where nature has been left to 
itself, to operate according to its own tendency, with least 
opposition made to it by any thing supernatural ; rather than 
in exempt places, where the infinite power and grace of God 
have interposed, and extraordinary means have been used to 
stem the current, and bring memto true religion and virtue. 
As to the means by which God’s people of old,—in the line of 
Abraham, were delivered and preserved from idolatry, they 
were miraculous, and of mere grace. Notwithstanding which, 
they were often relapsing into the notions and ways of the 
heathen ; and when they had backslidden, never were reco- 

vered, but by divine gracious interposition. And as to the 
means by which many Gentile nations have been delivered 
since the days of the gospel, they are such as have been 
wholly owing to the most wonderful, miraculous, and infinite 
_ grace. God was under no obligation to bestow on the heathen 

world greater advantages than they had in the ages of their 
gross darkness; as appears by the fact, that God actually did 
not, for solong atime, bestow greater advantages, 

Dr. T. himself observes, (Key p. 1.) That in about four 
hundred years after the flood, the generality of mankind were 
Sallen into idolatry. And thus it was every where through the 
world, excepting among that people that was saved and pre- 
served by a constant series of miracles, through a variety of 
countries, nations, and climates, great enough,—and through 
successive changes, revolutions, and ages, numerous enough 
to be a sufficient trial of what mankind are prone to, if there 
be any such thing as a sufficient trial. 

That men should forsake the true God for idols, is an evi- 
dence of the most astonishing folly and stupidity, by God’s 
own testimony, Jer. il, 12, 13. Be astonished, Oye heavens, at 
this, and be ye horribly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the 
Lord: For my people have committed two evils ; they have for= 
saken me, the fountain of living waters, and have hewed out 
to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water. 
And that mankind in general did thus, so soon after the 
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flood, was from the evil propensity of their hearts, and de- 
cause they did not like to retain God in their knowledge : as is 
evident by fom. i. 28. And the universality of the effect 
shews that the cause was universal, and not any thing be- 
longing to the particular circumstances of one, or only some 
nations or ages, but something belonging to that nature, which 
is common to all nations, and which remains the same through 


all ages. And what other cause could this great effect possi- 


bly arise from, but a depraved disposition, natural toall man- 
kind? It could not arise from want of a sufficient capacity or 
means of knowledge. This is in effect confessed on all hands, 
Dr. Turnsutt (Chris. Phil. p. 21.) says: “The existence 
of one infinitely powerful, wise, and good mind, the Author, 
Creator, Upholder, and Governor of all things, is a truth that 
lies plain and obvious to all that will but think.” And (ibid. 
p- 245. “ Moral knowledge, which is the most important of all 
knowledge, may easily be acquired by all men.” And again, 
(ibid. p. 292.) Every man by himself, if he would duly em- 
ploy his mind in the contemplation of the works of God about 
him, or in the examination of his own frame,—might make 
very great progress in the knowledge of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. This all men, generally speaking, might do, 

with very little assistance; for they have all sufficient abili- 
ties for thus employing their minds, and have all sufficient 
time forit.”. Mr. Locke says, (Hum. Und. p iv. chap. iv. p. 
242. edit. 11.) ‘ Our own existence, and the sensible parts 
of the universe, offer the proofs of a Deity so clearly and co- 
gently to our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for a con- 
siderate man to withstand them. For I judge it as certain and 
clear a truth, as can any where be delivered, that the invisi- 
ble things of God are clearly seen from the creation of the 
world, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead.” And Dr. T. himself, (in p. 78.) 
says, ** The light given to all ages and nations of the world, is 
sufficient for the Knowledge and practice of their duty.” And 
(p. 111, 112,) citing those words of the apostle, fom. il. 14, 
15, he says, ‘‘ This clearly supposes that the Gentiles, who 
were then in the world, might have done the things contained 
in the law by nature, or their natural power.” And in one of 
the next sentences he says, ‘‘ The apostle, in Hom. 1. 19, 20, 

21, affirms that the Gentiles had light sufficient to have seen 


Noes eternal power and godhead, in the works of creation ; 


and that the reason why they did not glorify him as God, was 
VOL. II. Q 
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because they became vain in their imaginations, and had dar-. 
kened their foolish heart; so that they were without excuse. 
And in his paraphrase on those verses in the Ist of Hom. he 
speaks of the very heathens, that were without a written re- 
velation, as having that clear and evident discovery of God’s 
being and perfections, that they are inexcusable in not glori- 
fying him suitably to his excellent nature, and as the author 
of their being and enjoyments.” And (p. 146. S. he says, 
“© God affords every man sufficient light to know his duty.” 
If all ages and nations of the world have sufficient light for the 
knowledge of God, and their duty to him, then even such 
nations and ages, in which the most brutish ignorance and bar- 
barity prevailed, had sufficient light, if they had but a dispo- 
sition to improve it; and then much more those of the hea- 
then, which were more knowing and polished; and in ages 
wherein arts and learning had made greatest advances. But 
even in such nations and ages, there was no advance made 
towards true religion; as Dr. WinpER observes, (Hist. of 
Knowl. vol. ii. p. 336.) in the following words; “* The pagan 
religion degenerated into greater absurdity, the further it pro- 
ceeded ; and it prevailed in all its height of absurdity, when 
the Pagan nations were polished to the height. Though they 
set out with the talents of reason, and had solid foundations 
‘of information to build upon, it in fact proved, that with all 
their strengthened faculties, and growing powers of reason, 
the edifice of religion rose in the most absurd deformities and 
' disproportions, and gradually went on in the most irrational, 
disproportioned, incongruous systems, of which the most easy 
dictates of reason would have demonstrated the absurdity. 
They were contrary to all just calculations in moral mathe- 
matics. ‘ He observes, ‘‘ that their grossest abominations 
first began in Lgypt, where was an ostentation of the greatest 
progress in learning and science: And theymever renounced 
clearly any of their abominations, or openly returned to the 
worship ofthe one true God, the Creator of all things, and to 
the original, genuine sentiments of the highest and most vene- 
rable antiquity. The Pagan religion continued in this deep 
state of corruption to the last. The Pagan philosophers, and 
inquisitive men, made great improvements in many sciences, 
and even in morality itself; yet the inveterate absurdities of 
Pagan idolatry remained without remedy. Every temple 
smoked with incense to the sun and moon, and other inanimate 
material Juminaries, and earthly elements, to Jupiter, Juno, 
Mars, and Venus, &c, the patrons and examples of almost every 
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vice. Hecatombs bled on the altars of athousand Gods; as 
mad superstition inspired. And this was not the disgrace of 
our ignorant untaught northern countries only ; but ¢ even at 
Athens itself, the infamy reigned, and circulated through all 
Greece ; and finally prevailed, amidst all their learning and 
politeness, under the Ptolemy's in Egypt, and the Cesar’s at 
Rome. Now if the knowledge of the pagan world, in religion, 
proceeded no further than this; if they retained all their 
deities, even the most absurd of them all, their deified beasts, 
and deified men, even to the last breath of pagan power: We 
may justly ascribe the great improvements in the world, on 
the subject of religion, to divine revelation, either vouchsafed 
in the beginning, when this knowledge was competently clear 
and copious ; or at the death of paganism, when this light 
shone forth in its consummate lustre at the coming of 
Christ.” 

Dr. T. often speaks of the idolatry of the heathen world, 
as great wickedness, in which they were wholly inexcusable ; 
and yet often speaks of their case as remediless, and of them 
as being dead in sin, and unable to recover themselves. If so, 
and yet, according to his own doctrine, every age, every na- 
tion, and every man, had sufficient light afforded, to know God, 
and their whole duty to him; then their inability to deliver 
themselves must be a moral inability, consisting in a desperate 
depravity, and most evil disposition of heart. 

And if there had not been sufficient trial of the propensity 
of the hearts of mankind, through all those ages that passed from 
Abraham to Christ, the trial has been continued down to this 
day, in all those vast regions of the face of the earth, that have 
remained without any effects of the light of the gospel; and 
the dismal effect continues every where unvaried. How was it 
with that multitude of nations inhabiting South and North- 
America? What appearance was there, when the Europeans 
first came hither, of their being recovered, or recovering, in any 
degree, from the grossest ignorance, delusions, and most stu- 
pid paganism? And how isit at this day, in those parts of Africa 
and Asia, into which the light of the gospel has not penetrated? 

This strong and universally prevalent disposition of man- 

_kind to idolatry, of which there has been such great trial, and 
so notorious and vast proof, in fact, is a most glaring evidence 
of the exceeding depravity of the human nature ; as it is a pro- 
pensity, in the utmost degree, contrary to the highest end, the 
main business, and chief happiness of mankind—consisting in 
the knowledge, service, and enjoyment of the living God, the 
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Creator and Governor of the world—in the highest degree 
contrary to that for which mainly God gave mankind more un- 
derstanding than the beasts of the earth, and made them wiser _ 
than the fowls of heaven; which was, that they might be capa- 
ble of the knowledge of God. Itis also in the highest degree 
contrary to the first and greatest commandment of the moral. 
law, That we should have no other Gods before JeEHovAH, and 
that we should love and adore him with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength. The scriptures are abundant in repre- 
senting the idolatry of the heathen world, as their exceeding 
wickedness, and their most most brutish stupidity. They who 
worship and trust in idols, are said themselves to be like the 
lifeless statues they worship, like mere senseless stocks and 
stones. (Psalm cxv. 4—8. and exxxv. 15—18.) 
_( Asecond instance of the natural stupidity of mankind, is 
/that great disregard of their own eternal interest, which appears 
so remarkably, so generally among them who live under the 
gospel. 

~~ Mr. Locke observes, (Hum. Und. vol. i. p. 207.) “ Were 
the will determined by the views of good, as it appears in con-. 
templation, greater or less to the understanding, it could never 
get loose from the infinite eternal joys of heaven, once pro- 
posed, and considered as possible ; the eternal condition of a 
future state infinitely outweighing the expectation of riches or 
honour, or any other worldly pleasure, which we can propose. 
to ourselves; though we should grant these the more probable 
to be obtained.” Again, (p. 228, 229.) ‘‘ He that will not be 
so far a rational creature, as to reflect seriously upon infinite 
happiness and misery, must needs condemn himself, as not 
making that use of his understanding he should. The rewards 
and punishments of another life, which the Almighty has 
established, as the enforcements of his laws, are of weight 
enough to determine the choice, against whatsoever pleasure 
or pain this life can shew. When the eternal state is consider- 
ed but in its bare possibility, which nobody can make any 
doubt of, he that will allow exquisite and endless happiness to 
be but the possible consequence of a good life here, and the 
contrary state the possible reward of a,bad one, must own him- 
self to judge very much amiss, if he does not conclude that a’ 
virtuous life, with the certain expectation of everlasting bliss, 
which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the 
fear of that dreadful state of misery, which it is very possible 
may overtake the guilty, or at least the terrible uncertain hope 
ef annihilation. This is evidently so; though the virtuous 
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life here had nothing but pain, and the vicious continual 
pleasure ; which yet is for the most part quite otherwise, and 
wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their 
present possession : Nay, all things rightly considered, have I . 
think even the worst part here. But when infinite happiness 
is put in one scale, against infinite misery in the other; if the 
worst that comes to the pious man, if he mistakes, be the best 
that the wicked man can attain to, if he be in the right; who 
can, without madness, run the venture? Who in his wits 
would choose to come within a possibility of infinite misery ? 
which if he miss, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
hazard: Whereas, on the other side, the sober man ventures 
nothing, against infinite happiness to be got, if his expectation 
comes to pass.” 

That disposition of mind which is a propensity to act con- 
trary to reason, is a depraved disposition. It is not because 
the faculty of reason, which God has given to mankind, is not 
sufficient fully to discover to them, that forty, sixty, or an 
hundred years, is as nothing in comparison of eternity—infi- 
nitely less than a second of time to an hundred years—that 
the greatest worldly prosperity is not treated with the most 
perfect disregard, in all cases where there is any degree of 
competition of earthly things, with salvation from exquisite, 
eternal misery, and the enjoyment of everlasting glory and 
felicity. But is it a matter of controversy, whether men in 
general shew a strong disposition to act far otherwise, from 
their infancy, till death sensibly approaches? In things that 
concern their temporal interest, they easily discern the dif- 
ference between things of a long and short continuance. It 
is no hard matter to convince men of the difference between 
being admitted to the accommodations and entertainments of 
a convenient, beautiful, well-furnished habitation, and to par- 
take of the provisions and produce of a plentiful estate for a 
day, oranight; and having all given them, and settled upon 
them, as their own, to possess as long as they live, and to be 
theirs, and their heirs for ever. There would be no need of 
preaching sermons, and spending strength and life, to convince 
them of the difference. Men know how to adjust things in 
their dealings and contracts one with another, according to 
the length of time in which any thing agreed for is to be used 
or enjoyed. In temporal affairs, they are sensible, that it 
concerns them to provide for future time, as well as for the 
present. Thus common prudence teaches them to take care 
in summer to lay up for winter; yea, to provide a fund, or an 
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estate, whence they may be supplied for a long time to come. 
And not only so, but they are forward to spend and be spent, 
in order to provide for their children after they are dead; 
‘though it be quite uncertain, who shall enjoy what they lay 
up, after they have left the world. And if their children 
should have the comfort of it, as they desire, they will not 
partake with them in that comfort, or have any — in any 
thing under the sun. In things which relate to men’s tempo- 
ral interest, they seem very sensible of the uncertainty of life, 
especially of the lives of others ; and to make answerable pro- 
vision for the security of their worldly interest, that no consi-~ 
derable part of it may rest only on so uncertain a foundation, 
as the life of a neighbour or friend. Common discretion leads 
them to take good care, that their outward possessions be well 
secured, by a good and firm title. In worldly concerns, men 
discern their opportunities, and are careful to improve them 
before they are past. The husbandman is careful to plow 
his ground, and sow his seed, in the proper season ; otherwise 
he knows he cannot expect a crop: And when the harvest is 
come, he will not sleep away the time; for he knows, if he 
does so, the crop will soon be lost. How careful and eagle- 
eyed is the merchant to improve opportunities to enrich him- 
self? How apt are men to be alarmed at the appearance of 
danger to their worldly estate, or any thing that remarkably 
threatens great damage to their outward interest? And how 
will they bestir themselves in such a case, if possibleto avoid 
the threatened calamity? In things purely secular, and not 
of a moral or spiritual nature, they easily receive conviction 
by past experience, when any thing, on repeated trial, proves 
unprofitable or prejudicial ; and are ready to take warning by 
what they have found themselves, and also by the experience 
of their neighbours and forefathers. 

But if we consider how men generally conduct themselves 
in things on which their well-being infinitely more depends, 
how vast is the diversity ? In these things how cold, lifeless, 
and dilatory Write what difficulty are a few, out of multi- 
tudes, excited to any tolerable degree of care and diligence, 
by the innumerable means used, in order to make them wise 
for themselves ? And when some vigilance and activity is ex- 
cited, how apt is it to die away, like a mere force against a 
natural tendency? What need of a constant repetition 
of admonitions and counsels, to keep the heart from fall- 
ing asleep? How many objections are made? How are 
difficulties magnified? And how soon is the mind dis- 
couraged? How many arguments, often renewed, variously 
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and elaborately enforced, do men stand in need of, to con- 
vince them of things that are almost self-evident? As that 
«things which are eternal, are infinitely more important than 
things temporal, and the like. And after alJ, how very few 
are convinced effectually, or in such a manner as to induce 
them to a practical preference of eternal things ? How sense- 
less are men of the necessity of improving their time, as to 
their spiritual interest, and their welfare in another world? 
Though it be an endless futurity, and though it be their own 
personal, infinitely important good, that is to be cared for. 
Though men are so sensible of the uncertainty of their neigh- 
bours’ lives, when any considerable part of their own estates 
depends on the continuance of them; how stupidly senseless 
do they seem to be of the uncertainty of their own lives, when 
their preservation from immensely great, remediless, and end- 
less misery, is risqued-by a present delay, through a depen- 
dence on future opportunity? What a dreadful venture will 
men carelessly and boldly run, repeat and multiply, with re- 
gard to their eternal salvation; who yet are very careful to 
have every thing in a deed or bond, firm, and without a flaw? 
How negligent are they of their special advantages and op~- 
portunities for their soul’s good? How hardly awakened by 
the most evident and imminent dangers, threatening eternal 
destruction, yea, though put in mind of them, and much pains 
taken to point them forth, shew them plainly, and fully to 
represent them, if possible to engage their attention? How are. 
they like the horse, that boldly rushes into the battle? How 
hardly are men convinced by their own frequent and abundant 
experience, of the unsatisfactory nature of earthly things, and 
the instability of their own hearts in their good frames and in- 
tentions? And how hardly convinced by their own observa- 
tion, and the experience of all past generations, of the uncer- 
tainty of life, and its enjoyments? Psal. xlix. 11, &c. Ther 
tnward thought ts, that their houses shall continue for ever.— 
Nevertheless, man being in honour, abideth not; he ts like the 
beasts that perish. This their way is their folly ; yet their 
posterity approve their sayings. Like sheep are they laid in the 
grave. 

In these things, men who are prudent for their temporal 
interest, act as if they were bereft of reason: They have eyes, 
and see not ; ears, and hear not; neither do they understand : 
They are like the horse and mule, that have no understanding. 
—Jer. vill. 7. The stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times ; and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, obserze 
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the time of their coming: But my people know not the judgment 
of the Lord. 


These things are often mentioned in scripture, as eviv 


dences of extreme folly and stupidity, wherein men act as 
great enemies to themselves, as though they loved their own 
ruin; Prov. viii. 36. Laying wait for their own blood, Prov. i. 
13. And how can these things be accounted for, but by sup- 
posing a most wretched depravity of nature? Why otherwise 
should not men be as wise for themselves in spiritual and 
eternal things, as in temporal? All christians will confess, that 
man’s faculty of reason was given him chiefly to enable him 
to understand the former, wherein his main interest, and true 
happiness consists. This faculty would therefore, undoubted- 
ly be every way as fit for understanding them, as the latter, 
if not depraved. The reason why these are understood, and 
not the other, is not that such things as have been mentioned, 
belonging to men’s spiritual and eternal interest, are more 
obscure and abstruse in their own nature. For instance, the 
difference between long and short, the need of providing for 
futurity, the importance of improving proper opportunities, 
and of having good security, and a sure foundation, in affairs 
wherein our-interest is greatly concerned, &c. these things 
are as plain in themselves in religious, as in other matters. 
And we have far greater means to assist us to be wise for our- 
selyes in eternal, than in temporal things. We have the abun- 
dant instruction of perfect and infinite wisdom itself, to lead 
and conduct us in the paths of righteousness, so that we ma 
not err. And the reasons of things are most clearly, various- 
ly and abundantly set before us in the word of God; which is 
adapted to the faculties of mankind, tending greatly to en- 
lighten and convince the mind: Whereas, we have no such 
excellent and perfect rules to instruct and direct us in things 
pertaining to our temporal interest, nor any thing to be com- 
pared to it. 

If any should say, It is true, if men gave full credit to 
what they are told concerning eternal things, and these ap- 
peared to them as real and certain things, it would be an evi- 
dence of a sort of madness in them, that they shew no greater 
regard to them in practice: But there is reason to think, this 
is not the case; the things of another world being unseen, 
appear to men as things of a very doubtful nature, and attend- 
ed with great uncertainty.—In answer, I would observe, 
agreeable to what has been cited from Mr. Locke, though 
eternal things were considered in their bare possibility, if mén 
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acted rationally, they would infinitely outweigh all temporal 
things in their influence on their hearts. And I would also 
observe, that to suppose eternal things not to be fully believed, 
at least by them who enjoy the light of the gospel, does not 
weaken, but rather strengthen the argument for the depravity 
of nature, (For the eternal world being what God had chiefly | 
in view in the creation of men, this world was made wholly | 
subordinate to the other, man’s state here being only a state | 
of probation, preparation, and progression, with respect to the | 
future state. Eternal things are in effect their all, their whole 

concern ; to understand and know which, it chiefly was, that 

they had understanding given them; therefore we may un- 

doubtedly conclude, that if men have not respect to them as 

real and certain things, it cannot be for want of sufficient evi- 

dence of their truth: But it must be from a dreadful stupidity 

of mind, occasioning a sottish insensibility of their truth and 

importance, when manifested by the clearest. evidence. >) ) 


SECT. VIL. 


‘That Man’s Nature is corrupt, appears, an that by far the greater 
Part of Mankind, in all Ages, have been wicked Men. 


The depravity of man’s nature appears, not only in its 
propensity to sin in some degree, which renders a man an evil 
or wicked man in the eye of the law, and strict justice, as was 
before shewn; but it is so corrupt, that its depravity either 
shews that men are, or tends to make them ¢o be, of such an 
evil character, as shall denominate them wicked men, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the covenant of grace.” 

This may be argued from several things which have been 
already observed: As from a tendency to continual sin; a 
tendency to much greater degrees of sin than righteousness, 
and from the general extreme stupidity of mankind. But yet 
the present state of man’s nature, as implying, or-tending to a 
wicked character, may deserve to be more particularly con- 
sidered, and directly proved. And in general, this appears, in 
that there have been so very few in the world, from age toage, 
ever since the world has stood, that have been of any other 
character. 

It is abundantly evident in scripture, and is what I sup- 
pose none that call themselves christians will deny, that the 
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whole world is divided into good and bad, and that all man- 
kind at the day of judgment will either be approved as 
righteous, or condemned as wicked ; either glorified, as chil- 
dren of the kingdom, or cast into a farnage of fire, as children 
of the wicked one. 

I need not stand to shew what things belong to the 
character of such as shall hereafter be accepted as righ- 
teous, according to the word of God. It may be sufficient — 
for my present purpose, to observe what Dr. 7. himself speaks 
of, as belonging essentially to the character of such. In p. 
203. he says, “ This is infallibly the character of true chris- 
tians, and what is essential to such, that they have really mor- 
tified the flesh with its lusts ;—they are dead to sin, and live. 
no longer therein; the old man is crucified, and the body of 
sin destroyed: They yield themselves to God, as those that 
are alive from the dead, and their members as instruments of 
righteousness to God, and as servants of righteousness to holi- 
ness.”—There is more to the like purpose in the two next 
pages. In p. 228. he says, ‘‘ Whatsoever is evil and cor- 
rupt in us, we ought to condemn; not so, as it shall still re- 
main in us, that we may always be condemning it, but that 
we may speedily reform, and be effectually delivered from 
it; otherwise certainly we do not come up to the character of 
the true disciples of Christ.” 

In p. 248. he says, “ Unless God’s fayour be preferred 
before all other enjoyments whatsoever, unless there be a de- 
light in the worship of God, and in converse with him, unless 
every appetite be brought into subjection to reason and truth, 
and unless there be a kind and benevolent disposition towards 
our fellow-creatures, how can the mind be fit to dwell with 
God, in his house and family, to do him service in his king- 
dom, and to promote the happiness of any part of his crea- 
tion ””—And in his Key, § 286. p. 101, 102, &c. shewing there, 
what it is to be a true christian, he says, among other things, 
«‘ That he is one who has such a sense and persuasion of the 
love of God in Christ, that he devotes his life to the honour 
and service of God, in hope of eternal glory. And that to 
the character of a true christian, it is absolutely necessary, 
that he diligently study the things that are freely. given him 
of God, viz. his election, regeneration, &c. that he may gain 
a just knowledge of those inestimable privileges, may taste 
that the Lord is gracious, and rejoice in the gospel-salvation, 
as his greatest happiness and glory.—It is necessary, that he 
work these blessings on his heart, till they become a vital 
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principle, producing in him the love of God, engaging him to 
all chearful obedience to his will, giving him a proper dignity 
and elevation of soul, raising Inm above the best and worst of 
this world, carrying his heart into heaven, and fixing his affec- 
tions and regards upon his everlasting inheritance, and the 
crown of glory laid up for him there.---Thus he is armed a- 
gainst all the temptations and trials resulting from any plea- 
sure or pain, hopes or fears, gain or loss, in the present world. 
None of these things move him from a faithful discharge of 
any part of his duty, or from a firm attachment to truth and 
righteousness ; neither counts he his very life dear to him, that 
he may do the will of God, and finish his course with joy. In 
a sense of the love of God in Christ, he maintains daily eom- 
munion with God, by reading aud meditating on his word. 
In a sense of his own infirmity, and the readiness of the divine 
favour to succour him, he daily addresses the throne of grace, 
for the renewal of spiritual strength, in assurance of obtaining 
it, through the one Mediator Christ Jesus. Inlightened and 
directed by the heavenly doctrine of the gospel, &c *. 

Now I leave every one that has any degree of impartiality, 
to judge, whether there be not sufficient grounds to think, 
that it is but a very small part indeed, of the many myriads 
and millions which overspread this globe, who are of a cha- 
racter that in any wise answers these descriptions. However 
Dr. T, insists, that all nations, and every man on the face of 
the earth, have light and means sufficient to do the whole will 
of God, even they that live in the grossest darkness of paga- 
nism. 

Dr. T. in answer to arguments of this kind, very imper- 
tinently from time to time objects, that we are no judges of 
the viciousness of men’s characters, nor are able to decide in 
what degree they are virtuous or vicious. As though we could 
have no good grounds to judge, that any thing appertaining to 
the qualities or properties of the mind, which is invisible, is 
general or prevailing among a multitude or collective body, 
unless we can determine how it is with each individual. I 
think I have sufficient reason, from what I know and have 
heard of the American Indians, to judge, that there are not 
many good philosophers among them; though the thoughts of 
their hearts, and the ideas and knowledge they have in their 
minds, are things invisible ; and though I have never seen so 


* What Dr. Turnguu says of the character of a good man, is also worthy 
to be observed, Chris. Phil. p. 86) 258, 2995 2885 3755 S716, 409, 410. 
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much as a thousandth part of the Indians ; and with respect 
to most of them, should not be able to pronounce prerempto- 
rily concerning any one, that he was not very knowing in the 
nature of things, if all should singly pass beforeme. And Dr. 
T. himself seems to be sensible of the falseness of his own 
conclusions, that he so often urges against others ; if we may 
judge by his practice, and the liberties he takes, in judging 
of a multitude himself. He, it seems, is sensible that a man 
may have good grounds to judge, that wickedness of charae~ 
ter is general in a collective body ; because he openly does 
it himself. (Key, p, 102.) After declaring the things which 
belong to the character of a true Christian, he judges of the 
generality of Christians, that they have cast off these things, 
that they are a people that doerr in their hearts, and have not 
known God’s ways, p. 259, he judges, that the generality of 
Christians are the most wicked of all mankind, when he thinks 
it will throw some disgrace on the opinion of such as he opposes. 
The like we have from time to time in other places, (as p. 168, 
p. 258. Key, p. 127, 128.) 

But if men are not sufficient judges, whether there are 
few of the world of mankind but what are wicked, yet doubt-~ 
less God is sufficient, and his judgment, often declared in his 
word, determines the matter. Matt. vil. 13, 14. £nter ye in 
at the strait gate: For wide is the gate, and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in thereat : 
Because strait is the gate, and narrow 1s the way that leadeth to 
hfe, and few there be that findit. It is manifest, that here 
Christ is not only describing the state of things, as it was at that 
day, and does not mention the comparative smallness of the 
number of them that are saved, as a consequence of the peculiar 
perverseness of that people, and of that generation ; but as a 
consequence of the general circumstances of the way to life, 
and the way todestruction, the broadness of the one, and the 
narrowness of the other. In the straitness of the gate, &e. I 
suppose none will deny, that Christ has respect to the strict- 
ness of those rules, which he had insisted in on the preceding 
sermon, and which render the way to life very difficult. But 
certainly these amiable rules would not be difficult, were they 
not contrary to the natural inclinations of men’s hearts ; and 
they would not be contrary to those inclinations, were these 
not depraved. Consequently the wideness of the gate, and 
broadness of the way, that leads to destruction, in consequence 
of which many go in thereat, must imply the agreeableness 
of this way to men’s natural inclinations. The like reason is 
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given by Christ, why few aresaved. Luke xiii. 23, 24. Then 
said one unto him, Lord, are there few saved? And he said unto 
them, Strive to enter in at the strait gate: For many I say unto 
You, ‘shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able. That there 
are generally but few good men in the world, even among 
them who have the most distinguishing and plone Se 
tages for it, is evident by that saying of our Lord, A/any 
are called, but few are chosen. And if there are but Be among 
these, how few, how very few indeed, must persons of this 
character be, compared with the whole world of mankind? 
The exceeding smallness of the number of the _ saints, 
compared with the whole world, appears by the representations 
often made of them as distinguished from the world ; in which 
they are spoken of as called and chosen out of the world, re- 
deemed from the earth, redeemed from among men; as being 
those that are of God, while the whole world lieth in wickedness, 
and the like. 

And if we look into the Old Testament, we bal find the 
same testimony given. Proy. xx. 6. Most men will proclaim 
every man his own goodness: But a faithful man who can find ? 
By the faithful man, as the phrase is used in scripture, is intend- 
ed much the same as a sincere, upright, or truly good man 5 
as in Psal. xii, 1, and xxxi. 23. and ci. 6. and chee places 
Again, Eccl. vii, 25—-29. J applied mine heart to know, and to 
search, and to find out wisdom, and the reason of ihings, and to 
know the wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness : 
And I find more bitter than death, the woman whose heart is 
snares, Kc. Behold, this have I found, saith the preacher, count- 
mg one by one, to find out the account, which yet my soul seek- 
eth, but I find not: One man among a thousand have I found: 
but a woman among all these have I not found. Lo, this only 
have I found, that God made man upright; but they have sought 
put many inventions. Solomon here signifies, that when he set 
himself diligently to find out the account or proportion of true 
wisdom, or thorough uprightness among men, the result was, 
that he found it to be but as one toa thousand, &c. Dr. T. on 
this place, p. 184, says, “* The wise man in the contest, is 
inquiring into the corruption and depravity of mankind, of the 
men and women, THAT LIVED IN HIs TIME.” As though what 
he said represented nothing of the state of things in the world 
in general, but only 27 Azs time. But does Dr, T. or any body 
else, suppose this only to be the design of that book, to repre- 
sent the vanity and_evil of the world in that time, and to shew 
that gll was vanity and vexation of spirit in Solomon’s day? 
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That day truly, we have reason to think, was a day of the 
greatest smiles of heaven on that nation, that ever had been 
on any nation from the foundation of the world. Not only 
does the subject and argument of the whole book shew it to be 
otherwise ; but also the declared design of the book in the first 
chapter ; where the world is represented as very much the - 
same, as to its vanity and evil, from age to age. It makes 
little or no progress, after all its revolutions and restless mo- 
tions, labours and pursuits; like the sea, that has all the ri- 
vers constantly emptying themselves into it, from age to age, 
and yet isnever the fuller. As to that place, Prov. xx. 6. 4 faith- 
Jul manwhocan find? there is no more reason to suppose that 
the wise man has respect only to Azs time, in these words, than 
in those immediately preceding, Counsel in the heart of a man 
is like deep waters ; but a man of understanding will draw it out. 
Or inthe words next following, The just man walketh in his in- 
tegrity: His children are blessed after him. Or in any other 
proverb in the whole book. And if it were so, that Solomon 
in these things meant only to describe his own times, it would 
not at all weaken theargument. For, if we observe the history 
of the Old Testament, there is reason to think there never 
was any time from Joshua to the captivity, wherein wicked- 
ness was more restrained, and virtue and religion more encou- 
raged and promoted, than in David’s and Solomon’s times. 
And if there was so little true piety in that nation, the only 
‘people of God under heaven, even in their best times, what 
may we suppose, concerning the world in general, take one 
time with another ? 

Notwithstanding what some authors advance concerning 
the prevalence of virtue, honesty, good neighbourhood, chear- 
fulness, &c. inthe world ; Solomon whom we may justly esteem 
as wise and just an observer of human nature, and the state of 
the world of mankind, as most in these days (besides, Chris- 
tians out to remember, that he wrote by divine inspiration)--- 
judged the world to be so full of wickedness, that it was better 
never to be born, than to be born to live only in such a world. 
Eccl. iv. 1---3. So J returned and considered all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun ; and behold, the tears of suchas 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter: And on the side of 
their oppressors there was power; but they had no comforter. 
Wherefore, I praised the dead, which were already dead, more 
than the living, which are yet alive. Yea, better is he than both 
they, which hath not yet been ; WHO HATH NOT SEEN THE EVIL 
WORK THAT IS DONE UNDER THE sUN. Surely it will not be 
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said that Solomon has only respect to Ais time here too, when 
he speaks of the oppressions of them that were in power ; since 
he himself, and others appointed by him, and wholly under his 
controul, were the men that were in power in that land, and 
in almost all the neighbouring countries. 

~ The same inspired writer says, Eccles. ix. 3. The heart of 
the sons of men rs full of evil; and madness is in their heart 
while they live; and after that they go to the dead. If these 
general expressions are to be understood only of some, and 
those the smaller part, when in general, truth, honesty, good- 
nature, &c. govern the world, why are such general expressions 
from time to time used? Why does not this wise and noble 
prince express himself in a more generous and benevolent 
strain, and say, wisdom vs in the hearts of the sons of men while 
they live, &c.—instead of leaving in his writings so many sly, 
ill-natured suggestions, which pour such contempt on human 
nature, and tend so much to excite mutual jealousy and male- 
volence, to taint the minds of mankind through all generations 
after him? 

If we consider the various successive parts and periods of 
the duration of the world, it will, if possible, be yet more evi- 
dent, that by far the greater part of mankind have in all ages, 
been of a wicked character. The short accounts we have of 
Adam and his family are such as lead us to suppose, that the 
greater part of his posterity in his life-time, yea, in the former 
part of his life, were wicked. It appears, that his eldest son, 
Cain, was avery wicked man, who slew his righteous brother 
Abel. And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years before 
Seth wasborn: And by that time, we may suppose, his poste- 
- xity began to be considerably numerous: When he was born, 
his mother called his name Seth; for God, said she, hath ap- 
pointed me another seed instead of Abel. Which naturally 
suggests this to our thoughts; that of all her seed then exist- 
ing, none were of any such note for religion and virtue, as that 
their parents could have any great comfort in them, or ex- 
pectation from them on that account. And by the brief history 
we have, it looks as if—however there might be some inter- 
vals of a revival of religion, yet—in the general, mankind 
grew more and more corrupt till the flood. It is signified, that 
when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, wickedness 
prevailed exceedingly, Gen. vi. 1, &c. And that before God 
appeared to Noah, to command him to build the ark, one hun- 
dred and twenty years before the flood, the world had long 
continued obstinate in great and general wickedness, and the 
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disease was become inveterate. ‘The expressions (ver. 3, 5, 6.) 
suggest asmuch : nd the Lord said, my spirit shall not ALways 
strive with man.---And God saw that the wickedness of man was 

great on the earth, and that every imagination of the thought of 
his heart was evil, only evil CONTINUALLY ; and it repented the 
Lord, that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at 
his heart. And by that time, all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth. (v. 12.) And as Dr. TZ. himself observes, (p.122.) 
“Mankind were universally debauched into lust, sensuality, 
rapine, and injustice.” 

And with respect to the period after the flood, to the call- 
ing of Abraham; Dr. T. says, as already dbuertad! that in 
about four hundred years after the flood, the generality of 
mankind were fallen into idolatry ; which was before all they 
were dead, who came out of the ark. And it cannot be’ 
thought, the world went suddenly into that general and ex- 
treme degree of corruption, but that they had been gradually 
growing more and more corrupt; though it is true, it must 
be by very swift degrees—however soon we may suppose 
they began—to get 6) that pass in one age. 

And as to the period from the calling of Abraham to the 
coming of Christ, Dr. T. justly observes as follows: (Key, p. 
133.) « If we feet from the call of Abraham to the coming 
of Christ, the Jewish dispensation continued one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-one years; during which period, the 
other families and nations of the earth, not only lay out of 
God’s peculiar kingdom, but also lived in idolatry, great 
ignorance, and wickedness.” And with regard to the 
Israelites, it is evident that wickedness was the generally 
prevailing character among them, from age to age. If we 
consider how it was with Jacob's family, the behaviour of 

?euben with his father’s concubine, the behaviour of Judah 
with Jamar, the conduct of Jucoh’s sons towards the Sheche- 
mutes, and the behaviour of Joseph’s ten brethren in their 
cruel treatment of him; we cannot think, that the character 
of true piety belonged to many of them, according to Dr. T.’s 
own notion of such a character; though it be true, they might 
afterwards repent. And with respect to the time the chil- 
dren of Jsrael were in Egypt; the scripture, speaking of 
them in general, or as a collective body, often represents 
them as complying with the abominable idolatries of the coun- 
try *. And as to that generation which went out of £gypi, 
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and wandered in the wilderness, they are abundantly repre- 
sented as extremely and almost universally wicked, perverse, 
and children of divine wrath. And after Joshua’s death, the 
scripture is very express, that wickedness was the prevailing 
character in the nation, from age to age. So it was till 
Samuel’s time. (1 Sam. viii. 7, 8.) They have rejected me, 
that I should not reign over them; according to all their works 
which they have done, since the day that I brought them out of 
Egypt, unto this day. Yea, so it was till Jeremuah’s and 
Ezekiel’s time. (Jer. xxxii, 30, 31.) For the children of Israel, 
and the children of Judah, have only done evil before me from 
their youth; for the children of Israel have only provoked me 
to anger with the work of their hands, saith the Lord: For this 
city hath-been to me a provocation of mine anger, and of my fury, 
from the day they built it, even unto this day. (Compare 
chap. v. 21, 23: and chap. vii. 25, 26, 27.) So Ezek. ii. 3, 4. 
J send thee to the children of Xsrael, to a rebellious nation, that 
hath rebelled against me, they and thetr fathers have transgressed 
against me, even unto this very day: or they are impudent 
children, and stiff hearted. And it appears by the discourse of 
Stephen (Acts yii.) that this was generally the case with that 
nation, from their first rise, even to the days of the apostles, 
After this summary rehearsal of the instances of their perverse- 
ness from the very time of their selling Joseph into Egypt, he 
concludes, {ver 51—53.) Ve stijf-necked, and uncircumcised 
in heart and ears, ye do aways resist the Holy Ghost. As your 
Fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted? And they have slain them which shewed 
before of the coming of that just One, of whom ye have been now 
the betrayers and murderers ; Who have received the law by the 
disposition of angels, and have not kept tt. 

Thus it appears, that wickedness was the generally prevail- 
ing character in all nations, till Christ came. And so also it ap- 
pears to have been since his coming to this day. So in the age of 
apostles. There was a great number of persons of a truly pious 
character in the Jatter part of the apostolic age, when multitudes 
of converts had been made, and christianity was as yet in its 
primitive purity ; but what says the apostle John of the church 
of God at that time, as compared with the rest of the world? 
(1 John v. 19.) We know that we are of God, and the wHoLE 
woRLD lieth in wickedness. Andafter that Christianity came to 
prevail to that degree, that christians had the upper hand in 
nations and civil communities, still the greater part of mankind 
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remained in their old heathen state; which Dr. 7. speaks of as a 
state of great ignorance and wickedness. And besides, this is 


noted in all ecclesiastical history, that as the christians gained 


in power and secular advantages, true piety declined, and cor- 
ruption and wickedness prevailed among them.—And as to the 
state of the christian world, since christianity began to be es~ 
tablished by human laws, wickedness for the most part has 
greatly prevailed; as is very notorious, and is implied in what 
Dr. T. himself says: In giving an account how the doctrine of 
original sin came to prevail among christians, he observes, 
(p. 167. §.) “ That the christian religion was very early and 
grievously corrupted, by dreaming, ignorant, superstitious 
monks.” In p. 259. he says, ** The generality of christians 
have embraced this persuasion concerning original sin; and the 
consequence has been, that the generality of christians have 
been the most wicked, lewd, bloody, and treacherous of all 
mankind.” 
hus, a view of the several successive periods of the past 
duration of the world, from the beginning to this day, shews, 
that wickedness has ever been exceeding prevalent, and has had 
vastly the superiority in the world.) And Dr. J. himself in ef- 
fect owns,-that it has been so ever since ddam first turned into 
the way of transgression. ‘ It is certain (says he, p. 168.) the 
moral circumstances of mankind, since the time Adam first 
turned into the way of transgression, have been very different 
froma state of innocence. So far as we can judge from history, 
or what we know at present, the greatest part of mankind have 
been, and stillare very corrupt; though not equally soin eyery 
age and place.” And lower in the same page, he speaks of 
Adam’s posterity, as having sunk themselves into the most lament- 
able degrees of ignorance, superstition, idolatry, injustice, de- 
bauchery, &c. 

These things clearly determine the point, concerning the 
tendency of man’s nature to wickedness, if we may be allowed 
to proceed according to such rules and methods of reasoning, 
as are never denied, or doubted to be good and sure, in expe- 
rimental philosophy *; or may reason from experience and 
facts, in that manner which common sense leads all mankind to 
in other cases. If experience and trial will evince anything at all 


* Dr. TunNnsvLL, though so great an enemy to the doctrine of the depravity 
of nature, yet greatly insists upon it, that the experimental method of reasouing 
ought to be adopted in moral matters, and things pertaining tothe human nature ; 


and should chiefly be relied upon, in moral, as well as natural philosophy. See 
Introdut. to Mor. Phil 
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concerning the natural disposition of the human heart, one 
would think the experience of so many ages, as have elapsed 
since the beginning of the world, and the trial made by hun- 
dreds of different nations together, for so long a time, should 
be sufficient to convince ail, that wickedness is agreeable to 
the nature of mankind in its present state. 

Here, to strengthen the argument, if there were any need 
of it, I might observe, not only the extent and generality of the 
prevalence of wickedness in the world, but the height to which 
it has risen, and the degree in which it has reigned. Among in- 
numerable things which confirm this, I shall now only observe, 
The degree in which mankind have from age to age been hurtful 
one to another. | Many kinds of brute animals are esteemed 
very noxious and destructive, many of them very fierce, vora- 
cious, and many very poisonous, and the destroying of them 


has always been looked upon as a public benefit: But have not | 
mankind been a thousand times as hurtful and destructive as | 
any one of them,yea, as all the noxious beasts, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles in the earth, air, and water, put together, at least of all | 


kinds of animals that are visible?, And no creature can be 
found any where so destructive of its own kind as man is. All 
others, for the most part, are harmless and peaceable, with 
regard to their own species. Where one wolf is destroyed by 
onother wolf, one viper by another, probably a thousand men 
are destroyed by those of their own species. Well therefore 
might our blessed Lord say, when sending forth his disciples 
into the world, (Matth.x.16,17.) Behold, I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves ;---BUT, BEWARE OF MEN. Why 
do I say wolves? I send you forth into the wide world of men, 
that are far more hurtful and pernicious, and of whom you had 
much more need to beware, than of wolves. 

{ It would be strange indeed, that this should be the state 
of mankind, distinguished by reason, for that very end, that 


they might be capable of religion, which summarily consists in * 


dove, if men, as they come into the world, are in their nature 
innocent and harmless, undeprayed, and perfectly free from all 
evil propensities. } 
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SECT. VII, 


The native Depravity of Mankind appears, in that there has 
been so little good effect of so manifold and great means, 
used to promote Virtue in the World. \ 


r 


(The evidence of the native corruption of mankind, ap- 
pears much more glaring, when it is considered that the world 
has been so generally, so constantly, and so exceedingly cor- 
rupt, notwithstanding the various, great, and continual means, 
that have been used to restrain men from sin, and promote 
virtue and true religion among them.) . 

| Dr. 7. supposes, that sorrow and death, which came on 
mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin, was brought on them 
in great favour; asa benevolent father, exercising an wholesome 
discipline towards his children ; to restrain them from sin, by 
_ ancreasing the vanity of all earthly things, to abate their force 


to tempt and delude ; to induce them to be moderate in grati-— 


Sying the appetites of the body ; to mortify pride and ambttion ; 
and that men might always have before their eyes a striking de- 
monstration that sin ts infinitely hateful to God, by a sight of 
that, than which nothing 1s more proper to give them the utmost 
abhorrence of iniquity, and to fix tn their minds @ sense of the 


dreadful consequences of sin, &c. &c. ) And in general, that 


they do not come as punishments, but purely as means to keep 
men from vice, and to make them better.—If it be so, surely 
they are great means. Here is a mighty alteration; mankind, 
once so easy and happy, healthful, vigorous, and beautiful, 
rich in all the pleasant and abundant blessings of paradise, now 
turned out, destitute, weak, and decaying, into a wide barren 
world, yielding briars and thorns, ‘instead of the delightfal 
growth and sweet fruit of the garden of Eden, to wear out life 
in sorrow and toil, on the ground cursed for his sake; and at 
Jast, either through long and lingering decay, or severe pain 
and acute disease, to expire and turn to putrefaction and dust. 
| If these are only used as medicines, to prevent and to.cure the 
‘diseases of the mind, they are sharp medicines indeed; espe- 
cially death; which, to use, /Yezekiah’s representation, is as it 
were breaking all his bones. And, one would think, should be 
very effectual, if the subject had no depravity—no evil and 
contrary bias, to resist, and hinder a proper effect---especially 
in the old world, when the first occasion of this terrible altera- 
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tion, this severity of means, was fresh-in memory. Adam 
continued alive near two thirds of the time before the flood ; 
so that avery great part of those who were alive till the flood, 
might have opportunity of seeing and conversing with him, 
and hearing from his mouth, not only an account of his fall, and 
the introduction of the awful consequences of it, but also of his 
first finding himself in existence in the new-created world, of 
the creation of Eve, and what passed between him and his 
Creator in paradise. 

But what was the success of these great means, to restrain 
men from sin, and to induce them to virtue? Did they prove 
sufficient ?---instead of this, the world soon grew exceeding 
corrupt; till, to use our author’s own words, mankind were uni- 
versally debauched into lust, sensuality, rapine, and injustice. 

Then God used further means : He sent Noah, a preacher, 
of righteousness, to warn the world of the universal destruc- 
tion which would come upon them by a flood of waters, if they 
went onin sin. This warning he delivered with circumstances 
tending to strike their minds, and command their attention. 
He immediately went about building that vast structure, the 
ark, in which he must employ a great number of hands, and 
probably spent all he had in the world to save himself and his 
family. And under these uncommon means God waited upon 
them one hundred and twenty years—But all to no effect. The 
_ whole world, for ought appears, continued obstinate, and ab- 
solutely incorrigible : So that nothing remained to be done 
with them, but utterly to destroy the inhabitants of the earth ; 
and to begin a new world, from that single family who had 
distinguished themselves by their virtue, that from them might 
be propagated a new and purer race. Accordingly, this was 
done :/And the inhabitants of this new world, Noal’ s posterity 
had these new and extraordinary means to restrain sin, and 
excite to virtue, in addition to the toil, sorrow, and common 
mortality, which the world had been subjected to before, in 
consequence of ddam’s sin; viz. that God had newly testified 
his dreadful displeasure for sin, in destroying the many mil-. 
lions of mankind, all at one blow, old and young, men, women, 
and children, without pity on any for all the ee shrieks 
and cries with which the world was filled. ) ) They themselves, 
the remaining family, were wonderfully distinguished by God’s 
preserving goodness, that they might be a holy y seed, being de- 
livered from the corrupting examples of the old world ; ; and 
being all the offspring of a living parent, whose pious instruc- 
tions. aad counsels they had, to enforce these things upon 
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them, to prevent sin, and engage them to their duty. These 
inhabitants ofthe new earth, must, for a long time, have before 
their eyes many evident, and striking effects of that universal 
destruction, to be a continual affecting admonition to them. 
And besides all this, God now shortened the life of man, to 
about one half of what it used to be. | The shortening man’s. 
life, Dr. T. says, (p. 68.) “ Was that the wild range of ambi- 
tion and lust might be brought into narrower bounds, and 
have less opportunity of doing mischief; and that death, being 
still nearer to our view, might be a more powerful motive to 
regard less the things of a transitory world, and to attend more 
to the rules of truth and wisdom.” 

And now let us observe the consequence.—These new 
and extrarordinary means, in addition to the former, were so 
far from proving sufficient, that the new world-degenerated, 
and became corrupt, by such swift degrees, that as Dr. T. ob- 
serves, mankind in general were sunk into idolatry, in about 
four hundred years after the flood, and so in about fifty years 
after Noah’s death, they became so wicked and brutish, as to 
forsake the true God, and turn to the worship of inanimate 
creatures. 

| When things were come to this dreadful pass, God was 
pleased, for a remedy, to introduce a new and wonderful dis- 
pensation—separating a particular family, and people, from all 
the rest of the world, by a series of most astonishing miracles, 
done in the open view of the world; and fixing their dwelling, 
as it were in the midst of the earth, between dsza, Zurope and 
Africa, and in the midst of those nations which were most con- 
siderable for power, knowledge, and arts---that might, in an 
extraordinary manner, dwell among that people, in visible 
tokens of his presence. There he manifested himself, and 
thence to the world, by a course of miraculous operations and 
effects, for many ages; that the people might be holy to God, 
as a kingdom of priests, and might stand as a city ona hill, to 
be a light to the world. He also gradually shortened man’s 
life, tillit was brought to about one twelfth part of what it used . 
to be before the flood; and so, according to Dr. T. greatly 
diminishing his temptations to sin, and increasing his excite- 
ments to holiness——And now let us consider what the suc- 
cess of these means was, both as to the Genizle world, and the 
nation of Jsrael. 

Dr. T. justly observes, (Key, p. 24.§ 75.) ** The Jewish 
dispensation had respect to the nations of the world, to spread 
the knowledge and obedience of God in the earth ; and was 
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established for the benefit of all mankind.”—But how unsuc- 
cessful were these means, and all other means used with the 
ffeathen nations, so long as this dispensation lasted ? Abraham 
was a person noted in all the principal nations then in the 
world ; asin Lgypf, and the eastern monarchies. God made 
his hame famous by his wonderful, distinguishing dispensations 
towards him, particularly by so miraculously subduing, before 
him and his trained servants, those armies of the four eastern 
kings. This great work of the most high God, possessor of 
heaven and earth, was greatly noticed by Melchizedeck ; and 
ene would think, should have been sufficient to awaken the 
attention of all the nations in that part of the world, and to 
lead them to the knowledge and worship of the only true God ; 
especially if considered in conjunction with that miraculous 
and most terrible destruction of Sodom, and all the cities of 
the plain, for their wickedness, with Zoz’s miraculous de- 
liverance ; facts which doubtless in their day were much famed 
abroad in the world. But there is not the least appearance, 
in any accounts we have, of any considerable good effect. On 
the contrary, those nations which were most in the way of 
observing and being affected with these things, even the na- 
tions of Canaan, grew worse and worse, till their iniquity came 
to the full, in Joshua’s time. And the posterity of Zot, that 
saint so wonderfully distinguished, soon became some of the 
most gross idolaters; as they appear to have been in Moses’s 
time. (See Num. xxv.) Yea, and the far greater part even 
of Abraham’s posterity, the children of Jshmael, Siman, 
Joksham, Medan, Midian, Ishbak and Shuah, and Esau, soon 
forgot the true God, and fell off to heathenism. 

Great things were done in the sight of the nations, tend- 
ing to awaken them, and lead them to the knowledge and 
obedience of the true God, in Jacod’s and Josepl’s time ; in 
that God dic miraculously, by the hand of Joseph, preserve 
from perishing by famine, as it were the whole world ;- as ap- 
pears by Gen. xli. 56, 57. Agreeably to which, the name that 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph, Zaphnath-Paaneah, as is said, in the 

- £gyptian language, signifies saviour of the world. But there 
does not appear to have been any good abiding effect of this; 
no, not so much as among the Egyptians, the chief of all the 
heathen nations at that day, who had these great works of 
Jehovah in their most immediate view. ( On the contrary, they 
grew worse and worse, and seem to be far more gross in their 
idolatries and ignorance of the true God) and every way more 
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wicked, and ripe for ruin, when Moses was sent to Pharaoh, 
than they were in Joseph’s time. 

After this, in AZoses and Joshua’s time, the grea God was 

pleased to manifest himself in a series of the most astonishing 
miracles, for about fifty years together, wrought ‘in the most 
public manner, in Xgypt, in the wilderness, and in Canaan, in 
the view as it were of the whole world; miracles by which the 
world was shaken, the whole frame of the visible creation, 
earth, seas, and rivers, the atmosphere, the clouds, sun, moon, 
and stars were affected; miracles, greatly tending to convince — 
the nations of the world, of the vanity of their false gods, 
shewing JEHOVAH to be infinitely above them, in the thing 
wherein they dealt most proudly, and exhibiting God’s awful 
displeasure at the wickedness of the heathen world. And 
these things are expressly spoken of as one end of these great 
miracles, (Exod, ix. 14, Numb. xiv. 21. Josh. iv. 23, 24.) 
- However, no reformation followed, but by the scripture-ac- 
count, the nations which had them most in view, were dread- 
fully hardened, stupidly refusing all conviction and reforma. 
tion, and. obstinately went on in opposition to the living God, 
to their own destruction. ) 

After this, God from time to time very publicly manifest~ 
ed himself to the nations of the world, by wonderful works 
wrought in the time of the Judges, of alike tendency with 
those already mentioned. Particularly in so miraculously de- 
stroying, by the hand of Gideon, almost the whole of that vast _ 
army of the Aidianites, Amalekites, and all the children of the 
east, consisting of about 135,000 men. (Judg. vii. 12. and viii. 
10.) But no reformation followed this, or the other great 
works of God, wrought in the times of Deborah and Barak, 
Jeptha and Sampson. 

_ After these things, God used new, and in some respects 
much greater means with the heathen world, to bring them to 
the knowledge and service of the true God, in the days of 
David and Solomon. He raised up David, a man after his 
own heart, a most fervent worshipper of the true God, and 
‘zealous hater of idols, and subdued before him almost all the 
nations between Egypt and Euphrates; often miraculously 
assisting him in his battles with his enemies. And he con- 
firmed Solomon his son in the full and quiet possession of that 
great empire, for about forty years; and made him the 
wisest, richest, most magnificent, and every way the greatest 
monarch that ever had been in the world ; and by far the most 
famous, and of greatest name among the nations; especially 
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for his wisdom, and things concerning the name of his God ; 
particularly the temple he built, which was exceeding magnifi- 
cent, that it might be of fame and glory throughout all lands ; 
1 Chron. xxii. 5. And we are told, that there came of all peo- 
ple to hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth. 
(1 Kings iv. 34. and x. 24.) And the scripture informs us, that 
these great things were done, that the nations in far countries 
might hear of God’s great name, and of his out-stretched arm; 
that all the people of the earth might fear him, as well as his 
people Israel: dnd that all the people of the earth might know, 
that the Lord was God, and that there was none else. (1 Kings 
viii. 41 —43, 60) But still there is no appearance of any con- 
siderable abiding effect, with regard to any one heathen 
nation. 

After this, before the captivity in Babylon, many great 
things were done in the sight of the Gentile nations, very much 
tending to enlighten, affect, and persuade them. As God des- 
troying the army of the E¢hzopzans of a thousand thousand, be- 
fore Asa; Elijah’s and Elisha’s miracles; especially Elijah 
miraculously confounding Baal’s prophets and worshippers ; 
Elisha healing Naaman, the king of Syria’s prime minister, 
and the miraculous victories obtained, through Elzsha’s prayers, 
over the Syrians, Moabites, and Edomites; the miraculous 
destruction of the vast united army of the children of Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom, at Jehoshaphat’s prayer. (2 Chron. xx.) 
Jonah’s preaching at Nineveh, together with the miracle of his 
deliverance from the whale’s belly ; which was published, and 
well attested, as a sign to confirm his preaching: But more 
especially that great work of God, in destroying Sennachertb’s 
army by an angel, for his contempt of the God of Jsraei, as 
if he had been no more than the gods of the heathen. 

When all these things proved ineffectual, God took a new 
method with the heathen world, and used, in some respects, 
much greater means to convince and reclaim them, than ever 
before, Inthe first place, his people, the Jews, were removed 
to Babylon, the head and heart of the heathen world ( Chaldea 
having been very much the fountain of idolatry) to carry 
thither the revelations which God had made of himself, con- 
tained in the sacred writings; and there to bear their testi- 
mony against idolatry; as some of them, particularly Daniel, 
Shadrach, Meshack, and Abed-nego, did, ina very open man- 
ner before the king, and the greatest men of the empire, with 
such circumstances as made their testimony very famous in 
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the world. And God confirmed it with great miracles; which 
were published through the empire, by order of its monarch, 
as the mighty works of the God of Zsrae/, shewing him to be 
above all gods: Daniel, that great prophet, at the same time 
being exalted to be governor of all the wise men of Babylon, 
and one of the chief officets of Nebuchadnezzar’s court. 

After this, God raised up Cyrus to destroy Babylon, for 
its obstinate contempt of the true God, and injuriousness to- 
wards his people; according to the prophecies of sacwh, 
speaking of him by name, instructing him concerting the 
nature and dominion of the true God. (Isai. xlv.) Which 
prophecies were probably shewn to him, whereby he was 
induced to publish his testimony concerning the God of 
Israel, as THE Gop. (Ezrai. 2,3.) Daniel, about the sate 
time, being advanced to be priine minister of state inthe new 
empire, erected under Darius, did in that place appear open- 
ly as a worshipper of the God of Jsrael, and him alone; God 
confirming his testimony for him, before the king and all the 
grandees of his kingdom, by preserving him in the den of 
lions; whereby Darius was induced to publish to all people, 
nations, and languages, that dwelt in all the earth, his testi- 
mony, that the God of Israel was the living God, and stedfast 
Jor ever, &e. 

When, after the destruction of Babylon, some of the Jews 
returned to their own land, multitudes never returned, but 
were dispersed abroad through many parts of the vast Persian 
empire; as appears by the book of Hsther. And many of 
them afterwards, as good histories inform us, were removed 
into the more western parts of the world; and so were dis- 
persed as it were all over the heathen world, having the holy 
scriptures with them, avd synagogues every where, for the 
worship of the true God. And so it continued to be, to the 
days of Christ and his apostles; as appeats by the Aets of the 
Apostles. ‘Thus that light, which God had given them, was 
carried abroad into all parts of the world: So that now they 
had far greater advantages to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, in matters of religion, if they had been disposed to im- 
prove their advantages. 

And besides all these things, from about Cyrus’s time, 
learning and philosophy increased, and was carried to a great 
height. God raised up a number of men of prodigious genius, 
to istruct others, and improve their reason and understand- 
ing, in the nature of things: And philosophic knowledge 
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having gone on to increase for several ages, seemed to be got 
to its height before Christ came, or about that time, 

And now let it be considered what was the effect of all 
these things.—Instead of a reformation, or any appearance or 
prospect of it, the heathen world in general rather grew worse. 
As Dr. Winper observes, “‘ The inveterate absurdities of pagan 
idolatry continued without remedy, and increased as arts and 
learning increased; and paganism prevailed in all its height of 
absurdity, when pagan nations were polished to the height, 
and in the most polite cities and countries; and thus continued 
to the last breath of pagan power.” And soit was with respect 
to wickedness in general, as well as idolatry; as appears by 
what the apostle Paul observes in Rom. i.---Dr. T. speaking of 
the time when the gospel-scheme was introduced, (Key, § 289.) 
says, ‘The moral and religious state of the heathen was very 
deplorable, being generally sunk into great ignorance, gross 
idolatry, and abominable vice.” Abominable vices prevailed, 
not only among the common people, but even among their 
philosophers themselves, yea, some of the chief of them, and 
of greatest genius ; so Dr. 7. himself observes, as to that de- 
testable vice of sodomy, which they commonly and openly 
allowed and practised without shame. (See Dr. 7\’s note on 
Rom. i. 27.) 

Haying thus considered the state of the heathen world, 
with regard to the effect of means used for its reformation, 
during the jewish dispensation, from the first foundation of it in 
Abrahan’s time; let us now consider how it was with that 
people themselves, who were distinguished with the. peculiar 
privileges of that dispensation. The means used with the 
heathen nations were great; but they were small, if compared 
with those used with the Jsraelites. The advantages by which 
that people were distinguished, are represented in seripture 
as vastly above all parallel, in passages which Dr. 7. takes 
notice of. (Key, § 54.) And he reckons these privileges 
among those which he calls antecedent blessings, consisting in 
motives to yirtue and obedience; and says, (Key, § 66.) 
“ That this was the very end and design of the dispensation of 
God’s extraordinary favours to the Jews, viz. to engage them 
to duty and obedience, or that it was a scheme for promoting 
virtue, is clear beyond dispute, from every part of the old 
testament.” Nevertheless, the generality of that people, 
through all the successive periods of that dispensation, were 
men of a wicked character. But it will be more abundantly 
manifest, how strong the natural bias to iniquity appeared to 
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be among that people, by considering more particularly their 
condition from time to time. 
Notwithstanding the great things God had done in the 
times of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to separate them and 
their posterity from the idolatrous world, that they might be a 
holy people to himself; yet in about two hundred years after 
Jacob’s death, and in less than one hundred and fifty years after 
the death of Joseph, and while some were alive who had seen 
Joseph, the people had in a great measure lost the true religion, 
and were apace conforming to the heathen world. Fora reme- 
dy, and the more effectually to alienate them from idols, and 


engage them to the God of their fathers, God appeared, in ~ 


order to bring them out from among the Egyptians, and sepa-° 
rate them from the heathen world, and to reveal himself in 
his glory and majesty, in so affecting and astonishing a manner, 
as tended most deeply and durably to impress their minds; 
that they might never forsake him any more. But so perverse 
were they, that they murmured even in the midst of the mira- 
cles that God wrought for them in Lgypé, and murmured at. 
the Red Sea, ina few days after God had brought them out 
with such a mighty hand. When he had led them through 
the sea, they sang his praise, but soon forgat his works. Before 
they got to Mount Szmaz, they openly manifested their per- 
verseness from time to time; so that God says of them, Exod. 
xvi. 28. How long refuse ye to keep my commandments, and 
my laws? Afterwards they murmured again at Rephidim. 

In about two months after they came out of Egypt, they 
came to Mount Sznaz; where God entered into a most solemn 


covenant with the people, that they should be an holy people - 


unto him, with such astonishing manifestations of his power, 
majesty, and holiness, as were altogether unparalleled. God 


puts the people in mind, (Deut. iv. 32—34) For ask now of © 


the days that are past, which were before thee, since the day that 
God created man upon the earth; and ask from one side of hea- 
ven unto the other, whether there has been any such thing as this 
great thing ts, or hath been heard like it. Did ever people hear 
the worce of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou 
hast keard, and live? Or hath God assayed to take him a nation 
From the midst of another nation, &c.? And these great things 
were in order to impress their minds with such a conviction and 
sense of divine truth, and their obligations, that they might 
never forget them; as God says, (Exod. xix. 9.) Zo, J come 
unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may hear when I speak 
with thee, and believe thee for ever. But what was the effect of 
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all? It was not more than two or three months, before that 
people, under that very mountain, returned to their old Egyp- 
tian idolatry, and were singing, and dancing before a golden 
calf, which they had set up to worship. And after awful ma- 
nifestations of God’s displeasure for that sin, and so much done 
to bring them to repentance, and confirm them in obedience, 
it was but a few months before they came to that violence of 
spirit, in open rebellion against God, that with the utmost ve- 
hemence they declared their resolution to follow God no longer, 
but to make them a captain to return into Egypt. And thus 
they went on in perverse opposition to the Most High, from 
time to time, repeating their open acts of rebellion, in the 
midst of continued astonishing miracles till that generation was 
‘destroyed. And though the following generation seems to have 
been the best that ever was in Jsrael, yet notwithstanding 
their good example, and notwithstanding all the wonders of 
God’s power and love to that people in Joshua’s time, how 
soon did that people degenerate, and begin to forsake God, 
and join with the heathen in their idolatries, till God by 
severe means, and by sending prophets and judges, extra~ 
ordinarily influenced from above, reclaimed them? But when 
they were brought to some reformation by such means, they 
soon fell away again into the practice of idolatry ; and so from 
one age to another; and nothing proved effectual for any 
abiding reformation. 

After things had gone on thus for several hundred years, 
God used new methods with his people, in two respects ; 
First, he raised up a great prophet, under whom a number of 
young men were trained up in schools, that from among them 
there might be a constant succession of great prophets in 
Israel, of such as God should choose; which seems to have 
been continued for more than five hundred years. Secondly, 
God raised up a great king, David, one eminent for wisdom, 
piety, and fortitude, to subdue all their heathen neighbours, 
who used to be such a snare to them ; and to confirm, adorn, 
and perfect the institutions of his public worship; and by him 
to reveal more fully the great salvation, and future glorious 
kingdom of the Messiah. And after him was raised up his 
son, Solomon, the wisest and greatest prince that ever was on 
earth, more fully to settle and establish those things which his 
Father David had begun, concerning the public worship of 
God in /srae/, and to build a glorious temple for the honour 
of JEHovan, and the institutions of his worship, and to instruct 
the neighbour nations in true wisdom and religion, But what 
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was the success of these new and extraordinary means? If we 


take Dr. T. for our expositor of scripture, the nation must be 
extremely corrupt in David’s time ; for he supposes, he has 
yespect to his own times, in those words, Psal. xiv. 2, 3. The 


Lord looked down from heaven, to see of there were any that 


did understand, and seek God; they are all gone aside: they 
are together, become filthy ; there is none that doeth good; 
mo, nat one. But, whether Dr. T. be in the right in this, or 
not, yet if we consider what appeared in Jsrael, in Absalom’s 
and Sfeba’s rebellion, we shall not see cause to think, that 
the greater part of the nation at that day were men of true 
wisdom and piety. As to Sclomon’s time, Dr. T. supposes, as 
has been already observed, that Solomon speaks of his own 
times, when he says, he had found but one in a thousand that 
was athoroughly upright man. 

However, it appears, that all those great means used to 
promote and establish virtue and true religion, in Samuel's, 
David's, and Solomons times, were so far from haying any 
general abiding good effect in Zsrae/, that Solomon himself, 
with all his wisdom, and notwithstanding the unparalleled fa- 
vours of God tohim, had his mind corrupted, so as openly to 
tolerate idolatry in the land, and greatly to proyoke God 
against him. And as soon as he was dead, ten tribes of the 
twelve forsook {the true worship of God, and instead of it, 
openly established the like idolatry, that the people fell into 
at mount Sinai, when they made the golden calf; and con- 
tinued finally obstinate in this apostaey, notwithstanding all 
means that could be used with them by the prophets, whom 
God sent, one after another, to reprove, counsel, and warn 
them, for about two hundred and fifty years ; especially those 
two great prophets, Klyah and Elisha. OF all the kings that 
reigned over them, there was not so much as one but what 
was of a wicked character. And at last their case seemed utter- 
ly desperate ; so that nothing remained to be done with them, 
but to remove them out of God’s sight. Thus the seripture 
represents the matter, 2 Kings xvii. 

And as to the other two tribes; though their kings were 
always of the family of David, and they were favoured in many 
respects far beyond their brethren, yet they were generally 
exceeding corrupt. Their kings were, most of them, wicked 
men, and their other magistrates, and priests and people, were 
generally agreed in the corruption. Thus the matter is re- 
presented in the scripture history, and the books of the pro- 
phets. And when they had seen how God had east off the 
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ten tribes, instead of taking warning, they made themselves 
vastly more vile than ever the others had done. 2 Kings xvile 
18, 19. Ezek. xvi. 46, 47, 51. God indeed waited longer upon 
them, for his servant David’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake, 
that he had chosen ; and used more extraordinary means with 
them ; especially by those great prophets, Zsazah and Jere- 
miah, but to no effect : So that at last, as the prophets repre- 
sent the matter, they were like a body universally and despe- 
rately diseased and corrupted, that would admit of no cure, 
the whole head sick, and the whole heart faint, &c. 

Things being come to that pass, God took this method 
with them; he utterly destroyed their city and land, and the 
temple which he had among them, made thorough work in 
purging the land of them; as when a man empties a dish, 
wipes it, and turns it wpside down: or when a vessel ts cast into 
a fierce fire, tll us filthiness is thoroughly burnt out. (2 Kings 
xxi. 13. Ezek. chap. xxiv.) They were carried into captivity, 
and there left, till that wicked generation was dead, and those 
old rebels were purged out; that afterwards the land might 
be resettled with a more pure generation. 

After the return from the captivity, and God had built 
the Jewish church again in their own land, by a series of won- 
devful providences; yet they corrupted themselves again, to 
so great a degree, that the transgressors were come to the full 
again in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes ; as the matter is 
represented in the prophecy of Danzel. (Dan. viii. 23. And 
then God made them the subjects of a dispensation, little, if 
any thing, less terrible, than that which had been in Neduchad- 
nezzar’s days. And after God had again delivered them, and 
restored the state of religion among them, by the instrumentali- 
ty of the Maccabees, they degenerated again: So that when 
Christ came, they were arrived to that extreme degree of 
cotruption, which is represented in the accounts given by the 


evangelists, 

(it may be observed here in general, that the Jews, though | 
so vastly distinguished with advantages, means, and motives | 
to holiness, yet are represented, from time to time, as more | 
wicked in the sight of God, than the very worst of the heathen.) | 
As, of old, God sware by his life, that the wickedness of So-/ 
dom was small, compared with that of the Jews; (Ezek. xvi. 
47, 48, &c. also chap. v. 5—10.) So, Christ speaking of the 
Jews, in his time, represents them as having inuch greater 
guilt than the inhabitants of 7 yre and Sydon, or even Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 
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But we are now come to the time when the grandest scene 
was displayed, that ever was opened on earth. After all other 
schemes had been so long and so thoroughly tried, and had so 
greatly failed of success, both among Jews and Gentiles ; that 
wonderful dispensation was at length introduced—the greatest 
scheme for suppressing and restraining iniquity among man- 
kind, that ever infinite wisdom and mercy contrived—even the 
glorious gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘A new dispensation of 
grace was erected (to use Dr. T.’s own words, p. 239, 240 ) for 
the more certain and effectual sanctification of mankind, into 
the image of God; delivering them from the sin and wickedness, 
into which they might fall, or were already fallen; toredeem 
them from all iniquity, and bring them to the knowledge and 
obedience of God.” In whatever high and exalted terms the 
scripture speaks of the means and motives which the Jews en- 
joyed of old; yet their privileges are represented as having 
no glory, in comparison of the advantages of the gospel. Dr. 
T.’s words (p. 233.) are worthy to be here repeated. “ Even 
the heathen (says he) knew God, and might have glorified him 
as God; but under the glorious light of the gospel, we have 
very clear ideas of the divine perfections, and particularly of 
the love of God as our Father, and as the God and Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We see our duty in the 
utmost extent, and the most cogent reasons to perform it: 
We have eternity opened to us, even an endless state of 
honour and felicity, the reward of virtuous actions; and the 
Spirit of God promised for our direction and assistance. And 
all this may and ought to be applied to the purifying of our 
minds, and the perfecting of holiness. And to these happy 
advantages we are born; for which we are bound for ever to 
praise and magnify the rich grace of God in the Redeemer.” 
And he elsewhere says*, “The gospel-constitution is a 
scheme the most perfect and effectual for restoring true re- 
ligion, and promoting virtue and happiness, that ever the 
world has yet seen.” And + admirably adapted to enlighten 
our minds, and sanctify our hearts: And { never were motives 
so divine and powerful proposed, to induce us to the practice of all 
virtue and goodness. i 

And yet even these means have been ineffectual upon 
the far greater part of them with whom they have been used ; 
of the many that have been called, few have been chosen. 

As to the Jews, God’s ancient people, with whom they 
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were used in the first place, and used long by Christ and his | 
apostles, the generality of them rejected Christ and his gospel, 
with extreme pertinacity of spirit: They not only went on still 
in that career of corruption which had been increasing from the 
time of the Maccabees; but Christ’s coming, his doctrine and 
miracles, the preaching of his followers, and the glorious things 
that attended the same, were the occasion, through their per- 
verse misimprovement, of an infinite increase of their wick- 
edness, They crucified the Lord of Glory, with the utmost 
malice and cruelty, and persecuted his followers; they pleased 
not God, and were contrary to all men; they went on to grow 
worse and worse, till they filled up the measure of their sin, and 
wrath came upon them to the uttermost; and they were de- 
stroyed, and cast out of God’s sight, with unexpeakably greater 
tokens of the divine abhorrence and indignation, than in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The greater part of the whole nation 
were slain, and the rest were scattered abroad through the 
earth in the most abject and forlorn circumstances. And in the 
same spirit of unbelief and malice against Christ and the gos- 
pel, and in their miserable dispersed circumstances, do they 
remain.to this day. 

And as to the gentile nations, though there was a glorious 
success of the gospel amongst them, in the apostles’ days; yet 
probably not one in ten of those that had the gospel preached 
to them embraced it. The powers of the world were set against 
it, and persecuted it with insatiable malignity.(. And among 
the professors of christianity, there presently appeared in many 
a disposition to abuse the gospel to the service of pride and li- 
centiousness./ The apostles foretold a grand apostacy of the 
christian world, which should continue many ages; and obser- 
ved, that there appeared a disposition to such an apostacy, 
among professing christians, even in that day. (2 Thess. ii. 7.) 
The greater part of the ages now elapsed, have been spent in 
that grand and genera! apostacy, under which the christian 
world, as it is called, has been transformed into what has been 

yastly more dishonourable and hateful to God, and repugnant 
to true virtue, than the state of the heathen world before: 
Which is agreeable to the prophetical descriptions given of if 
by the Holy Spirit. 

In these latter ages of the christian church, God has raised 
up a number of great and good men, to bear testimony against 
the corruptions of the church of Home, and by their means in- 
troduced that light into the world, by which, in a short Fine, 
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at least one third part of Europe was delivered from the more 
gross enormities of Antichrist: Which was attended at first 
with a great reformation, as to vital and practical religion. But 
how is the gold become dim! To what a pass are things come — 
in protestant countries at this day, and in our mation in particu- 
lar! To what a prodigious height has a deluge of infidelity, 
profaneness, luxury, debauchery, and wickedness of every 
kind, arisen! The poor savage Americans are mere babes, if — 
I may so speak, as to proficiency in, wickedness, in comparison ~ 
of multitudes in the christian world, Dr. 7. himself, as before 
observed, represents, that the generality of christians have been 
the most wicked, lewd, bloody, and treacherous of all mankind ; 
and (Key, § 388.) that “The wickedness of the christian world | 
renders it so much like the heathen, that the good effects of — 
our change to christianity are but little seen.” 
With respect to the dreadful corruption of the present day, 
it is to be considered, besides the advantages already men- — 
tioned, that great advantes in learning and philosophic know- — 
ledge have been made in the present and past century; afford- 
ing great advantage for a proper and enlarged exercise of our — 
rational powers, and for our seeing the bright manifestation of — 
God’s perfections i in his works. And it is to be observed, that — 
_ the means and inducements to virtue, which this age enjoys, — 
are in addition to most of those which were mentioned before, — 
as given of old; and among other things, in addition to the — 
shortening of man’s life-to 70 or 80 years, from near a thousand. 
And, with regard to this, I would observe, that as the case now 
stands in christendom, take one with another of those who ever — 
come to years.of discretion, their life is not more than forty or 
forty-five years ; which is but about the twentieth part of what 
it once was: And not so much in great cities, places where — 
profaneness, sénsuality, and debauchery, commonly prevail to — 
the greatest degree. . 
Dr. T. (Key, § 1.) truly observes, That God has from the — 
beginning exercised wonderful and infinite wisdom, in the 
methods he has, from age to age, made use of to oppose vice, 
cure corruption, and promote virtue jn the world; and intro- 
duced several schemes to that end. \ It is indeed remarkable, 
how many schemes.and. methods were tried of old, both before 
and after the flood; how many were used in the times of the 
old testament, both with jews and heathens, and how ineftec- 
tual all these ancient methods proved, for 4000 years together, 
till God introduced that grand dispensation, for redeeming men 
from all iniquity, and purifying them to himself, a people zea 
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lous of good works; which the scripture represents as the sub- 
ject of the admiration of angels. But even this has now so long 
proved ineffectual, with respect to the generality, that Dr. 7. 
thinks there ts need of anew dispensation; the present light of the 
gospel being insufficient for the full reformation of the christian 
world, by reason of tts corruptions: (Note on Rom. i. 27.)— 
And yet all these things, according to him, without any natu- 
ral biass to the contrary ; no stream of natural inclination or 
propensity at all, to oppose inducements to goodness ; no 
native opposition of heart, to withstand those gracious means, 
which God has ever used with mankind, from the beginning of 
the world to this day; any more than there was in the heart of 
Adam, the moment God created him in perfect innocence. 

Surely Dr. T.’s scheme is attended with strange paradoxes. 
And that his mysterious tenets may appear in a true light, it 
must be observed that—at the same time he supposes these 
means, even the very greatest and best of them, to have 
proved so ineffectual, that help from them, as to any general 
reformation, is to be despaired of—that he maintains all man- 
kind, even the heathen in all parts of the world, yea, every 
single person in it, (which must include every Jndzan in 
America, before the Europeans came hither; and every in- 
habitant of the unknown parts of 4frica and Terra Australis) 
has ability, light, and means sufficient to do their whole duty; 
yea, many passages in.his writings plainly suppose, to perform 
perfect obedience to God’s law, without the least degree of 
vice or iniquity *. 

But I must not omit to observe, that Dr. T. supposes, the rea- 
son why the gospel-dispensation has been so ineffectual, is, 
that it has been greatly misunderstood and perverted. In 
his Key, (§ 389,) he says, “‘ Wrong representations of the 
scheme of the gospel have greatly obscured the glory of divine 
grace, and contributed much to the corruption of its profes- 
sors.—Such doctrines have been almost universally taught and 
received, as quite subvert it. Mistaken notions about nature, 
grace, election and reprobation, justification, regeneration, re- 
demption, calling, adoption, &c. have quite taken away the 
very ground of the Christian life.” 

But how came the gospel to be so universally and exceed- 
ingly misunderstood? Is it because it is in itselfso very dark 
and unintelligible, and not adapted to the apprehension of the 
human faculties ? If so, how is the possession of such an ob= 


= See p. 259, 63, 64, 72, S. 
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scure and unintelligible thing, so glorious an advantage ? 
—Or is it because of the native blindness, corruption, and su- 
perstition of mankind? But this is giving up the thing in 
question, and allowing a great depravity of nature, Dr. T. 
speaks of the gospel as far otherwise than dark and unintelli- 
gible; he represents it as exhibiting the clearest and most 
glorious light, calculated to deliver the world from darkness, 
and to ‘bring them. into marvellous light. He speaks of the 
light which the Jews had, under the JZosaic dispensation, as 
vastly exceeding the light of nature, which the heathen en-~ 
joyed; and yet he supposes, that eventhe latter was so clear, 
as to be sufficient to lead men to the knowledge of God;- and 
their whole duty tohim, He speaks of the light of the gospel 
as vastly exceeding the light of the Old Testament; and says 
of the apostle Paul in particular,**:That he wrote with great 
perspicuity ; that he takes great care to explait every part of 
his subject; -that he has left no part of it unexplained and 
unguarded ; and that never was an author more exact and cau, 
tious in this *,” { Is it not strange, therefore, thatthe Christian 
world, without any native depravity, should be so blind in the 
midst of such glaring light, as to be all, or the generality, 
agreed, from age to age, so essentially to mésunderstand that 
which is made so very plain ? } ; 


Dr. T. says (p. 167. S.) “It is my persuasion, that the 
Christian religion was very early and gtievously corrupted, by 
dreaming, ignorant, superstitious monks, toa conceited to be 
satisfied with the plain gospel; and has long remained in that 


deplorable SPACE how came the whole Christian world, 


without any blinding depravity, to hearken to these ignorant 
foolish men, rather than unto wiser and better teachers? 


Fspecially, when the latter had plain gospel on their side,Jand 


the doctrines of the other were (as our author supposes) 
so very contrary not only to the plain gospel, but to men’s 
yeasonand common sense? Or were all the teachers of the 
Christian church nothing but a parcel of ¢gnorant dreamers ? 
If so, this is very strange indeed, unless mankind naturally 
love darkness, rather than light ; seeing in all parts of the 
Christian world, there was a great multitudein the work of the 
ministry, who had the gospel in their hands, and whose whole 
business it was to study and teach it; and therefore had in- 
finitely greater advantages to become truly wise, than the hea~ 
then philosophers. But if, by some strange and inconceiy- 
able means, notwithstanding all these glorious advantages, 
¥ Pref, to Par. on Rom. p: 146, 48. 
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* all the teachers of the christian church through the world, 
without any native evil propensity, very early became silly 
dreamers—and also in their dreaming, generally stumbled 
on the same individual monstrous opinions, and so the world 
might be blinded for a while—yet, why did they not hearken 
to that wise and great man, Pelagius, and others like him, 

_ when he plainly held forth the truth to the christian world? 

_ Especially seeing his instructions were so agreeable to the 
plain doctrines, and the bright and clear light of the gospel of 
Christ, and also so agreeable to the plainest dictates of the 

_fommon sense and understanding of all’ mankind; but the 
other so repugnant toit, that (according to our author) if they 
were true, it would prove understanding to be no understanding, 
and the word of God to be no rule of truth, nor at all to be re~ 
lied upon, and God to be a Being worthy of no regard! 

Besides, if the inefficacy of the gospel to restrain sin 
and promote virtue, be owing to the general prevalence of 
these doctrines, which are supposed to be so absurd and con- 
trary to the gospel, here is this further to be accounted for; 
namely, Why, since there has been so great an increase of 
light in religious matters (as must be supposed on Dr. Ts 

- scheme) in this and the last age, and these monstrous doctrines 

of original’sin, election, reprobation, justification, regenera- 
tion, &c. have been so much exploded, especially in our na- 
tion, there has been no reformation attending this great ad- 
vancement of light and truth: But on the contrary, vice, and 
every thing opposite to practical christianity, has gone on to 
increase, with such a prodigious celerity, as to become like an 
overflowing deluge; threatening, unless God mercifully inter- 
poses, speedily to swallow up all that is virtuous and praise- 
worthy. 

Many other things might have been mentioned under this 
head—the means which mankind have had to restrain vice, 
and promote virtue—such as wickedness being many ways 
contrary to men’s temporal interest and comfort, and their 
having continually before their eyes so many instances of per- 
sons made miserable by their vices ; the restraints of human 
laws, without which men cannot live in society; the judg- 
ments of God.brought on men for their wickedness, with 
which history abounds, and the providential rewards of vir- 
tue ; and innumerable particular means, that God has used 
from age to age to curb the wickedness of mankind, which I 
have omitted. But there would be no end of a particular 

enumeration of such things, They that will not be convinced 
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by the instances which have been mentioned, probably would 
not be convinced, if the world had stood a thousand times so 
long, and we had the most authentic and certain accounts of 
means having been used from the beginning, in a thousand 
times greater variety ; and new dispensations had been in- 
troduced, after others had ‘been tried in vain, ever so often, 
and still to little effect. | He that will not be convinced by a 
thousand good witnesses, it is not likely that he would be con- 
vinced by a thousand thousand. — 

The proofs that have been extant in the world, from trial 
and fact, of the depravity of man’s nature, are inexpressible, , 
and as it were infinite, beyond the representation of all simili- 
tude. If there were a piece of ground which abounded with 
briars and thorns, or some poisonous plant, and all mankind 
had used their endeavours, for a thousand years together, ta 
suppress that evil growth—and to bring that ground by manure 
and cultivation, planting and sowing, to produce better fruit, 
allin vain; it would still be over-run with the same noxious 
growth—it would not be a proof, that such a produée was 
agreeable to the nature of that soil, in any wise to be com. 
pared to that which is given in divine providence, that wick, 
edness is a produce agreeable to the nature of the field of the 
world of mankind. For the means used with it have been 
various, great and wonderful, contrived by the unsearchable 
and boundless wisdom of God; medicines procured with in- 
finite expence, exhibited with a vast apparatus; a marvellous 
succession of dispensations, introduced one after another, 
displaying an incomprehensible length and breadth, depth and 
height, of divine wisdom, love and power, and every perfec. 


tion of the godhead, to the eternal admiration of principalities — 


and powers in heavenly places. 


SECT. IX. Bhp Werte 


Several Evasions of the Arguments for the Depravity of Nas 
ture, from Trial and Events considered, 


Evasion \. Dr. T. says, (p. 231, 232.) “ ddam’s nature, 
it is allowed, was very far from being sinful; yet he sinned. 
And therefore, the common doctrine of Original Sin, is no 
more necessary to account for the sin that has been or is in the 


ee 


f 


world, than it is to account for ddam’s sin*.” Again, (p. 52— — 


# Belsham, 
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54. S. &c.) “ If we allow mankind to be as wicked as R. R. has 
represented them to be; and suppose that there is not one 
upon earth that is truly righteous, and without sin, and that 
some are very enormous sinners, yet it will not thence fol- 
low, that they are naturally corrupt.—For, if sinful action in- 
fers a nature originally corrupt, then, whereas 4dam (accord- 
ing to them that hold the doctrine of Original Sin) committed 
the most heinous and aggravated sin, that ever was committed 
in the world; for, according to them, he had greater light 
than any other man in the world, to know his duty, and 
greater power than any other man to fulfil it, and was under 
greater obligations than any other man to obedience; he 
sinned, when he knew he was the representative of millions, 
and that the happy or miserable state of ali mankind, depend- 
ed on his conduct ; which never was, nor can be, the case of 
any other man in the world:—Then, I say, it will follow, that 
his nature was originally corrupt, &c.—Thus their argument 
from the wickedness of mankind, to prove a sinful and corrupt 
nature, must inevitably and irrecoyerably fall to the ground.— 
Which will appear more abundantly, if we take in the case of 
the angels, who in numbers sinned, and kept not their first 
estate, though created with a nature superior to Adam’s.” 
Again, (p. 145. S.) ‘ When it is inquired, how it comes to 
pass that our appetites and passions are now so irregular and 
strong, as that not one person has resisted them, so as to keep 
himself pure and innocent? If this be the case, if such as 
make the inquiry will tell the world, -how it came to pass that 
Adam’s appetites and passions were so irregular and strong, 
that he did not resist them, so as to keep himself pure and 
innocent, when upon their principles he was far more able to 
have resisted them; I also will tell them how it comes to pass, 
that his posterity does not resist them*. Sin doth not alter its 
nature, by its being general; and therefore how far soever it 
spreads, it must come upon all just as it came upon Adam.” 

These things are delivered with much assurance. But is 
there any reason in such a way oftalking? One thing implied 
in it, and the main thing, if any at all to the purpose, is, that 
because an effect being general, does not alter the nature of 
the effect, therefore nothing more can be argued concerning 
the cause, from its happening constantly, and in the most 
steady manner, than from its happening but once: But how, 
contrary is this to reason? Suppose a person, through the 


* See Voi. I. p. $98. Note. 
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deceitful persuasions of a pretended friend, once takes a poi= 


sonous draught of a liquor to which he bad before no inclina- — 
tion; but after he has once taken of it, he is observed to act as — 
one that has an insatiable, incurable thirst after more of the — 


same, in his constant practice, obstinately continued in as long 
as he lives, against: all possible arguments and endeavours used 


to dissuade him from it. And suppose we should from hence — 


argue a fixed inclination, and begin to suspect that this is the 
nature and operation of the poison, to produce such an inclina- 
tion, or that this strong propensity is some way the conse- 
quence of the first draught. In such a case, could it be said 
with good reason, that a fixed propensity can no more be ar- 
gued from his consequent constant practice, than from his first 
draught? Or, suppose a young man, soberly inclmed, enticed 
by wicked companions, should drink to excess, until he had 


got a habit of excessive drinking, and should come under the — 


power of a greedy appetite after strong drink, so that drun- 
- kenness should become a common and constant practice with 
him: And suppose an observer, arguing from this general prac 


tice, should say, ‘‘ It must needs be that this young man has a 


fixed inclination to that sin; otherwise, how should it come to 
pass that he should make such a trade of it?’ And another; 
yidiculmg the weakness of his arguing, should reply, ** Do you 
tell me how it came to pass, that he was guilty of that sin the 
first time, without a fixed inclination, and I will tell you how 


he is guilty of it so generally without a fixed inclination. Sin - 
does not alter its nature by being general: And therefore, how 
common soever it becomes, it must come at. all times: by the 


same means that it came at first.” I leave it to every one to 
judge, who would be chargeable with weak arguing in. such a 
case, 

It is true, there is no effect without some cause, ground, 
or reason of that effect, and some cause answerable to the ef- 
fect. But certainly it will not follow, that a transient effect 
requires a permanent cause, or a fixed propensity. An effect 
happening once, though great, yea, though it may come 
to pass on the same occasion in many subjects at the same 
time, will not prove any fixed propensity, or permanent influ- 
ence.. It is true, it proves an influence great and’ extensive, 
answerable to the effect, once exerted, or once effectual ; but 
it proves nothing in the cause fived or constant. If a particular 
tree, ora great number of trees standing together, have blasted 
fruit on their branches at a particular season—or if the fruit be 
very much blasted, and entirely spoiled—it is evident that 
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something was the occasion of such an effect at that time ; but 
this alone does not prove the nature of the treetobe bad. But 
if it be observed, that those trees, and all other trees of the 
kind, wherever planted, and in all soils, countries, climates, 
and seasons, and however cultivated and managed, still bear ill 
fruit, from year to year, and in all ages, it is a good evidence 

of the evil nature of the tree. And if the fruit, at all these 
" times, and in all these cases, be very bad, it proves the nature 
of the tree to be very bad. If we argue, in like manner, from 
what appears among men, it is easy to determine, whether the 
universal sinfulness of mankind—all sinning immediately, as 
soon as capable of it, and continually, and generally being of a 
wicked character, at all times, in all ages, in all places, and 
under all possible circumstances, against means and motives 
inexpressibly manifold and great, and in the utmost conceiy- 
able variety—be from a permanent internal great cause. 

If the voice of common sense were heard, there would be 
no occasion for labour in multiplying arguments to shew, that 
one act does not prove a fixed inclination; but that constant 
pursuit does. We see that, in fact, it is agreeable to the rea- 
son of all mankind, to argue fixed principles, tempers, and pre- 


_ yailing inclinations, from repeated and continued actions— 


though the actions are voluntary, and performed of choice— 
and thus to judge of the tempers and inclinations of persons, 
ages, sexes, tribes, and nations. But is it the manner of men 
to conclude, that whatever they see others once do, they have 
a fixed abiding inclination to do? Yea, there may be several 
acts seen, and yet not be taken as goodsevidence of an estab- 
lished propensity ; even though that one act, or those several 
acts, are followed by such constant practice, as afterwards 
evidences fixed disposition. As for example; there may be 
several instances of a man drinking some spirituous liquor, and 
those instances be no sign of a fixed inclination to that liquor : 
But these acts may be introductory to a settled habit or pro- 
pensity, which may be made very manifest afterwards hy con- 
stant practice. 

From these things it is plain, that what is alleged concern- , 
ing the first sin of ddam, and of the angels, without a previous © 
fixed disposition to sin, cannot in the least weaken the argu- 
ments brought to prove a fixed propensity to sin in mankind, 


in their present state. From the permanence of the cause has | 


been argued, the permanence of the effect, And that the per-_ 
Manent cause consists in an internal fixed propensity, and not | 
VoL, 11 Xx 
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in any particular external circumstances, has been argued from 
the effects being the same, through a vast variety and change 
of circumstances. But the first acts of sinin 4dam or the angels, 


—_- 


considered in themselves, were no permanent, continued ef- 


fects. And though a great number of the angels sinned, and 
the effect on that account wasthe greater, and more extensive; 


yet this extent of the effect is avery different thing from that © 


permanence, or settled continuance of effect, which is supposed 
to shew a permanent cause, or fixed propetisity: Neither was 
there any trial of a vast variety of circumstances attending a 
permanent effect, to shew the fixed cause to be internal, con- 
sisting in a settled disposition of nature, in the instances ob- 
jected, And however great the sin of ddam, or of the angels, 
was, and however great the means, motives, and obligations 
were against which they sinned---and whatever may be thence 
argued concerning the transient cause, occasion, or temptation, 
as being very subtle, remarkably tending to deceive and se- 
deuce, &e.-. -yet it argues nothing of any settled disposition, or 
fixed cause, either great or small; the effect both in the angels 
and our first parents, being in itself transtent, and, for ought 
appears, happening in each of them under one system or coin- 
cidence of influential circumstances *. 


’ Phe general continued wickedness of mankind, against — 
such means and motives, proves each of these things, vit. — 


that the cause is fired, and that the fixed cause is tnternal 
in man’s nature, and also that it is very powerful. It proves, 


that the cause is fired, because the effect is so abiding, through — 


somany changes. Ifproves that the fixed canse is internal 
because the citcumstances are so  various—including a anes 
of means and motives—and they are such circums since 
cannot possibly cause the effect, being m ‘most _ opposite to i 
their tendency. And it proves the greainess Pathe internal 
ause; or that the propensity is powerful; because the 
Means which have opposed its influence, have been so great, 
and yet have been statedly overcome. y 


But here I may observe, by the way, that with regard to 
the motives and obligations against which our first father sinned, 


it is not reasonably alleged, that he sinned when he knew bis 4 


sin-would have destructive consequences to all his posterity, 


and might in process of time, pave the whole globe with skulls, , 


&c. It is evident, by the plain account the scripture gives us 
of the temptation which prevailed with our first parents to 


* See vol. I. p. 398. nove. 
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commit that sin, that it was so contrived by the subtlety of 
the tempter, as first to blind and deceive them.as to that mat- 
ter, and to make them believe that their disobedience should 
be followed with no destruction or calamity at all to themselves, 
(and therefore not to their posterity) but on the contrary, with 
a great increase and advancement of dignity and happiness. 

Evasion VW. Let the wickedness of the world be ever 
so general and great, there is no necessity of supposing any 
depravity of nature to be the cause: man’s own free-will is 
gause sufficient. Let mankind be more or less corrupt, they 


make themselves corrupt by their own free choice. This Dr. 


T. abundantly insists upon, in many parts of his book *. 

But I would ask, how it comes to pass that mankind so 
universally agree in this evil exercise of their free-will ?/ If 
their wills are in the first place as free to good as to evil, what 
is it to be ascribed to, that the world of mankind, consisting 
of so many millions, in so many successive generations, without 
consultation, all agree to exercise their freedom in favour of 
evil ?)If there be no natural tendency or preponderation in 
the case, then there is as good achance for the will being de~ 
termined to good as toevil. If the cause be indifferent, why 
is not the effect in some measure indifferent ? If the balance 
be no heavier at one end than.the other, why does it perpe- 
tually preponderate one way? How comes it to pass, that 
the free will of mankind has been determined to evil, in like 
manner before the flood, and after the flood; under the law 
and under the gospel; among both Jews and Gentiles, under 
the Old Testament; and since then, among Christians, Jews, 
Mahometans ; among papists and protestants; in those nations 
where civility, politeness, arts, and learning most prevail, and 
among the Negroes and Hotientots in Africa, the Tartars in 
Asia, and Indians in America, towards both the poles, and on 
every side of the globe; in greatest cities and obscurest 
villages; in palaces and in huts, wigwams and cells under 
ground? Is it enough to reply, It happens so, that. men every 
where, and all times, chopse thus to determine their own wills, 
and so to make themselves sinful, as soon as ever they are 
capable of it, and to sin constantly as long as they live, and 
universally to choose never to come up half way to their 
duty? "Ye 

A steady effect requires a steady cause; but free-will, 
without any. previous propensity to influence its determina- 


* Page 257, 258. 52,55, S, and many other places, 
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‘tions, is no permanent cause; nothing can be conceived of, 
farther from it: For the very notion of freedom of will, con- 
_ sisting in self-determining power, implies contingence ; and 
if the willis perfectly free from any government of previous 
inclination, its freedom must imply the most absolute and per- 
fect contingence: And surely nothing can be conceived of, 
more unfixed than that. The notion of liberty of will, in this 
sense, implies perfect freedom from every thing that should 
previously fix, bind or determine it; that it may be left to be 
fixed and determined wholly by itself: Therefore its deter- 
minations must be previously altogether unfixed. ( And ean 
that which is so unfixed, so contingent, be a cause sufficient 
to account for an effect, in such a manner, and to such a de- 
gree, permanent, fixed, and constant ? ee 
When we see any person going on in a certain course with 
great constancy, against all manner of means to dissuade him 
do-we judge this to be no argument of a fixed disposition of 
mind, because, being free, he may determineto do so, if he will, 
without any such disposition? Or if we see a nation, or people, © 
that differ greatly from other nations, in such and such in- 
stances of their constant conduct—as though their tempers and 
inclinations were very diverse---and any should say, We can- 
not judge at all of the temper or disposition of people, by any 
thing observable in their constant practice or behaviour, be- 
cause they have all free-will, and therefore may all choose to 
act so, if they please, without any thing in their temper or 
inclination to bias them. Would such an account of such 
_ effects be satisfying to the reason of mankind? But infinitely 
further would it be from satisfying a considerate mind, to ac- 
count for the constant and universal sinfalness of mankind, by 
saying, that their willis free, and therefore all may, if they 
please, make themselves wicked: They are free when they 
first begin to act as moral agents, and therefore all may, if they 
please, begin to sin as soon as they begin to act: They are 
free as long as they continue to act in the world, and therefore 
they may all commit sin continually, if they will: Men of all 
nations are free, and therefore all nations may act alike in these 
respects, if they please, though some do not know how other 
nations do act. Men of high and low condition; learned and 
ignorant, are free, and therefore they may agree in acting 
wickedly, if they please, though they do not consult together. 
Men in all ages are free, and therefore men in one age may 
all agree with men in every other age in wickedness, if they 
please, though they do not know how men in other ages have 
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acted, &c. Let every one judge whether such an account of 
things can satisfy reason. 

Evasion Wl, It is said by many opposers of the doctrine 
of original sin, that the corruption of mankind may be owing, 


© 


not toa depraved nature, but to bad example.) And fT ehinly j 


we must understand Dr. 7. as having respect to the powerful | 


influence of bad instruction and example, when he says, 
(p.118.) ‘The gentiles in their heathen state, when incorpo- 
rated into the body of the gentile world, were without strength, 
unable to help or recover themselves.” And in several other 
places to the like purpose. If there was no depravity of na- 
ture, what else could there be but bad instruction and exam- 
ple, to hinder the heathen world, as a collective body, (for as 


such Dr. 7. speaks of them, as may be seen p.117, 118.) from _ 


emerging out of their corruption, on the rise of each new 
generation? As to their bad instruction, our author insists 
upon it, that the heathen, notwithstanding all their disadvan- 
tages, had sufficient light to know God, and do their whole 
duty. ‘Therefore it must be chiefly bad example, according 
to him, that rendered their case helpless. 

Now concerning this way of accounting for the corrup- 
tion of the world, by the influence of bad example, I would 
observe, 
1, It is accounting for the thing by the thing itself. Tt 
is accounting for the corruption of the world by the corruption 
of the world, / For, that bad examples are general all over the 
_ world to be followed by others, and have been so from the 
beginning, is only an instance, or rather a description of that 
corruption of the world which is to be accounted for, If man- 


kind are naturally no more inclined to evil than good, then . 


how come there to be so many more bad examples than good 
ones, in all ages? And if there are not, how come the bad 
examples that are set, to be so much more followed than the 
good? Ifthe propensity of man’s nature be not to evil, how 
comes the current of general example, every where, and at 
all times, to be so much to evil?) And when opposition has 
been made by good examples, how comes it to pass that it has 
had so little effect to stem the stream of general wicked 
practice? 

I think from the brief account the scripture gives us of 
the behaviour of our first parents, and of the expressions of 
their faith and hope in God’s revealed mercy, we have reason 
to suppose, that before ever they had any children, they re- 
pented, were pardoned, and became truly pious. So that 
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God planted the world at first with a noble vine; and at the 
beginning of their generations, he set the stream of example 
the right way. And we see, that children.are more apt to 
follow the example of their parents, than of any others; 
especially in early youth, their forming time, when those 
habits are generally contracted, which abide by them all their 
days. Besides, Adam’s children had no other examples to 
follow, but those of their parents. How therefore came the 
stream so soon to turn, and to proceed the contrary way, with 
so violent a current?) When mankind became so universally 
and desperately corrupt, as not to be fit to live on earth any 
longer, and the world was every where full of bad examples, 
God destroyed them all at once—except righteous Noah and 
his family—in order to remove those bad examples, and that 
the world might be planted again with good example, and the 
stream again turned the right way. How therefore came it to 
pass, that Noah’s posterity did not follow his good example, 
especially when they had such extraordinary things to enforce 
it, but so generally, even in his life-time, became exceeding 
corrupt ? One would think, the first generations at least, while 
all lived together as one family, under Noah, their venerable 
father, might have followed his good example. And if they 
had done so, then, when the earth came to be divided in 
Peleg’s time, the heads of the several families would have set 
out their particular colonies with good examples, and the 
stream would have been turned the right way in all the 
various divisions, colonies, and nations of the world. But we 
see, in fact, that in about fifty years after Noah’s death, the 
world in general was over run with dreadful corruption; so 
that all virtue and goodness was like soon to perish from 
among mankind, unless something extraordinary should be 
done to prevent it. . 

Then, for a remedy, God separated Abraham and his 
family from all the rest of the world, that they might be de- 
livered from the influence of bad example, and that in his 
posterity he might have an holy seed. Thus God again 
planted a noble vine; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob heing emix 
nently pious. But hew soon did their posterity degenerate, 
till true religion was like to be swallowed up? We see how 
desperately, and almost universally corrupt they were, when 
God brought them out of Egypt, and Jed them in the wil- 
derness. 

Then God was pleased, before he planted his wea in 
Canaan, to destroy that perverse generation in the wilder- 
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ness, that he might plant them there a noble vine, wholly a 
right seed, and set them out with good example, in the Jand 
where they were to have their settled abode. Jer. ii. 21. It-is 
evident, that the generation which came with Joshua into 
Canaan was an excellent generation, by innumerable things 
said of them *. But how soon did that people, nevertheless, 
become the degenerate plant of a strange vine ? 

And when the nation had a long time proved desperately 
and incurably corrupt, God destroyed them, and sent them 
into captivity—till the old rebels were dead and purged out, 
in order to deliver their children from their evil example. 
And when the following generation was purified as in a fur- 
nace, God planted them again, in the land of Jsrael, a noble 
vine, and set them out with good example ; which yet was not 
followed by their posterity. 

When again the corruption was become inveterate, the 
christian church was planted; and a glorious ont pouring of 
the Spirit of God caused true virtue and piety to be exemplifi- 
ed far beyond whatever had been on earth before; and thus 
the christian church was planted a noble vine. But that pri- 
mitive good example has not prevailed, to cause virtue to be 
generally and stedfastly maintained in the christian world. 
To how great a degree it has been otherwise, has already 
_been observed. ft 
_ After many ages of general and dreadful apostacy, God 
was pleased to erect the protestant church, as separated from 
the more corrupt part of Christendom; and true piety 
flourished in it very much at first; God planted it a noble vine: 
But notwithstanding the good examples of the first reformers, 
what a melancholy pass is the protestant world come to at 
this, day ? 

( When L£ngland grew very corrupt, God brought over a 
number of pious persons, and planted them in New-England, 
and this land was planted with a noble vine. But how is the 
gold become dim! How greatly have we forsaken the pious 
examples of our fathers ! 

So prone have mankind always proved themselves to de- 
degeneracy and backsliding, that it shews plainly their natural 
propensity. And when good has revived, and been promoted 

‘among men, it has been by some divine interposition, oppos- 
ing the natural current; the fruit of some extraordinary means. 


* See Jer. ii. 2,3. Psal, Ixviit. 14, Josh. xxii. 2. and xxiii. 8. Deut. iV. 
4, Hos. xi. Ll. andix. 10. Judg. ii.7, 17, 22. and many other places. 
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And the efficacy of such means has soon been overcome by 
constant natural bias, the effect of good example presently 
lost, and evil has regained the dominion. Like a heavy body, 
which may by some great power be caused to ascend, against 
its nature, a little while, but soon goes back again towards the 
center, to which it naturally and constantly tends. 

So that evil example will in no wise account for the cor- 
ruption of mankind, without supposing a natural proneness to 
sin. The tendency of example alone will not account for 
general wicked practice, as consequent on good example. 
And if the influence of bad example is a reason of some of the 

- wickedness, that alone will not account for men becoming worse 
than the example set, degenerating more and more, and grow- 
ing worse and worse, which has been their manner, 

2. There has been given to the world an example of vir- 
tue, which, were it not for a dreadful depravity of nature, 
Would have influence on them who live under the gospel, far 
beyond all other examples; that is, the example of Jesus 
Christ. a 

God, who knew the human nature, and how apt men are 
to be influenced by example, has made answerable provision. 
His infinite wisdom has contrived that we should have set 
before us the most amiable and perfect examiple, in such cir- 
cumstances, as should have the greatest tendency to influence 
all the principles of man’s nature, but hiscorruption. Mer 
are apt to be moved by the example of others like themselves, 
or in their own nature : therefore this example was given in 
our nature. Men are ready to follow the example of the great 
and honourable; and this—though that of one in our nature, 
yet—was the example of one infinitely higher and more ho- 
nourable than kings or angels. A people are apt to follow the 
example of their prince. This isthe example of that glorious 
person, who stands in a peculiar relation to Christians as their 
Lord and King, the supreme head of the church; and not 
only so, but the king of kings, supreme head of the universe, 
and head over all things to the church. Children are apt to 
follow the example of their parents ; this is the example of 
the author of our being, and of our holy and happy being ; 
the Creator of the world,and everlasting Father of the uni-~ 
verse. Men are very apt to follow the example of their 
Sriends : The example of Christ is that of one who is infinite- 
ly our greatest friend, standing in the most endearing relations 
of brother, redeemer, spiritual head and husband; whose- 
grace and love expressed to us, transcends all other love and 
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friendship, as much as heaven is higher than the earth. The 
virtues and acts of his example were exhibited to us in the 
most endearing and engaging circumstances that can possibly 
be conceived of.—His obedience and submission to God, his 
humility, meekness, patience, charity, self-denial, &c. being 
exercised and expressed in a work of infinite grace, love, con- 
descension, and beneficence to us—and had all their highest 
expressions in his laying down his life, and meekly, patiently, 
and chearfully undergoing unutterable suffering for our eternal 
salvation. Men are peculiarly apt to follow the example of 
those frem whom they have great benefits : But it is utterly 
impossible to conceive of greater benefits, that we could 
have by the virtues of any person, than we have by the virtu- 
ous acts of Christ; we, who depend upon being thereby saved 
from eternal destruction, and brought to inconceivable, im- 
mortal glory at God’s right hand. Surely if it were not for an 
extreme corruption of the human heart, such an example would 
have that strong influence on it, wiieh would as it were swal- 
low up the power of all the eviland hateful examples of a gene- 
ration of vipers. 

3. Theinfluence of bad example, without corruption of 
nature, will not account for children universally committing 
sin as soon as capable of it cl I think, is a fact that has 
been made evident by the scripture. It will not account for it in 
the children of eminently pious parents; the first example 
set in their view being very good ; which was especially the 
ease of many children in Christian families. in the apostolic 
days, when the apostle John supposes that every eet 
person had sin to repent of, and confess to God. 

4, What Dr. T. supposes to have been fact, with respect 
to agreat part of mankind---the state of the heathen world, 
which he supposes, considered as a collective body, was help- 
less, dead in sin, and unable to recover itself—cannot consis- 
tently be accounted for from the influence of bad example. 
Not evil example alone, no, nor as united with evil instruction, 
can be supposed a sufficient reason why every new generation 
that arose among them, should not be able to emerge from the 
idolatry and wickedness of their ancestors, in any consistence 
with his scheme, The ill example of ancestors could have no 
power to oblige them to sin, any other way than as a strong 
temptation, But Dr, T. himself says, (p. 72.8.) “ To sup- 
pose men’s temptations to be superior to their powers, will im- 
peach the goodness and justice of God, who appoints every 
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man’s trial.” And as to bad instructions, as he supposes that 
they all, yea every individual person, had light sufficient to 
know God, and do their whole duty. And if each one could 
do this for himself, then surely they might all be agreed in it 
through the power of free-will, as well as the whole world be 
agreed in corruption by the same power. ) 

Lvasion IV. Some modern opposers of the doctrine of 
original sin, thus account for the general prevalence of wick~ 
edness, viz. that in the course of nature our senses grow up 
first, and the animal passions get the start of reason, So Dr. 
TURNBULL *, “Sensitive objects first affect us, and inas~ 
much as reason is a principle, which, in the nature of things, 
must be advanced to strength and vigour, by gradual cultiva- 
tion, and these objects are continually assailing and. soliciting 
us; so, unless a very happy education prevents, our sensitive 
appetities must have become very strong, befere reason can 
have force enough to call them to an account, and assume 
authority over them.” From hence Dr. TuRNBULL supposes 
it comes to pass t, “‘ That though some few may, through the 
influence of virtuous example, be said to be sanctified from 
the womb, so liberal, so generous, so virtuous, so truly noble 
is their cast of mind ; yet generally speaking, the whole world 
lieth in such wickedness, that, with respect to the far greater 
part of mankind, the study of virtue is beginning to reform, and 
andis asevere struggle against bad habits, early contracted, and. 
deeply rooted ; it is therefore putting off an old inveterate 
corrupt nature, and putting on a new form and temper ; it is 
moulding ourselves anew; it is a being born again, and be- 
coming as children.---And how few are there in the world who 
escape its pollutions, so as not to be early in that class, or to be 
among the righteous that need no repentance ?” 

Dr. Taytor, though not so explicit, seems to hint at the 
same thing (p. 192.) ‘ It is by slow degrees, that children 
_ come to the use of understanding ; ; the animal passions being 
for some years the governing part of their constitution. And 
therefore, though they may be froward and apt to displease us, 
yet how far this is sin in them, we are not capable of judging. 
But it may suffice to say, that it is the will of God that children 
should have appetites and passions to regulate and restrain, that 
he hath given parents instructions and commands to discipline 
and inform their minds, that if parents first learned true wisdom 
for themselves, and then endeavoured to bring up'their children 


* See Mor. Phil. p. 279, and Chris. Phil. p. 274. + Chris. Phil, p. 282, 283 
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in the way of virtue, there would be less wickedness in the 
world.” 

Concerning these things I would observe, that such a 
‘scheme is attended with the \ very same difficulties, which they 
who advance it would avoid by it; liable to the same objec- 
tions, which they make against God's ordering itso, that men 
should be brought into being with a prevailing propensity to 
sin. For this scheme supposes, the Author of Nature has so 
ordered things, that men should come into being as moral 
agents, that is, should first have existence in a state and 
capacity of moral agency, under a prevailing propensity to 
sin, For that strength, which sensitive appetites and animal 
passions come to by their habitual exercise, before persons 
come to the exercise of their rational powers, amounts to a 
strong propensity to sin, when they first come to the exercise 
of those rational powers, by the supposition : Because this is 
given as a reason why the scale is turned for sin, and why, 
generally speaking, the whole world lies in wickedness, and the 
study of virtue 1s a severe struggle against bad habits, early con- 
tracted, and deeply rooted. These ae ply rooted habits must 
imply a tendency to sin; otherwise they could not account 
for that which they are brought to account for, namely, pre- 
vailing wickedness in the world: For that cause cannot account 
for an effect, which is supposed to have no tendency to. that 
effect. And this tendency which is supposed, is altogether 
equivalent to a natural tendency, being as necessary to the sub- 
ject. For it is supposed to be brought on the person, who is 
the’ subject of it, when he has no power to oppose it; the 
habit, as Dr. TURNBULL says, becoming very strong, before 
reason can have force enough to call the passions to account, 
or assume authority over them. And it is supposed, that this 
necessity, by which men become subject to this propensity 
to sin, is from the ordering and disposal of the Author of 
Nature; and therefore must be as much from his hand, and as 
much without the hand of the person himself, as if he were 
first brought into being with such a propensity. Moreover, 
it is supposed that the effect, is truly wickedness. For it is 
alleged as a cause why the whole world lies in wickedness, and 
why all but a very few are first in the class of the wicked, and 
not among the righteous, that need no repentance. If they 
need repentance, what they are guilty of is truly and properly 
wickedness, or moral evil; for certainly men need no repent- 
ance for that which is no sin, or blameable evil. If, as a con- 
sequence of this propensity, the world lies in wickedness and 
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the far greater part are of a wicked character, without doubt 
the far greater part go to eternal perdition: For-death does 
not pick and choose, only for men of a righteous character. 
And certainly that is an evil, corrupt state of things, which 
naturally tends to, and issues in this consequence, that as it 
were the whole world lies and lives in wickedness, dies in wick 
edness, and perishes eternally. And this, by the supposition, 
is a state of things, wholly ordered by the Author of Nature, 
before mankind are capable of having any band in the affair. 
And is this any relief to the difficulties, which these writers 
object against the doctrine of natural depravity? + . 

And I might here also observe, that this way of accounting 
for the wickedness of the world amounts to just the same 
thing with that solution of man’s depravity, mentioned before, 
against which Dr. T-. cries out, as too gross to be admitted, 
(p. 188, 189.) viz. God creating the soul pure, and putting it 
into such a body, as naturally tends to pollute it. For this 
scheme supposes, that God creates the soul pure, and puts it 
into a body, and into such a state in that body, that the natural 
consequence is astrong propensity to sin, as soon as the soul is 
capable of sinning. 

Dr. TuRNBULL seems to suppose, that the matter could 
not have been ordered otherwise, consistent with the nature 
of things, than that animal passions should be so aforehand 
with reason, as that the consequence should be that which has 
been mentioned; because reason is a faculty of such a nature, 
that it can have strength and vigour no otherwise than by ex- 
ercise and culture *, But can there be any force in this? Is 
there any thing in nature, to make it impossible, but that the 
superior principles of man’s nature should be so proportioned 
to the inferior, as to prevent such a dreadful consequence, as 
the moral and natural ruin, and eternal perdition of the far 
greater part of mankind? Could not those superior principles 
be in much greater strength at first, and yet be capable of 
endless improvement? And what should hinder its being so 
ordered by the Creator, that they should improve by vastly 
swifter degrees than they do? If we are christians, we must 
be forced to allow it to be possible in the nature of things, that 
the principles of human nature should be so balanced, that 
the consequence should be no propensity to sin, in the very 
beginning of a capacity for moral agency; because we must 
own, that it was so in fact in 4dam, when first created, and 
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also in the man Christ Jesus ; though the faculties of the latter 
were such as grew by culture and improvement, so that he 
increased in wisdom as he grew in stature. 

Evasion V. Seeing men in this world are in a state of 
trial, itis fit that their virtue should meet with trials, and/con- 
sequently that it should have’ opposition and temptation to 
- overcome; not only from without, but from within, in the 


animal passions and appetites ; that by the conflict and victory | 
our virtue may be refined and established *.)} Agreéably to | 


this Dr. T. (p. 253.) says, “ Without a right use and applica- 
tion of our powers, were they naturally ever so perfect, we 
. could not be judged fit to enter into the kingdom of <God.— 
This gives a good reason why we are now in a state of trial 
and temptation, viz. to prove and discipline our minds, to 
season our virtue, And to fit us for the kingdom of God; for 
which, in the judgment of infinite wisdom, we cannot be qua- 
lified, but by overcoming our present temptations.” And, 
(p. 78. 8.) <* We are upon trial, and it is the will of our Father 
that our constitution should be attended with various passions 
and appetites, as well as our outward condition with various 
temptations.” He says the like in several other places. To 
the same purpose very often Dr. Turnsutt, particularly 
Chris. Phil. p. 310.‘ What merit (says he) except from com- 
bat? What virtue without the encounter of such enemies, such 
temptations as arise both from within, and from abroad? To 
be virtuous, is to prefer the pleasures of virtue to those which 
come into competition with it, and vice. holds forth to tempt 
us; and to dare to adhere to truth and goodness, whatever 
pains and hardships it may cost. There must therefore, in 
order to the formation and trial, in order to the very being of 
_virtue, be pleasures of a certain kind to make temptations 
to vice.” _ 

In reply to these things I would say, either the state of 
temptation, which is supposed to be ordered for men’s trial, 
amounts on the whole to a prevailing tendency to that state of 
general wickedness and ruin, which has been proved to take 
place, or it doesnot. If it does not amount to a tendency to 
such an effect, then how does it account for it? When it is 
inquired, by what cause such an effect should come to pass, is 
it not absurd to allege a cause, which is owned at the same time 
to have no tendency to such an effect? Which is as much as 
to confess, that it will not account for it. I think, it has been 
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demonstrated, that this effect must be owing to some prevail- 
ing tendency.—But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, 
and it be said, that this state of things does imply a prevailing 
tendency to that effect, which has been proved, vz. that all 
mankind, without one exception, sin against God, to their own 
deserved eternal ruin—and not only so, but sin thus immedi- 
ately, as soon as capable of it, and continually, have more sin 
than virtue, and have guilt that infinitely outweighs the value 
of all the goodness any ever have, and that the generality of 
the world in all ages are extremely stupid and foolish, of a 
wicked character, and actually perish for ever—then I say, 
if the state of temptation implies a natural tendency to such 
an effect as this, it is a-very evil, corrupt, and dreadful state of 
things, as has been already largely shewn. i 

“Besies such a state has a tendency to_defeat its own 
supposed end, which is to refine, ripen, and perfect virtue, 
and so to fit men for the greater eternal happiness and glory ; 
Whereas, the effect it tends to, is the reverse of this, vz. 
general, eternal infamy and ruin, in all generations. /It is sup- 
posed, that men’s virtué must have passions and appetites ta 
struggle with, in order to have the glory and reward of victo- 
ry: but the consequence is, a prevailing, continual, and 
generally effectual tendency—not to men’s victory over evil 
appetites and passions, and the glorious reward of that victory, 
but—to the victory of evil appetites and lusts over men, utter- 
ly and eternally destroying them. If a trial of virtue be 


requisite, yet the question is, Whence comes so general a 
failing in the trial, if there be no depravity of nature?) If con- — 


flict and war be necessary, whence the necessity that there 


should be more cowards than good soldiers? and whence is it 


necessary that the whole world as it were should lie in wicked- 
ness, and die in cowardice ? 

I might also here observe, that Dr. TurnBULL is not 
very consistent, in supposing, that combat with temptation is 


requisite to the very being of virtue. For I think it clearly — 


follows from his own notion of virtue, that it must have a being — 


prior to any virtuous or praiseworthy combat with tempta- 
tion. For by his principles, all virtue lies in good affection, 
and no actions can be virtuous, but what proceed from good 
affection *. Therefore, surely the combat itself can have no 
virtue in it, unless it proceeds from virtuous affection: And 


therefore virtue must haye an existence before the combat, — 


and be the cause of it, 
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CHAP. It. 


Universal Mortality proves Original Sin; particularly the Death 
of Infunts, with rts various Circumstances. 


Tue universal reign of death over pefsons of all ages indiss 
criminately, with the awful circumstances and attendants of 
death, prove that men come sinful into the world —It is need- 
less here particularly to inquire, Whether God has not a sove- 
reign right to set bounds to the lives of his own creatures, be 
_they sinful or not; and as he gives life, so to take it away 
when he pleases? Or how far God has a right to bring ex- 
treme suffering and calamity on an innocent moral agent? 
\For death, with the pains and agonies with which it is usually 
brought on, is not merely a limiting of existence, but is a 
most terrible calamity; and to such a creature as man—cap- 
able of conceiving of immortality, made with an earnest de- 
sire after it, capable of foresight and reflection on approach- 
ing death, and having an extreme dread of it—is a calamity 
above all others terrible. , I say, it is needless elaborately to 
consider, whether God may not, consistent with his perfections 
_ by absolute sovereignty, bring so great a calamity on man- 
kind when perfectly innocent, It is sufficient, if we have 
good evidence from scripture, that it is not agreeable to God’s 
manner of dealing with mankind so to do, 

It is manifest, that mankind were not originally subject- 
ed to this calamity: God brought it on them afterwards, on 
occasion of man’s sin, when manifesting his great displeasure, 
and by a sentence pronounced by him as a judge; which Dr. 
T. often confesses. Sin entered into the world, as the apostle 
says, and death by sin. Which certainly leads us to suppose, 
that this affair was ordered, not merely by the sovereignty of 
a creator, but by the righteousness of a judge. And the 
scripture every where speaks of all great afflictions and cala- 
Mnities, which God in his providence brings on mankind, as 
testimonies of his displeasure for sin, in the subjects of those 
calamities; excepting those sufferings which are to atone for 
the sins of others. He ever taught his people to look on such 
calamities as his rod, the rod of his anger, his frowns, the hid- 
ings of his face in displeasure. Hence such calamities are in 
scripture so often called by the name of judgments, being what 
God brings on men as a judge, executing a righteous sentence 
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for transgression. Yea, they are often called by the name of 
wrath, especially calamities consisting or issuing in death *, 
And hence also is that which Dr. T. would have us take so 
much notice of, that sometimes, in the scripture, calamity 
and suffering is called by such names as sin, iniquity, being 
guilty, &c. which is evidently by a metonymy of the cause 
for the effect. It is not likely that, in the language used of 
old among God’s people, calamity or suffering would have 
been called by the names of sin and guilt, if it had been so 
far from having any connection with sin, that even death it~ 
self, which is always spoken of as the most terrible of calami 
ties, is not so much as any sign of the sinfulness of the subject, 
or any testimony of God’s displeasure for his guilt, as Dr. T, 
supposes. 

Death is spoken of in scripture as the chief of calamities, 
the most extreme and terrible of all natural evils in this world, 


Deadly destruction is spoken of as the most terrible destruce — 


tion. (1 Sam, v. 11.) Deadly sorrow, as the most extreme 
sorrow. (Isai. xvii. 11. Matt. xxvi. 38. And deadly enemies, as 
the most bitter and terrible enemies. (Psal. xvii. 9.) The ex- 
tremity of Christ’s sufferings is represented by his suffering 


: f wnto death. (Philip. ii. 8. and other places.) Hence the great- 


est testimonies of God’s anger for the sins of men in this world, 


/ have been by inflicting deneh : ; as on the sinners of the ala 


+ 


_ world; on the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah ; on Onan, 
Pharaoh, and the Lgyptians; on Nadab and Abthu, Korah 
and his company, and the rest of the rebels in the wilderness ; 
on the wicked inhabitants of Canaan ; on Hophni and Phine- 
has, Anamas and Sapphira, and the unbelieving Jews, upon 
whom wrath came to the uttermost, in the time of the last des- 


truction of Jerusalem. This calamity is often spoken of as in 


a peculiar manner the fruit of guilt, Exod. xxviii. 43. That 
they bear not migquity and die. eg xxii. 9. Lest they bear 
sin for it and die. (So Num. xviii. 22. compared with Levit. 
x. 1,2.) The very light of nage a or tradition from ancient 
revelation, led the heathen to conceive of death as in a pe~ 
culiar manner an evidence of divine vengeance. Thus we 
have an account, (Acts xxviii. 4.) That when the barbarians 
saw the venemous beast hang on Paul’s hand, they said among 
themselves, no doubt this man is a murderer, whom though he 


¥ See Levit. x.6. Numb. i. 53. andxviii.5. Josh. ix.26. 2 Chron. xxiv. 
18. and xix. 2, 10. and xxviii. 15. and xxxii. 25. Ezra vii, 23. Neh, xiii 18, 
Zech, vii. 12. and many other places, 
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hath escaped the seas, yet VENGEANCE SUFFERETH NOT TO 
LIVE, 

Calamities, very small in comparison of the universal 
temporal destruction of mankind by death, are spoken of as 
manifest indications of God’s great displeasure for the sinful- 
ness of the subject; such as the destruction of particular 
cities, countries, or numbers of men, by war or pestilence. 
Deut. xxix. 24. dll nations shall say, Wherefore hath the Lord 
done thus unto this land? what meaneth the heat of this great 
anger? (Compare Deut. xxxii. 30. 1 Kings ix. 8.and Jer. xxii, 
8, 9.) These calamities, thus spoken of as plain testimonies 
of God’s great anger, consisted only in hastening on that death, 
which otherwise, by God’s disposal, would most certainly 
have come in a short time. Now to take off thirty or forty 
years from seventy or eighty, supposing it to be so much, one 
with another, in the time of these extraordinary judgments) is 
but a small matter, in comparison of God first making man 
mortal, cutting off his hope of immortality, subjecting him to 
Biaable death, which his nature so exceedingly dreads; and 
afterwards shortening his life farther, by cutting off more than 
eight hundred years of it; sq bringing it to he léss than a 
twelfth part of what it was in the first ages of the world. 
Besides that innumerable multitudes in the cormhon course of 
things, without any extraordinary judgment, die in youth, in 
childhood, and infancy. Therefore how inconsiderable a 
thing is the additional or hastened destruction, that is some- 
times brought on a particular city or country by war, com- 
pared with that universal hayock which death makes of the 
whole human race, from generation to generation, without 
distinction of sex, age, quality, or condition; with all the in- 
finitely various dismal circumstances, torments, and agonies, 
which attend the death of old and young, adult persons and 
little infants? If those particular and comparatively trivial ca- 
Jamities, extending perhaps not to more than the thousandth 
part of gne generation, are clear evidences of God’s great 
anger ; certainly this universal destruction—by which the 
whole world, in all generations, is swallowed up, as by a 
flood that nothing can resist—must be a most glaring mani- 
festation of God’s anger for the sinfulness of mankind. Yea, 
the scripture is express, that it is so: (Psa]l. xc. 3, &c.) 
«<Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, return, ye 
children of men.—Thou carriest them away as with a flood: 
They are as a sleep: In the morning they are like grass, which 
eo Vou, 1, “4 
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groweth up; in the morning it flourisheth and groweth up; in 
the evening it is cut down and withereth, For we are con- 
sumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled, 
Thou hast set our iniquities before thee,.our secret sins in the 
light of thy countenance. For all our days are passed away 
in thy wrath; We spend our years as a tale that istold. The 
days of our years are threescore years and ten: And if by. 
reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength 
labour and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away, 
Who knoweth the power of thine anger? According to thy 
fear, so is thy wrath. So teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” How plain and full 
is this testimony, that the general mortality of mankind is an 
evidence of God’s anger for the sin of those who are the sub-. 
jects of such a dispensation? _ 

Abimelech speaks of it as what he had reason to conclude 
from God’s nature and perfection, that he would not slay a 
righteous nation. Gen. xx. 4. By righteous evidently meaning 
innocent. And ifso, much less will God slay a righteous world 
—consisting of so many nations, repeating the great slaughter 
in every generation—or subject the whole world of mankind, 
to death, when they are considered as innocent, as Dr. T. 
supposes. We have from time to time in scripture such 
phrases as—worthy of death, and guilty of death; But certain- 
ly the righteous Judge of all the ear th will not bring death on. 
ihapemuns of millions, not only that are not worthy of Ratha: 
but are worthy of no punishment at all. 


Dr. T. from time to time speaks of affliction and death as - 


agreat benefit, as they increase the vanity of all earthly things, 
and tend to excite sober reflections, and to induce us to be 
moderate in gratifying nae ppetites of the body, and to mor si 
pride and ambition, &c *. “To this I would say, | 

1. It is not denied but God may see it needful for man- 
kind in their present state, that they should be mortal, and 
subject to outward afflictions, to restrain their lusts, mortify. 
their pride, &e. But then is it not an evidence of man’s 
depravity, that it is so? Is it not an evidence of distemper of 
mind, yea, strong disease, when man stands in need of such 
sharp medicines, such severe and terrible means to restrain 
his lusts, keep down his pride, and to make him willing, ; and. 
obedient to God? ‘It must be owing toa corrupt and ungrate~ 
ful heart, if the riches of divine bounty, in bestowing life and 
prosperity, things comfortable and pleasant, will not engage 


the heart to God and virtue, love and obedience, Whereas — 


* P. 21, 67, and other places, 
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he must always have the rod held over him, be often chastised, 
and held under the apprehensions of death, to keep him from 
running wild in pride, contempt and rebellion; ungratefully 
using the blessings dealt forth from God’s hand, in sinning 
against him, and serving his enemies, If man hand natural 
disingenuity of heart, it must be a my *sterious thing indeed, 

that the sweet blessings of God’s bounty have not as , powerfut 
‘an influence to Paatean him from sinning against God, as 
_ terrible afflictions. ) If any thing can be a proof of a perverse 
and vile disposition, this must be a proof of it, that men should 
be most apt to forget and despise God, when his providence 
is most kind; and that they should need to have God chastis- 
ing them with great severity, and even killing them, to keep 
them in order. If we were as much disposed to gratitude to 
God for his benefits, as we are to anger at our fellow-creatures 
for injuries, as we must be (so far as I can see) if we are not 
of a depraved heart; then the sweetness of divine bounty, 
and the height of every enjoyment pleasing to innocent hu- 
man nature, would be as powerful incentives to a proper re- 
gard for God—tending as much to promote religion and vir- 
tue—as to have the world filled with calamities, "and to have 
God (to use the language of Hezekiah, Isaiah xxxviii. 13. de- 
scribing death and its agonies) as a lion, breaking all our bones, 
and from day even to night, making an end of us. — 

Dr. T. himself, (. 252.) says, ‘* That our first parents be-' 
fore the fall were placed i ina condition proper to engage their 
gratitude, love, and obedience.” Which is as much as to say, 
a ‘condition proper to engage them to the exercise and prac- 
tice of all religion. And if the paradisaical state was proper 
to engage to all religion and duty, and men still come into the 
world with hearts as good as the two first of the species, why 
is it not proper to engage them to it still? What need of so 
' vastly changing man’s state, depriving him of all those bless- 
ings, and instead of them allotting to him a world full of briers 
and thorns, affliction, calamity, and death, to engage him to 
it? The taking away of life, and all those pleasant enjoyments 
man had at first, by a permanent constitution, would be no 
stated benefit to Rentini unless there was in them a stated 
disposition to abuse such blessings. The taking of them away, 
is supposed to be a benefit, under the notion of their tending 
to lead men to sin: But they would have no such tendency, at 
Jeast in a stated manner, unless there was in men a fired ten- 
dency to make that unreasonable misimprovement of them. 
Such a temper of mind, as amounts to a disposition to make 
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such a misimprovement of blessings, is often spoken of in 
scripture, as most astonishingly vile and perverse. So con- 
cerning Jsrael abusing the blessings of Canaan, that land flow- 
ing with milk and honey ; their ingratitude in it is spoken of 
by the prophets, as enough to astonish all heaven and earth, 
and as more than brutish stupidity and vileness. Jer. ii. 7. 
I brought them into a plentiful country, to eat the fruit thereof, 
and the goodness thereof. But when ye entered, ye defiled my 
land, &c. See the following verses, especially ver. 12. Be as- 
tonished, O ye heavens, at this. So Isia. i. 2—4. Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, Oearth; I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled against me. Theox knoweth 
his owner, and the uss his master’s crib ; but my people doth not 
know, Isreal doth not consider. Ah, sinful nation! a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that are corrup- 
ters: (Compare Deut. xxxii. 6—19.) If to be disposed thus 
to abuse the blessings of so fruitful and pleasant a land as 
Canaan, showed so great depravity, surely it would bean evi- 
dence of a corruption no less astonishing, to be inclined to abuse 
the blessings of Hden, and the garden of God. 

2.\1f death be brought on mankind only as a benefit, and 
in that manner which Dr. T. mentions,—to mortify or mode- 
rate their carnal appetites and affections, wean them from the 
world, excite them to sober reflections, and lead them to the 
fear and obedience of God, &c.—is it not strange that it should 
fall so heavily on infants, who are not capable of making any 
such improvement of it; so that many more of mankind suffer 
deathyin infancy, than in any other equal part of the age of 


man? Our author sometimes hints, that the death of infants © 


thay be for the correction and punishment of parents. But 
hath God any need of such methods to add to parents’ afflic- 
tions ? Are there not other ways for increasing their trouble, 
without destroying the lives of such multitudes of those who 
are perfectly innocent, and who, on the supposition hare in 
no respect any sin belonging to them? On whom death 
comes at an age, when not only the subjects are not capable 
of reflection, or making any improvement of it, either in suf- 
fering, or the expectation of it: but also at an age, when ~ 
parents and friends--~who alone can improve, and.whom Dr.. 
T.. supposes alone to be punished by it---suffer least by being 
bereaved of them ; though the infants themselves sometimes 
suffer to great extremity ? 

3. To suppose, as Dr. T. does, that death is brought on 
miank ind in consequence of 4dam’s sin, not at all as a calamity 
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but only as a favour and benefit, is contrary to the gospel ; ;! 
which teaches, that when Christ, as the second dam, comes 
to remove and destroy that death, which came by the first 
Adam, he finds it not as a friend, but an enemy. 1 Cor. xv. 
22. For asin Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive ; 
(with ver. 25. and 26) or he must reign, till he hath put alt 
enemics under his feet. The last ENEMY that shail be de- 
stroyed, is DEATH. 

Dr. T. urges, that the afflictions to which mankind are 
subjected, and particularly their common mortality, are re- 
presented in scripture as the chastisements of our, heavenly 
Father ; and therefore are designed for our spiritual good, and 
consequently are not of the nature of punishments. (So in 
p- 68, 69, 38, 39. S.) 

Though I think the thing asserted far from being true, 
viz. that the scripture represents the afflictions of mankind in 
general, and particularly their common mortality, as the 
chastisement of an heavenly Father; yet it is needless to 
stand to dispute that matter. For if it be so, it will be noar- 
gument that the afflictions and death of mankind are not evi- 
dences of their sinfulness. Those would be strange chastise- 
ments from the hand of a wise and good Father, which are 
wholly for nothing ; especially such severe chastisements, as 
to break the child’s bones, when at the same time the father 
does not suppose any guilt, fault, or offence, in any respect, 
belonging to the child; but it is chastised in this terrible 
manner, only for fear that it will be faulty hereafter. I say, 
these would be a strange sort of chastisements ; yea, though 
he should be able to make it up to the child afuenmards: Dr. 
T. speaks of representations made by the whole current of 
scripture ; I am certain, it is not agreeable to the current of 
scripture, to represent divine fatherly chastisements ‘after this 
manner. It is true, the scriptures supposes such chastenings 
to be the fruit of God’s goodness; yet at the same time at 
evermore represents them as being for the szm of the subject, 
and as evidences of the divine displeasure for its sinfulness. 
Thus the apostle (1 Cor. xi. 30---32.) speaks of God’s chas- 
tening his people by mortal sickness, for their good, that they 
might not be condemned with the world, and yet signifies, that 
it was for their sin; FOR THIS CAUSE many are weak and 
| sukly among you, and many sleep: thatis, for the profaneness 
and sinful disorder before mentioned. So Alhu, (Job xxxiii. | 
16, &c.) speaks of the same chastening by sickness, as for 
men’s good ; to withdraw man from his sinful purpose, and to 
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hide pride from man, and keep back his soul from the pit’; that 
therefore God chastens man with pain on his bed, and the mul- — 


titude-of his bones with strong pain. But these chastenings are 
for his stns,. as appears by what follows ; (ver. 28.) Where 
it is observed, that when God by this means has brought 
men to repent, and humbly confess their sins, he delivers 
them. Again, the same Elihu, speaking of the unfailing love 
of God to the righteous, even when he chastens them, and they 


are bound in fetters, and holden in cords of affliction, (chap. 


xxxvi.7, &c.) yet speaks of these chastenings as being for their 


sins, (ver. 9.) Then he sheweth them their work, and their. 


transgressions, that they have excecded. So Dwvid, (Psal. xxx. 


speaks of God’s chastening by some afflictions, as being for his 
good, and issuing joyfully ; and yet being the fruit of God’s 


anger for his sin, (ver. 5.) God’s ANGER endureth but for — 


a moment, &c. (compare Psal. cxix. 67, 71,775.) God’s fa- 


therly chastisements are spoken of as being for sin. (2 Sam. 
vii. 14, 15.) I will be his father, and he shall be my son. If 
he commit iniquity, 1 will chasten him with the rod of men, and 
with the stripes of the children of men; but my mercy shall — 


not depart away from him. So the prophet Jeremiah speaks 


of the great affliction that God’s people suffered in the time — 


of the captivity, as being for their good. (Lam. iii, 25, &e.) 
But yet these chastisements are: spoken of as being for their 
sIN, (see especially ver. 39; 40.) So Christ says, Rev. ili, 19. 
As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten. But the words fol- 
lowing shew, that these chastenings from love are for sin that 
should be repented of: Be zealous therefore, and repent. And 
though Christ tells us, they are blessed that are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, and have reason to rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad ; yet even the persecutions of God’s people, as 
ordered itt divine Providence, are spoken of as divine chas+ 


EOE eee 


tenings for sin, like the just corrections ofa father, when the 
children deserve them, Heb. xii. The apostle there speaking © 
to the Christians concerning the persecutions which they suf- 


fered, calls their sufferings by the name of divine rebukes ; 
which implies testifying against a fault: And that they may 


not be discouraged, puts them in mind, that whom the Lord © 


loves he chastens, and scourgeth every son that he recerveth. Yt 
is also very plain, that the persecutions of God’s people, as 
they are from the disposing hand of God, are chastisements 
for stn *, 


42. 


* Sce 1 Pet. iv. 17, 18, compared with Prove xi, 31, See also Psa}, Jxix, . 
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If divine chastisements in generalare certain evidences that 
the subjects are not wholly without sin, some way belonging 
to them, then ina peculiar manner is gleath so; for these r rea- 
sons : 

(1.) Because slaying, or delivering to death, is often 
spoken of as, in general, a more awful thing than the chastise- 
meats which are endured in this life. Thus, Psal. cxviii. 17, 
18. JZ shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord. 
The Lord hath chastened me sore ; but he hath not gwen me 
over unto death. So the Psalmist, (Psal. Ixxxviil. 15.) setting 
forth the extremity of his affliction, represents it as what was 
next to death. J am afflicted, and ready to die,---while I suffer 
thy terrors, I am distracted. (See 1 Sam. xx. 3.) And so God’s 
tenderness towards persons under chastisement, is, from time 
to time, set forth, that he did not proceed so far, as to make 
an end of them by death *. .God’s people often pray, when 
under great affliction, that God would not proceed to this, 
as the greatest extremity. Psal. xmi.3. Consider, and hear 
me, O Lord, my God ; lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep 
of “death +) 

Especially may death be looked upon as the most extreme 
of all temporal sufferings, when attended with such dreadful 
circumstances, and extreme pains, as those with which provi- 
dence sometimes brings it on znfants ; as on the children that 
were offered up to Moloch, and some other idols, who were 
tormented to death in burning brass. Dr. 7. says, .(p. 83, 
128. 8) “ The Lord of all Being can never want time, and 
place, and power, to compensate abundantly arly sufferings in- _ 
fants now undergo in subserviency to his good providence.” 
But there are no bounds to such a licence, in evading evidences’ 
from fact.. It might as well be said, that there is not and cannot 
be any such thing as evidence, from events of God’s displea- 
sure; which is most contrary to the whole current of scripture, 
as may appear in part from what has been observed. This 
gentleman might as well go further still, and say, that God 
may cast guiltless persons into hell-fire, to remain there in the 
most unutterable torments for ages of ages, (which bear no 
greater proportion to eternity than a quarter of an hour) and if 
he does so, it is no evidence of God’s displeasure; because he 
can never want time, place, and power, abundantly to compen- 
sate their sufferings afterwards, If it be so, it is not to the 


* Asin Psal. lxxvili. 38, 39, Psal. ciii. 9, with ver. 14, 15, Psal. xxx, 2,3, 9, 
and Job xxxili. 22—24. 
+ So Job x. 9. Psal. vi. 1—5. Uxxxvilie 9, 10, 11, and cxliii. 7. 
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purpose, as long as the scripture so abundantly teaches us to 
look on great calamities and sufferings which God brings on 
men, especially death, as marks of his ig rigs for sin, and 
for sin belonging to them who suffer, 

(2.) Another thing—which may well lead us to suppose 

death, in a peculiar manner, above other temporal sufferings, 
to be intended as a testimony of God’s displeasure for sin—is, 
that death is attended with that awful appearance, that gloomy 
and terrible aspect, which naturally suggests to our minds 
God’s awful displeasure. Of this Dr. T. himself takes parti- 
cular notice, when (p. 69.) speaking of death; ‘‘ Herein (says 
he) have we before our eyes a striking’ demonsteatiots that sin 
is infinitely hateful to God, and the corruption and ruin of our 
nature. Nothing i is more proper than such a sight to give us 
the utmost abhorrence of all iniquity, &e.” _Now, if death be 
, no testimony of God's displeasure for sin—no evidence that the 
subject is looked upon, by him who inflicts it, as any other 
than perfectly innocent, free from all imputation of guilt, and - 
| treated only asan object of favour—is it not strange, that God 
+ should annex to it such affecting appearances of his hatred and 
_ anger for sin, more than to other chastisements? /Which yet 
the scripture teaches us are always for sin. These gloomy and 
striking manifestations of God’s hatred of sin attending death, 
are equivalent to the awful frowns of God attending the stroke 
of his hand. If we should see a wise and just father chastising 
his child, mixing terrible frowns with severe strokes, we should 
justly argue, that the father considered his child as having in 
him something displeasing, and that he did not thus treat his 
child only under a notion of mortifying him, and preventing his 
being faulty hereafter, and making it up to him afterwards, 
when he had been perfectly innocent, and without fault, either. 
‘of action or disposition. 
_- We may well argue from these things, that infants are not 
sinless, but are by nature children of wrath, seeing this terri- 
ble evil comes so heavily on mankind at this early period. 
But, besides the mortality of infants in general, there are 
some particular cases of their death attended with circum- 
stances, which, ina peculiar manner, give evidence of their 
sinfulness, and of their just exposedness to divine wrath.” 
Particularly, 

The destroying of the infants in Sodom and the neigbour- 
ing cities, may be pleaded in evidence; for these cities, 
destroyed in so miraculous and awful a manner, are set forth 
as a signal example of God’s dreadful vengeance for sin, 
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(Jude, ver. 1.) God did not reprove, but manifestly countes 
nanced Abraham, when he said, with respect to the destruction 
of Sodom, (Gen. xviil. 23, 25.) Wilt thou destroy the righteous 
with the wicked 2—That be far from thee to do after this man- 
ner, to slay the righteous with the wicked, and that the righteous 
should be as the wicked, that be far from thee. Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? Abraham’s words imply that 
God would not destroy the znnocent with the guilty. We may 
well understand znnocent as included in the word righteous, 
according to the Janguage-usual in scripture, in speaking of 
such-cases of judgment and punishment *. Eliphaz says, Job 

civ. 7. Who ever perished, being 1~wocENT? or where were the 
RIGHTEOus cut of ? We see what great care God took that 
Zot should not be involved in that destruction. He was mira- 
culously rescued by angels, sent on purpose; who laid hold, | 
on him, brought him, set him without the gates of the city, 
and told him that they could do nothing till he was out of the 
way. (Gen. xix. 22.) And not only was he thus miraculously 
delivered, but his two wicked daughters for his sake. The 
whole affair, both the destruction and the rescue, was miracu- 
lous; and God could as easily have delivered the infants 
which were in those cities. And if they had been without 
sin, their perfect innocency, one should think, would have 
pleaded much more strongly for them, than those lewd wo-. 
men’s relation to Lot pleaded for them. When in such a case, 
we must suppose these infants much further from deserving to’ 
be involved:in that destruction, than even Zof himself. To 
say, that God could make it up to those infants in another 
world, must be an insufficient reply. For so he could as easily 
have pade it up to Lot, or to fen or fifty righteous, if they had 
been destroyed. in the same fire. Nevertheless, it is plainly 
signified, that this would not have been agreeable to the wise 
and holy proceedings of the Judge of all the earth. 

Since God declared, that if shere had been found but ten 
righteous in Sodom, he would have spared the whale city for 
their sakes, may we not well suppose, if infants are perfectly’ 
innocent, that he would have spared the o/d world, in which 
there were, without doubt, many hundred thousand infants, 
and in general, one in every family, whose*perfect innocence 
pleaded for its preservation? Especially when such vast care 


% Gen. xx.4. Exod. xxiii, 7. Deut. xxv.J. 2 Sam, iy. 11. 9 Chron, vi. 23, 
aud Prov. xviii. 5. 
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was taken to save Noah and his family, (some of whom, one at 


least, seem to have been none of the best) that they might not - 


be involved in that destruction. If the perfect sinlessness of in- © 
fants had been a notion entertained among the people of God, — 


in the ages next following the flood—handed down from Woah 
and his children, who well knew that vast multitudes of in- 
fants perished in the flood—is it likely that Ld@phaz, who lived 
within a few generations of Shem and Noah, would have said 
to Job, (Job iv.7) Who ever perished, being innocent? and 
when were the righteous cut off? Especially, since in the same 
discourse (chap. y. !.) he appeals to the tradition of the an- 
cients for a.confirmation of this very point. (also in chap. xv. 
7—10. and xxii. 15, 16.) and he mentions the destruction of 
the wicked by the flood, as an instance of that, perishing of. 
the wicked, which he supposes-to be peculiar to them, for 
Job’s conviction; in which the wicked were cut down out of time, 
their foundation being overflown with a flood. Where itis also 
observable, that he speaks of such an unéimeliness of death as 
they suffered by the flood, as one evidence of guilt; as he 


also does, chap. xv. 32, 33. Jt shall be accomplished. before his 


tame ; and his branch shall not be green. But those who were 
destroyed by the flood in infancy, above all the rest, were cut 
down out of time; when instead of living above nine hundred 
years, according to the common period of man’s life, at 
that time, many were cut down before they were one year 
old. ‘ 
When God executed vengeance on the ancient inhabitants 
of Canaan, he not only did not spare their cities and families 


for the sake of their infants, nor took care that they should not 


be inyolved in the destruction; but he often repeated his 
express commands, that their infants should not be spared, 
but should be utterly destroyed, without any pity; while 


Rahab the harlot (who had been far from innocence, though she: 


expressed her faith in entertaining, and safely dismissing the 


spies) was preserved, and all her friends for her sake, And’ 


when God executed his wrath on the Egyptians, by slaying 
their first born---though the children of Zsrael, who were most 
of them wicked men, as was before shewn, were wonderfully 
spared by the destroying angel, yet---the Lgyptian infants 


were not spared. They not only were not rescued by the . 


angel, and no miracle wrought to save them (as was observed 
in the case of the infants of Sodem) but the angel destroyed 


them by his own immediate hand, and a miracle was wrought: 


to kill them. 
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Not to be particular, concerning the command by AZoses, 
respecting the destruction of the infants of the Adzdianttes ; 
(Numb. xxxi. 17.) And that given to Saud to destroy all the 
infants of the Amalekites ; (1 Sam. xv. 3.) and what is said 
concerning Edom, (Psal. exxxvii. 9.) Happy shall he be that 
taketh, and dasheth thy little ones, against the stones ; 1 proceed 
to take notice of something remarkable concerning the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, represented in Ezek. ix. when com- 
mand was given to destroy the inhabitants, ver. 1—8. And 
this reason is given for it, that their iniquity required it, and 
it was a just recompence of their sin, (ver. 9, 10.) God, at the 
game time, was most particular and exact in his care, that such as 
had proved by their behaviour, that they were not partakers 
in the abominations of the city, should by no means be involy- 
ed in the slaughter. Command was given to the angel to go 
through the city, and set a mark upon their foreheads, and the 
destroying angel had a strict charge not tocome near any man, 
on whom was the mark ; yet the infants were not marked, nor 
a word said of sparing them: On the contrary, infants were 
expressly mentioned as those that should be utterly destroyed, 
without pity, (ver. 5, 6.) Go through the city and smite ; Let not 
your eye spare, neither have ye pity, Slay utterly old and 
younG, both maids and LITTLE CHILDREN: Bul come not near 
any nan upon whom 2s the mark. 

And if any should suspect, that such instances as these 
were peculiar to amore severe dispensation, under the Old 
Testament, Jet us consider a remarkable instance in the days 
of the glorious gospel of the grace of God; even the last 
destruction of Jerusalem. This was far more terrible, and 
with greater testimonies of God’s wrath and indignation, than 
the destruction of Sodom, or of Jerusalem in Nebuchadnezzar's 
time, or any thing that ever had happened to any city, or 
people, from the beginning ofthe world to that time. (Agree- 
able to Matt. xxiv. 21, and Luke xxi. 22, 23.) At that time 
particular care was taken to distinguish, and to deliver God’s 
people ; as foretold Dan. xii. 1. And we have in the New 
Testament a particular account of the care Christ took for the 
preservation of his followers : He gave them a sign, by which 
they might know when the desolation of the city was nigh, 
that they who were in Jerusalem might flee to the mountains, 
and escape. And, as history relates, the Christians followed 
the directions given, and escaped to a place in the mountains 
called Pella, and were preserved. Yet no care was taken to 
preserve the infants of the city, in general ; but according to 
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the predictions of that event, they were involved with others 
in that great destruction. So heavily did the -calamity fall 
upon them, that those words were verified, Luke xxiii. 29, 
Behold the days are coming, in which they shall say, Blessed 
are the barren, and the womb that never bare, and the paps 
which never gave suck: And that prophecy in Deut, xxxii. 
21—25. which has undoubtedly a special respect to this very 
time, and is so applied by the best commentators ;—Z will 
provoke them to jealousy, with those that are not a people: For 
a fire is kindled in mine anger,—and it shall burn to the. lowest 
hell. I will heap mischiefs upon them: J will spend mine 
arrows upon them, They shall be burnt with hunger, and 
devoured with burning heat, and bitter destruction.~--The 
sword without, and terror within, shall destroy both the young 
man, and the virgin, the suckiinG also, with the man of grey. 
hairs. And, by the history of that destruction appears, that 
then it was a remarkable fulfilment of Deut. xxviii. 53—57. 
concerning parents eating their children. in the siege,-~-and the 
tender and delicate woman eating her new-born child. And 
And here it must be remembered, that these very destructions 
of that city and land are spoken of as clear evidences of God’s 
“wrath, to all nations who shall behold them, And. if so, they 
were evidences of God’s wrath towards infants ; who, equally 
with the rest, were the subject of the destruction. If a par- 
ticular kind or rank of persons, which made a very considerable 
part of the inhabitants, were from time to time partakars of the 
overthrow, without any distinction made in divine Proyi- 
dence, and yet this was no evidence at all of God’s displeasure 
with any of them ; then being the subjects of such a calamity 
could not be an evidence of God’s wrath against any of the 
inhabitants, to the reason of all nations, or any nation, or so 
much as one person. 
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PART II. 


CONTAINING OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR PARTS OF THE 


HOLY: SCRIPTURE, WHICH PROVE THE DOCTRINE OF ORI- 
GINAL SIN. 


CHAPTER 1 


Observations relating to Things contained in the three first 


Chapters of Genesis, with Reference to the Doctrine of 
Original Sin. 


SECT. I. 


Concerning Original Righteousness; and whether our first 


~ Parents were created with Righteousness, or moral Rectitude 
of heart 2 


Tox Beenie of Original Righteousness, or the creation of 
our first parents with holy plincipled and (ogibouael has a 
close connection, in several respects, with the doctrine of 
original sin. - Dr. T. was sensible of this; and accordingly he 
strenuously opposes this doctrine, in his book against original 
sin. -And therefore in handling the subject, I would in the 
first place, remove this author’s main objection against this 
doctrine, and then shew how it may be inferred from the ac- 
count which Joses gives us, in the three first chapters of Genesis. 

(Dr.F.’s. grand objection a ainst this doctrine, which he 
abundantly insists on, is this :( That it is utterly inconsistent 
with the nature of virtue, that it should be concreated with 
any person; because, if so, it must be by an act of God’s absolute 
power, without our knowledge or concurrence ; and that mo- 
ral virtue, in its very nature, implieth the choice and consent 
of the moral agent, without which it cannot be virtue and holi- 
ness: That a necessary holinsss is no holiness.» So p. 180. 
where he observes, ‘‘ That 4ddam must exist, he must be 
created, yea he must exercise thought and reflection, before 
he was righteous.” (See also p. 250, 251.) Inp. té1.S. he 
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says, “ To say, that God not only endowed Adam with a ca- 
pacity of being righteous, but moreover that righteousness, 
and true holiness were created with him, or wrought into his 
nature, at the same time he was made, is to affirm a contradic- 
tion, or what is inconsistent with the.very nature of righteous- 
ness.” And in like manner Dr. ‘Turnputr in many places 
insists upon it, that it is necessary to the very being of virtue, 
that it be owing to our own choice, and diligent culture. 
/ With respect to this, I would observe, that it consists in a 
/ notion of virtue quite inconsistent with the nature of things, 
- and the common notions of mankind; and lalso inconsistent 
with Dr. T.’s own notions of virtue) Therefore, if to affirm 
that to be virtue or holiness, which is not the fruit of preced- 
ing thought, reflection, and choice, is to affirm a contradiction, 
T shall shew plainly, that for him to affirm otherwise, is a con- 
tradiction to himself. 
~ In the first place, I think it a consiaGhiialin to the nature 
of things, as judged of by the common sense of mankind. 
It is agreeable to the sense of men, in all nations .and ages, 
not only that the fruit or effect of a good choice is virtuous, but 
that the good choice itself, from whence that effect proceeds, 
is so; yea, also the antecedent good disposition, temper, or 
Bffection of mind, from whence proceeds that good choice, 
is virtuous. This is the general notion—not that principles 
derive their goodness from actions, but—that actions derive 
their goodness from the principles whence they praceed; so 
\ that the act of choosing what is good, is no further virtuous; 
“sthan it proceeds from a good principle, or virtuous disposition 
of mind. Which supposes, that a virtuous disposition of 
mind may be before a virtuous act of choice; and that, there- 
fore, it is not necessary there should first be thought, reflec- 
tion, and choice, before there can be any virtuous disposition, 
If the choice be first, before the existence of a good disposi- 
, {tion of heart, what is the character of that choice? There can 
according to our natural notions, be no virtue in a choice 
which proceeds from no virtuous principle, but from mere 
_\ self-love, ambition, or some animal appetites. ; therefore, a 
‘ virtuous temper of mind may be before a good act of choice, 
as a tree may be before the fruit, and the fountain before the 
stream which proceeds from it. 

The following things, in Mr. Hutcueson’s inquiry con~ 
cerning moral good and evil, are evidently agreeable to the 
nature of things, and the voice of human sense and reason. 
(Sect. IT. p. 132, 133.) Every action which we apprehend” 
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as either morally good or evil, is always supposed to FLow | 
FROM some affections towards sensitive natures. And what- | 
ever we call virtue or vice, is either some such affection,/ | 
orsome action CONSEQUENT UPON IT.—All the actions.counted | 
religious in any country, are supposed by those who count — 
them so, to FLow FROM some affections towards the Deity: 
And whatever we call social virtue, we still suppose to FLow 
FROM affections towards our fellow-creatures.—Prudence, if it 
is only employed in promoting private interest, is never ima- 
gined to be a virtue.” Jn these things Dr. TurnBULL, ex- 
pressly agrees with Mr. Hutcueson, his admired author *. 

If a yirtuous disposition or affection is before its acts, 
then they are before those virtuous acts of choice which pro- 
ceed from it. Therefore, there is no necessity that all virtu- 
ous dispositions or affections should be the effect of choice : 
And so, no such supposed necessity can be a good objection 
against such a disposition being natural, or from a kind of in- 
stinct, implanted in the mind in its creation. Agreeably to 
this Mr. Hurcueson says, (Zbid. sect. III. p. 196, 197.) “I 
know not, for what reason some will not allow that to be virtue, 
which flows from instinct or passions. But how do they help 
themselves ‘ They say, virtue arises from reason. What is 
reason, but the sagacity we have in prosecuting any end? 
The ultimate end proposed by common moralists, is the hap- 
piness of the agent himseif. And this certainly he is deter- 
mined to pursue from instinct. Now may not another instinct 
towards the public, or the good of others, be as proper a 
principle of virtue as the instinct towards private happiness ? 
Ifit be said, that actions from instinct are not the effect of pru- 
dence and choice, this objection will hold fullas strongly against 
the actions which flow from self-love.”’ 

And if we consider what Dr. T. declares, as his own no- 
tion of the essence of virtue, and which he so confidently and 
often affirms, that it should follow choice, and proceed from, 
it, we shall find it is no less repugnant to that sentiment, | 
than it is to the nature of things, and the general notions of 
mankind. For it is his notion, as well as Mr. HurcHEson’s,. 
that the essence of virtue lies in good affection, and particularly 
in benevolence or dove ; As he very fully declares in these 
words in his Keyt, * That the word that signifies gooduess 


c . 
and mercy should also signify moral rectitude in general, will 


® Mor. Phil.. p, 112—2115. p. 142, ef alibi passim. + Marginal Note 
aonexed to § 358. 
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not seem strange, if we consider that Jove is the fulfilling of 
the Jaw. Goodness, according to the sense of scripture, and 
and the nature of things, includes all moral rectitude ; which, 
I reckon, may every part of it, where it is true and genuine, 
be resolved into this s7gle principle.” If it be so indeed, then 


certainly no act whatsoever can have moral rectitude, but what - 


proceeds from this principle: And consequently no act of yvoli-~ 
tion or choice can have any moral rectitude, that takes place 
before this principle exists. And yet he most. confidently 


affirms, that thought, reflection, and choice must go before virtue, 


-and that all virtue or righteousness must be the fruit of pre- 


ceding choice. This brings his scheme to an evident contra- 


diction. For no act of choice can be virtuous but what proceeds _ 


from a principle of benevolence, or dove ; for he insists ‘that 
all genuine moral rectitude, in every part of it, is resolyed into 
_ this single principle. And yet the principle of benevolence. 
itself, cannot be virtuous, unless it proceeds from choice ; 
for he affirms, that nothing can have the nature of virtue but 
what comes from choice./ So that virtuous love, as the prin- 
ciple of all virtue, must go before virtuous choice, and. be the 
principle or spring of it; and yet virtuous choice must go before 
virtuous benevolence, and be the spring of that. If a virtuous 
act of choice goes before a principle of benevolence, and pro- 
duces it, then this virtuous act is something distinct from that 
principle which follows it, and is its effect. So that here is at 
Jeast one part of virtue, yea the spring and source of all virtue, 


viz. a virtuous choice, that cannot be resolved into that single - 


principle of Jove. / 

Here also it is worthy to be observed, that Dr. T. 
{p. 128.) says, the cause of every effect ts alone chargeable 
with the effect it produceth or which, proceedeth from it ; 
And so he argues, that if the effect be dad, the cause alone 


is sinful. According to which reasoning, when, the effect — 
is good, the cause alone is righteous or virtuous. ‘To the cause - 


is to be ascribed all the praise of the good effeet it produc- 
eth. And by the same reasoning it will follow, that if, as 
| Dr. Taylor, says, Adam must choose to be righteous, before 
he was righteous, and if it be essential to the nature of righte- 
- ousness, or moral rectitude, that it be the effect of choice, and 
hence a principle of benevolence cannot have moral rectitude, 
unless it proceeds from choice; then not the principle of bene- 
volence, which is the effect, but to the foregoing choice alone 
is to be ascribed all the virtue or righteousness that is in the 


case. And so, instead of all moral rectitude in every part of it, - 


being resolved into that single principle of benevolence, no 
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moral rectitude, in any part of it, is to be resolved into that 
principle: But all is to be resolved into the foregoing choice, - 
which is the cause. 

But yet it follows from these inconsistent principles, that 
there is no moral rectitude or virtue in that first act of choice, 
that is the cause of all consequent virtue. This follows two 
ways; 1. Because every part of virtue lies in the benevolent 
principle, which is the effect; and therefore no part of it can 
lie in the cause. 2. The choice of virtue, as to the first act at 
least, can have no virtue or righteousness at all; because it 
does not proceed from any foregoing choice. For Dr. T. in- 
sists, that a man must first have reflection and choice, before 
he can have righteousness; and that it is essential to holiness 
that it proceed from choice. So that the first choice from which 
holiness proceeds, can have no virtue at all, because, by the 
supposition, it does not proceed from choice, being the first 
choice. Hence, if it be essential to holiness that it proceeds 
from choice, it must proceed from an unholy choice; unless 
the first holy choice can be before itself. 

And with respect to Adam, let us consider how tpon Dr. 
T.’s principles, it was possible he evershould have any such 
such thing as righteousness, by any means at all. In the state 
wherein God created him, he could have no such thing as love 
to God, or any benevolence in his heart. For if so, there would 
have been original righteousness; there would have been ge- 
nuine moral rectitude ; Nothing would have been wanting: For 
our author says, True genuine moral rectitude, in every part of 
at, ts to be resolved into this single principle. But if he were 
wholly without any such thing as love to God, or any virtuous 
love, how should he come by virtue? The-answer doubt- 
less will be, by act of choice: He must first choose to be vir- 
tuous. | But what if he did choose to be virtuous? It could not 
be from love to God, or any virtuous principle, that he chose 
it; for, by the supposition, he has no such principle in his 
heart., And if he chooses it without such a principle, still, ac- 
cording to this author, there is no virtue in his choice; for all 
virtue, he says, is to be resolved into that single principle of 
love. Or will he say, there may be produced in the heart a 
virtuous benevolence by an act or acts of choice, that are not 
virtuous? But this does not consist with what he implicitly 
asserts, that to the cause alone is to be ascribed what is in the 
effect. So that there is no way that can possibly be devised, 
in consistence with Dr. T.’sscheme, in which Adam ever could 
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have any righteousness, or could ever either obtain any princi- 
ple of virtue, or perform any one virtuous act. 

These confused inconsistent assertions, concerning virtue 
and moral rectitude, arise from the absurd notions in vogue, con- 
cerning freedom of will, as if it consisted in the will’s se/f-deter- 
mining power, supposed to be necessary to moral agency, vir- 
tue, and yice. The absurdities of which, with the grounds of 
these errors, and what the truth is respecting these matters, 
with its evidences, I have, according to my ability, fully and 
largely considered, in my ‘‘ Jnguiry” on that subject; to which 
I must refer the reader, who desires further’satisfaction, and is 
willing to give himself the trouble of reading that discourse *. 

Having considered this great argument, and pretended de- 
monstration of Dr. 7. against original righteousness ; I proceed 
to the proofs of the doctrine. And, in the first place, I would 


does not lead us to suppose, that our first parents were created 
in a state of moral rectitude and holiness. 

I. Phis history leads us to suppose, that Adam’s sin, with 
relation to the forbidden fruit, was the first sm he committed. 
Which could not have been, had he not always, till then, been 
perfectly righteous, righteous from the first moment of his ex- 
istence ; and consequently, created or brought into existence 
righteous. / In a moral agent, subject to oral obligations, it is 
the same thing, to be perfectly cnnocent, as to be perfectly righ- 
tgous. | It must be the same, because there can no more be any 
medium between sin and righteousness, or between being right 
and being wrong, in a moral sense, than there can be a medium 
between straight and crooked, in a natural sense, { Adam was 
brought into existence capable of acting immediately, as a 
moral agent ; and therefore he was immediately under a rule of 
right action. He was obliged as soon as he existed to act aright. 
And if he was obliged to act aright as soon as-he existed, He 
was obliged even then to be inclined toact right) Dr. 7. says, 


(p. 166. 8.) “ Adam could not sm without a sinful znelenationt:” — 


and, just for the same reason, he could not do aright, without 
an inclination to right action. And as he was obliged to act 
rightly from the first moment of his existence, and did so, till he 


# In vol. 1. of this edition, 


+ This is doubtless true : For although there was no natural sinful inclination — 


in Adam, yet an inclination to that sin of eating the forbidden fruit, was hegotten 


him by the delusion and ertor he was led into ;' and this inclination to eat the forbids 


den fruit, must precede his actual cating. 
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sinned in reference to the forbidden fruit, he must have had a 
disposition of heart to do rightly the first moment of his exist- 
ence; and that is the same as to be cruated, or brought into 
existence, with an inclination to right action, or, which is the 
same thing, a virtuous and holy disposition of heart. 
- Here it will be in vain to say, “It is true, that it was 
Adam’s duty to have a good disposition or inclination, as soon 
as it was possible to be obtained, in the nature of things; but 
as it could not be without ¢zme to establish such a habit, which 
requires antecedent thought, reflection, and repeated right 
action; therefore all that ddam could be obliged to, in the 
first place, was toreflect, and consider things in a right manner, 
and apply himself to right action, in order to obtain a right dis- 
position :” for this supposes, that even the reflection and con- 
sideration to which he was obliged, was right action. Surely 
he was obliged to it no otherwise than as a thing that was right: 
And therefore he must have an znclination to this right action 
immediately, before he could perform those first right actions. 
And as the inclination to them should be right, the principle, 
or disposition from which he performed even those actions, 
must be good :\ Otherwise the actions would not be right in the 
sight of him who looks at the heart; nor would they answer 
his obligations, if he had done them for some sinister end, and 
not from a regard to God and his duty, Therefore there must 
have been a regard to God and his duty implanted in him at his 
first existence: Otherwise it is certain, he would have done 
nothing from a regard to God and his duty; no, not so much 
as to reflect and consider, and try to obtain such a disposition. 
( The very supposition of a disposition to right action being: first 
obtained by repeated xight action, is grossly inconsistent with 
itself: For it supposes a course of right action, before there is 
a disposition to perform any right action. 

These are no invented quibbles or sophisms. If God ex- 
pected from Adam any obedience, or duty to him at all, when 
he first made him—whether it was in reflecting, considering, or 
any way exerting his faculties—then he was expected imme- 
diately to exercise love to God. For how could it be expected, 

_that Adam should have a strict and perfect regard to God’s 
commands and authority, and his duty to him, when he had no 
Jove nor regard to him in his heart, nor could it be expected 
he should have any ?) If Adam from the beginning did his duty 

to God, and had more respect to the will of his creator, than 

_ to other things, and as much respect to him as he ought to 
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have; then from the beginning he had a supreme and perfect 
tespect and love to God: And ifso, he was created with such 
aprinciple. There is no avoiding the consequence. Not only 
external duties, but internal ones, such as summarily consist in 
Jove, must be immediately required of Adam, as soon as he 
existed, if any duty at all was required. For it is most appa- 
rently absurd, to talk of a spiritual being, with the faculties of 
understanding and will, being required to perform external 
duties, without internal. Dr. 7. himself observes, that love is 
the fulfilling of the law, and that a// moral rectitude, even every 
part of it, must be resolved into that single principle. ‘Therefore, 
if any morally right act at all, reflection, consideration, or any 
thing else, was required of Adam immediately, on his first ex- 
istence, and was performed as required; then he must, the first 
moment of his existence, have his heart possessed of that prin- 
ciple of divine Jove ; which implies the whole of moral rectitude 
_in every part of it, according to our author’s own doctrine; and 
so the whole of moral rectitude or righteousness must begin 
with his existence: Which is the thing taught in the doctrine 
of original righteousness, 

Let us consider how it could be otherwise, than that Adam 
was always, in every moment of his existence, obliged to ex- 
ercise such respect of heart towards every object, as was agree- 
able to the apparent merit of that object. For instance, would 
jt not at any time have become Adam, on the exhibition of 
God's infinite goodness to him, to have exercised answerable 
gratitude ; and would not the contrary have been unbecoming 
and odious ? And if something had been presented to Adam’s 
view, transcendently amiable in itself, for instance, the glo- 
rious perfection of the divine nature, would it not have be- 
come him to love, relish, and delight in it ? Would not such 
an object have merited this? And if the view of an object so 
amiable in itself did not affect his mind with complacence, 
would it not, according to the plain dictates of our understand- 
ing, have shewn an unbecoming temper of mind? Time, by 
culture, to form and establish a good disposition, would not have 
taken off the odiousness of the temper. And if there had 
been never so much time, I do not see how it could be ex- 
pected he should improve it aright, in order to obtain a good 
disposition, if he had not already some good disposition to en- 
gage him to it. . 

That belonging to the will, and disposition of the heart, 
which is in zése/f either odious or amiable, unbecoming or 


decent, always would have been Adam’s virtue or sin, in any — 


— 
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moment of his existence ; if there be any such thing as virtue 
or vice; by which terms nothing can be meant, but something 
in our moral disposition and behaviour, which is becoming or 
unbecoming, amiable or odious. 

Human nature must be created with some dispositions ; 
a disposition to relish some things as good and amiable, and 
to be averse to other things as odious and disagreeable: Other= 
wise, it must be without any such thing as inclination or will ; 
perfectly indifferent, without preference, without choice, or 
aversion, towards any thing as agreeable or disagreeable, But if 
it had any concreated dispositions at all, they must be eitherright 
or wrong,either agreeable or disagreeable to the nature of things. 
If man had at first the highest relish of things excellent and 
beautiful, a disposition to shave the quickest and highest delight 
in those things which were most worthy of it, then his dispo- 
sitions were morally right and amiable, and never can be ex- 
cellent ina higher sense. But if he had a disposition to love 
most those things that were inferior and less worthy, then his 
dispositions were vicious. And it is evident there can be no 
medium between these. 

II. This notion of Adam being created without a prin- 
ciple of holiness in his heart, taken with the rest of Dr. 
T.’s scheme, is inconsistent with what the history in the be- 
ginning of Genesis leads us to suppose of the great favours and 
smiles of heaven, which Adam enjoyed while he remained in 
innocency. The Mosaic account suggests to us, that till Adam 
sinned, he was in happy circumstances, surrounded with tes- 
timonies and fruits of God’s favour. This is implicitly owned 
by Dr. T. when he says, (p. 252.) “* That in the dispensation 
our first parents were under before the fall, they were placed 
in a condition proper to engage their gratitude, love, and obe- 
dience.” But it will follow, on our author’s principles, that 
Adam, while in innocency, was placed in far worse circum- 
stances, than he was in after his disobedience, and infinitely 
worse than his posterity are in; under unspeakably greater 
disadvantages for avoiding sin, and the performance of duty. 
For by this doctrine, Adam’s posterity come into the world 
with their hearts as free from any propensity to sin as he, and 
he was made as destitute of any propensity to righteousness 
as they : And yet God, in favour to them, does great things 
torestrain them from sin, and excite them to virtue, which he 
never did for Adam in innocency, but laid him, in the highest 
degree, under contrary disadvantages. God, as an instance 
of his great fayour, and fatherly loye to man, since the fall, 
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has denied him the ease and pleasures of paradise, which gra- 
tified and allured his senses, and bodily appetites; that he 
might diminish his temptations to sin. And as a still greater 
means to restrain from sin, and promote virtue, has subjected 
him to labour, toil, and sotrow in the world: And not only so, 
but as a means to promote his spiritual and eternal good far be~ 
yond this, has doomed him to death. When all this was 
found insufficient, he, in further prosecution of the designs 
of his love, shortened men’s lives exceedingly, made them 
twelve or thirteen times shorter than in the first ages. And 
yet this, with all the innumerable calamities, which God in 
great favour to mankind, has brought on the world—whereby 
their temptations are so vastly cut short, and the inducements 
to virtue heaped one upon another to so great a degree—have 
proved insufficient, now for so many thousand years together, 
to restrain from wickedness in any considerable degree; while 
innocent human nature, all along, comes into the world with 
the same purity and harmless dispositions that our first parents 
had in paradise. What vast disadvantages indeed then must 
Adam and Eve be in, who had no more in their nature to keep 
them from sin, or incline them to virtue, than their posterity, 
and yet were without all those additional and extraordinary 
means! They were not only without such exceeding great 
means as we now have, when our lives are made so very short, 
but had vastly less advantages than their antediluvian posterity, 
who to prevent their being wicked, and to make them good, 
had so much labour and toil, sweat and sorrow, briars and 
thorns, with a body gradually decaying and returning to the dust. 
Our first parents had the extreme disadvantage of being placed 
amongst many and exceeding great temptations—not only 
without toil or sorrow, pain or disease, to humble and mortify 
them, anda sentence of death to wean them from the world, 
but—in the midst of the most exquisite and alluring sensitive 
delights ; the reverse in every respect, and the highest de- 
gree, of that most gracious state of requisite means, and great 


advantages, which mankind now enjoy ! If mankind now under — 


these vast restraints, and great advantages, are not restrained 
from general, and as it were universal wickedness, how could 
it be expected that Adam and Eve, created with no better 
hearts than men bring into the world now, and destitute of all 
these advantages, and in the midst of all contrary disadvanta- 
ges should escape it ? 

These things are not agreeable to Moses’s account. That 
represents a happy state of peculiar favours and blessings be- 
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fore the fall, and the ‘curse coming afterwards; but according 
to this scheme, the curse was before the fall, and the great 
favours and testimonies of love followed the apostacy, And 
the curse before the fall must be a curse with a witness, being 
to so high a degree the reverse of such means, means so ne- 
cessary for such a creature as innocent man, and in all their 
multitude and fulness proving too little. Paradise therefore 
must be a mere delusion! There was indeed a great shew of 
favour, in placing man in the midst of such delights. But 
this delightful garden, it seems, with all its beauty and sweet- 
hess, was in its real tendency worse than the apples of Sodom. 
It was but a mere bait, (God forbid the blasphemy) the more 
effectually enticing by its beauty and deliciousness, to Adam’s 
eternal ruin. Which might be the more expected to be fatal 
to him, seeing he was the first man, having no capacity superior 
to his posterity, and wholly without the advantage of their 
observations, experiences, and improvements. 

I proceed now to take notice of an additional proof of the 
doctrine we are upon, from another part of the holy scripture. 
A very clear text for original righteousness, we have in Eccles. 
vii. 29. Lo, ihis only have I found, that God made man up- 
right ; but they have sought out many inventions. 

It is an observation of no weight which Dr. T. makes on 
this text, that the word man is commonly used to signify man- 
kind in general, or mankind collectively taken. It is true, it 
often signifies the species of mankind; but then itis used to 
signify the species, with regard to its duration and succession 
from its beginning, as well as with regard to its extent. The 
English word mankind is used to signify the species: But 
what then? Would it be an improper way of speaking, to say, 
that when God first made mankind, he placed them in a plea- 
sant paradise, (meaning in their first parents) but now they live 
in the midst of briers and thorns? And it is certain, that to 
speak thus of God making mankind—his giving the species 
an existence in their first parents, at the creation—is agree~ 
able to the scripture use of such an expression. As in Deut. 
iv. 32. Since the day that God CREATED MAN upon the earth. 
Job xx. 4. Knowest thou not this of old, since MAN was placed 
upon the earth. Isai. xlv. 12. I have made the earth, and cREAT- 
ED MAN upon it: J, even my hands, have stretched out the 
heavens. Jer. xxvii. 5. J HAVE MADE the earth, the MAN and 
the beast that are upon the ground, by my great power. All 
these texts speak of God making man, signifying the species of 
mankind ; and yet they all plainly have respect to God making 
man at first, when he made the earth, and stretched out the hea- 
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wens. In all these places the same word, Adam, is used as in 
Ecclesiastes ; and in the last of them, used with (HE empha- 
ticum) the emphatic sign, as here; though Dr. T. omits it, 
when he tells us he gives us a catalogue of al/ the places in 
scripture where the word is used. And it argues nothing to 
the doctor’s purpose, that the pronoun they is used ;—THEY 
have sought out many inventions. This is properly applied to 
the species, which God made at first upright ; the species 
begun with more than one, and continued in a multitude. As 
Christ speaks of the two sexes, in the relation of man and wife, 
continued in successive generations; Mat. xix.4. He that 
MADE THEM at the beginning, made them male and female ; 
having reference to Adam and Eve. 

No less impertinent, and also very unfair, is his criticism 
on the word (vu) translated upright. Because the word some- 
times signifies right, he would from thence infer, that it does 
not properly signify moral rectitude, even when used to express 
the character of moral agents. He might as well insist, that 
the English word upright, sometimes, and in its most original 
meaning, signifies 72¢ht up, or in an erect posture, therefore it 
does not properly signify any moral character, when applied to 
moral ageuts. And indesd less unreasonably; for it is known, 
that in the Hebrew language, in a peculiar manner, most words 
used to signify moral and spiritual things, are taken from ex- 
ternal and natural objects. The word’ (nv» Jashar)yis used, as 
applied to moral agents, or to the words-ati@-actions of such, (if 

‘1 have not mis-reckoned *) about an hundred and ten times in 
“scripture; and about an hundred of them, without all dispute, 
to signify virtue, or moral rectitude, (though Dr. J. is pleased 
to say, the word does not generally signify a moral character) 
‘and for the most part it signifies rue virtue, or virtue in such a 
sense, as distinguishes it from all false appearances of virtue, or 
what is only virtue in some respects, but not truly so in the 
sight of God. It is used at least eighty times in this sense: 
And scarce any word can be found in the Hebrew language 
more significant of this. It is thus used constantly in Solomon’s 
writings, (where it is often found) when used to express a cha~ 
racter or property of moral agents. And it is beyond all con- 
troversy, that he uses it in this place, (the viith of Heccles.) ta 
signify moral rectitude, or a character of rea] virtue and inte- 
grity. For the wise man is speaking of persons with respect to 


* Making yse of Buxtorr’s Concordance, which, according ro the guthor’s 
professed design, directs to all the places where the word is used, 
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their moral character, inquiring into the corruption and depra- 
vity of mankind, (as is confessed p. 184.) and he here declares, 
he bad not found more than one among a thousand of the night 
stamp, truly and thoroughly virtuous and upright: Which ap- 
peared a strange thing! But in this text he clears God, and 
Jays the blame on man: Man was not made thus at first. He 
was made of the right stamp, altogether good in his kind, (as all 
other things were) truly and thoroughly virtuous, as he ought to 
be; but they have sought out many mventions. Which last ex- 
pression signifies things sinful, or morally evil; (as is confessed, 
p- 185.) And this expression, used to signify those moral evils 
he found in man, which he sets in opposition to the uprightness 
man was made in, shews, that by uprightness he means the most 
true and sincere goodness. The word rendered tnventions, most 
naturally and aptly signifies the subtile devices, and crooked 
deceitful ways of hypocrites, wherein they are of a character 
contrary to men of simplicity and godly sincerity ; who, though 
wise in that which is good, are simple concerning evil. Thus 
the same wise man, in Prov. xii. 2. sets a truly good man in 
opposition toa man of wicked devices, whom God will condemn. 
Solomon had occasion to observe many who put on an artful 
disguise and fair shew of goodness; but on searching tho- 
roughly, he found very few truly upright. As he says, Proy. 
xx. 6. Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness: But 
a faithful man who can find? So that it is exceeding plain, 
that by uprightness, in this place, ( £cc/es. vii.) Solomon means 
true moral goodness. 

What our author urges concerning many inventions, where- 
as Adam’s eating of the forbidden fruit was but one znvention, 
is of as little weight as the rest of what he says on this text. 
For the many lusts and corruptions of mankind, appearing in 
innumerable ways of sinning, are all the consequence of that 
sin. The great corruption men are fallen into by the origi- 
nal apostacy, appears in the multitude of the wicked ways to 
which they are inclined, And therefore these are properly 
mentioned as the fruits and evidences of the greatness of that 
apostacy and corruption, 
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SECT. Il. 


Concerning the Kind of Death, threatened to our first Parents, 
of they should eat of the forbidden Fruit. 


Dr. T. in his observations on the three first chapters of 
Genesis, says, (p. 7.) “ The threatening to man in case. of 
transgression was, that he should surely die.—Death is the 
losing of life. Death is opposed to life, and must be under-: 
stood according to the nature of that life, to which it is oppos+ 
ed. Now the death here threatened can, with any certainty, 
be opposed only to the life God gave Adam, when he created 
him, (ver.7.) Any thing besides this must be pure conjecture, 
without solid foundation,” 

To this I would say ; it is true, Death ts opposed to life, 
and must be understood according to the nature of that life, to 
which it is opposed. But does it therefore follow, that nothing 
can be meant by it but the duss of life ? Misery is opposed to 
happiness, and sorrow is in scripture often opposed to joy ; 
but can we conclude from thence, that nothing is meant in 
scripture by sorrow, but the loss of joy ? Or that thereis no 
more in misery, than the loss or absence of happiness? And 
if the death threatened to Adam can, with certainty, be op- 
posed only to the life given to ddam, when God created him ; 
I think, a state of perfect, perpetual, and hopeless misery is 
properly opposed to that state ddam was in, when God created 
him. For I suppose it will not be denied, that the life 
Adam had, was truly a happy life ; happy in perfect immocency,. 
in the favour of his Maker, surrounded with the happy fruits 
and testimonies of his love. And I think it has been proved, 
that he also was happy in a state of perfect righteousness. 
Nothing is more manifest, than that it is agreeable to a very 
common acceptation of the word Jie, in scripture, that it be 
_ understood as signifying a state ef excellent and happy exis- 
tence. Now that which is most opposite to ¢hat life and state 
an which Adam was created, is a state of total, confirmed wick- 
edness, and perfect hopeless misery, under the divine displea- 
sure and curse; not excluding temporal death, or the des- 
truction of the body, as an introduction to it. 

Besides, that which is much more evident, than any thing 
Dy. T. says on this head, is, that the death which was to come 
on Adam, as the punishment of his disobedience, was opposed to 
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to that life, which he would have had as the reward of his obe- 
dience in case he had not sinned. Obedience and disobedience, 
are contraries ; the threatenings and promises which are sanc- 
tions of a law, are set in direct opposition ; and the promises 
rewards and threatened punishments, are most properly taken | 
as each others opposites. But none will deny, that the life | 
which would have been 4dam’s reward, if he had persisted | 
in obedience, was eternal life. And therefore we argue justly 
that the death which stands opposed io that life, (Dr. T. himself | 
being judge, (p. 120. S.) 7s manzfestly eternal death, a death 
widely different from the death we now die—to use his own words. 
If Adam, for his persevering obedience, was to have had everlast- 
ing life and happiness, in perfect holiness, union with his Maker, 
and enjoyment of his favour, and this was the life which was to 
be confirmed by the tree of life ; then, doubtless, the death 
threatened in case of disobedience, which stands in direct 
opposition to this, was an exposure to everlasting wickedness and \ 
misery, in separation from God, and in enduring his wrath. 

When God first made mankind, and made known to them 
the methods of his moral government towards them, in the re~ 
velation he made of himself to the natural head of the whole 
species---and letting him know, that obedience to him was 
expected, and enforcing his duty with the sanction of a threa- 
tened punishment, called by the name of death---we may | 
with the greatest reason suppose, in such a case, that by death — 
was meant the most proper punishment of the sin of mankind, 
and which he speaks of under that name throughout the 
scripture, as the proper wages of sin; and this was always, 
from the beginning, understood to be so in the church of God. 
It would be strange indeed, if it should be otherwise. It 
would have been strange, if, when the law of God was first 
’ given, and enforced by the threatening of a punishment, no- 
thing at all had been mentioned of that great punsshment, ever 
spoken of under the name of deaih---in the revelations which 
he has givento mankind from age to age---as the proper pu- 
nishment of the sin of mankind. And it would be no less 
strange, if when the punishment which was mentioned and 
threatened on that occasion, was called by the same name, 
even death, yet we must not understand it to mean the same 
thing, but something infinitely diverse, and infinitely more 
inconsiderable. 

But now let us consider what that death is, which the 
scripture ever speaks of as the proper wages of sin, and is 
spoken of as such by God’s saints in all ages of the church, 


; 
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I will begin with the New Testament. When the apostle 
Paul says, (Rom. vi. 23.) The wages of sin is DEATH, Dr. T. 
tells us, (p. 120. S.) that this means eternal death, the second 
death, a death widely different from the death we now die. ‘The 
same apostle speaks of death as the proper punishment due 
for sin, Rom, vii. 5. and chap. viii. 13. 2 Cor. iil. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 
56. In all which places, Dr. T. himself supposes the apostle 
to intend efernal death *. And when the apostle James speaks 
of death, as the proper reward, fruit, and end of sin, (Jam. 
i. 15.) Sin, when tt is finished, bringeth forth death ; it is ma- 
nifest, that our author supposes eternal destruction to be 
meant +. And the apostle John, agreeably to Dr. T.’s sense, 
speaks of the second death as that which sin unrepented of will 
bring all men to at Jast. Rev. ii. 11. xx. 6, 14. and xxi. 8. In 
the same sense the apostle John uses the word in his Ist epistle 
chap. 11.14. We know that we have passed from death to life, 
because we love the brethren. He that hateth his brother, abideth 
in death. In the same manner Christ used the word from 
time to time, when he was on earth, and spake concerning 
the punishment of sin. John v. 24. He that heareth my word, 
and believeth, Kc. hath everlasting life ; and shall not come into 
condemnation ; but is passed from DEATH to life. Whereac- 
cording to Dr. T.’s own way of arguing, it cannot be the death 
which we now die, that Christ speaks of, but eternal death, 
because it is set in opposition to everlasting life. John vi. 50. 
This ts the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof, and not pir. chap. viii. 51. Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, if aman keep my saying, he shall never see DEATH. 
‘Chap. xi. 26. And whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never DIE. In which places it is plain Christ does not mean 
that believers shall never see temporal death. (See also Matt. 
x. 28. and Luke x. 28.) Inlike manner, the word was common- 
ly used by the prophets of old, when they spake of death as 
the proper end and recompence of sin. So, abundantly by 
the prophet Ezekiel. Ezek. ii. 18. When J say unto the 
wicked man, thou shalt surely Diz. In the original it is, Dying 
thou shalt die: The same form of expression, which God 
used in the threatening to Adam. We have the same words 
again, chap. xxxiil, 18.---In chap. xviii. 4, it is said, The soul 


* See p. 78. note on Rom. vii. 5, and note on ver. 6, Note on Rom. v. 20, 
Note on Rom. vii. 8." 


j + By comparing what he says, p. 126, with what be often says of that death and 
destruction which is the demerit and end of personal sin, which he says is the second 
death or eternal destruction, 
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that sinneth, it shall pir *. And that temporal death is not 
meant in these places is plain, because it is promised most 
absolutely, that the righteous shall not die the death spoken 
of. Chap. xvii. 21. He shall surely live, he shall not v1E. 
(So ver. 9, 17, 19, and 22. and chap. iii. 21.) And itis evi- 
dent the prophet Jergmiah uses the word in the same sense. 
Jer. xxxi. 30. Kvery one shall viz for his own iniquity. And 
the same death is spoken of by the prophet Isaiah. Isai. xi. 4. 
With the breath of his lips shall he suay the wicked. (See also 
chap. Ixvi. 16. with ver. 24.) Solomon, who we must suppose 
was thoronghly acquainted with the sense in which the word 
was used by the wise, and by the ancients, continually speaks 
of death as the proper fruit, issue, and recompence of sin, using 
the word only in this sense. Prov. xi. 19. ds righteousness 
tendeth to LIFE, so he that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own 
DEATH. He cannot mean ¢femporal death, for he often speaks 
of it as a punishment of the wicked, wherein the righteous 
shall certainly be distinguished from them: As in Prov. xii. 
28. In the way of righteousness is life, and in the path-way 
thereof is no DEATH. (So in chap. x. 2, xi. 4, xiii. 14. xiv. 
27. and many other places. But we find this same wise man 
observes, that as to temporal death, and temporal events in 
general, there is no distinction, but that they happen alike to 
good and bad. (Eccl. ii. 4—16. vill. 14. and ix. 2, 3.) His 
words are remarkable in Eccl. vii. 15. There ts a gust man that - 
PERISHETH in his righteousness ; and there is a wicked man that. 
prolongeth his life, in his wickedness. So we find, David in the 
book of Psalms uses the word death in the same sense, when 
he speaks of it as the proper wages and issue of sin, Psal. 
xxxiv. 21. Evil shall suay the wicked. Ue speaks of it as a 
certain thing, Psal. cxxxix. 19. Surely thou wilt stay the 
wicked, O God. And he speaks of it as a thing wherein the 
wicked are distinguished from the righteous. Psal. Ixix. 28. 
Let them be blotted out of the book of the Livinc, and not be writ- 
ten with the righieous.---And thus we find the word death used 
in the Pentateuch, where we have the account of the threae- 
tening of death to Adam. When, in these books, it is spoken 
of as the proper fruit, and appointed reward of sin, it is to be 
understood of eternal death. Thus, Deut. xxx. 15. See, I have 
set before thee this day u1rE, and good, and DEATH and evil. 


* To the like purpose are chap. iii. 19, 20. and xviii. 4, 9, 15, 17—=21, 24, 26, 
28, chap. xxxili. 8, 9, 12—14, 19. 

+ So chap. v. 5y 6, 23. vii. 27, viii. 36, ix. 18, xX. 21, xi. 19, xiv, 12. xv. 10. 
Xvili: 21, xix, 16, 21. and xxiii. 13, 14 
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Ver. 19. J call heaven and earth to record this day against you, 
that I have set before you tire and DEATH, blessing and cursing. 
The life that is spoken of here, is doubtless the same that is 
spoken of in Levit. xviil. 5. Ve shall therefore keep my statutes 
and my judgments, which if a man do, he shall ive in them. 
This the apostle understands of ETERMMpL Jie ; as is plain by 


Rom. x. 5. and Gal. iii. 12. But that the death threatened for » 


sin in the law of Moses meant eternal death, is what Dr. T. 
abundantly declares. So in his note on Rom. y. 20. (Par. p, 
291. ‘* Such a constitution the law of Moses was, subjecting those 
who were under it to death for every transgression: Meaning by 
death ETERNAL DEATH.” These are his words. The like he 
asserts in many other places. When it is said, in the place 
now mentioned, J have set before thee LiFE and DEATH, bless« 
ing and cursing, without doubt, the same blessing and cursing 
is meant which God had already set before them with such 
solemnity, in the 27th and 28th chapters; where we: have the 
sum of the curses in those last words of the 27th chapter, 
Cursed is every one, which confirmeth not all the words of this 
law to dothem. Which the apostle speaks of as a threatening 
of eternal death; and with him Dr. T. himself*. In this sense 
also Job and his friends spake of death, as the wages and end of 
sin, who lived before any written revelation, and had their 
religion, and their phraseology about religion, from the an- 
cients. | 

If any should insist upon it as an objection—against sup. 
posing that death was intended to signify eternal death in the 
threatening to Adam—that this use of the word is figurative; 
I reply, that though this should be allowed, yet it is by no 
means so figurative as many other phrases used in the history 
contained in these three chapters: As when it is said, God 
said, Let there be hght; God said, Let there be a firmament, 
&c as though God spake such words witha voice. So whenrit 
is said, God called the light, day: God called the firmament, 
heaven, &c. God rested on the seventh day ; as though he had 
been weary, and then rested. dnd when ais said, They heard 
the voice of God walking; as though the deity had feet, and 


Ee 


took steps on the ground. Dr. T. supposes, that when it is — 


said of ddam and Eve, Their eyes were opened,.and they saw 
that they were naked; by the word naked is meant a state of 
guilt. (P. 12.) Which sense of the word, naked, is much 
further from the common use of the word, than the supposed 


* Note on Rom, v. 20. Par. p. 291299, 
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sense of the word death. So this author supposes the pro- 
mise concerning the seed of the woman bruising the serpent’s 
head, while the serpent should bruise his heel, is to be under- 
stood of the Messiah destroying the power and sovereignty of the 
devil, and recewing some slight hurt from him. (P. 15, 16.) 
Which makes the sentence full of figures. And why might 
not God deliver threatenings to our first parents in figurative 
expressions, as well as promises ? 
But indeed, there is no necessity of supposing the word 
death, or the Hebrew word so translated, if used in the man- 
ner that has been supposed, to have been figurative at all, 
It does not appear but that this word, in its true and proper 
meaning, might signify perfect misery, and sensible destruc- 
tion; though the word was also applied to signify something 
more external and visible. There are many words in our 
language, such as heart, sense, view, discovery, conception, light, 
and many others, which are applied to signify external things$ 
as that muscular part of the body called heart; external 
feeling called sense ; the sight of the bodily eye called view ; 
the finding of a thing by its being uncovered, called dis- 
covery ; the first beginning of the foetus in the womb, called 
conception: and the rays of the sun, called ight. Yet these 
words do as truly and properly signify other things of a more 
spiritual ¢nternal nature; such as the disposition, affection, 
perception, and thought of the mind, and manifestation and 
evidence to the soul. Common use, which governs the pro- 
priety of language, makes the latter things to be as much 
signified by those words, in their proper meaning, as the for- 
mer. It is especially common in the Hebrew, and I suppose, 
other oriental languages, that the same word that signifies 
something external, does no less properly and usually signify 
something more spiritual. So the Hebrew words used for 
breath, have such a double signification; (nnw3) Meshama 
signifies both dreath and the soul; and the latter as common- 
ly as the former; (mm) Auach is used for breath or wind, 
but yet more commonly signifies spirit. (wp) Mephesh is 
used for breath, but yet more commonly signifies soul. So 
the word (229 or >) Lébh, heart, no less properly signifies 
the soul, especially with regard to the will and affections, 
than that part of the body so called. The word (mw) 
Shalom, which we render peace, no less properly signifies 
prosperity and happiness, than mutual agreement. The word 
translated life, signifies the natural life of the body, and also 
the perfect and happy state of sensible active being; and the 
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latter as properly as the former. So the wotd death, signifies 
destruction, as to outward sensibility, activity, and enjoy- 
ment: But it has most evidently another signification, which 
in the Hebrew tongue, is no less proper, viz. perfect, sensible, 
hopeless ruin and misery. : 

It is therefore wholly without reason urged, that death 
properly signifies only the loss of this present life; and that 
therefore nothing else was meant by that death which was 
threatened for eating the forbidden fruit. Nor does it at all 
appear but that Adam—who, from what God said concerning 
the seed of the woman, could understand that relief was pro- 
mised as to the death which was threatened, as Dr. T. him- 
self supposes—understood the death which was threatened, in 
the more ¢mportant sense. Especially seeing temporal death, 
considered originally and in itself, is evermore, excepting as 
changed by divine grace, an entrance into thatdismal state of 
misery which is shadowed forth by the awful circumstances of 
this death; circumstances naturally suggesting to the mind 
the most dreadful state of hopeless, sensible ruin. 

As to the objection, that the phrase, Dying thou shalt 
die, is several times used in the books of Moses, to signify 
temporal death, it can be of no force. For it has been shewn 
already, that the same phrase is sometimes used in scripture 
to signify eternal death, in instances much more parallel with 
this. But indeed nothing can be certainly argued concerning 
the nature of the thing intended, from its being expressed in 
such a manner. For it is evident, that such repetitions of a 
word in the Hebrew language, are no more than an emphasis © 
upon a word in the more modern languages, to signify the 
great degree of a thing, the importance or certainty of it, &c. 
When we would signify and impress these, we commonly 
put an emphasis on our words. Instead of this, the Hebrews, 
when they would express a thing strongly, repeated or doubled 
the word, the more to impress the mind of the hearer; as 
may be plain to every one in the least conversant with the — 
Hebrew bible. The repetition in the threatening to d4dam, 
therefore, only implies the solemnity, and importance of the 
threatening. But God may denounce either eternal or tem- 
poral death with peremptoriness and solemnity, and nothing 
can certainly be inferred concerning the nature of the thing 
threatened, because it is threatened with emphasis, more than 
this, that the threatening is much to be regarded. Though it 
be true, that it might in an especial manner be expected that 
a threatening of eternal death would be denounced with great 
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emphasis, such a threatening being infinitely important, and 
to be regarded above all others. 


SECTS 11h 


Wherein it is inquired, whether there be any thing in the His- 
tory of the three first Chapters of Genesis, which should 
lead us to suppose, that God, in his Constitution with Adam, 
dealt with Mankind in general, as included in their first 
Father, and that the Threatening of Death, in Case he 
should eat the forbidden Fruit, had Respect not only to him, 
but his Posterity ? 


Dr. T. rehearsing that threatening to d4dam, Thou shalt 
surely die, and giving us his paraphrase of it, (p. 7, 8.) con- 
cludes thus; ‘‘ Observe, here is not one word relating to. 
Adam’s posterity.” But it may be observed, in opposition to 
this, that there is scarcely one word that we have an account | 
of, which God ever said to Adam or Eve, but what does mani- 
festly include their posterity inthe meaning and design of it. — 
There is as much of a word said about ddam’s posterity in- 
that threatening, as there is in those words of God to Adam 
and Eve, Gen, 1.28. Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it; and as much in events, to lead us to 
suppose Adam’s posterity to be included. There is as much 
of a word of his posterity in that threatening, as in those 
words, (ver. 29.) Behold, I have gwen you every herb bearing 
seed,—and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed, &c. Even when God was about to create Adam, what 
he said on that occasion, had not respect only to Adam, but to 
his posterity. Gen.i. 26, Let us make man in our image, and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, &c. And, what 
is more remarkable, there is as much of a word said about 
Adam’s posterity in the threatening of death, as there is in 
that sentence, (Gen. iii. 19.) Unto dust shalt thou return. 
Which Dr. T, himself supposes to be a sentence pronounced 
for the execution of that very threatening, Thou shalt surely 
die. This sentence he himself also often speaks of as includ- 
ing Adam’s posterity: And, what is much more remarkable 
still, is a sentence which Dr. T. himself often speaks of, as 
meluding his posterity, as @ SENTENCE OF CONDEMNATION, as a 
JUDICIAL sentence, and a sentence which God pronounced 
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with regard to Adath’s PosTERITY, ACTING THE PART OF A 


JupGE, and as such condemning them to temporal death — 
Though he is therein utterly inconsistent with himself, imas- 
much as he at the same time abundantly insists, that death is 
not brought on Adam’s posterity in consequence of his sin, at 
all as a punishment ; but merely by the gracious disposal of a 
father, bestowing a benefit of the aghest nature upon him *. 

But I shall shew, that I do not in any of these things falsely 
charge, or misrepresent Dr. T.—He speaks of the sentence in 
chap. iii. 19. as pronounced in pursuance of the threatening in 
the former chapter, in these words, (p. 17, 18.) ** The sentence 
upon the man, ver. 17, 18, 19. first affects the earth, upon which 
he was to subsist: The ground should be incumbered with 
many noxious weeds, and the tillage of it more toilsome: 
Which would oblige the man to procure a sustenance by hard 
labour, till he Saculd die, and drop into the -ground, from 
whence he was taken. Thus death entered by sin into the 
world, and man became mortal+, AccorDING TO THE THREA~ 
TENING IN THE FORMER CHAPTER.” Now, if mankind became 


mortal, and must die, according to the threatening in the for-. 


mer chapter, then doubtless the threatening in the former 
chapter, Zhow shalt die, had respect not only to Adam, but 


to mankind, and included Adam’s posterity. Yea, and Dr. T. 


is express in it, and very often so, that the sentence concerning 
dropping into the ground, or returning to the dust, did include 
_ Adam’s posterity. So, p. 20. speaking there of that sentence, 
“* Observe (says he) that we their posterity are in fact subjected 
to the same affliction and mortality, here by sentence inflicted 
upon our first parents.—P. 42. Note. “ But yet men through 
that long tract, were all subject to death, therefore they must 


be included in the sentence.” The same he affirms in innu- 


merable other places, some of which I shall have oceasion to 
mention presently. 

The sentence which is founded on the threatening, and 
(as Dr. T. says) according to the threatening, extends to as many 
as were included in the threatening, and tono more. If the 
sentence be upon a collective subject, indefinitely, the greatest 
part of which were not included in the threatening, nor were ever 
threatened at all, then certainly this sentence is not according 
to the threatening, nor built upon it. If the sentence be accord- 


ing to the threatening, then we may justly explain the threa-. 


bord 
tening by the sentence. And if we find the sentence spoken to 


* Page 27, S. 
+ The subsequent part of the quotation the reader will not meet with in the 
third edition of Dr. T. but in the second of 1741. 
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the same person to whom the ¢hreatening was spoken, and spo- 
ken in the second person singular in like manner with the threa- 
tening, founded on the threatening, and according to it; and-if 
we find the sentence includes Adam’s posterity, then we may 
certainly infer, that so did the threatening. And hence, that 
both the threatening and sentence were delivered to Adam as 
the public head and representative of his posterity. 
~ And we may also further infer from it, in another respect, 
directly contrary to Dr. T.’s doctrine, that the sentence which 
included Adam’s posterity, was to death, as @ punishment to 
that posterity, as well as to Adam himself. For a sentence 
" proncunced in execution of a threatening, is for a punishment, 
_Threatenings are of punishments. Neither God nor man are 
wont to threaten others with favours and benefits. 

But lest any of this author’s admirers should stand to it, 
that it may very properly be said, God ¢hreatened mankind with 
bestowing great kindness upon them, I would observe, that Dr. 
T. himself often speaks of this sentence as pronounced by God 
‘on all mankind, as condemning them ; as a sentence of condem- 
nation judicially pronounced, or a sentence which God pro- 
nounced on all mankind acting as their judge, and ina judicial 
proceeding. / This he affirms in multitudes of places. In p. 20. 
speaking of this sentence, which, he there says, subjects us, 
Adam’s and Eve's posterity, to affliction and mortality, he calls 
it a judicial act of condemnation. “The judicial act of condem- 
nation (says he) clearly implies, a taking him to pieces, and 
turning him to the ground from whence he was taken.” And 
p- 28, 29. Note.) ‘In all the scripture from one end to the 
other, there is recorded but one judgment to condemnation, which 
came upon all men, and that is, Gen. iii. 17—19. “ Dust thou 
art,? &c. P. 40. speaking of the same, he says, “ 4/1 men 
are brought under condemnation.” In p. 27, 28. “ By judg- 
ment, judgment to condemnation, it appeareth evidently to me, 
he (Paul) means the being adjudged to the forementioned 
death; he means the sentence of death, of a general mortality, 
pronounced upon mankind, in consequence of Adam's first trans- 
gression. And the condemnation inflicted by the judgment of 
God, answereth to, and is in effect the same thing with, being 
dead.” P. 30. ‘* The many, that is mankind, were subject to 
death by the judicial act of God.” P. 31. “ Being made sin- 
ners, may very well signify, being adjudged, or condemned to 
death—For the Hebrew word, Kc. signifies to make one a 
sinner by a judzcial senience, or to condemzn.”—P. 178. Par. 

on Rom, v. 19. Upon the accountof one man’s disobedi- 
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ence, mankind were judicially constituted sinners; that is, 

subjected to death, by the senfence of God the Judge.”— 

And there are many other places where he repeats the same 

thing. And it is pretty remarkable, that (page 48, 49.) im~ 

mediately after citing Prov. xvii. 15. He that justifieth the 
wicked, and he that condemneth the just, are both an abomination 
to the Lord—and when he is careful in citing these words, to 
put us in mind, that it is meant ofajudicial act—yet, in the very 
next words, he supposes that God himself does so, since he cons 
stantly supposes that 4dam’s posterity, whom God condemns, 
are innocent. His words are these, “ From all this it followeth, 
that as the judgment, that passed upon all men to condemna~ 
tion, is death’s coming upon all men, by the judicial act of God, 
upon occasion of Adam’s transgression; So,” &c+—And it is 
very remarkable, that (p. 3, 4, 7. S.) he insists, ‘¢ That in scrip- 
ture no action is said to be imputed, reckoned, or accounted to 
any person for righteousness or CONDEMNATION, but the pro- 
per act and deed of that person.’—And yet he thus continually 
affirms, that all mankind are made sinners by a judiczal act of 
God the Judge, even to condemnation, and judicially constituted 
sinners, and so subjected to a judicial sentence of condemnation, 
on occasion of Adam’s sin; and all according to the threatening 
denounced to ddam, Thou shalt surely die; Though he sup- 
poses Adam’s posterity were not included in the threatening, 
and are looked upon as perfectly innocent, and treated wholly 
as such. 

Iam sensible Dr. T. does not run into all this inconsistence, 
only through oversight and blundering ; but that he is driven to 
it, to make out his matters in his evasion of that noted para-~ 
graph in the fifth chapter of Romans ; especially those three 
sentences ; (ver. 16.) The judgment was by one to condemna-~ 
tion. (ver. 18.) By the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ; and (ver. 19.) By one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners. And 1am also sensible of what he 
offers to salve the inconvenience, viz. That if the threaten- 


ing had immediately been executed on Adam, he would have’ 


had no posterity ; and that so far the possible existence of 
Adam’s posterity fell under the threatening of the law, and into 
the hands of the judge, to be dispased of as he should think 
fit: And that this is the ground of the judgment to condem- 
nation, coming upon all men*,” - But this is trifling, to a great 
degree: For, 

1. Suffering death, and failing of possible existence, are 


* Page 95. 90, 91.5, 
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entirely different things. If there had never been any such 
thing as sin committed, there wonld have been infinite num- 
bers of possible beings, which would have failed of existence, 
by God’s appointment. God has appointed (if the phrase be 
allowable) not to bring into existence numberless possible 
worlds, each replenished with innumerable possible inhabi- 
tants. Butis this equivalent to God’s appointing them all te 
suffer death ? 


2. Our author represents, that by Adams sin, the possible 


existence of his posterity fell into the hands of the Judge, to be | 
disposed of as he should think fit. But there was no need of any | 
sin of Adam, or ofany body else, in order to their being brought _ 


into God’s hands, in this respect. The future possible ex- 
istence of all created beings, is in God’s hands, antecedently 
to the existence of any siv. And therefore, infinite numbers 
of possible beings, without any relation to Adam, or any 
other sinning being, fail of their possible existence. And if 
Adam had never sinned, yet it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose, but that innumerable multitudes of his possible posterity, 
would have failed of existence by God’s disposal. For will 
any be so unreasonable as to imagine, that God would and 
must have brought into existence as many of his posterity as 
it was possible should be, if he had not sinned? Or, that then 
it would not have been possible, that any other persons of 
his posterity should ever have existed, than those individual 


person$ who now actually suffer death, and return to the dust? 


3. We have many accounts in scripture, which imply 
the actual failing of the possible existence of innumerable 
multitudes of Adam’s posterity, yea, of many more than ever 
come into existence. As, of the possible posterity of 4éel, 
the possible posterity of all them that were destroyed by the 
flood, and the possible posterity of the innumerable mul- 
titudes, which we read of in scripture, destroyed by sword, 
pestilence, &c. And if the threatening to ddam reached 
his posterity, in no other respect than this, that they were 
liable to be deprived by it of their possible existence, then 
these instances are much more properly a fulfilment of that 
threatening, than the suffering of death by such as actually 
come into existence ; and so is that which is most properly 
the judgment to condemnation, executed by the sentence of 
the Judge, proceeding on the ground of that threatening. 
But where do we ever find this so represented in scripture . 
We read of multitudes cut off for their personal sins, who 
thereby failed of their possible posterity, And these are men- 
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‘tioned as God’s judgments on them, and effects of God’s con- 
demnation ofthem : But when are they ever spoken of as God 
judicially proceeding against, and condemning their possible 
posterity ? 

4. Dr. T. in what he says concerning this matter, speaks 
of the threatening of the law delivered to Adam, which 
the possible existence of his posterity fell under, as the 
ground of the judgment to condemnation coming upon all men. 
But herein he is exceeding inconsistent with himself: For he 
affirms in a place forecited, that the scripture never speaks of 
any sentence of condemnation coming upon all men, but that 
sentence in the third of Genesis, concerning man turning to dust. 
But, according to him, the threatening of the law delivered 
to Adam, ae) not be the ground of that sentence ; for he 
greatly insists upon it, that that Jaw was entirely abrogated 
before that sentence was pronounced, had no existence to have 
any such influence as might procure a sentence of death; and 
therefore this sentence was introduced entirely on another 
footing, a new dispensation of grace. The reader may see 
this matter strenuously urged, and particularly argued by him, 
p» 113—120. 8. So that this sentence could not, according 
to him, have the threatening of that law for its ground, as he 
supposes ; for it never stood upon that ground. It could not 
be called a judgment of condemnation, under any such view ; 
for it could uot be viewed in circumstances where it never ex~ 
isted. &. 

5. If, as our author supposes, that the sentence of death 
on all men comes under the notion of a judgment to condem- 
nation by this means, vz. that the threatening to ddam was in 
some respect the gréund of it ; then it also comes under the 
notion of a punishment : For threatenings annexed to breaches | 
of laws, are to punishments; and a judgment of condemna- 
tion to the thing threatened, must be to punishment ; and 
the thing condemned to, must have as much the notion of a 
punishment, as the sentence has the notion of a judgment to 
condemnation. But this Dr. T. wholly denies: He denies 
that death comes as any punishment at all; but insists that 
it comes only as a favour and benefit, and a fruit of fatherly 
Jove to Adam’s posterity, respected not as guilty, but wholly 
innocent. So that his scheme will not admit of its coming 
under the notion of a sentence to condemnation in any respect 
whatsoever. Our author’s supposition, that the possible ex~- 
istence of Adam’s posterity comes under the threatening of 
the law, and into the hands of the judge, andis the ground of 
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the éondemnation of all men to death, implies, that death by: 
this sentence is appointed to mankind as an evil, at least nega- 
tively so; as it is a privation of good: For he manifestly 
speaks of a non-existence as a negative evil. But herein he 
is inconsistent with himself: For he continually insists, that 
mankind are subjected to death only as a benefit, as has been 
before shewn. According to him, death is not appointed to 
mankind, as a negative evil, as any cessation of existence, or 
even diminution of good; but on the contrary, as a means of 
a more happy existence, and a great increase of good. 

So that this evasion of Dr. T. is so far from helping the 
matter, that it increases and. multiplies the inconsistence. And 
that the law, with the threatening of death annexed, was 
given to Adam, as the head of ian ltiatds and to his posterity 
as included in him, not only follow from some of our author's 
own Senge anil the plain, full declarations of the apostle in 
the fifth of Romans, which drove Dr. T. into such gross incon- 
sistencies—but the account given in the three first chapters 
of Genesis, directly and inevitably lead us to such a conclusion. 

Though the sentence, Gen. ili. 19. Unto dust thou shalt 
return, be not of equal extent with the threatening in the 
foregoing chapter, or-an execution of the main curse of the 
Jaw therein denounced—for, that it should have been so, would 
have been inconsistent with the intimations cof mercy just 
before given.—Yet it is plain, this sentence is in pursuance 
of that threatening, being to something that was included in it. 
The words of the sentence were delivered to the same person 
with the words of the threatening, and in the same manner, 
-in like singular terms, and as much without any express 
mention of his posterity. Yet it manifestly appears by the 
consequence, as weil as all circumstances, that his posterity 
were included in the words of the sentence; as is confes- 
sedon all hands. And as the words were apparently deli- 
vered in the form of the sentence of a judge, condemn- 
ing for something that he was displeased with, and ought to 
be condemned, viz. sin; and asthe sentence to him and his 
posterity was but one, dooming to the same suffering, under 
the same circumstances, both the one and the other sentenced 
in the same words, spoken but once, and immediately to but 
one person, we hence justly infer, that it was the same thing 
toboth ; andnot as Dr. T. suggests, (p. 67.) asentence toa 
proper punishment to Adan, but a mere promise of favour to 


his posterity. 
Indeed, sometimes our author seems to suppose, that 
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God meant the thing denounced in this sentence, as a favour 


both to Adam and his posterjty *. But to his posterity, or 


mankind in general, who are the main subject, he ever insists, 


that it was purely intended as a favour. And therefore, one ~ 


would have thought, the sentence should have been delivered, 


with manifestations and appearances of favour, and not of — 


anger. How could Adam understand it as a promise of great 
favour, considering the manner and circumstances of the de- 
nunciation ? How could he think, that God would go about 
to delude him, by cloathing himself with garments of ven~ 
geance, using words of displeasure and rebuke, setting forth 
the heinousness of his crime, attended with cherubims and a 
flaming sword ; when all that he meant was only higher tes- 
timonies of bn our, than he had before in a state of i innocence, 
and to manifest fatherly love and kindness, in promises of 
great blessings? If this was the case, God’s words to Adam 
must be understood thus: ‘ Because thou hast done so wick- 
edly, hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten 
of the tree of which I commanded thee, saying, thou shalt not 
eat of it; therefore I will be more kind to thee than I was in 
thy state of innocence, and do now appoint for thee the fol- 
lowing great favours: Cursed be the ground for thy sake, &c.” 
And thus ddam must understand what was said, unless any 
will say (and God forbid that any should be so blasphetous) 
that God clothed himself with appearances of displeasure, to 
deceive Adam, and make him believe the contrary of what he 
intended, and Jead him to expeet a dismal train of evils on his 


posterity, contrary to all reason and justice, implying the most — 


borribly unrighteous treatment of millions of perfectly inno- 
cent creatures. It is certain, there is not the least appear- 
ance in what God said, or the manner of it, as Moses gives us 


the account, of any other, than that God was now testifying © 


displeasure, condemning the subject of the sentence he was 
pronouncing, as justly exposed to punishment for sin, and for 
that sin which he mentions. 

When God was pronouncing this sentence, 4dam doubt- 
less understood, that God had respect to his posterity, as well 
as himself ; though God spake wholly in the second person 
singular, Riau thou hast eaten,---In sorrow thou shalt cat,--~ 


Unto the dust shalt thou return. But he had as much reason * 


to understand God as having respect to his posterity, when he 
directed his speech to him in like manner in the threatening, 


* Pare 25, 45, 46. S, 
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thou shalt surely die. The sentence plainly refers to the 
threatening, and results from it. The threatening says, /f 
thou eat, thow shalt die: The sentence says, Because thou hast 
eaten, thou shalt die. And Moses, who wrote the account, 
had no reason to doubt but that the affair would be thus un- 
derstood by his readers ; for such a way of speaking was well 
understood in those days : The history he gives us of the ori- 
gin of things, abounds with it. Such a manner of speaking to 
the heads of the race, having respect to the progeny, is not 
only used in almost every thing that God said to Adam and 
Eve, but even in what he said to the very dirds and fishes, 
Gen. i. 22. And also in what he said afterwards to Noah, 
Gen. ix. toShem, Ham and Japheth, and Canaan, Gen. ix. 
25---27. Soin promises made to Abraham, God directed 
his speechto him, and spake in the second person singular, from 
time to time, but meant chiefly his posterity : To thee will I 
give this land. In thee shali all the families of the earth be 
blessed, &c.:&c. And in what is said of Ishmael, as of his 
person, but meant chiefly of his posterity, Gen. xvi. 12. and 
xvii. 20. Thus in what Isaac said to Ksau and Jacob, in his 
blessing he spake to them in the second person singular ; ; but 
meant chiefly their posterity. And so for the most part in the 
promises made to Isaac and Jacob; and in Jacob blessing 
phraim and Manasseh, and his twelve sons. 

But I shall take notice of one or two things further, shew- 
ing that Adam’s posterity were included in God’s establish- 
ment with him, ard the threatening denounced for his sin ; 
and that the calamities which come upon them in consequence 
of his sin, are brought on them as punishments. 

This is evident from the curse on the ground ; which if 
it be any curse atall, comes equally on Adam’s posterity with 
himself. And if it be a curse, then against whomsoever it is 
designed, and on whomsoever it terminates, it comes as a pu- 
saslaniciits and not as a blessing, so far as it comes in conse- 
quence of that sentence. 

Dr. T. (p. 19.) says, “ A curse is pronounced upon the 
ground, but no curse upon the woman and the man.” And (p. 
45, 46. S.) he insists, that the ground only was cursed, and not 
the man: as though a curse could terminate on lifeless sense~ 
less earth! To understand this curse otherwise than as ter- 
minating upon man through the ground, would be as senseless 
as to suppose the meaning to be, Fhe ground shall be punished 
and shall be miserable for thy sake. Our author interprets the 
curse on the ground, of its being incumbered with noxious 

VoL. Il. Ee 
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weeds : But would these weeds have been any curse on the 

ground, if there had been no inhabitants, or if the inhabitants © 
had been of such a nature, that these weeds should not have 

been noxious, but useful to them? It is said, Deut. xxviii. 17. 

Cursed shall be thy basket, and thy store: And would he not: 
be thought to talk very ridiculously, who should say, ‘ Here 

isa curse upon the basket ; but not a word of any curse upon 

the owner: And therefore we have no reason at all to look upon 

it as any punishment upon him, or any testimony of God’s 

displeasure towards him.’ How plain is it, that when Jifeless 

things not capable either of benefit or suffering, are said to be 

cursed or blessed with regard to sensible beings—who use or 

possess these things, or have connection with them—the mean- 

ing must be, that these sensible beings are cursed or blessed 

in the other, or with respect to them! In Exod. xxiii. 25. it is 

said, He shall bless thy bread and thy water, And I suppose, 

never any body yet proceeded to such a degree of subtilty 

in distinguishing, as to say, ‘ Here is a blessing on the bread 

and the water, which went into the possessor’s mouth, but no 

blessing on him.’ To make such a distinction, with regard to 

the curse God pronounced on the ground, would in some 

respects be more unreasonable ; because God is express in 

explaining the matter, declaring that it was for maz’s sake, 
expresly referring this curse to hzm, as being for the sake of 

his guilt ; and as consisting in the sorrow and suffering he 

should have from it- Jn sorrow shalt rHou eat of it.---Thorns 
and thistles shall it bring forth To THEE. So that God’s own 
words tell us, where the curse terminates. The words are 

parallel with those in Deut. xxviii. 16. but only more plain and 

explicit, Cursed shalt THou be in the field, or in the ground, 

If this part of the sentence was pronounced under no 
notion of any curse or punishment at all upon mankind, but, 
on the contrary, as making an alteration for the better, as to 
them—that instead of the sweet, but tempting, pernicious 
fruit of paradise, it might produce wholesome fruits, more 
for the health of the soul; that it might bring forth thorns 
and thistles, as excellent medicines, to prevent or cure moral 
distempers, diseases which would issue in eternal death—then 
it was a blessing on the ground, and not a curse ; and it might: 
more properly have been said, ‘ Buessep shall the ground 
be for thy sake ---I will make a happy change ia it, that it may 
be a habitation more fit for a creature so infirm, and so apt to | 
be overcome with temptation, as thou art.’ 

The event makes it evident, that in pronouncing this 


‘ 
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curse, God had as much respect to Adam’s posterity, as to 
himself. And soit was understood by his pious posterity before 
the flood ; as appears by what Lamech, the fatherof Noah, says, 
Gen. v. 29. And he called his name Noah ; saying, this same 
shall comfort us concerning our work, and the toil of our hands, 
BECAUSE OF THE GROUND WHICH THE LORD HATH CURSED. 

Another thing which argues, that Adain’s posterity were 
included in the threatening of death---and that our first parents 
understood, when fallen, that the tempter,'in persuading 
them to eat the forbidden fruit, had aimed at the punishment 
and ruin of both them and their posterity, and had procured 
it---is Adam immediately giving his wife that new name, Eve 
or Life, on the promise, or intimation of the disappointment 
and overthrow of the tempter in that matter, by her seed. 
This Adam understood to be by his procuring LirE; not only 
for themselves, but for many of their posterity, and thereby 
delivering them from that death and ruin which the serpent 
had brought upon them. Those that should be thus deli- 
vered, and obtain life, Adam calls the living. And because 
he observed, by what God had said, that deliverance, or life, 
was to be by the seed of the woman, he therefore remarks, 
that she is the mother of all living, and thereupon gives her a 
new name, 71M LIFE, Gen. iii. 20. 

There is a great deal of evidence, that this is the occasion 
of Adam giving his wife her new name. This was her new 
honovr, and the greatest honour, at least in her present state, 
that the Redeemer was to be of her seed: New names were | 
wont to be given for something that was the person’s peculiar 
honour. So it was with regard to the new names of Abraham, 
Sarah, and Jsrael. Dr. T. himself observes*, that they who 
are saved by Christ, are called, (i Gwvres 2 Cor. iv. 11.) the living 
or they that live. Thus we find in the Old Testament, the 
righteous are called by the name of the living, Psal. Ixix. 28. 
Let them be blotted out of the book of the rivinc, and not be writs 
ten with the righteous. If what Adam meant by her being the 
mother of all living, was only her being the mother of mankind ; 
and gave her the name /ife upon that account; it were much 
the: most likely that he would have given her this name at 
first; when God first united them, under that blessing, be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and when he had a prospect of her being the 
mother of mankind 7 a state of immortality, living indeed, 
living and never dying. But that Adam should at that time 


* Note annexed to§ 2&7. 
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give her only the name of (nwx) Zsha, and then immediately 
on that melancholy change, by their coming under the sendence 
of death, with all their posterity---having now a new awful 
prospect of her being the mother of nothing but a dying race; 
all from generation to generation turning to dust, through her 
folly---he should change her name into /?fe, calling her now the 
mother of all living, is (on that supposition) perfectly unac- 
countable. Besides, it is manifest, that it was not her being 
the mother of all mankind---or her relation, as a mother, to her 
posterity---but the guality of those of whom she was to be the 


mother, Adam had in view, in giving his wife this new name> 


as appears by the name itself, which signifies fe. And if it 
had been only a natural and mortal life he had in view, this 
was nothing to distinguish her posterity from the “brutes; for 
the very same name of diving ones, or living things, is give 
from time to time to them*. Besides, if by life the quality of 
her posterity was not meant, there was nothing in it to dis- 
tinguish her from Adam; for thus she was no more the mother 
of all living, than he was the father of all living; and she could 
no more properly be called by the name of /fe on any such 
account, than he: But names are given for distinction. Doubt- 
less Adam took notice of something distinguishing concerning 
her, that occasioned his giving her this new name, And I 
think it is exceeding natural to suppose, that as Adam had 
given her the first name from the manner of her creation, so he 
gave her the new name from redemption, and as it were new 


creation, through a Redeemer, of her seed. And, it is equally - 


probable, that he should give her this name from that which 


comforted him, with respect to the curse that God> had pro- ~ 


nounced on him and the earth, as Lamech named Noah, Gen. 
v.29. Saying, this same shall comfort us concerning our work, 
and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed. Accordingly he gave her this new name, not at ber 
first creation, but immediately after the promise of a Re- 
deemer. (See Gen. iil. 15---20.) 


Now, as to the consequence which I infer from Adam 


giving his wife this name, on the intimation which God had 


given---that Safan should by her seed be overthrown and disap~ 
pointed, as to his malicious design in tempting the womaa--- 
it is, that great numbers of mankind should be saved, whom 


he calls che diving; they should be saved from the effects of 


* Asin Gen. i. 21, 24,28. Chap, ii, 19. Chap, vi. 19. vii. 99. and viii, 1. and — 


many other places in the bible. 
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this malicious design of the old serpent, and from that ruin 
which he had brought upon them by tempting their first 
parents to sin; and so the serpent would be, with respect to 
them, disappointed and overthrown in his design. But how is 
any death, or indeed any calamity at all, brought upon their 


- posterity by Satan's malice in that temptation, if instead of 


that, all the consequent death and sorrow, was the fruit of 
God’s fatherly Jove? an instance of his free and sovereign 
favour? And if multitudes of /ve’s posterity are saved from 
either spiritual or temporal death, by a Redeemer, one of her 
seed, how is that any disappointment of Saéan’s design, in 
tempting our first parents? How came he to have any such 
thing in view, as the death of ddam’s and Eve's posterity, by 
tempting them to sin, or any expectation that their death would 
be the consequence, unless he knew that they were included in 
the THREATENING? 

Some have objected, against his posterity being included 
in the threatening delivered to Adam, that the threatening itself 
was inconsistent with his having any posterity : It being that he 
should die.on the day that he sinned. 'To this I answer, that the 
threatening was not inconsistent with his having posterity, on 
two accounts: 

I. Those words, Jn ihe day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die, according to the use of such like expressions among 
the Hebrews, do not signify immediate death, or that the ex- 
ecution shall be within twenty-four hours from the commis- 
sion of the fact ; nor did God by those words limit himself 
as to the ¢2me of executing the threatened punishment; but 
that was still left to God’s pleasure. Such a phrase, according 
to the idiom of the Hebrew tongue, signifies no more than 
these two things : 

1. A real connection between the sin and the punishment. 
So Exek. xxxill. 12, 13. The righteousness of the righteous 
shall not deliver him him in THE Day of his transgression: As 
Sor the wickedness of the wicked, he shall not fall thereby IN THE 
Day that he turneth from his wickedness: Neither shall the 
righteous be able to live iN THE DAY THAT HE sINNETH: Bué 
Sor his iniquity that he hath committed, HE SHALL DIE for ?t. 
Here it is said, that in the day, he sinneth, he shall not be able 
to live, but he shall die ; not signifying the time when death 
shall be executed upon him, but the connection between his 
sin and death; such a connection as in our present common 
use of language is signjfied by the adverb of time, when ; as if 
one should say, * According to the laws of our nation, so long 
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as a man behaves himself as a good subject, he may live; 
but when he turns rebel, he must die »’ Not signifying the 
hour, day, or month in which he must be executed, but only 
the connection between his crime and death. 

g. Another thing which seems to be signified by such an 
expression, is, that Adam should be exposed to death by one 
transgression, without waiting to try him the second time. If 
he eat of that tree, he should immediately fall under con- 
demnation, though afterwards he might abstain ever so strict- 
ly. In this respect the words are much of the same force 
with those words of Solomon to Shimet; 1 Kings ii. 37. For it | 
shail be that on THE DAY that thou goest out, and passest over 
the brook Kidron, thou shall know for cERTAIN, THAT THOU 
SHALT SURELY DIE. Not meaning, that he should certainly be 
executed on that day, but that he should be assuredly liable 
to death for the first offence, and that he should not have 
another trial to see whether he would go over the bruok A7zdron 
asecond time.---Besides, 

II. Ifthe words had implied, that Adam should die that 
very day (within twenty four or twelve hours) or that moment 
in which he transgressed, yet it will by no means follow, that 
God obliged himself to execute the punishment im as utmost 
extent on that day. The sentence was in great part executed 
immediately ; he then died spiritually ; he lost his i innocence 
and original righteousness, and the favour of God; a dismal 
alteration was made in his soul, by the loss of that holy divine 
principle, which was in the highest sense the life of the soul. 
In this he was truly ruined and undone that very day ; be- 
coming corrupt, miserable, and helpless. And I think it has 
been shewn, that such a spiritual death was one great thing 
implied in the threatening. And the alteration then made in 
his body and external state, was the beginning of temporal 
death. Grievous external calamity is called by the name of 
death in scripture, Exod. x. 17.—Jntreat the Lord that he may _ 
take away this DEATH. Not only was Adam’s soul ruined that 
day, but his Bopy was ruined; it lost its beauty and pbc 
and became a poor, dull, decaying, dying thing. 

And besides all this, Adam was that day undone in a 
more dreadful sense; he immediately fell under the curse of 
the law, and condemnation to eternal perdition. In the 
language of scripture, he is dead, that is, in a state of con- 
demnation to death; even as our autbor often explains this 
language in his exposition upon Romans. In seripture- 
language, he that believes in Christ, immediately receives 
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life. He passes at that time from death to life, and thence~- 
forward (to use the apostle JoAn’s phrase) ‘‘ has eternal life 
abiding in him.” But yet, he does not then receive eternal 
life in its highest completion ; he has but the beginning of it ; 
and receives it in a vastly greater degree at death. The pro- 
per time for the complete fulness, is not till the day of judg- 
ment. When the angels sinned, their punishment was zm- 
mediately executed in a degree; but their full punishment is 
not till the end of the world. And there is nothing in God’s 
threatening to Adam that bound him to execute his full 
punishment at once; nor any thing which determines, that 
he should have no posterity. The constitution which God 
- established and declared, determined, that ir he sinned, and 
had posterity, he and they should die. But there was no 
constitution determining the actual being of his posterity in 
this case; what posterity he should have, how many, or whe- 
ther any at all. All these things God had reserved in his 
own power: The law and its sanction intermeddled not with 
the matter. 

It may be proper in this place also to take some notice 
of that objection of Dr. T. against Adam being supposed to 
be a federal head for his posterity, that it gives him greater 
honour than Christ, as it supposes that all his posterity 
would have had eternal life by his obedience, if he had stood 5: 
and so a greater number would have had the benefit of his 
obedience, than are saved by Christ*.—I think, a very little 
consideration is sufficient to shew, that there is no weight in 
this objection. For the benefit of Christ’s merit may never- 
theless be vastly beyond that which would have been by the 
obedience of Adam. For those that are saved by Christ, are 
not merely advanced to happiness by his merits, but saved 
from the infinitely dreadful effects of Adam’s sin, and many 
from immense guilt, pollution, and misery, by personal sins. 
They are also brought to aholy and happy state through in- 
finite obstacles; and exalted to a far greater degree of dignity, 
felicity, and glory, than would have been due for 4dam’s\ 
obedience ; for aught I know, many thousand times so great./ 
And there is enough in the gospel-dispensation, clearly to 
manifest the sufficiency of Christ’s merits for such effects in 
all mankind. And how great the number will be, that shall 
actually be the subjects of them, or how great a proportion 
of the whole race, considering the vast success of the gospel 
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‘that shall be in that future, extraordinary, and glorious season, 


often spoken of, none can tell. And the honour of these two 
federal heads arises not so much from what was proposed to 
each for his trial, as from their success, and the good actually 
obtained; and also the manner of obtaiming. Christ obtains 
the benefits men have through him by proper merit of con- 
dignity, and a true purchase by an equivalent; which would 
not have been the case with Adam if he had obeyed. 

I have now particularly considered the aceount which 
Moses gives us, in the beginning of the bible, af our first 
parents, and God’s dealings with them; the constitution he 
established with them, their transgression, and what followed. 
And on the whole, if we consider the manner in which God 
apparently speaks to Adam from time to time; and parti- 
cularly, if we consider how plainly and undeniably his pos- 
tertty are included in the sentence of death pronounced on 
him after his fall, founded on the foregoing threatening; and 
eonsider the curse denounced on the ground for his sake, for 
his sorrow, and that of his posterity; And also consider, what 
is evidently the occasion of his giving his wife the new name 
of £ve, and his meaning in it—and withal consider apparent 
fact in constant and universal events, with relation to the state 
of our first parents, and their posterity from that time forward, 
through all ages of the world—I cannot but think, it must ap- 


pear to every impartial person, that Moses’s account does, 


with sufficient evidence, lead all mankind, to whom his ac- 
count is communicated, to understand, that God, in his con- 


stitution with Adam, dealt with him as a public person—as the 


head of the human species—and had respect to his posterity, 
as included in him. And it must appear, that this history is 
given by divine direction, in the beginning of the first writ- 
ten revelation, in order to exhibit to our view the origin of the 
present sinful, miserable state of mankind, that we might 
see what that was, which first gave occasion for all those eon- 
sequent wonderful dispensations of divine merey and grace 
towards mankind, which are the great subject of the serip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testament; and that these 
things are not obscurely and doubtfully pointed forth, but 
delivered in a plain account of things, which easily and na- 
turally exhibits them to our understandings. 
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CHAP. IT. 
Observations on other Parts of the holy Scriptures, chiefly in the 
Old Testament, that prove the doctrine of Original Sin. 


Onicmar depravity may well be argued, from wicked- 
ness being often spoken of in scripture, as a thing belonging to 
the race of mankind, and as of it were a property of the species. 
So in Psal. xiv. 2, 3. The Lord looked down from heaven upon 
the CHILDREN OF MEN, ?¢o see if there were any that did under- 
stand, and seek God. They are all gone aside; they are alto- 
gether become filthy : There ts none that doeth good ; no, not one. 
The like we have again, Psal. lili. 2, 3.—Dr. T. says, (p, 104, 
105.) “The holy Spirit does not mean this of every indivi- 
dual; because in the very same psalin, he speaks of some that 
were righteous, ver, 5. God isin the generation of the righteous.” 
But how little is this observation to the purpose? For who ever 
supposed, that no unrighteous men were ever changed by di- 
vine grace, and afterwards made righteous? The psalmist is 
speaking of what men are as they are the chaldren of men, born 
of the corrupt human race ; and not as born of God,. whereby 
they come to be the children of God, and of the generation of 
the righteous. The apostle Paul cites this place in Rom. iii, 
10—12. to prove the universal corruption of mankind; but 
yet in the same chapter he supposes the same persons spoken 
of as wicked, may become righteous, through the righteous- 
ness and grace of God. 

Wickedness is spoken of in other places in the book of 
psalms, as a thing that belongs to men, as of the human race, as 
sons of men. Thus, in Psal. iv. 2. O ye sons of men, how long 
will ye turn my glory into shame? How long will ye love 
vanity? &c. Psal. lvii. 4. Z lie among them that are set on 
five, even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, 
and their tongue a sharp sword, Psal. lviii. 1, 2. Do ye indeed 
speak righteousness, O congregation? Do ye judge uprightly, 
O ye sons#of men?: Vea, in heart ye work wickedness; ye 
weigh out the violence of your hands in the earth. Our author 
mentioning these places, says, (p. 105, note,) “ There was a 
‘strong party in Israel disaffected to David’s person and govern- 
ment, and sometimes he chooseth to denote them by the sons 
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or children of men.” But it would have been worth his while 
to have inquired, Why the psalmist should choose to denote the 
worst men in Israel by this name? Why he should ehoose 
thus to disgrace mankind, as if the compellation of sons of men 
most pr operly belonged to such as were of the vilest character, 
and as if all the sons ae men, even every one of them, were 0 
such a character, and none of them did good; no, not one? Is 
it not strange, that the righteous should not be thought worthy — 
to be called sons of men, and ranked with that noble race of 
beings, who are barn into the world wholly right and innocent! 
It is a ggod, easy, and natural reason, why he chooseth to call 
the wicked, sons of men, as a proper name for them, That by — 
being of the sons of men, or of the corrupt, ruined race of 
mankind, they come by their depravity. And the psalmist 
himself leads us to this very reason, Psal: lviii- Do ye judge 
uprightly, O YE SONS OF MEN? yea, in heart ye work wicked- 
ness, ye weigh out the violence of your hands. The wicked are 
ESTRANGED FROM THE woms, &c. Of which I shall speak 
more by and by. 

Agreeable to these places is Prov. xxi. 8. The way of MAN 
as Jroward and strang: 5 but as Jor the pure, his work is right, 
He that is perverse in his walk, is here called by the name of 
man, as distinguished from the pyre: Which I think is ab- 
solutely unaccountable, if all mankind by nature are pure, 
and perfectly innocent, ‘and all such as are froward and strange 
in their ways, therein depart from the native purity of all 
mankind. The words naturally lead us to suppose the con- 
trary ; that depravity and perverseness properly belong to man- 
kind as they are naturally, and that a being made pure, is by 
an after-work, by which some are delivered from native pollu- 
tion, and distinguished from mankind in general: Which is 
perfectly agreeable to the representation in Rev, xiv. 4. where 
we have an account of a number that were not defiled, but were 
pure, and followed the Lamb; of whom itis said, These were 
REDEEMED FROM AMONG MEN. oe 

To these things agree Jer. xvii. 5, 9. In yer. 5. it is said, 
Cursed is ‘he that trusteth ini weasel in ver. 9. this reason 
is given, The hgart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked ; who can know it? What heart is this so. wicked and 
deceitful? Why, evidently the heart of him, who, at was said 
before, we must not trust; and thatis MAN. It alters not the 
case as to the present argument, whether the deceitfulness of 
the heart here spoken of, “be its deceitfulness to the man him- 
self, or to athers. So Eee ix. 3. Afladness is in the heart of 
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the sons of Mem, while they live. And those words of Christ 
to Peter, Matth. xvi. 23. Get thee behind me, Satan---For thow 
savourest not the things that be of God, but the things that be of 
MEN. Signifying plainly, that to be carnal and vain, and op- 
posite to what is spiritual and divine, is what properly belongs 
to men in their present state. The same thing is supposed in 
that of the apostle, 1 Cor. iii. 3. For ye are yet carnal. For 
whereas there is among you envying and strife, are ye not carnal, 
and walk as MEN ? And that in Hos. vi. 7. But they like MEN, 
have transgressed the covenant. To these places may be added 
Matth. vii. 11. Zf YE BEING EviL, know how to give good gifts. 
Jam. iv. 5. Do ye think that the scripture saith in vain, the spirit 
that DWELLETH IN US, LUSTETH To ENVY ?—lI Pet. iv. 2. That 
he no longer should live the rest of his time in the lusts of MEN; 
but to the will of God —Yet above all, that in Job xv. 16. How 
much more abominable and filthy is MAN, WHO DRINKETH 
INIQUITY LIKE wATER? Of which more presently. 

_ Now what account can be given of these things, on Dr. 
T.’s scheme? How strange is it, that we should have such 
descriptions, all over the bible, of man, and the sons oF MEN! 
Why should man be so continually spoken of as evil, carnal, 
perverse, deceitful, and desperately wicked, if all men are by 
nature as perfectly innocent, and free from any propensity to 
evil, as Adam was the first moment of his creation, all made 
right, as our author would have us understand, Eccl. vii. 29? 
Why, on the contrary, is it not said, at least as often, and with 
equal reason, that the heart of man is right and pure ; that the 
way of man is innocent and holy; and that he who savours true 
virtue and wisdom, savours the things that be of men? Yea, and 
why might it not as well have been said, the Lord looked down 
Srom heaven on the sons of men, to see of there were any that did 
understand, and did seek after God; and they were all right, 
altogether pure, there was none inclined to do wickedness, no, not 
one ? 

Of the like import with the texts mentioned are those 
which represent wickedness as what properly belongs to the 
WORLD; and that they who are otherwise, are saved from the 
world, and called out of it. As John vil.7. The worup cannot 
hate you; but me it hateth; because I testify of it, that the 
works thereof are evil. Chap, viii. 23. Ve are of this wortp: I 
am not of this wortp. Chap. xiv. i7. The spirit of truth, whom 
the worup cannot receive; because it secth him not, neither 
knoweth him: But ye know him. Chap. xv. 18, 19. If the 
WORLD hate you, ye know that it hated me before wt hated you, 
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If ye were of the wor.p, the worip would love its own: But 
because ye are‘not of the worup, but I have chosen you out of the 
WORLD, therefore the worn hateth you. Rev. xiv. 3, 4. These 
are they which were redeemed from the EARTH,---redeemed 
Srom among men. John xvii.9. L pray not for the worip, but 
Sor them which thou hast given me. ver.14. J have given them 
thy word; and the wor.D hath hated them, because they are not 
of the worLv, even as Iam not of the wortv. 1 John iii. 13. 
Marvel not, my brethren, if the wor.D hate you. Chap. iv. 5. 
They are of the wortp, therefore speak they of the wortp, and 
the wortp heareth them. Chap.v. 19. We are of God, and the 
whole wor.D lieth an wickedness. It is evident, that in these 
places, by the world is meant the world of mankind; not the 
habitation, but the inhabitants: For, it is the world spoken of as 
loving, hating, doing evil works, speaking, hearing, ‘&e. 

The same thing is shewn, when wickedness is often 
spoken of as being man’s own, in contradistinetion from virtue 
and holiness. So men’s lusts are often called their own heart’s 
lusts, and their practising wickedness is called walking in their 
own ways, walking in their own counsels, in the imagination 
of their own heart, and in the sight of their own eyes, accord- 
ing to their own devices, &c. These things denote wicked- 
ness to be a quality belonging properly to the character and 
nature of mankind in their present state: As, when Christ 
would represent that lying is remarkably the character and the 
very nature of the devil in his present state, he expresses it 
thus, Joh. viii. 44. When he speaketh a lye, he speaketh of his 
own: For he ts a liar, and the father of tt. 

And that wickedness belongs to the very nature of men in 
their present state, may be argued from those places which 
speak of mankind as being wicked in their childhood, or from 
their childhood. So, Prov. xxii. 15. Foolishness ts bound in the 
heart of a child ; but the rod of correction shall drvve tt far from 
fim. Nothing is more manifest, than that the wise man in this 
book continually uses the word folly, or foolishness, for wicked- 
ness; and that this is what he means in this place, the words 
themselves explain. For the rod of correction is proper to 
drive away no other foolishness, but that which is of a morat 
nature. The word rendered bound, signifies (as observed in 
Pool’s Synopsis, da close and firm union. Thé same word is 
used. in Chap, vi. 21. Brnp them continually upon thine heart, 
And Chap. vii. 3. Brxp them upon thy fingers, write them upon 
the table of thine heart*. ‘The same verb is used, 1 Sam. 


* To the-like purpose is Chap. iii. 3. and Deut. xi. 18, where this word is used, 
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xviii. 1. The soul of Jonathan was knit, or Bounp, to the soul 
of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.—But how 
comes wickedness to be so firmly bound, and strongly fixed, in 
the hearts of children, if it be not there naturally? They have 
had no time firmly to fix habits of sin, by long custom in ac- 
tual wickedness, as those who have lived many years in the 
world. 

The same thing is signified in that noted place, Gen. viii. 
21. For the imagination of man’s heart ts evil, FROM HIS YOUTH. 
It alters not the case, whether it be translated for or though the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth, as Dr. T. 
would have it. The word translated youth, signifies the whole 
of the former part of the age of man, which commences from 
the beginning of life. The word in its derivation, has refe- 
rence to the birth or beginning of existence. It comes from 
(ny3) a word ¢o shake off; as atree shakes off its ripe fruit, ora 
pliant its seed; the birth of children being commonly repre- 
sented by atree yielding fruit, or a plant yielding seed. So 
that the word here translated youth, comprehends not only what 
we in L’nglish most commonly call the time of youth, but also 
childhood and infancy, and is very often used to signify these 
latter *, 

Dr. T. says, (p. 124. note,) that he “conceives, from the 
youth, is a phrase signifying the greatness or long duration of 
athing.” But if by long duration he means any thing else 
than what is literally expressed, viz. from the beginning of life, 
he has no reason to conceive so; neither has what he offers, so 
much as the shadow of a reason for his conception. There is 
no appearance in the words of the two or three texts he men- 
tions, of their meaning any thing else than what is most lite- 
‘rally signified. And it is certain, that what he suggests is not 
the ordinary import of such a phrase among the Hebrews ; but 
that thereby is meant from the beginning, or the early time of 
life, or existence; as may be seen in the places following, 
where the same word in the Hebrew is used, as in the eighth of 
Genesis. 1 Sam. xii. 2. J am old and grey-headed---and I 
have walked before you from my CHILDHOOD unio this day. 
Psal. xxi. 5, 6, Thou art my trust FROM MY YouTH: By thee 
have I been holden up from the womb. Thou art he that took me 


3 * A word of the same root is used to signify a young child, or a little child, im 
the following places; 1 Sam.i 24, 25, 27.1 Kings iii. 7. and xi. 17. 2 Kings ii. 23. 
Job xxxiti. 25. Proy. xxii, 6. xxiii. 13. and xxix. 21, Isai. x. 19. xi. 6. and Ixv. 20. 
Hos. xi. 1. The same word is used to signify an enfant, in Exod. ii. 6. and x. 9. Judg. 
Kili. 5, 7,8, 24, 1 Sam, i. 22. and iv. 21, 2 Kings y, i4. Isai. vii, 16, and vill. 4. 
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of my mother’s bowels. (vet. ¥1,18.) O God, thou hast taught 
me FROM My yYouTH; and hitherto have I declared thy wondrous 
works: Now also, when I am old and grey-headed, forsake me 
not. Psal. cxxix. 1,2. Many a time Aave they afflicted me rrom 
My youTH, may Israel now say: Many a time have they af- 
jlicted me FROM MY YOUTH; yet have they not prevailed against 
me. Isa. xlvii.12. Stand now with the multitude of thy sorce- 
ries, wherein thou hast laboured rrom THY YouTH. (So also 
ver. 15.) 2 Sam. xix. 7. That will be worse unto thee, than all 
the evil that befel thee FROM THY YouTH until now. Jer. ill. 24; 
25. Shame hath devoured the labour of our fathers, FROM OUR 
youTH.---We have sinned against the Lord our God FROM OUR 
YOuTH, even to this day *. : . 

And it is to be observed, that according to the manner of 
the Hebrew language, when it is -said, such a thing has been 
from youth, or the first part of existence, the phrase is to be 
understood as zncluding that first time of existenee. So, Josh. 
vi. 21. They utterly destroyed all, from the young to the old; 
(soin the Hebrew) i.e. including both. (So Gen. xix. 4. and 
Fsther 111. 13.) 

And as mankind are represented in scripture, as being of 
a wicked heart from their youth, so in other places they are 
spoken of as being thus from the womb. Psal. lviii. 3. The 
wicked are estranged FROM THE WOMB: They go astray as soon 
as they be born, speaking les. It is observable, that the psalm- 
ist mentions this as what belongs to the wicked, as the sons of 
MEN: For, these are the preceding words; “ Do ye judge up- 
rightly, O ye sons of men?---Yea, in heart ye work wicked- 
nesst.” Then it follows, the wicked are estranged FROM THE 
woms, &c. The next verse is, ‘hezr poison ts like the poison of — 
a serpent. Serpents are poisonous as soon as they come into 
the world; they derive a poisonous nature by their generation. 
Dr. T. (p. 134, 135.) says, “It is evident that this is a scriptural 
figurative way of aggravating wickedness on the one hand, and 
of signifying early and settled habits of virtue on the other, 
to speak of it as being from the womb.” And asa probable 
instance of the latter, he cites that in Isai. xlix.1. The Lord 
hath called me from the womb ; from the bowels of my mother hath 
he made mention of my name. But J apprehend, that in order 
to seeing this to be either evident or probable, a man must have 


* So Gen xlvi. 34. Jobxxxi. 18. Jer. xxxii. 30. and xlviii. 11. Ezek. iv. 
14. Zech, xiii. 5. ; 
+ A phrase of the like import with that in Gen, viii. 21. The imaginationy of, 
_@8 it might have been rendered, the operation of his heart is evil, 
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eyes peculiarly affected, I humbly conceive that such 
phrases as that in the 49th of Zsatah, of God’s calling the pro- 


_phet from the womb, are evidently not of the import which he 


supposes ; but mean truly from the beginning of existence, 
and are manifestly of like signification with that which is said 
of the prophet Jeremiah, Jer. i. 5. Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee: Before thou camest out of the womb, I sanctt- 
fied thee, and ordained thee aprophet unto the nations. Which 
surely means something else besides a high degree of virtue: 
It plainly signifies that he was, from his first existence, set 
apart by God fora prophet. And it would be as unreasonable 
to understand it otherwise, as to suppose the angel meant any 
other than that Samson was set apart to be a Nazarite from the 
beginning of his life, when he says to his mother, Behold, thou 
shalt concetve and bear a son; And now drink no wine, nor strong 
drink, Kc. For the child shall be a Nazarite to God, FROM THE 
woMB, to the day of his death. By these instances it is plain, 
that the phrase, from the womb, as the other, from the youth, 
as used in scripture, properly signifies from the beginning of 
life. 

Very remarkable is that place, Job xv. 14—16. What is 
man, that he should be clean? And he that is BoRN OF A wo- 
MAN, that he should be righteous? Behold, he putteth no trust in 
his saints; yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight: How 
much more abominable and filthy ts man, which drinketh int- 
guity luke water 2? And no less remarkable is our author's me- 
thod of managing it. The 16th verse expresses an exceeding 
degree of wickedness, in as plain and emphatical terms, 
almost, as can be invented; every word representing this in 
the strongest manner: /Zow much more abominable and filthy ts 
man, that drinketh iniquity like water? I cannot now recollect, 
where we have a sentence equal to it in the whole bible, for 
an emphatical, lively, and strong representation of great wick- 
edness of heart. Any one of the words, as such words are 
used in scripture, would represent great wickedness : If it had 
been gnly said, How much more abominable is man ? Or, How 
much more filthy 71s man? Or, Man that drinketh tniquty. 
But all these are accumulated with the addition of---like 
water,---the further to represent the boldness or greediness of 
men in wickedness. Though iniquity be the most deadly 
poison, yet men drink it as boldly as they drink water, are as 
familiar with it as with their common drink, and drink it with 
like greediness, as he that is thirsty drinks water. ‘That bold- 
ness and eagerness in persecuting the saints, by which the 
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great degree of the depravity of man’s heart often appears, is 
thus represented, Psal. xiv. 4. Have the workers of iniquily no 
knowledge, who eat up my people, as they eat bread? And the 
greatest eagerness of thirst is represented by thirsting as an 
animal thirsts after water, Psal. xlii, 1. 

Now let us see the soft, easy, light manner, in which Dr. 
T. treats, this place. (p. 143.) “ How much more abominable 
and filthy is man, IN COMPARISON OF THE DIVINE PURITY, 
who drinketh iniquity like water? who is attended with so 
many sensual appetites, and so apt to indulge them. You see 
the argument, man in his present weak and fleshly state, can- 
not be clean before God. Why so? Because he is conceived 
and born in sin, by reason .of ddam’s sin? No such thing. 
But because, if the purest creatures are not pure, 7” compari- 
son of God, much less a being subject to so many INFIRMITIES, 
as a MORTAL man. Which is a demonstration to me, not 
only, that Job and his friends did not intend to establish the 
doctrine we are now examining, but that they were wholly 
strangers to it.’ ‘Thus he endeavours to reconcile this text 
with his doctrine of the perfect native innocence of mankind; 
in which we have a notable specimen of his demonstrations, as 
well as of that great dmpariiality.and fairness in examining 
and expounding the scripture, of which he so often makes a 
profession ! 

In this place we are not only told, how wicked man’s heart 
is, but also how men come by such wickedness; even by be- 
ing of the race of mankind, by ordinary generation: What ws 
man, that he should be clean? and he that ts born of a woman, 
that he should be righteous ? Our author (p 141, 142.) repre- 
sents man being born of a woman, as a periphrasis, to signify 
man; and that there is no design in the words to give a rea- 
son, why man is not clean and righteous. But the case is most 
evidently otherwise, if we may interpret the book of Job by 
itself. It is most plain, that man’s being born of a woman is 
given as a reason of his not being clean; chap. xiv. 4. Whe 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Job is speaking there 
expressly of man’s being born of a woman, as appears in ver. I. 
And here how plain is it, that this is given as a reason of man’s 
not being clean? Concerning this Dr. T. says, That this has no 
respect to any moral uncleanness, but only common frailty, Ke. 
But how evidently is this also otherwise? when that unclean- 
ness, which a man has by being born of a woman, is expressly 
explained of unrighteousness, in the next chapter at the 14th 
verse. Whatis man, that he should be clean? and he that is 
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born of a woman, that he should be righteous? Also in chap. 
xxv. 4. How then can man be justified with God? And how can 
he be clean-that 1s born of a woman? It is a moral cleanness 
Bildad is speaking of, which a man needs in order to his being 
justified ---His design is, to convince Job of his moral impurity, 
and from thence of God’s righteousness in his severe judg- 
ments upon him; and not of his natural frailty. 

And, without doubt, David has respect to this way of 
derived wickedness of heart, when he says, Psal. li. 5. Be- 
hold, I was shapen m iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me. It alters not the case, as to the argument we are 
upon, whether the word (1mm) conceive me, signifies to con- 
ceive, or to nurse; which latter, our author takes so much 
pains to prove: For, when he has done all, he speaks of it as a. 
just translation of the words to render them thus, Z was Born 
an iniquity, and in sin did my mother nurse me. (p. 135.) If 
it is owned that man is born 2m sin, it is not worth the while 
to dispute, whether it is expressly asserted, that he is con- 
cetved in sin. But Dr. T. after his manner, insists, that such 
expressions, as being born im sin, being transgressors from the 
womb, and the like, are only phrases figuratively to denote 
aggravation, and a high degree of wickedness. But the con- 
trary has been already demonstrated, from many plain scrip- 
ture instances. Nor is one instance produced, in which there 
is any evidence that such a phrase is used in such a manner. 
A poetical sentence vut of Virciv’s 4 nerd, has here been pro- 
duced, and made much of by some, as parallel with this, in 
what Dido says to neas, in these lines: 


Nec tibi diva parens, generis nec dardanus auctor, 
Perfide: Sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, hyrcanzque admorunt ubera tygres. 


In which she tells eqs, that not a goddess was his mother, 
nor Anchises his father; but that he had been brought forth 
by a horrid rocky mountain, and nursed at the dugs of tygers, 
to represent the greatness of his cruelty to her. But how 
unlike and unparallel is this? Nothing could be more natural, 
than for a woman overpowered with the passion of love, and 
distracted with raging jealousy and disappointment, thinking 
herself treated with brutish perfidy and cruelty, by a lover 
whose highest fame had been his being the son of a goddess, 
to aggravate his inhumanity and hard-heartedness with this, 
that his behaviour was not worthy the son of a goddess, nor 
VoL. u. Gg 
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becoming one whose father was an illustrious prince: And that 


he acted more as if he had been brought forth by hard unre- 
lenting rocks, and had sucked the dugs of tygers. But what 
is there in the case of David parallel, or at all in like manner 
leading him to speak of himself as born in sin, in any such 
figurative sense? He is not speaking himself, nor any one 
speaking to him, of any excellent and divine father and mo- 
ther, of whom he was born: Nor is there any appearance of 
his aggravating his sin, by its being unworthy of his high birth, 
There is nothing else visible in David’s case, to lead him to 
take notice of his being dorn in sin, but only his having such 
experience of the continuance and power of indwelling sin, 
after so long atime, and so many and great means to engage 
him to holiness ; which shewed that sin was inbred, and in his 
very nature. 

Dr. T. often objects to these and other texts, brought by 
divines to prove original sin, that there is no mention made in 
them of 4dam, nor of his sin. He cries out, Here zs not the 
least mention, or intimation of Adam, or any ill effects of his sin 
upon us.—Here ts not one word, nor the least hint of Adam, or 
any consequences of his sin, &c. & *. He sayst, “ If Job and 
his friends had known and believed the doctrine of a corrupt 
nature, derived fram Adam’s sin only, they ought in reason 
and truth to have given this as the true and only reason of the 
human imperfection and uncleanness they mention.” But 
these objections and exclamations are made no less imperti- 
nently, than frequently. Itis no more a proof, that corruption 


of nature did not come by Adam’s sin, because many times — 


when it is mentioned, his sin is not expressly mentioned as the 
cause of it; than that death did not come by Adam’s sin, as 
Dr. T. says it did. For though death, as incident to mankind, 
is mentioned so often in the Old Testament, and by our 
Saviour in his discourses, yet Adam’s sin is not once expressly 


mentioned, after the three first chapters of Genesis, any 


where in all the Old Testament, or the four Evangelists, as — 


the occasion of it. 
What christian has there ever heen, that believed the 


moral corruption of human nature, who ever doubted that it 


came in the way, of which the apostle speaks, when he says, 
“« By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin?” 
Nor indeed have they any more reason to doubt of it, than to 


doubt of the whole history of our first parents, because Adam’s — 


* Page 5, 64, 96, 97, 98, 102, 108, 112, 118, 120, 122, 127, 128, 136, 142, 
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name is so rarely mentioned, on any occasion in scripture, after 
that first account of him, and Eve’s never at all; and because 
we have no more any express mention of the particular man- 
ner, in which mankind were first brought into being, either 
with respect to the creation of Adam or Eve. It is sufficient, 
that the abiding, most visible effects of these things; remain 
in the view of mankind in all ages, and are often spoken of 
in scripture ; and that the particular manner of their being in- 
troduced, is once plainly set forth in the beginning of the 
Bible, in that history which gives us an account of the origin 
ofall things. And doubtless it was expected, by the great 
author of the bible, that the account in the three first chap- 
ters of Genesis should be taken as a plain account of the intro- 
duction of both natural and moral evil into the world. The 
history of Adam’s sin, with its circumstances, God’s threa- 
tening, the sentence pronounced upon him after his transgres- 
sion and the immediate consequences, consisting in so vast an 
alteration in his state---and the state of the world, with res- 
pect to all his posterity---imost directly and sufficiently lead 
us to understand the rise of calamity, sin and death, in this 
sinful, miserable world. é 

It is fit we all should know, that it does not become us 
to tell the Most High, how often he shall particularly explain 
and give the reason of any doctrine which he teaches, in order 
to our believing what he says. If he hasat all given us evi- 
dence that it is a doctrine agreeable to his mind, it becomes 
us to receive it with full credit and submission; and not sul- 
lenly to reject it, because our notions and humours are not 
suited in the manner, and number of times, of his particu- 
larly explaining it. How often is pardon of sins promised in 
the Old Testament to repenting and returning — sinners? 
How many hundred times is God’s special favour there pro- 
mised to the sincerely righteous, without any express men- 
tion ofthese benefits being through Christ? Would it there- 
fore become us to say, that inasmuch as our dependence on 
Christ for these benefits is a doctrine, which, if true, is of 
such importance, God ought expressly to have mentioned 
Christ’s merits as the reason and ground of the benefits, if he 
knew they were the ground of them; and should have plainly 
declared it sooner, and more frequently, if ever he expected 
we should believe him, when he did tell us of it ?—How 
oft is vengeance and misery threatened in the Old Testament 
to the wicked, without any clear and express signification of 
- any such thing intended, as that everlasting fire, where there 
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is wailing and gnashing of teeth, in another world, whiclt 
Christ so often speaks of as the punishment appointed for all 
the wicked? Would it now become a Christian, to object and 
say, that if God really meant any such thing, he ought in rea- 
son and truth to have declared it plainly and fully ; and not 
to have been so silent about a matter of such vast importance 
to all mankind, for four thousand years together ? 


ee 


CHAP Il. 


Observations on various other Places of Scripture, principally 
of the New Testament, proving the Docirine of Original Sin. 


SECT. 1. in 


Observations on John iii. 6. in Connection with some other Pas- 
sages in the New Testament. 


Those-words of Christ, giving a reason to Nicodemus, 
why we must be born again, John iii. 6. That which is born of 
the flesh, is flesh, and that which ws born of the spirit ts spirit, 
have not without good reason been produced by divines, as 
a proof of the doctrine of original sin: supposing, that by 
flesh here is meant the human nature in a debased and corrupt 
state. Yet Dr. T. (p. 144,) thus explains these words, that 
which is born of the flesh, is flesh ; that which is born by na- 
tural descent and propagation, is a man consisting of body and 
soul, or the mere constitution and powers of a man in their 
natural state.” But the constant use of these terms, flesh and 
spirit, in other parts of the New Testament, when thus set 
in opposition, and the latter said to be produced by the spirit 
of God, as here—and when expressive of the same thing, 
which Christ is here speaking of to Nicodemus, viz. the requi- 
site qualifications to salvation---will fully vindicate the sense, 
of our divines}) Thus in the 7th and sth chapters of Romans, 
where these terms fleshand spzrit, (caeé and wy:vne are abundant- 
ly repeated, and set in opposition, as here. So chap. vii. 14. 
The law ts (avevprix@-) spiritual, but I am (capxmS-) carnal, sold 
under sin. He cannot only mean, ‘1am @ man, consisting of 
body and soul, and having the powers of a man. Ver. 18, L 
know that in me, that is,in my FLESH, dwelleth no good thing, 
He does not mean to condemn his frame, as gonsisting of body 
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and soul ; and toassert, that in his human constitution, with the 
powers of a man, dwells no good thing. And when he says in 
the last verse of the chapter, with the mind, I myself serve the 
law of God, but with the FLESH, the law of sin ; he cannot mean, 
* I myself serve the law of God ; but with my innocent human 
constitution, as having the powers of a mar, I serve the law of 
sin.” And when he says in the next words, the beginning of 
the 8th chapter, there is no condemnation to them,---that walk 
not after the FLESH, but*after the spirit ; and ver.4. The righie- 
ousness of the law is fulfilled in us, who walk not after the FLESH ; 
he cannot mean, ‘there is no condemnation to them that walk 
not according to éhe powers of aman, &c. And when he says, 
(ver. 5. and 6.) They that are after the rLesH, do mind the 
things of the FLESH ; and fo becarnally minded is death ; he does 
not intend, ‘they that are according to ihe Auman constitution, 
and the powers of a man, do mind the things of the human con- 
stitution and powers; and to mind these is death.’ And when 
he says, (ver. 7. and 8.) The carnai (or fleshly) mind 1s enmity 
against God, and is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
canbe: so that they that are in the FLESH, cannot please God ; 
he cannot mean, that to mind the things which are agreeable 
to ‘ the powers and constitution of a man, whoas our author 
says, is constituted or made right, is enmity against God ; and 
that a mind which is agreeable to this right human cofstitution, 
as God hath made it, is not subject to the law of God, nor 
indeed can be; and that they who are according to such a 
constitution, cannot please God.’ And when it is said, (ver. 
9.) Ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit; the apostle can- 
not mean, ‘ ye are not in the Auman nature, as constituied of 
body and soul, and with the powers of aman.’ Itis most mani 

fest, that by the flesh here the apostle means a nature that is 
corrupt, of an evil tendency, and directly opposite tothe law 
and holy nature of God; so that to walk according to it, and 
to have a mind so conformed, is to be an utter enemy to God 
and his law; in a state of perfect inconsistence with subjec- 
tion to God, and of being pleasing to him ; andin a sure and 
infallible tendency to death, and utter destruction. And it is 
plain, that here by walking after, or according to the flesh, is 


meant the same thing as walking according to a corrupt and 
‘sinfalnature ; and to walk accrding to the spirit, is to walk 


according to a holy and divine nature, or principle: And to 
be carnally minded, is the same as being viciously and cor- 
ruptly minded ; and to be spiritually minded, is tobe of a vir- 


 tuousand holy disposition. 
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When Christ says, John iii. 6. That which ts born of the 
FLESH, 25 FLESH, he represents the flesh not merely as a quality ; 
for it would be incongruous to speak of a quality ds athing born. 
Therefore man, asin his whole natnre corrupt, is called flesh ; 
which is agreeable to other scripture representations, where 
the corrupt nature is called the old man, the body of sin, and 
the body of death. Agreeable to this are those representations 
in the 7th and 8th chapters of Romans. There, flesh is figura- 
tively represented as a person, according to the apostle’s 
manner. This is observed by Mr. Locke, and after him by 
Dr. T. who takes notice, that the apostle, in the 6th and 7th 
of Romans, represents sin as a person; and that he figuratively 
distinguishes in himself two persons, speaking of flesh as his 
person. For Iknow that in Me, that isin my FLEsH, dwelleth 
no good thing. And it may be observed, that in the 8th chap- 
ter he still continues this representation, speaking of the flesh 
asaperson. Accordingly, in the 6thand 7th verses, he speaks 
of the mind of the flesh, (Qeovnua cagxS,) and of the mind of the 
spirit, (Peomyx wi:vpor@-;) as if the flesh and spirit were two 
opposite persons, each having a mind contrary to that of the 
other. Dr. T. interprets this mind of the flesh, and mind of 
the spirit, as though the flesh and the spirit were the. different 
objects, about which the mind is conversant. But this is plain- 
ly beside the apostle’s meaning ; who speaks of the flesh and 
spirit as the subjects in which the mind is ; and ina sense the 
agents, but not the odjects about which it acts. We havethe 
same phrase again, ver. 27. He that searcheth the hearts, 
knoweth what is the MIND OF THE SPIRIT, (Qeovma @y:vpar@.) 
The mind of the spiritual nature in the saints is the same with 
the mind of the spirit of God himself, who imparts and ac- 
tuates that spiritual nature ; and here the spirit is the subject 
and agent, but not the object. The same apostle, in asimilar 
manner, uses the word, (vs:,) mznd. Col. ii. 18. Vainly puffed 
up by his FLESHLY MIND, (a7e te v0 rns cagn®- avre,) by the mind 
of his flesh. And this agent so often called flesh, represented 
by the apostle as altogether evil, without any good thing 
dwelling in it, or belonging to it---yea perfectly contrary to 


— 


God and his law, and tending only to death and ruin, and di- — 


rectly opposite to the spirit---is what Christ speaks of to Ni- 
codemus as born in the first birth, and furnishing a reason 


why there is a necessity of a new birth, in order to a better 
production. 


One thing is particularly observable in that discourse of — 


the apostle—in which he so often uses the term flesh, as oppoe 
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site to sperit—that he expresly calls it sinful flesh, Rom. viii. 3. 
It is manifest, that by sinful flesh he means the same thing with 
that flesh spoken of in all the context: And that when it is said, 
Christ was made in the likeness of sinful flesh, the expression 
is equipollent with those that speak of Christ as made sin, and 
made a curse for us. 

Flesh and spirit are opposed to one another in Gal. v. in 
the same manner as in the 8th of Romans. And there, assu- 
redly, by flesh cannot be meant only the human nature of body 
and soul or the mere constitution and powers of a man, as in its 
natural state, innocent and right. Inthe 16th ver. the Apostle 
says, Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
FLESH: the flesh, is something ofan evil inclination, desire, or 
lust. But this is more strongly signified in the next words; 
For the rLesu lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the 
FLESH; and these are contrary the one to the other. What could 
have been said more plainly, to shew that what the apostle 
means by flesh, is something very evilin its nature, and an ir- 
reconcileable enemy to all goodness? And it may be observed, 
that in these words, and those that follow, the apostle still 
figuratively represents the jfesh as a person or agent, desiring, 
acting, haying Justs, and performing works. And by works of 
the flesh, and fruits of the spzrzt, which are opposed to each 
other, (from ver. 19, to the end,) are plainly meant the same as 
works of a sinful nature, and fruits of a holy renewed nature. 
Now the works of the FLESH are manifest, whichare these: Adul- 
tery, fornication, uncleanness, lacrorousness, tdolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, &c.—But the 
Fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, | 
goodness, &c. Theapostle, by flesh, does not mean any thing | 
that is innocent and good in itself, which only needs to be re- | 
strained, and kept in proper bounds; but something altogether | 
evil, which is to be destroycd. 1 Cor. v. 5. To deliver such an 
one to satan, for the DESTRUCTION OF THE FLESH. We must 
have no mercy on it ; we cannot be ¢oo cruel to it ; it must even 
be crucified. Gal. v, 24. They that are Christ's, have cructF1ED 
the FLEsH with the affections and lusts. 

The apostle John—the same apostle that writes the account 
of what Christ said to Nicodemus—by the spirit means the 
same thing as a new, divine, and holy nature, exerting itself in a 
principle of divine love, which is the sum of all christian holi- 
ness. 1 John iii. 23, 24. And that we should love one another, as 
he gave us commandment ; and he that keepeth his command- 
ments, dwelleth in him, andheinhim: dnd hereby we know 
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that he abideth in us, by the spirit that he hath given us. Chap. 
iv, 12, 13. Tf we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
as perfeetedinus: Hereby know we, that we dwellin him, be- 
cause he hath given us of his spirit. The spiritual principle in us 
being as it were a communication of the Spirit of Gad to us. 

And as by (aveuza) sprit, is meant a holy nature, so by the 
epithet, (zveuperix.,) spiritual, is meant the same as truly virtu- 
ous and holy, Gal. vi. 1. Ve that are sPtriTUAL, restore such an. 
one in the spirit of meekness. ‘The apostle refers to what he had 
just said at the end of the foregoing chapter, where he had 
mentioned meekness, as a fruit of the spirit. And so by carnal, 
or fleshly, (caexix@-,) is meant the same as sinful. Rom. vii. 14. 
The law ts spiriTuAL, (i. e. holy) but J am carnat, sold under 
61n. 

And it is evident, that by /fesh, as the word is used in the 
New Testament, and opposed to spirit, when speaking of the 
qualifications for eternal salvation, is meant—not only what is 
now vulgarly called the sins of the flesh, consisting in inordinate 
appetites of the body, and their indulgence; but—the whole 
body of sin, implying those lusts that are most subtle, and 
farthest from any relation to the body ; such as pride, malice, 
envy, &c. When the works of the flesh are enumerated, Gal. 
v. 19—21. they are vices of the Jatter kind chiefly that are 
mentioned ; zdolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings. So, pride of heart is 
the effect or operation of the flesh. Col. ii. 18. Vainly puffed 
up by his fieshly mind: In the Greek, (as before observed) by 
the mind of the flesh. So, pride, envying, strife, and division, 
are spoken of as works of the flesh, 1 Cor. iil. 3,4. Por ye are 
yet carnal (cagxixn, fleshly.) For whereas there ts envying, and 
strife, and division, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? For 
while one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are 
~ yenot carnal? Such kind of lusts do not depend on the body, 
or external senses ; for the devil himself has them in the highest 
degree, who has not, nor ever had, any body or external senses 
to gratify. 

Here, if it should be inquired, how corruption or depravity 
in general, or the nature of man as corrupt and sinful, came to 
be called flesh ; and not only that corruption which consists in 
‘inordinate bodily appetites? Ithink, what the apostle says in 
the last cited place, Are ye not carnal, and walk as MEN? 
leads us to the true reason. Itis because a corrupt and sit:ful 
nature is what properly belongs to mankind, or the race of 
Adam, as they are in themselves, and as they are by nature. 
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The word flesh is often used in both the Old and the New, Tes- 
tament to signify mankind in their present state. To enumerate 
all the places, would be very tedious; [ shall therefore only men- 
tion a few in the New Testament, Matt. xxiv. 22. xcept those 
days should be shortened, no rLEsu should be saved. Luke iii. 6. 
All FLEsH shall see the salvation of God. John xvii. 2. Thou hast 
given him power over all FLEsH*. Man’s nature, being left ¢o 
uself, forsaken of the Spirit of God, as it was when man fell, 
and consequently forsaken of divine and holy principles, of 7t- 
self became exceeding corrupt, utterly depraved and ruined: 
And so the word flesh, which signifies man, came to be used to 
signify man as he is in himself, in his natural state, debased, 
corrupt, andruined. On the other hand, the word spirit came 
to be used to signify a divine and holy principle, or new nature; 
because that is not of man, but of God, by the indwelling and 
vital influence of his spzrit. And thus to be corrupt, and to be 
carnal, or fleshly, and to walk as men, are the same thing. And. 
so in other parts of scripture, to savour the things that be of man, 
and to savour things which are corrupt, are the same; and 
sons of men, and wicked men, also are the same, as observed be- 
fore. And onthe other hand, to savour the things that be of. 
God, and to receive the things of the Spirit of God, are phrases 
that signify as much as relishing and embracing true holiness or, 
divine virtue. 

All these things confirm what we have supposed to be 
Christ’s meaning, in saying, That which is born of the flesh, is 
flesh; and that which is born of the spirit, is spirit. Wis speech 
implies, that what is born in the first birth of man, is nothing 
but man as he is of Avisedf, without any thing divine in him; 
depraved, debased, sinful, ruined man, utterly unfit tg enter 
into the kingdom of God, and incapable of the spiritual di- 
vine happiness of that kingdom. But that which is born, in 


‘the new birth, of the Spirit of God, is a spiritual principle, a 


holy and divine nature, meet for the heavenly kingdom. It is 
no small confirmation of this being the true meaning, that the 
words understood in this sense, contain the proper and true rea- 
son, why a man must be born again, in order to enter into the 
kingdom of God; the reason given every where in other parts 
of scripture for the necessity of a renovation, a change of mind, 
a new heart, &c. in order to salvation: To give a reason of 
which to Nicodemus, is plainly Christ’s design in the words which 


* See also Acts ii. 17. Rom. iii. 20. 1 Cor. i, 29. Gal. il, 16. 
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have been insisted on. 
one thing as a corollary from what has been said. 

Corol. If by flesh and spirit, when spoken of in the New 
Testament, and opposed to each other, in discourses on the 
necessary qualifications for salvation, we are to understand 


what has been now supposed, it will not only follow, that men — 


by nature are corrupt, but wholly corrupt, without any good 
thing. If by flesh is meant man’s nature, as he receiyes it in 
his first birth, then ¢herein dwelleth no good thing ; as appears 
by Rom. vii. 18. It is wholly opposite to God, and to subjec- 
tion to his law, as appears by Rom. viii. 7, 8. It is directly 
contrary to true holiness, and wholly opposes it, as appears by 
Gal. v. 17. So long as men are in their natural state, they not 
only have no good thing, but it is impossible they should have 
or do any good thing; as appears by Rom. viii: 8. There is 
nothing in their nature, as they have it by the first birth, 
whence should arise any true subjection to God; as appears 


by Rom. viii. 7. (IF there were any thing truly good in the flesh, — 
or in man’s nature, or natural disposition, under a moral view, — 


then it should only be amended; but the scripture represents 


thing short of its entire destruction, as before observed. )) And — 
elsewhere the apostle directs not to the amending of. old 
man, but putting it off, and putting on the new man ; and seeks” 
not to have the body of death made better, but to be delivered 
from it; and says, that of any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature (which doubtless means the same as a man new born) 
old things are (not amended) but passed away, and Att: things 
are become new. * 

But this will be further evident, if we particularly consi-_ 
der the apostle’s discourse in 1 Cor. the Jatter part of the 
second <chapter and the beginning of the third. There the 
apostle speaks of the natural man, and the spiritual man: 
where vatural and spiritual are opposed just inthe same man- 
ner, as carnal and spiritual often are. In chap. ii. 14, 15. he 
says, the natural man recewveth not the things of the spirit of 
God: For they are foolishness unio him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned. But he that is 
spiritual, judgeth all things. And not only does the apostle 
here oppose natural and spirztual, just as he elsewhere does 


as though we were to be enemies to it, and were to y no- | 


Before I proceed, I would observe — 


carnal and spiritual, but his following discourse evidently 5 


shews, that he means the very same distinction, the same two 


distinct and opposite things. For immediately on his thus — 


speaking of the difference between the natural and the spiritual — 
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man, he say s, dnd I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
SPIRITUAL, but asuntocarnaL. Referring manifestly to what 
he had been saying, in the immediately “preceding discourse, 
about spiritual and natural men, and evidently using the word, 
carnal, as synonymous with natural. By which it is put out of 
all reasonable dispute, that the apostle by natural men means 


the same as men in that carnal, sinful state, that they are in by 
their first birth ;—notwithstanding all the glosses and criticisms, 


by which modern writers have endeavoured to palm upon us 
another sense of this phrase ; ; and so to deprive us of the clear 
instruction the apostle gives in that 14th verse, concerning the 
sinful miserable state of man by nature. Dr. T. says, by 
Luxax@, is meant the animal man, the man who maketh sense 
and appetite the law of his action, If he aims to limit the 
meaning of the word to external sense, and bodily appetite, 
his meaning is certainly not the apostle’s. For the apostle in 
his sense includes the more spiritual vices of envy, strife, 
&c. as appears by the four first verses of the next chapter ; 
where, as I have observed, he substitutes the word carnal in 
the place of Juxx. So the apostle Jude uses the w ord in like 
manner, opposing it to spiritual, or Aaving the spirit, ver..19. 
These are they that separate themselves, sensual, (Luxx) NOT 
HAVING THE sPIRIT. The vices he had been just speaking of, 
were chiefly of the more spiritual kind. ver. 16. These are mur- 
murers, complainers, walking after their own lusts ; and their 
mouth speaketh great swelling words, having men’s persons 11 
admiration, hegailse of advantage. ‘The vices mentioned are 
much of the same kind with those of the Corinthians, for 
which he calls them carnal; envy, strife, divisions, saying, I 
am of Paul, and J of Apollos; and being puffed up for one 
against another. We have the same word again, Jam. iii. 14, 15. 
Lf ye have bitter envying and strife, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth: Fhis wisdom descendeth not from aboue , but ts earthly, 
SENSUAL, (uxixn) and devilish ; where also the vices the apostle 
speaks of are of the more spiritual kind. 

So that on the whole, there is sufficient reason to under- 
stand the apostle, when he speaks of the natural man, in 1 Cor. 
ii. 14, as meaning man in his native corrupt state. And his 
words represent him as totally corrupt, wholly a stranger and 
enemy to true virtue or holiness, and things appertaining to 
it, which it appears are commonly intended in the New Testa- 
ment by things spirzual, and are doubtless here meant by 
things of the spirit of God. These words also represent, that 
it is impossible man should be otherwise, while in his natural 
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state. The expressions are very strong: The natural man — 


receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, is not susceptible 
of things of that kind, nezther can he know them, can have no 


true sense or relish of them, or notion of their real nature and 


true excellency ; because they are spiritually discerned ; they 
are not discerned -by means of any principle in nature, but 
altogether by a principie that is divine, something introduced 
by the grace of Ged’s holy spirit, which is above all that is 
natural. The words are in a considerable degree parallel with 
those of our Saviour, John xiv.16,17. He shall give you the spirit 
of truth, whom ihe world cannot receve, because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him: But ye know him ; for he dwelleth with 
you, and shall bein you. 


SECT. II. se 
Observations on Rom. iii. 9—24. 


If the scriptures represent all mankind as wicked in their 
first state, before they are made partakers of the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption, then they are wicked by nature: For 
doubtless men’s first state is their native state, or that in which 
they come into the world. But the scriptures do thus represent 
all mankind. 


Before I mention particular texts to this purpose, I would — 


observe, that it alters not the case, as to the argument in hand, 
whether we suppose these texts speak directly of infants, or 


only of such as understand something of their duty and state. — 


For if all mankind, as soon as ever they are capable of reflect- 
ing, and knowing their own moral state, find themselves wicked, 
this proves that they are wicked by nature ; either born so, or 


_ born with an infaliible disposition to be wicked as soon as possi- — 
ble, if there be any difference between these; and either of 


them will prove men to be born exceedingly depraved. Ihave 
before proved, that a native propensity to sin certainly follows 
from many things said of mankind in the scripture; but what 
intend now, is to prove by direct scripture-testimony, that all 
mankind, in their first state, are really of a wicked character. 


To this purpose, exceeding full, express, and abundant is — 
that passage of the apostle, in Rom. re 9—24. which I shall set — 


down at large, distinguishing the universal terms which are 
here so. often repeated, by a distinct character. The apostle 
having in the first. chapter (yer. 16, 17.). laid down his proposi- 


— 
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tion, that none can be saved in any other way than through the 
righteousness of God, by faith in Jesus Christ, he proceeds to 
prove this point, by showing g particularly that ail are in them- 
selves wicked, and without any righteousness of their own. 
First, he sachs on the wickedness of the Gentiles, in the first 
chapter; next, on the wickedness of the Jews, in the second 
chapter. And then, in this place, he comes to sum up the 
matter, and draw the conclusion in the words following: 
*‘ What then, are we better than they? No, in no wise; for 
we have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
ALL under sin: As it is written, there is NONE righteous, No, 
NOT ONE; there is NoNE that understandeth; there is NONE 
that secketh after God; they are ALL gone out of the way; 
they are TOGETHER ae unprofitable; there is None that 
doeth good, No, NoT one. Their throat is an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they have used deceit ; the poison of asps is 
under their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness ; 
their feet are swift to shed blood; destruction and misery are 
in their ways, and the way of peace they have not known; 
there is no fear of God before their eyes. Now we know, that 
whatsoever things the law saith, it saith to them that are 
under the law, that Every mouth may be stopped, and ALi 
THE WORLD may become guilty before God. Therefore by 
the deeds of the law, there shall no rLEsH be justified in his 
sight ; for by the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the 
righteousness of God without the law, is manifest, being wit- 
nessed by the law and the prophets; even the righteousness 
of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto ALL, and upon 
ALL them that believe ; forthere is No DIFFERENCE. For ALL 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. Being g jus- 
tified freely by his grace, through the redemption which is in 
Jesus Christ.” 

(Here the thing which I would prove, vz. that mankind 
in their first state, before they are interested in the benefits 
of Christ’s redemption, are universally wicked, is declared 
with the utmost possible fulness and precision. So that if here 
this matter be not set. forth plainly, expressly, and fully, it 
must be because no words can do it, and it is not in the power 
of language, or any manner of terms and phrases, however 
contrived aud heaped up one upon another, detqmennetely to 
signify any such thing. 

Dr. T. to take off the force of the whole, would have 
us to understand, (p. 10:—107.) that these passages quoted 
from the Psalms, and other parts of the Old Testament, do 
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not speak of all mankind, ‘nor of all the Jews ; but only of 
them of whom they were true. He observes, there were many 
that}were innocentand righteous; though there were also many, 

a strong party, that were wicked, corrupt, &c. of whom these — 

texts were to be understood. Concerning which I would ob> j 

serve the following things : ae | 

1. According to this, the universality) of the terms in these 
places, which the apostle cites from the Old Testament, ta 
prove that all the world, both Jews and Gentiles, are under ‘in, 

is nothing to his purpose. The apostle -uses universal 
terms in his proposition, and in his conclusion, that ALL are 
under sin, that EVERY MOUTH is stopped, ALL THE WORLD 
guilty,---that by the deeds of the law no. FLEsH can be justi- 
fied. And hechooses out a number of universal sayings or claus] 
ses out of the Old Testament, to confirm this universality ; 
as, There is none righteous ; no, not one: Ti hey are all gone 
out of the way ; there ts none that understandeth, Kc. But yet 
the universal terms found in them have no reference to any 
such universality, either in the collective, or personal sense; — 
no universality of the nations of the world, or of particular per- 
sons in those nations, or in any one nation in the world: “ But 
only of those of whom they are true! That is, there %s none of 

them righteous, of whom it is true, that they are not r¢ghteous ; _ 
no, not one ; therets none. that understand, of whom it is érue, 
that they understand not: they are all gone out of the way, of 
whom it is true, that they are gone out of the way, &c. Or 
these expressions are to be understood concerning that strong — 
party in Israel, in Davyid’s and Solomon’s days, and in the 
prophets’ days; they are to be understood of them universally, — 
And what is that to the apostle’s purpose ? How does such 
an universality of wickedness---that all were wicked in Israel, — 
who were wicked ; or, that there was a particular evil party, — 
all of which were wicked---confirm that universality which the — 
apostle would prove, viz. That all Jews and Gentiles, and the 
whole world, were wicked, and every mouth stopped, and that no 
Jlesh could be justified by their own righteousness, 

Here nothing can be said to abate the nonsense, but this, 
that the apostle would convince the Jews, that they were 
capable of being wicked, as well as other nations ; and to prove — 
it, he mentions some texts, which shew that there was a wicked 45 

q 


party in Israel, a thousand years ago. And, as to the uni- 

versal terms which happened to be in these texts, the apostle 
had no respect to them; but his reciting them is as it were 
accidental, they happened to be in some texts which speak of 


\ 
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an eyil party in Israel, and the apostle cites them as they are, 
not because they are any more to his purpose for the universal, 

terms, which happen to be in them. But let the reader look 
on the words of the apostle, and observe the violence of such 
a supposition. Particularly let the words of the.9th and 10th 
verses, and their connection, be observed. ll are under sin: | 
As it is written, there is none righteous; no, not one. How — 
plain is it, that the apostle cites that latter universal. clause out 
of the 14th Psalm, to confirm the preceding universal words of 
_his own proposition ? And yet it will follow from what Dr. T. 
supposes, that the universality of the terms in the last words, 
there is none righteous ; no, not one, hath no relation at all to 
that universality he speaks of in the preceding clause, to 
which they are joined, all are under sin: and is no mcre a 
confirmation of it, than if the words were thus, ‘There are some 
or there are many in Israel, that are not righteous.’ 

2. To suppose, the apostle’s design in citing these pas- 
sages, was only to prove to the Jews, that of old there was a 
considerable number of their nation that were wicked men, is 
to suppose him to have gone about to prove what none of the 
Jews denied, or made the least doubt of, even the Pharisees, 
the most self-righteous sect of them,-who went furthest in 
glorying in the distinction of their nation from other nations, 
as a holy people, knew it, and owned it; they openly con- 
fessed that their forefathers killed the pian Mat: xxiii. 29--- 
31. And if the apostle’s design had been only to refresh their 
memories, to put them in mind of the ancient wickedness 
of their nation, to lead to reflection on themselves as guilty of 
the like. wickedness, as Stephen does, Acts vii.) what need 
had he to go so far about to prove this--gathering up many sen- 
tences here -and there which prove, that their scriptures speak 
of some as wicked men---and then to prove, that the wicked 
men spoken of must be Jews, by this argument, that what 
things soever the law saith, it saith to them that are under the 
law, or that whatsoever the books of the Old Testament said, 
it must be understood of that people who had the Old Tes- 
tament? What need had the apostle of such an ambages as 
this, to prove to the Jews, that there had been many of their 
nation in past ages, which were wicked men ; when the Old 
Testament was full of passages that asserted this expressly, not 
only of a strong party, but of the nation in general? How 
much more would it have been to such a purpose, to have put 
them in mind of the wickedness of the people in general in 
worshipping the golden calf; of the unbelief, murmuring, 
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and pervetseness of the whole congregation in the wilderness, 
for forty years, as Svephen does? Which things he had no ' 
need to prove to be spoken of their nation, by any such in- ~ 
direct argument as this, Whatsoever things the law saith, it — 
saith to them that are under the law. . 

: 


3. It would have been impertinent to the apostle’s pur- 
pose, even as our author understands his purpose, for him to 
have gone about to convince the Jews, that there had beena — 
strong party of bad men in the time of David and Solomon, and 
the prophets. For Dr. T. supposes, the apostle’s aim isto prove 
the great corruption of both Jews and Gentiles when Christ — 
came into the world *. y 

In order the more fully to evade the clear and abundant 
testimonies to the doctrine of Original Sin, contained in this 
part of the holy scripture, our author says, the apostle is here 
speaking of bodies of people, of Jews and Gentiles in a collec- 
tive sense, as two great bodies into which mankind are divid- 
ed; speaking of them i in their collective capacity, and not with 
respect to particular persons; that the apostle’s design is to 
prove, that neither of these two great bodies, in their collec- 
tive sense, can be justified by law, because both were corrupt; 
and so that no more is implied, than that the generality of both 
were wicked t+. On this I observe, 

(1.) That this supposed sense disagrees extremely with 
the ¢erms and language which the apostle here makes use of. 
For according to this, we must understand, either, 

First, That the apostle means no urtrversality at all, but — 


| only the far greater part. But if the words which the apostle 


uses, do not most fully and determinately signify an univer- 
sality, no words ever used in the bible are sufficient to do it. 
I might challenge any man to produce any one paragraph in- 
the scripture, from the beginning to the end, where there is 
such a repetition and accumulation of terms, so strongly and 
emphatically and carefully, to express the most perfect and 
absolute universality; or any place to be compared to it. 
What instance is there in the scripture, or indeed in any other 
writing, when the meaning is only the much greater part, 
where this meaning is signified in such a manner, They are 
all,—They are all.—They are all—together,—every one,— all 
the world ; joined to multiplied negative terms, to shew the 
universality to be without exception; saying, There 1s no 


* See Key, § 307,310. + Page 102, 104, 117, 119, 120, and note on Rom. 
iii, 10—19. 
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flesh,—there is none,—there is none,—there ts none,—there is 
none, four times over; besides the addition of No, not one,— 
no, not one,—once and again! Or, 

Secondly, If any universality at all be allowed, it is only 
of the collective bodies spoken of ; and these collective bodies 
but two, as Dr. T. reckons them, viz. the Jewish nation, and 
the Gentile world ; supposing the apostle is here representing 
each of these parts of mankind as being wicked. But is this 
the way of men using language, when speaking of but two 
things, to express themselves in such universal terms, when 
they mean no more than that the thing affirmed is predicated 
of both of them? If aman speaking of his two feet as both lame, 
should say, All my feet are lame—They are all lame—All to- 
gether are become weak—None of my feet are strong—None of 
them are sound—No, not one; would not he be thought to be 
lame in his understanding, as well as his feet? When the apos- 
tle says, That every mouth may be stopped, must we suppose, 
that he speaks only of these two great collective bodies, figu- 
ratively ascribing to each of them a mouth, and means that 
these two mouths are stopped! Besides, according to our 
author’s own interpretation, the universal terms used in these 
texts, cited from the Olid Testament have no respect to those 
two great collective bodies, nor indeed to either of them; but 
to some in Jsrael, a particular disaffected party in that one na- 
tion, which was made up of wicked men. So that his interpre- 
tation is every way absurd and inconsistent. ; 

(2.) If the apostle is speaking only of the wickedness or 
guilt of great collective bodies, then it will follow, that also 
the justification he here treats of, is no other than the justifica- 
tion of such collective bodies. For, they are the same of whom 
he speaks as guilty and wicked, and who cannot be justefied 
by the works of the law, by reason of their being wicked. 
“Otherwise his argument is wholly disannuiled. If the guilt 
he speaks of be only of collective bodies, then what he argues 
from that guilt, must be only, that collective bodies cannot be 
justified by the works of the law, having no respect to the 
justification of particular persons. And indeed this is Dr. T.’s 
declared opinion. He supposes the apostle here, and in other 
parts of this epistle, is speaking of men’s justification con- 

_ sidered only as in their collective capacity*. But the con- 
trary is most manifest, The 26th and zsth verses of this 


¥ See note on Rom, iii. 10—19. Chap, vy, 11, and Chap, ix. 50; 32, 
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third chapter, cannot, without the utmost violence, be under- 
stood otherwise than of the justification of particular persons. 
That he might be just, and the justifier of wim that believeth in 
Jesus.---Therefore we conclude that A MAN ts justified by faith, 
without the deeds of the law. So chap. iv. 5. But to nim that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
His faith ts counted for righteousness. And what the apostle 
cites in the 6th, 7th and 8th verses from the book of Psalms, 
evidently shews, that he is speaking of the justification of 
particular persons. ven as David also describeth the blessed- 
ness of THE MAN unto whom God imputeth righteousness with- 
out works, saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered. David says these things in the 32d 
Psalm, with a special respect to his own particular case; there 
expressing the great distress he was in, while under a sense 
of personal sin and guilt, and the great joy he had when God 
forgave him. 

And what can be plainer, that in the paragraph we have 
been upon, (Rom. iii. 20.) it is the justification of particular 
persons of which the apostle speaks. Therefore by the deeds of 
the law, there shall no flesh be justified in his sight. He refers 
to Psal. cxhii. 2, Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for 
an thy sight shall No MAN LivinG be justified. Here the Psalm- 
ist is not speaking of the justification of a nation, as a collec 
tive body, or of one of the two parts of the world, but of a par- 
ticular man. And it is further manifest, that the apostle is 
here speaking of personal justification, inasmuch as this place ~ 
is evidently parallel with Gal. iii. 10, 11. For as many as are of 
the works of the law, are under the curse: For it ts written, 
Cursed is EVERY ONE that continueth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them. But that No MAN 2s 
justified by the works of the law, is evident; for the just shall 
live by faith. Itis plain, that this place is parallel with that 
in the 3d of Romans, not only as the thing asserted is the 
same, and the argument by which it is proved---that all are 
guilty, and exposed to condemnation by the law.---But the 
same saying of the Old Testament is cited. (Gal. ii. 16.) 
Many other things demonstrate, that the apostle is speaking 
of the same justification in both places, which I omit for 
breyity’s sake. 

And besides all. these things, our author’s interpretation 
makes the apostle’s argument wholly void another way. The 
apostle is speaking of a certain subject which cannot be justifi- 
ed by the works of the law; and his argument is, that the 
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same subject is guilty, and is condemned by the law. If he 
means, that one subject, suppose a collective body or bodies, 
cannot be justified by the law, because another subject, ano- 
ther collective body, is condemned by the law, it is plain, the 
argument would be quite vain and impertinent. Yet thus the 
argument must stand according to Dr. T.’s interpretation. 
The collective bodies which he supposes are spoken of as 
wicked, and condemned by the law, considered as in their 
collective capacity, are those two, the Jewish nation, and the 
heathen world: But the collective body which he supposes 
the apostle speaks of as justified without the deeds of the law, 
is neither of these, but the christian church, or body of be- 
lievers ; which is a new collective body, a new creature, and 
a new man, (according to our author’s understanding of such 
phrases) which never had any existence before it was justified, 
and therefore never was wicked or condemned, unless it was 
with regard to the imdividuals of which it was constituted ; 
and it does not appear, according to our author’s scheme, that 
these individuals had before been generally wicked. For ac- 
cording to him, there was a number both among the Jews and 
Gentiles, that were righteous before. And how does it ap- 
pear, but that the comparatively few Jews and Gentiles, of 
which this new-created collective body was constituted, were 
chiefly of the best of each? 

So that in every view, this author’s way of explaining the 
passage appears vain and absurd. And so clearly and fully has 
the apostle expressed himself, that it is doubtless impossible 
to invent any other sense to put upon his words, than that 
which will imply, that all mankind, even every individual of the 
whole race, but their Redeemer himself, are in their first 
original state corrupt and wicked. 

Before I leave this passage, (Rom. iii. 9---24.) it may be 
proper to observe, that it not only is a most clear and full 
testimony to the native depravity of mankind, but alsa piainly 
declares that natural depravity to be total and exceeding 
great. It is the apostle’s manifest design in these citations 
from the Old Testament, to shew these three things. 1. 
That all mankind are by nature corrupt. 2. That every one 
is altogether corrupt, and as it were, depraved in every part. 
3. That they are in every part corrupt in an exceeding degree. 
With respect to the second of these, it is plain the apostle 
puts together those particular passages of the Old Testament, 
wherein most of those members of the body are mentioned, 
that are the soul’s chief instruments or organs of external 
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action. The hands (implicitly) in those expressions, They are 

together become unprofitable, There ts none that doth good. 

The throat, tongue, lips, and mouth, the organs of speech, in 

those words; ‘ Their throat is an open sepulchre: With their 

tongues they have used deceit: The poison of asps is under 

their lips; whose. mouth is full of cursing and bitterness.” 

The feet in those words, ver. 15. “ Their feet are swift to shed 

blood.” ‘These things together signify, that man is as it were 

all over corrupt in every part. And not only is the total cor-— 
ruption thus intimated, by enumerating the several parts, but _ 
also by denying all good; any true understanding or spiritual 
knowledge, any virtuous action, or so much as a truly virtuous 
desire, or seeking after God. ‘* There is none that understand- 
eth ; There is none that seeketh after God: There is none that 
doth good: The way of peace have they not known.’ And 
in general, by denying all true piety or religion in men in their 
first state, ver. 18. ‘* There is no fear of God before their 
eyes.’—The expressions also are evidently chosen to denote 
a most extreme and desperate wickedness of heart. An ex 
ceeding depravity is ascribed to every part: To the throat, 
the scent of an open sepulchre ; to the tongue and lips, deceit, 
and the poisgn of asps ; to the mouth, cursing and bitterness ; 
of their feet it is said, they are swift to shed blood: And with 
regard to the whole man, it is said, destruction and misery are 
in their ways, The representation is very strong of each of 
these things, wz. That a// mankind are corrupt; that every 
one is wholly and altogether corrupt; and also extremely and 
desperately corrupt. And it is plain, it is not accidental, that 
we have here such a collection of such strong expressions, so . 
emphatically signifying these things; but that they are chosen 
of the apostle on design, as being directly and fully to his 
purpose; which purpose appears in all his discourse in the 
whole of this chapter, and indeed from the beginning of the 
epistle. 


‘ SECT. IIl. 


Observations on Rom. v. 6—10. and Eph. ii. 3. with the Con- 
text, and Rom. vii. 


Another passage of this apostle, which shews that all who 
are made partakers of the benefits of Christ’s redemption, are 
in their first state wicked, desperately wicked, is Rom. v. 
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6—10. “ For when we were yet without strength, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous manu 
will one die; yet peradventure fora good man, some would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his love towards us, 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much 
more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. For if while we were enemies, we 
' were reconciled to God through the death of his Son; much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.”"—Here 
all for whom Christ died, and who are saved by him, are spoken 
of as being in their first state sinners, ungodly, enemies to God, 
exposed to divine wrath, and without strength, without ability 
to help themselves, or deliver their souls from this miserable 
state. 

Dr. T. says, the apostle here speaks of the Gentiles only 
an their heathen state, in contradistinction to the Jews; and 
that not of particular persons among the heathen Gentiles, or 
as to the state they were in personally; but only of the Gen- 
tiles collectively taken, or of the miserable state of that great 
collective body, the heathen world: And that these appella- 
tions, sinners, ungodly, enemies, &c. were names by which the 
apostles in their writings were wont to signify and distinguish 
the heathen world, in opposition to the Jews; and that in this 
sense these appellations are to be taken in their epistles, and 
in this place in particular*. And it is observable, that this way 
of interpreting these phrases in the apostolic writings is become 
fashionable with many late writers; whereby they not only 
evade several clear testimonies to the doctrine of original sin, 
but make void great part of the New Testament; on which 
account it deserves the more particular consideration. 

It is allowed to have been long common and customary 
‘among the Jews, especially the sect of the PAarvsees, in their 
pride, and confidence in their privileges as the peculiar people 
‘of God, to exalt themselves exceedingly above other nations, 
and greatly to despise the Gentiles, calling them by such 
names as sinners, enemies, dogs, &c. Themselves they account- 
ed, in general, (excepting the publicans, and the notoriously 
‘profligate) as the friends, the special favourttes and children 
of God; because they were the children of Abraham, were 
circumcised, and had the law of Moses, as their peculiar 
‘privileze, and as a wall of partition between them and the 
Gentiles. 


* Page 114—120. Seealso Dr, T.’s Paraph. and notes on the place, 
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But itis very remarkable, that a christian divine, who has 
studied the New Testament, and the epistle to the Romans in 
particular, so diligently as Dr, T. has done, should so strongly 
imagine that the apostles of Jesus Christ countenance and 
cherish these self-exalting, uncharitable dispositions and no- 
tions of the Jews which gave rise to such a custom, so far as ta 
fall in with that custom, and adopt that language of their 
pride and contempt; and especially that the apostle Paul : 
should doit, Itis a most unreasqnable imagination on nanyg 
accounts. 

1. The whole gospel dispensation is calculated entirely ta 
overthrow and abolish every thing to which this self-distin~ 
guishing, self-exalting language of the Jews was owing. 
It was calculated wholly to exclude such boasting, and to 
destroy the pride and self-righteousness which were the causes 
of it. It was calculated to abolish the enmity, and break — 
down the partition-wall between Jews and Gentiles, and of — 
twain, to make one new man, so making peace: to destroy all 
dispositions in nations and particular persons to despise one 
another, or to say one to another, stand by thyself, come not — 
near to me; for I am holier than thou; and to establish the 
contrary principles of humility, mutual esteem, honour — 
and love, and yniversal union, in the most firm and perfect — 
manner. 

2. Christ, when on earth, set himself, through the whole 
course of his ministry, to militate against this pharisaical spi- 
rit, practice, and language of the Jews ; by which they shewed 
so much contempt of the Gentiles, Publicans, and such as 
were openly lewd and vicious, and thus exalted themselves” 
above them ; calling them semners and enemies, and themselves — 
holy, and God’s children ; not allowing the Gentile to be their 
neighbour, &c, He condemned the Pharisees for not esteeming 
themselves sinners, as well as the Publicans ; trusting in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despising others. He 
militated against these things in his own treatment of some ~ 
Gentiles, Publicans, and others, whom they called senners, andy 
in what he said on those occasions *. 

He opposed these notions and manners of the Jews in his” 
parables +, and in his instructions to his disciples how to treat 


* Matth. villi. 5—13. Chap. ix. 9—13. Chap. xi. 19—24. Chap. xv. 2198, 
Luke vii. 37, to the end. Chap. xvii. 12—19. Chap. xix, 1—10. John iv. 9, &c. 
ver. 39, dc. Compare Luke x. 29, &cy 


+ Matth. xxi, 28--32. Chap. xxii, 1-10. Luke xiv. 16-24. Compare Luke 
xiii, 28, 29, 30. 


| 
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the unbelieving Jews* ; and in what he says to Nicodemus 
about the necessity of a new birth, even for the Jews, as weil as 
the unclean Gentiles with regard to their proselytism, which 
some of the Jews looked upon as a new birth. And in opposition 
to their notions of their being the children of God, because 
the children of Abraham, but the Gentiles by nature sinners 
and children of wrath, he tells them that even they were chil- 
dren of the devil+. 

3. Though we should suppose the apostles not to have 
been thoroughly brought off from such notions, manners, and 
language of the Jews, till after Christ’s ascension; yet after 
the pouring out of the spirit on the day of Pentecost, or at 
least, after the calling of the Gentiles, begun in the conver- 
sion of Cornelius, they were fully instructed in this matter, 
and effectually taught no longer to call the Gentiles wnclean, 
as a note of distinction from the Jews, Acts x. 28. which was 
before any of the apostolic epistles were written. 

4. Of allthe apostles, none were more perfectly instruct- 
ed in this matter, than Paul, and none so abundant in instructing 
others in it, this great apostle of the Gentiles. None of the 
apostles ead so much occasion to exert themselves against the 
forementioned notions and language of the Jews, in opposi- 
tion to Jewish teachers and judaizing Christians who strove 
to keep up the separation wall between Jews and Gentiles, and 
to ‘pak the former, and set. at nought the latter. 

. This apostle, in his epistle to the Romans, above all his 
ice puitiaus: exerts himself in a most elaborate manner, and 
and with his utmost skill and power, to bring the Jewish 
Christians off from every thing of this kind. He endeavours 
by all means that there might no longer be in them any re- 
mains of these old notions, in which they had been educated, 
of such a great distinction between Jews and Gentiles, as were 
expressed in the names they used to distinguish them by ; 
the Jews, holy children of Abraham, friends and children of 


* Matt. x. 14, 15. + John viii, 33,———44. 


It may also be observed, that John the Baptist greatly contradicted the Jews? 
opinion of themselves, as being a holy people, and accepted of God, because they 
were the children of brakam—and on that account better than the Heathen whom 
they called sinners, enemies. unclean, &c.—in baptizing the Jews as a polluted peo- 
ple, and sinners, asthe Jews used to baptize proselytes from among the Heathen ; 
Calling them to repentence as sznners, saying, Think not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our father ; for I say unto you, that God is able, of these stones, to raise 
up children unto Abraham ; and teaching the Pharisees, that instead of their being a 
holy generation, and children of God, as tay called themselves, they were a gene= 
ration of vipers. 
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God ; but the Gentiles, sinners, unclean, enemies, and the 
like. He makes it almost his whole business, from the be< 
ginning of the epistle, Rom. v. 6, c. to convince them that there 
was no ground for any such distinction, and to prove that in 
common, both Jews and Gentiles, all were desperately wicked, 
and none righteous, no not one. He tells them, chap. iii. 9. 
that the Jews were by no means better than the Gentiles; 
and (in what follows in that chapter) that there was no diffe- 
rence between Jews and Gentiles ; and represents all as with- 
out strength, or any sufficiency of their own in the affair of 
justification and redemption. And in the continuation of the 
same discourse, in the 4th chapter, he teaches that all who 
were justified by Christ, were in themselves ungodly ; and 


that being the children of Abraham was not peculiar to the — 


Jews. In this 5th chap. still in continuation of the same dis- 
course—on the same subject and argument of justification 
through Christ, and by faith in him---he speaks of Christ 
dying for the ungodly and sinners ; and those who were with- 
out strength or sufficiency for their own salvation, as he had 
done all along before. But now, it seems, the apostle by 
sinners and ungodly, must not be understood according as he 
used these words before ; but must be supposed to mean 
only the Gentiles as distinguished from the Jews ; adopting the 
language of those self-righteous, self-exalting, disdainful 
Judaizing teachers, whom he was with all his might opposing: 
countenancing the very same thing in them, which he had 
been from the beginning of the epistle discountenancing, and 
endeavouring to discourage, and utterly to abolish, with all 
his art and strength. ' 
One reason why the Jews looked on themselves better 
than the Gentiles, and called themselves holy, and the Gen- 
tiles stwners, was, thatthey had the daw of Moses. They made 
their boast ae the law. But the apostle shews them, that this 
was so far from making them better, that it condemned them, 
and was an occasion of their being simmers, in a higher de- 
gree, and more aggravated manner, and more effectually and 
dreadfully dead in sin * 
"Tt cannot be-juathy objected here, that this apostle did, 
in fact, use this laneuage, and call the Gentiles sinners, in 
contradistinction to the Jews, in what he said to Peter, Gal. ii. 
15,16. Wewho are Jews by nature, and not sinnets of the Gen- 
tiles, knowing that a man is not Justified by the works of the 
law, but by faith im Jesus Christ. It is true, that the apostle 


* See Chap. vii. 4-13. agreeably to those words of Christ, John v, 43» 
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here refers to this distinction, as what was usually made by 
the self-righteous Jews, between themselves and the Gentiles ; 
but not in such a manner as to adopt, or favour it; but on the 
contrary, so as plainly to shew his disapprobation of it; g. d. 
‘Though we were born Jews, and by nature are of that people 
which are wont to make their boast of the law, expecting to 
be justified by it, and trust in themselves that they are righ- 
teous, despising others, calling the Gentiles szzners, in dis- 
tinction from themselves; yet we being now instructed in the 
gospel of Christ, know better; we now know that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law; that we are all justified on- 
ly by faith in Christ, in whom there is no difference, no dis- 
tinction of Greek or Gentile, and Jew, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus.’ And this is the very thing he there speaks of, 
which he blamed Peter for; that by his withdrawing and se- 
parating himself from the Genfz/es, refusing to eat with them, 
&c. he had countenanced this self-exalting, self-distinguish- 
ing, separating spirit and custom of the Jews, whereby they 
treated the Genizles, as in a distinguishing manner, sinners 
and unclean, and not fit to come near them who were a holy 
people. 

6. The very words of the apostle in this place, shew plain- 
ly, that he uses the term sinners, not as signifying Gendiles, in 
opposition to Jews, but as denoting the morally evil, in opposi~ 
tion to such as are righteous or goad. This latter distinction 
between sinners and righteous is here expressed in plain 
terms. ‘ Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare to die; But 
God commended his love towards us, in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” By righteous men are doubt- 
less meant the same that are meant by such a phrase, through- 
out this apostle’s writings, throughout the New Testament, 
and throughout the Bible. Will any one pretend, that by the 
righteous man, for whom men would scarcely die, and by the 
good man, for whom perhaps some might even dare to die, is 
meant a Jew? Dr. T. himself does not explain it so, in his ex- 
position of this epistle ; and therefore is not very consistent 
with himself, in supposing, that in the other part of the dis- 
tinction the apostle means Genitles, as distinguished from the 
Jews. The apostle himself had been labouring abundantly, 


in the preceding part of the epistle, to prove, that the Jews 


were sinners in opposition to righteous; that all had sinned, | 
that all were under sin, and therefore could not be justified, 
VoL. Kk 
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could not be accepted as righteous, by their own righteous- 
ness. : 
7. Another thing which makes it evident that the apostle, 
when he speaks in this place of the szmners and enemies for 
whom Christ died, does not mean only the Genttles, is, that he 
includes himself among them, saying, while we were sinners, 
and when wE were enemies. 

Uur author from time to time says, the apostle, though 
he speaks only of the Gentiles in their heathen state, yet 
puis himself with them, because he was the apostle of the Gentiles. 
But this is very unreasonable. There is no more sense in it, 
than there would be in a father ranking himself among his 
children, when speaking to his children of the benefits they 
have by being begotten by himself; and saying, We chil- 
dren. Ov in a physician ranking himself with his patients, 
when talking to them of their diseases and cure; saying, We 
sick folks. ‘Paul being the apostle of the Gentiles to save 
them from their heathenism, is so far from being a reason for 
him to reckon himself among the heathen, that on the con- 
trary, it is the very thing that would render it in a peculiar 
manner unnatural and absurd for him so todo. Because, as 
the apostle of the Gentiles, he appears as their healer and 
Geliverer from heathenism; and therefore in that capacity, in 
a peculiar manner, appears in his distinction from the heathen, 
and in opposition to the state of heathenism. For it is by the 
most opposite qualities only, that he is fitted to be an apostle 
of the heathen, and recoverer from heathenism. As the clear 
light of the sun is what makes it a proper restorative from 
darkness ; and, therefore, the sun being spoken of as such a 
remedy, none ‘would suppose to be a good reason why it should 
be ranked among dark things. Besides, the apostle, in this 
epistle, expressly ranks himself with the Jews, when he speaks 

of them as distinguished from the Gentiles; as in Chap. iii. 9. 
What then? are we better than they? That is, are we Jews 
better than the Gentiles ? 

It cannot justly be alledged in opposition to this, that the 
apostle Peter puts himself with the heathen, 1 Pet. iv. 3. For 
the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will 


of the Gentiles; when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess — 
of wine, revellings, banguetings, and abominable tdolatries. For 


the apostle Peter (who by the way was not an apostle of the 
Gentiles) here does not speak of himself as one of the heathen, 
but as one of the church of Christ in general, made up of those 
who had been Jews, preselytes, and heathens, who were now 
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all one body, of which body he was a member. It is this 
society, therefore, and not the Gentzles, that he refers to in the 
pronoun us. He is speaking of the wickedness that the mem- 
bers of this body or society had lived in before their conver- 
sion; not that every member had lived in all those vices here 
mentioned, but some in one, others in another. Very parallel 
is the passage with that of the apostle Paul to Titus, Chap. 
iii. 3. For we ourselves also (i.'e. we of the christian church) 

_ were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, (some one lust and pleasure, others an- 
other) diving in malice, envy, hateful and hating one another, 
&c. There is nothing in this, but what is very natural. That 
the apostle, speaking fo the christian church, and of that 
church, confessing its former sins, should speak of himself 
as one of that society, and yet mention some sins that he 
personally had not been guilty of, and among others, hea- 
thenish idolatry, is quite a different thing from what it would 
have been for the apostle, expressly distinguishing those of 
the christians, which had been heathen, from those which had 
been Jews, to have ranked himself with the former, though he 
was truly of the latter, 

If a minister in some congregation in Hngland, speaking 
in a sermon of the sins of the nation, being himself of the na- 
tion, should say, ‘ We have greatly corrupted ourselves, and. 
provoked God by our deism, blasphemy, profane swearing, 
lasciviousness, venality, &c. speaking in the first person 
plural, though he himself never had been a deist, and per- 
haps none of his hearers, and they might also have been ge- 
nerally free from other sins he mentioned; yet there would 
be nothing unnatural in his thus expressing himself. But it 
would be quite a different thing, if one part of the British 
dominions, suppose our king’s American dominions, had uni- 
versally apostatized from christianity to deism, and had long 
been in such a state, and if one who had been born and brought 
up in England among christians, the country being universally 
christian, should be sent among them to shew them the folly 
and great evil of deism, and convert them to christianity ; 
and this missionary, when making a distinction between Lng- 
lish christians, and these deists, should rank himself the latter, 
and say, we American deists, wE foolish bind infidels, &c, 
This indeed would be very unnatural and absurd. 

Another passage of the apostle, to the like purpose with 

~ that which we have been considering in the 5th of Romans, 
is that in Eph. ii. 3.—And were by nature children of wrath, 
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even as others. This remains a plain testimony to the doctrine 
of original sin, as held by those who used to be called orthodox 
christians, after all the pains and art used to torture and pervert 
it. This doctrine is here not only plainly and fully taught, 
but abundantly so, if we take the words with the context; 
where christians are once and again represented as being, in 
their first state, dead in sin, and as guickened and raised up from 
such a state of death, in a most marvellous display of free, 
rich grace and love, and exceeding greatness of God’s power, Kc. 
With respect to those words (nue reve Ques ogyns,) Ve were 
by nature children of wrath, Dr. 'T. says, (p. 112---114,) “The — 
apostle means no more by this, than ¢ruly or really children of 
wrath; using a metaphorical expression, borrowed from the 
word that is ‘used to signify a true and genuine child of a fami- 
ly, in distinction from one that is a child only by adoption.” 
In which it is owned, that the proper sense of the phrase, is 
being a child by mature, in the same sense as a child by birth 
- or natural generation; but only he supposes, that here the 
word is used metaphorically. ‘The instance he produces as pa- 
rallel, to confirm his supposed metaphorical sense of the 
phrase, as meaning only truly, really, or properly children of 
wrath, vz. the apostle Paul’s calling Timothy his own son in the 
faith, (yes rexvov,) is so far from confirming his sense, that it 
is rather directly against.it. For doubtless the apostle uses the 
word here (yw) in its original signification, meaning his 
begotten son ; ynos- being the adjective from yom, offspring, or 
the verb, yavaw, to beget ; as much as to say, Zimothy my begot- 
ten son in the faith. For as there are two ways of being begot- 
ten, one natural, and the other spiritual; the first generation, 
and regeneration ; so the apostle expressly signifies which of 
these he means in this place, Timothy my begotten son In THE 
FAITH, in the same manner as he says to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 
iv.15. Ln Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel. 
To say, the apostle uses the word, gues, in Eph, ii. 3. only as 
signifyi ing real, true, and proper, is a most arbitrary interpreta- 
tion, having nothing to warrant it in the whole bible. The 
word gues; is no where used in this sense in the New Tes- 
tament *. 4 
Another thing which our author alleges to evade the force — 
of this, is, that the word rendered nature, sometimes signifies” 


* The following are all the other places where the word is used, Rom. 1. 26. 
and ii. 14. and ver. 27. and xi. 21. and ver. 24. thrice in that verse. 1 Cor, xi. 14. 
Gal. ii, 15. and iy. 8. Jam. iii. 7. twice in that yerse. and 2 Pet, i. 4. 


Gr 
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habit contracted by custom, or an acquired nature. But this is 
not its proper meaning. And it is plain, the word in its com- 
mon use, in the New Testament, signifies what we properly 
express in Hnglish by the word nature. There is but one 
place where there can be the least pretext for supposing it to 
be used otherwise; and that is 1 Cor. xi. 14. Doth not even 
nature self teach you, that if a man have long hair, it 1s a shame 
unto hin? And even here there is, I think, no manner of 
reason for understanding nature otherwise than in the proper 
sense, The emphasis used (aurn  Qucis,) nature ITSELF, sbews 
that the apostle does not mean custom, but nature in the proper 
sense. It is true, it was long custom which made having the 
head covered a token of subjection, and a feminine appear- 
ance; as it is custom that makes any outward action or word a 
sign or signification of any thing. But nature zfse/f, nature in 
its proper sense, teaches, that it isa shame for a man to appear 
with the established signs of the female sex, and with significa- 
tions of inferiority, &c. As nature itself shews it to be a 
shame for a father to bow down or kneel to his own child or 
servant, or for men to bow to an idol, because bowing down is 
by custom an established token or sign of subjection and sub- 
mission. Such a sight therefore would be unnatural, shocking 
toa man’s very nature. So nature would teach, that it is a 
shame for a woman to use such and such lascivious words or 
gestures, though it be custom that establishes the unclean sig- 
nification of those gestures and sounds. 

It is particularly unnatural and unreasonable, to understand 
the phrase, (rx Ques) in this place, any otherwise than in 
the proper sense, on the following accounts. 1. It may be ob- 
served, that both the words, sswa and Qucis, in their original 
signification, have reference to birth or generation. So the 
word ¢veis, from ¢vw, which signifies to beget or bring forth young 
or to bud forth, as a plant, that brings forth young buds and 
branches. And so the word zx comes from zxrw, which sig- 
nifies to bring forth children —2. As though the apostle took 
care by the word used here, to signify what we are by birth, 
he changes the word he used before for children. In the pre- 
ceding verse he used ua, speaking of the children of disobe- 
dience ; but here zx, which is a word derived, as observed, 
from sixrw to bring forth a child, and more properly signifies a 
begotten or born child.—3. It is natural to suppose that the 
apostle here speaks in opposition to the pride of some, especi- 
ally the Jews, (for the church in Ephesus was made up partly 
of Jews, as well as the chuych in Rome) who exalted themselves 
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in the privileges they had by birth, because they were born — 


the children of 4braham, and were Jews by nature, Quca Tadasos, 
as the phrase is, Gal. ii. 15. In opposition to this proud con- 
ceit, he teaches the Jews, that notwithstanding this they were 
by nature children of wrath, even as others, i. e. as well as the 
Gentiles, which the Jews had been taught to look upon as 
sinners, and out of favour with God by nature, and born chil- 
dren of wrath.—4. It is more plain, that the apostle uses the 
word nature in its proper sense here, because he sets what they 
were by nature, in opposition to what they are by grace. In 
this verse, the apostle shews what they are by nature, viz. 
children of wrath; and in the following verses he shews, how 
very different their state is by grace; saying, ver. 5. By grace 
ye are saved; repeating it again ver. 8. By grace ye are saved. 
But if, by being children of wrath by nature, were meant no 
more than only their being really and truly children of wrath, 
as Dr. T. supposes, there would be no opposition in the signifi- 
cation of these phrases; for in this sense they were by nature 
in a state of salvation, as much as by mature children of wrath ; 
for they were truly, really, and properly in a state of sal- 
vation. 


_~ If we take these words with the context, the whole abun-. 


‘dantly proves, that by nature we are fotally corrupt, without 
any good thing in us. For if we allow the plain scope of the 
place, without attempting to hide it by doing extreme violence 
to the apostle’s words, the design here is strongly to establish 
this point; That what christians have that is good in them, or 
in their state, is 7 no part of it naturally in themselves, or from 
themselves, but is wholly from divine grace, all the gift of God, 
and his workmanship, the effect of his power, his free and won- 
derful love. None of our good works are primarily from ourselves, 
but with respect to them all, we are God’s workmanship, created 
unto good works, as it were out of nothing. Not somuch as faith 
ztself, the first’principle of good works in christians, is of them- 
selves, butthat7s the giftef God. Therefore the apostle compares 
the work of God, in forming christians to true virtue and holi- 
ness, not only to anew creation,but a resurrection, or raising from 
the dead. ver. 1. You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins. And again, ver. 5. Even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ. In speaking of Chris- 
tians being quickened with Christ, the apostle has reference to 
what he had said before, in the latter part of the foregoing chap. 

of God manifesting the exceeding greatness of his power towards 

- Christian converts in their conversion, agreeable to the operation 
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of his mighty power, when he raised Christ from ihe dead. So 
that it is plain by every thing in this discourse, the apostle would 
signify, that by nature we have no goodness; but are as desti- 
tute of it as a dead corpse is of life. And that all goodness, all 
good works, and faith the principle of all, are perfectly the gift 
of God’s grace, and the work of his great, almighty, and ex+ 
ceeding excellent power. I think, there can be need of nothing 
but reading the chapter, and minding what is read, to convince 
all who have common understanding, of this; whatever any of 
the most subtle critics have done, or ever can do, to twist, rack, 
perplex, and pervert the words and phrases here used. 

Dr. T. here again insists, that the apostle speaks only of 
the gentiles in their heathen state, when he speaks of those 
that were dead in sin, and by nature children of wrath; and that 
though he seems to include himself among those, saying, wE 
were by nature children of wrath, wE were dead in sins; yet he 
only puts himself among them because he was the apostle of 
the Gentiles. The gross absurdity of this may appear from 
what was said before. But besides the things which have been 
already observed, there are some things which make it pecu- 
liarly unreasonable to understand it so here. It is true, the 
greater partéof the church of Hphesus had been heathens, and 
therefore the apostle often has reference to their heathen state, 
in this epistle. But the words in this chap. il. 3. plainly shew, 
that he means himself and other Jews in distinction from the 
Gentiles ; for the distinction is fully expressed. After he had 
told the “phestans, who had been generally heathen, that they 
had been dead in sin, and had walked according to the course 
of this world, &c. (ver. 1 and 2.) he makes a déstinclion, and 
says, among whom weE Atso had our conversation, &c. and were 
by nature children of wrath, EVEN AS OTHERS. Here first he 
changes the person; whereas, before he had spoken in the 
second person, YE were dead,—yE in time past walked, &c. 
now he changes stile, and uses the first person, in a most mani- 
fest distinction, among whom we atso, that is, we Jews, as well 
as ye Gentiles: not only changing the person, but adding a 
particle of distinction, also; which would be nonsense, if he 
meant the same without distinction. And besides all this, 
more fully to express the distinction, the apostle further adds 
a pronoun of distinction; we also, even as OTHERS, Or we as 
well.as others: Most evidently having respect to the notions, 
So generally entertained by the Jews, of their being much bet- 
ter than the Gentiles, in being Jews by nature, children of 
Abraham, and children of God; when they supposed the 
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Gentiles to be utterly cast off, as born aliens, and by nature 
children of wrath: In opposition to this, the apostle says, 
‘ We Jews, after all our glorying in our distinction, were by 
nature children of wrath, as well as the rest of the world? 
And a yet further evidence, that. the apostle here means to 
include the Jews, and even himself, is the universal term he 
uses, Among whom also we ati had our conversation, &c. 
Though wickedness was supposed by the Jews to be the 
course of this world, as to the generality of mankind, yet they 
supposed themselves an exempt people, at Jeast the Pharisees, 
and the devout observers of the law of Moses, and traditions 
of the elders; whatever might be thought of pudlicans and 
harlots. But in opposition to this, the apostle asserts, that 
they all were no better by nature than others, but were to be 


reckoned among the children of disobedience, and children of 


wrath, 

Besides, if the apostles chooses to put himself among the 
Gentiles, because he was the apostle of the Gentiles, I would 
ask, why does he not do so in the 11th verse of the same 
chapter, where he speaks of the Gentile state expressly ? 


Remember that xe being in time past Gentiles in the flesh. 


Why does he here make a distinction between She Gentiles 
and himself? Why did he not say, Let us remember, that we 
being in time past Gentiles ? And why does the same apostle, 
even universally, make the same distinction, speaking either 
in the second or third person, and never in the first, where 
he expressly speaks of the Gentilism of those to whom he 
wrote, or of whom he speaks, with reference to their distine- 
tion from the Jews? So every where in this same epistle; as 
in chap. i. 12, 13. where the distinction is made just in the 
same manner as here, by the change of the person, and by the 
distinguishing particle, also: That we should be to the praise of 
his glory who first trusted in Christ, the first believers in Christ 
being of the Jews, before the Gentiles were called) im whom 


YE ALSO, trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel © 


of your salvation. And in all the following part of this second 
chapter, as ver. 11, 17, 19, and 22. in which last verse the same 
distinguishing particle again is used; Jn whom-yYE Atso are 
builded together for an habitation of God through the spirit *: 


* See also the following chapters, clap. ili. 6. and iv. 1%. And not only in this 
epistle, but constantly in other epistles; as Rom. i. 12, 15, chap. xi. 13, 14. 17, 18, 
19, 20,21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28,50, 31. chap xv. 1s, 16. 1 Cor. xii. 2 Gal. iy. 8. 
Col. i. 27, chap. ii, 13, 1 Thess, i. 5) 6, 9, chap. ii. 13, 14 15. 16. 


Sgers tit! Proofs from Rom. v. 6—10, Kc. 269 


Though I am far from thinking our author’s exposition 
of the viith. chap. of Romans to be in any wise agreeable to 
the true sense of the apostle, yet it is needless eke to stand, 


’ particularly to examine it; because the doctrine of orice 


sin may be argued not the less strongly, though we should 
allow the thing wherein he mainly differs from such as he op- 
poses in his interpretation, wiz. That the apostle does not speak 
inhis own name, or to represent the state of a true Christian, 
but as representing the state of the Jews under the law. For 
even on this supposition, the drift of the place will prove, 
that every one who is under the law, and with equal reason 
every one of mankind, zs carnal, sold under sin, in his first 
state, and till delivered by Christ. For it is plain, that the 
apostle’s design is to shew the insufficiency of the law to give 
life to any one whatsoever. This appears by what he says 
when he comes to draw his conclusion, in the continuation of 
this discourse ; chap. viil. 3. * Jor what the law could not do 
an that rt was weak through theflesh: God sending his own son, 
&c. Our author supposes what is here spoken of, viz. “ that 
the law cannot give life, because it is weak through the flesh,” 
is true with respect to every one of mankind +. And when the 
apostle gives this reason, in that i is weak through the flesh, 
itis plain, that by the jlesh, which here he opposes to the spzrzt, 
he means the same thing which in the preceding part of the 
same discourse, in the foregoing chapter, he had called by the 
name flesh, ver. 5,14, 18. and the law of the members, ver. 23. 
and the body of death, ver. 24. This is what, through this chap- 
ter, he insists on as the grand hindrance why the law could 
not give life ; just as he does in his conclusion, chap. viii. 3. 
Which, in his last place, is given as a reason why the law can- 
not give life to any of mankind. And it being the same reason 
of the same thing, spoken of in the same discourse, in the for- 
mer part of it—this last place being the conclusion, of which 
that former part is the premises—and inasmuch as the reason 
there given is being in the flesh, and being carnal, sold under 
sin ; Therefore, taking the whole of the apostle’s discourse, 
this is justly understood to be a reason why the law cannot give 
life to any of mankind; and cousqanent ly, that a// mankind 
are in the flesh, and are carnal, sold under sin, and so remain 


till delivered by Christ: And "consequently, all mankind in 


* Dr. T. himself reckons this a part of the same discourse or paragraph, in the 
division he makes of the epistle, in his paraphrase, and noles upon it. 
+ See note on Rom. y. 20. 
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their first original state are very sinful; which was the thing to 
be proved. 


CHAP IV. . 
Containing Observations on Rom. y. 12. to the End. 
SECT.1. 
Remarks on Dr. Ts way of explaining this Text. 


‘The following things are worthy of notice, concerning our 
author’s exposition of this remarkable passage. _ j 

I. He greatly insists, that by death in this place no more: 
is meant, thanthat death which we all die, wheu this present 
life is extinguished, and the body returns to the dust. That 
no more is meant in the 12,14, 15, and 17th verses. (P. 27.) 
he declares as evidently, clearly, and infallibly so, because the- 
apostle is still discoursing on the same subject ; plainly imply- 
ing, that infallibly the apostle means no more by death, 
throughout this paragraph on the subject. But as infallible 
as this is, if we believe what Dr. T. says elsewhere, it must 
needs be otherwise : for, (p. 120. S.) speaking of those words 
in Rom. vi. 23. The wages of sin 1s DEATH, but the gift of God 
7s ETERNAL LIFE, through Jesus Christ our Lord, he says, 
«* Death in this place is widely different from the “death we 
now die ; as it stands there opposed io eternal life, which is the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ, it manifestly signifies efer-. 
nal death, the second death, or that death which they shall 4ere- 
after die, who live after the flesh.” But the death, (in the 
conclusion of the paragraph we are upon) that comes by Adam 
and the life that comes by Christ, (in the last verse of the’ 
chapter,) is opposed to eternal life just in the same maniier as in 
the last verse of the next chapter: Zhat as sin has reigned 
unto DEATH, even so might grace reign through righteousness, 
unto ETERNAL LIFE, by Jesus Christ our Lord. So that by 
our author’s own argument, death in this place also, is mani 
Sestly widely dy afferent from the death we now die, as it stands 
here opposed to eternal life, through Jesus Christ ; and signifies 
eternal death, the second death. And yet this is a part of the 
same discourse, begun in the 12th verse; as reckoned by Dr, 


’ 
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T. himself in his division of paragraphs, in his paraphrase and 
‘notes on the epistle. So that if we will follow-him, and admit 
his reasonings in the various parts of his book, here is manifest 
proof, against znfallible evidence! So that it is true, the apostle 
throughout this whole passage on the same subject, by death, 
evidently, clearly, and infallibly means no more than that death 
we now die, when this life 1s extinguished ; and yet by death, 
in some part of this passage, is meant something widely different 
From the death we now die—MAanirEstLy eternal death, the second 
death. 

But had our author been more consistent with Azmself, in 
laying it down as certain and infallible, that because the apostle 
has a special respect to temporal death, in the 14th verse, 
© Death reigned from Adam to Moses,” therefore he means no 
more in the several consequent parts of this passage, yet he is 
doubtless too confident and positive in this matter. This ‘is 
no more evident, clear, and infallible, than that Christ meant 
by perishing—in Luke xiii. 5. when he says, J ¢ell you, Nay, 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish—no more than 
such a temporal death, as came on those who died by the fall 
of the tower of Siloam, spoken of in the preceding words of 
the same speech; and no more infallible, than that by He, 
Christ means nd more than this temporal life, in each part of 
that qne sentence—Matth. x. 39, He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his \ife for my sake, shall find it— 
because in the first part of each clause he has respect especi- 
ally to temporal life *: 

The truth of the case, with respect to what the apostle 
here intends by the word death, is this, viz. The whole of that 
death which he, and the scripture every where, speaks of as 
the proper wages and punishment of sin, including death 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal; though in some parts of this 
discourse he has a more special respect to one part of this 


* There are many places parallel with these, as John xi. 25, 26. I am the 
resurrection, und the life: He that believeth in mey though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
And whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never die. Were both the words, life 
and death, are used with this variation; Iam the resurrection and the lifey meaning 
spiritual and eternal life; He that believeth in me, though he were dead, having respect 
to temporal death, yet shall he live, with respect to spiritual life, and the restoration of 
the life of the body. And whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die, means 
ing aspiritualand eternal death. Soin John vi. 49,50. Your fathers did eat manna in 
the Wilderness, and are dead, having respect chiefly to temporal death. This is the 
bread which comeih down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die, i.e. hy 
the loss of spiritual life, and by eternal death. (See also ver. 58.) And in the next 
verse, If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever, have eternal life. So ver. 54. 
See another like instance, John v, 24—29. a 
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whole, in others to another, as his argument leads him ; with- 
out any more variation than is quite common in the same dis- 
course. That life, which the scripture speaks of as the re- 
ward of righteousness, is a whole containing several parts, v3. 
The life of the body, union of soul and body, and the most 
perfect sensibility, activity, and felicity of both, which is the 
chief thing. In like manner the death, which the scripture 
speaks of as the punishment of sin, is a whole including the 
death of the body and the death of the soul, and the eternal, 
sensible, perfect destruction and misery of both. It is this 
Jatter whole, that the apostle speaks of by the name of death 
in this discourse, in Rom. vy. though in some sentences he has 
a more special respect to one part, in others to another: And 
this, without changing the signification of the word. For 
having respect to several things-included in the extensive 
signification of the word, is not the same thing as using the 
word in several distinct significations. As for instance, the 
appellative, man, or the proper name of any particular man, 
is the name of a whole, including the different parts of soul 
and body. And if any one in speaking of James or John, 
should say, he was a wise man, and a beautiful man; in the 
former part of the sentence, respect would be had more espe- 
cially to his soul, in the latter to his body, in the word man: 
But yet without any proper change of the signification of the 
name to distinct senses. In John xxi. 7. it is said, Peter was 
naked, and in the following part of the same story it is said, 
Peter was grieved. In the former proposition, respect is had 
especially to his body, in the latter to his soul: But yet here 
is no proper change of the meaning of the name, Pefer. And 
as to the apostle’s use of the word death in the passage now 
under consideration, on the supposition that he in general 
means the whole of that death which is the wages of sin, there 
is nothing but what is perfectly natural in supposing that—in 
order to evince that death, the proper punishment of sin, 
comes on ajl mankind in consequence of Adam’s sin—he 
should take notice of that part of this punishment which is 
visible in this world, and which every body therefore sees does 
in fact come on all mankind, (as in ver. 14.) And is it not 
equally natural from thence to infer, that all mankind are ex- 
posed to the whole of that death which is the proper punish- 
ment of sin, whereof temporal death is a part, and a visible 
image of the whole, and (unless changed by divine grace) an 
introduction to the principal, and infinitely the most dreadful 
part? 
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II. Dr. T.’s explanation of this passage makes wholly in- 
significant those first words, By one man sin entered into the 
world, and leaves this proposition without any sense at all. 
The apostle had been largely and elaborately representing, 
how the whole world was full of sin, both among Jews and 
Gentiles, and all exposed to death and condemnation. It is 
plain, that in these words he would tell us how this came to 
pass, namely, that the sorrowful event came by one man, even 
the first man. That the world was full of sin, and full of 
death, were two great and notorious facts, deeply affecting the 
interests of mankind ; and they seemed very wonderful facts, 
drawing the attention of the more thinking part of mankind 
every where, who often asked this question, Whence comes 
evil, moral and natural evil? It is manifest, the apostle here 
means to tell us, how these came into the world, and came to ' 
prevail in it as they do.\ But all that is meant, according to 
Dr. Ts interpretation, is “ He begun transgression*.” As 

if all that the apostle meant, was, to tell us who happened to 
sin first; not how such a malady came upon the world, or how 
any one in the world, besides ddam himself, came by such a 
distemper. The words of the apostle, By one man sin enter- 
ed INTO THE worLD, and death by sin, shew the design to 
be, to tell us how these evils came, as affecting the state of 
the world; and not only as reaching one man in the world. 
If this were not plain enough in itself, the words immediately 
following demonstrate it ; dnd so death passed upon ALL MEN, 
Sor that all have sinned. By sin being in the world, the apostle 
does not mean being in the world only in that one instance of 
Adam’s first transgression, but being abroad in the world, 
among the inhabitants of the earth, in a wide extent, and con- 
tinued series of wickedness; as is plain in the first words of 
the next verse, For until the law, sin was IN THE WORLD. 
And therefore when he gives us an account how it came to 
be in the world, or, which is the same thing, how it enfer- 
ed into the world, he does not mean only coming in one 
instance. . 

If the case were as Dr. T. represents, that the sin of 
Adam, either in its pollution or punishment, reached none but 
himself, any more than the sin of any other man, it would be 
no more proper to say, (that by one man sin entered inio the 
world, than if—were it inquired, how mankind came into 
America, and there had anciently been a ship of the Pheni- 
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clans wrecked at sea, and a single man of the crew was driven 
on this continent, and here died as soon as he reached the 
shore—it should be said, By that one man mankind came into 
America, } 

Besides, it is not true, that by one man, or by Adam, sin 
entered into the world, in Dr. T.’s sense : For it was not he 
but Eve, that began transtression: By one man Dr. T. under- 
stands dam, as the figure of Christ. And it is plain, that it 
was for Azs transgression, and not /ve’s, that the sentence of 
death was pronounced on mankind after the fall, Gen. iii. 19. 
It appears unreasonable to suppose the apostle means to in- 


clude Eve, when he speaks of Adam ; for he lays great stress 


on it, that it was By ONE, repeating it several times. 


Il]. In like manner this author brings to nothing the sense . 


of the causal particles, in such phrases as these, so often re- 
peated, Death sy stn, ver. 12. Jf THroucH the offence of one, 
many be dead, ver. 15. By one that sinned,—judgment was By 
one to condemnation, ver. 16. By one man’s offence, death 


reigned By one, ver. 17. By the offence of one, judgment came 


zpon all, Kc. ver. 18. By one man’s disobedience, ver. 19. 
These causal particles, so variously repeated, unless we make 
mere nonesense of the discourse; signify some connection and 
dependence, by some sort of influence of that sin of one man, 


or some tendency to that effect, which is so often said to come 


By it. But according to Dr. T. there can be no real depen- 
dence or influence in the case, of any sort whatsoever. There 
is no connection by any za‘ural influence of that one act to 
make all mankind mortal. Our author does not pretend to 
account for this effect in any such manner, but im another most 
diverse, viz. A gracious act of God, laying mankind under af- 
fiction, toil, and death, from special favour and kindness. 
Nor can there be any dependence of this effect on that trans~ 
gression of Adam, by any moral influence, as deserving such 
a consequence, or exposing to it on any moral account: For 
he supposes, that mankind are not in this way exposed to the 
least degree of evil. Nor has this effect any legal dependence 


on that sin, or any connection by virtue of amy antecedent © 


constitution, which God had established with Adam: For he 
insists, that in that threatening, Zr the day Ly thou eatest thou 
shalt die, there is not a word said of his posterity ; (p. 8.) And 
death on mankind, according to him, cannot come by virtue 
of that legal constitution with Adam ; because the sentence 
by which it came was after the annulling and abolishing that 


constitution; (p. 113.8.) And it is manifest, that this con= 
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sequence cannot be through any kind of tendency of that sin 
to such an effect ; because the effect comes only as a benefit, 
and is the fruit of mere fayour: But sin has no tendency, either 
natural or moral, ta benefits, and divine favours. And thus 
that sin of Adam could neither be the efficient cause, nor the 
procuring cause ; neither the natural, moral, nor legal cause ; 
nor an exciting and moving cause, any more than Adam’s eat- 
ing of any other tree of the garden. And the only real rela- 
tion that the effect can have to that Sin, is a relation 
as to time, vz. that it is affer it. And when the matter is 
closely examined, the whole amounts to no more than this, 
that God is pleased, of his mere good will and pleasure, to 
bestow a greater favour upon us, than he did upon Adam in 
innocencey, after that sin of his eating the forbidden fruit ; 
which sin we are no more concerned in, than in the sin of the, 
king of Pegu, or the emperor of China. 

IV. It is altogether inconsistent with the apostle’s scope, 
and the import of what he says, to suppose that the death 
of which he here speaks, as coming on mankind by Adam’s 
sin, comes not as a punishment, but only asa favour. It quite 
makes void the opposition, in which the apostle sets the con~ 
sequences of Adam’s sin, and the consequences of the grace 

_ and righteousness of Christ. They are set in opposition to each 
other, as opposite effects, arising from opposite causes, through- 
out the paragraph : One, as the just consequence of an offence ; 
the other, a free gift, ver. 15---18. Whereas, according to 
this scheme, there is no such opposition in the case ; both are 
benefits, ard both are free gifts. A very wholesome medi- 
cine to save from perishing, ordered by a kind father, or a 
shield to preserve from an enemy, bestowed by a friend, is as 
much a free gift as pleasant food. ; The death that comes by 
Adam, is set in opposition te the life and happiness that comes 
by Christ, as being the fruit of sim, and judgment for sin :) when 
the latter is the fruit of divine grace, ver. 15, 17, 20, 21. 
Whereas, according to our author, both came by grace. Death 
comes on mankind by the free kindness and love of God, much 
more truly and properly than by ddam’s sin. Dr. T. speaks 
of it as coming by- occasion of Adam’s sin: But, as I have 
observed, it is an occasion without any influence. Yet the 
proper cause zs God’s grace. So that the true cause is wholly 
good. Which, by theway, is directly repugnant to the apostle’s 
doctrine in Rom. vil. 13. Was then that which is good, made 


| death unto me? God forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, 


working death in me by that whichis good. Where the apostle - 
| mtterly rejects any such suggestion, as though that which is 
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good were the proper cause of death ; and signifies that sin is 


the proper cause, and that which is good, only the occasion. 


But according to this author, the reverse is true : That which 
is good in the highest sense, even the love of God, and a di- 
vine gracious constitution, is the proper cause of “death, and 
sin only the occasion. , 

But to return, it’ * plain, that death by Adam, and life, 
and happiness by Christ, are here set in opposition; the latter 
being spoken of as good, the other as evil; one as the effect 
of righteousness, the other of an offence ; one of the fruit of obe- 
dience, the other of disobedience ; one as the fruit of God’s 
Favour, in consequence of what was pleasing and acceptable to 
him, but the other the fruit of Ais displeasure, in consequence 
of what was displeasing and hateful to him; the latter coming by 
Justification, the former by the condemnation of the subject. But 
according to the scheme of our author, there can be no ai 
sition in any of these respects: The death here spoken of, 
neither comes as an evi/, nor from an evel cause ; either an evil 
efficient cause, or procuring cause nor at all as any testimony 
of God’s displeasure to the subject, but as properly the effect 
of his favour, no less than that which is spoken of as coming 
by Christ; yea, as much as an act of susTIFICATION of the 
subject ; as he understands and explains the word justification ; 
for both are by a grant of favour, and are instances of mercy 
and goodness. And he abundantly insists upon it, that “ any 
grant of favour, ANy instance of mercy and goodness, whereby 
God delivers and exempts from any kind of danger, suffering, 
or calamity, or confers any favour, blessing, or privilege, 
is called justification in the scripture-sense and use of the 
word *.” 

Moreover, our author makes void the grand and funda- 


mental opposition---to illustrate which is the chief scope of | 
this whole passage---between the first amd second Adam ; in — 


the death that comes by one, and the life and happiness by the 


other. For, according to his doctrine, both come by Christ the — 


second Adam; both by his grace, righteousness, and obe- 
dience : The death to which God sentenced mankind ; (Gen. 
iil. 19.) being a great deal more properly and truly by Christ, 
than by ddam. For, according to him, that sentence was not 
pronounced on the basis of the covenant with dd@m; because 


that was abrogated, and entirely set aside, as he largely im-- 
; 
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* Key, § 374, where it isto be observed, that he himself putsthe word any 


in capital letters. The same thing ip substance is often asserted elsewhere, Ang — 
this indeed is his main point in what he calls the frue gospet-sch cheme, 
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sists for many pages together, (p. 113---120.5) “This co- 
venant with ddam was disannulled-immediately after ddam 
sinned. Even before God passed sentence updn Adam, grace 
was introduced.” ‘* The death that mankind are the subjects 
of now, stands under the covenant of grace.”--=In the counsel 
and appointment of God, it stood in this very light, even 
before the sentence of death was pronounced upon ddam : 
and consequently, death is no proper and legal punishment 
of sin.” And he often insists, that it comes only as a favour 
and benefit; and standing, as be says, under the covenant 
of grace, which is by Christ, therefore is truly one of the 
benefits of the new covenant, which comes by Christ, the 
second Adam. For he himself is decided, to use his own 
words *, ‘ That all the grace of the gospel is dispensed to us, 
IN; BY Or THROUGH the son of God.” ‘ Nothing is clearer 
(says he +) from the whole current of scripture, than that all 
the mercy and Jove of God, and all the blessings of the gos- 
pel, from first to last, are 1n; By, and THRouGcH Christ, and 
particularly by his blood, by the redemption that is in him. 
This can bear no dispute among Christians.”” What then be- 
comes of all this discourse of the apostle’s, about the great 
difference and opposition between 4dam and Christ ; as death 
is by one, and eternal life and happiness by the other? This 
grand distinction between the two Adams, it seems, and the 
other instances of opposition and difference here insisted on--as 
_ between the effects of stn and righteousness, the consequences 
of obedience and disobedience, of the offence andthe free gift, 
judgment and grace, condemnation and justification---all come 
‘to nothing. And this whole discourse of the apostle; wherein 
he seems to labour much, as if it were to set forth some very 
grand and most important distinction and oppositions in the state 
of things, as derived from the two great heads of mankind, 
proves nothing but a multitude of words without meaning, or 
_ rather a heap of inconsistencies. 
V. Our author’s own doctrine intirely makes void what he 
supposes to be the apostle’s argument, in the 13th and i4th 
_ verses, in these words ; For until the law, sin was in the world: 
_ but sin 1s not imputed where there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sinned 
after the stmilitude of Adam’s transgression. - 
What he supposes the apostle would prove here, is, that 


* Key, chap, viii, tile, p. 44. (t+ Key, § 145, 
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the mortality of mankind comes only by 4dam’s sin, and not 
by men’s personal sins, because there was no law threatening 
death to Adam’s posterity for personal sins, before the law of 
Moses ; but death, or the mortality of 4dam’s posterity, took 
place many ages before the law was given; therefore death 
could not be by any law threatening death for personal sins, 
and consequently could be by nothing but Adan’ ssin®. On 
this I would observe, 

1, That which he supposes the apostle to take for a truth 
in this argument, viz. That there was no law of God in being, 
by which men were exposed to death for personal sin, during 
the time from Adam to Moses, is neither true, nor agreeable to — 
this apostle’s own doctrine. 

First, The assertion is not true. For the law of nature, 
written in men’s hearts, was then -in being, and was a law by 
which men were exposed to death for personal sin. That there 
was a divine establishment, fixing the death and destruction of 
the sinner as the consequence of personal sin, which was well — 
known before the giving of the law by Moses, is plain by many 
passages in the book of Jod, as fully and clearly implying a coa- 
nection between such sin ani such a punishment, as any pas~ 
sage in the law of Moses : Such as that in Job xxiv. 19. Drought 
and heat consume the snow-waters ; so doth the grave them that 
have stnned. (Compare ver. 20 and 24.) Also chap. xxxvi. 6. 
He preserveth not the life of the wicked. Chap. xxi. 29—32. 
Hawe ye not asked them that go by the way ? and do ye not know 
their tokens? That the wicked 1s reserved to the day of destrue- 
tion; . they shall be brought forth to the day wi wrath. Ver. pi 
He shall be brought to the grave +. 

Secondly, To suppose that there is no law in eealey by 
which men are exposed to death for personal sins, when a re- 
vealed law of God is not in being, 7s contrary to our apostle’s own 
doctrine in this epistle. Rom. ii. 12,14, 15. For as many as 
have sinned without law, (i. e. the revealed law) shall perish 
without daw. But how they can be exposed to die and perish, 
who have not the law of Moses, nor any revealed law, the 
apostle shews us in the 14th and 15th verses; viz. In that they 
have the law of nature, by which they fall under sentence to 
this punishment. or when the Gentiles, which have not the — 


* Page 40,41, 42, 57. and often elsewhere. 
+ Sce also Job iv. 7, 8,9. Chap. xv. 17—35. Chap. xviii. 5—21. xix. 29. and 
xx. 4—8. and ver. 22—-29. Chap. xxi. 16—18. 20—26. xxii. 13—920. and xxvii. 
11. to theend, Chap xxxi. 3, 23. axxiil, 15, 22, 25, 24, 28, 50. xxiv. 11. 21~26. 
#NXyLi. 12, 18, 19, 20, and xxxviii. 13. 
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law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law to themselves ; which shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts ; their conscience also bearing wit- 
ness.—Their conscience not only bore witness to the duty pre- 
scribed by this law, but also to the punishment before spoken. 
of, as that which they who sinned without law, were liable to 
suffer, vz. that they should perish. In which the apostle is yet 
more express, chap. i. 32. speaking more especially of the hea- 
then, Who knowing the judgment of God, that they which com- 
mit such things are worthy of death. Dr. 'T. often calls the law 
the rule of right; and this rule of right sentenced those 
sinners to death, who were not under the law of AZoses, accord- 
ing to this author’s own paraphrase of this verse, in these 
words, “The heathen were not ignorant of the rule of right, 
which God has implanted in the human nature; and which 
shews that they which commit such crimes, are deserving of 
death.” And he himself supposes 4braham, who lived be- 
tween Adam and Moses, to be under law, by which he would 
have been exposed to punishment without hope, were it not for 
the promise of grace.—(Paraph. on Rom. iv. 15.) 

So that in our author’s way of explaining the passage bee 
fore us, the grand argument which the apostle insists upon here 
to prove his main point, viz. that death does not come by men’s 
personal sins, but by Adam’s sin, because it came before the 
Jaw was given, that threatened death for personal sin; I say, 
this argument which Dr. T. supposes so clear and strong *, is 
brought to nothing more than a mere shadow without sub- 
stance; the very foundation of the argument having no truth. 
To say, there was no such law actually expressed in any stand- 
ing revelation, would be mere trifling. For it no more appears, 
that God would not bring temporal death for personal sins 
without a standing revealed law threatening it, than that he 
would not bring eternal death before there was a revealed law 
threatening that: Which yet wicked men that lived in Noah’s 
time, were exposed to, as appears by 1 Pet. ili, 19, 20. and 
which Dr. T. supposes all mankind are exposed to by their 
personal sins; and he himself sayst, ‘Sin in its own unalter- 
able “ Nature leads to death.’ Yea, it might be argued with 
as much strength of reason, that God could bring on men no 
punishment at all for any sin, that was committed from ddam 
to Moses, because there was no standing revealed law then 
extant threatening any punishment, It may here be properly 


* Page 117. S. + Page 77, 78. 
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observed, that our author supposes, the shortening of man’s 
days, and hastening of death, entered into the world by the sin 


of the Antediluvians, in the same sense as death and mortality 


entered into the world by ddam’s sin*. But where was 
there any standing revealed law for that, though the event 
was so universal? If God might bring this on all mankind, on 
occasion of oiher men’s sins, for which they deserved nothing, 


without a revealed law, what could there be to hinder God 


bringing déath on men for their personal sins, for which their 
own consciences tell them they deserve death without a re- 
vealed law? 

2. If from Adam to Moses there had been no law in be» 
ing, of any kind, revealed or natural, by which men could be 
properly exposed to temporal death for personal sin, yet the 
mention of Afoses’s law would have been wholly impertinent, 
and of no signification in the argument, according to our 
author. He supposes that what the apostle would prove, is, 
that temporal death comes by Adam; and not by any law 
threatening such a punishment for personal sin; because this 
death prevailed before the law of AZoses was in being, which 
is the only law threatening death for personal sin. And yet 


he himself supposes, that the law of Moses, when tt was in — 


being, threatened no such death for personal sin. For he abun- 


dantly asserts, that the death which the law of A/gses threaten- 
ed for personal sin, was eternal death, as has been already 
noted: And he says in express terms, that eternal death is of 
anature widely diferent from the death we now diet ; as was 
also observed before. 

How impertinently therefore does Dr. T. make an inspir- 
ed writer argue, when, according to him, the apostle would 
prove, that ¢his kind of death did not come by any law 
threatening this kind of death, because it came before the ex- 
istence of a law threatening another kind of death, of a nature 
widely different? How is it to the apostle’s purpose, to fix on 


that period, the time of giving A/oses’s law, as if thathad been _ 


the period wherein men began to be threatened with ¢his 
punishment for their personal sins, when in truth it was no such 
thing? And therefore it was no more to his purpose to fix on 
that period, from dam to Moses, than from ddam to David, 
or any other period whatsoever. Dr. T, holds, that even now, 
since the law of Moses has been given, the mortality of man- 


* Page 68. + Page 120, S. fe says to the Jike purpose in his note on 
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_ kind, or the death we now die, does not come by that law; 


but that it always comes only by ddam*. And if it never 
comes by that law, we may be sure it uever wus threatened in 
that law. 

3. If we should allow the argument in Dr. T.’s sense of 
it, to prove that death does not come by personal sin, yet it 
will be wholly without force to prove the main point, even 
that it must come by ddam’s sin; For it might come by God's 
sovereign and gracious pleasure; as innumerable other di- 
wine benefits do. {fit be ordered, agreeable to our author's 
supposition, not as a punishment, nor as a calamity, but only as 
a favour, what necessity of any settled constitution, or reveal- 
ed sentence, in order to bestow such a favour, more than other 
favours; and particularly more than that great benefit, which 
he says entered into the world by the sin of the Aniediluvians, 
the shortening men’s lives so much after the flood?. Thus the 
apostle’s arguing, by Dr. T.’s explanation of it, is turned into 
mere trifling, a vain and impertinent use of words, without any 
real force or significance. 

VI. The apostle here speaks of that great benefit which 
we have by Christ, as the antitype of ddam, under the no- 
tion of a fruit of Grace. I do not mean only that super- 
abounding of grace, wherein the benefit we have by Christ 
goes beyond the damage sustained by dam; but ‘that be- 
nefit, with regard to which Adam was the figure of him that 
was to come, and which is as it were the counterpart of the suf- 
fering by Adam and which repairs the loss we have by him. 
This is here spcken of as the fruit of the free grace of God ; 
{as appears by ver. 15—18, 20, 21.) which according to our 
author, is the restoring of mankind to that life which they lost 
in ddam: And he himself supposes this restoration of life by 
Christ to be what grace does for us, and calls it the free gift of 
God, and the grace and favour of the lawgiver +. And speaking 
of this restoration, he breaks out in admiration of the un 
speakable riches of this grace t. 

But it follows from his doctrine, that there is No grace at 
all in this benefit, and it is no more than a mere act of justice, 
being only a removing of what mankind suffer, being znnocent. 
Death, as it commonly comes on mankind, and even on in- 
fants, (as has been observed) is an extreme, positive calamity ; 
to bring which on the perfectly znnocent, unremedied, and 


* This is plain by pase he says, p. 38, 40, 53. 117. S. 
Page 39, 70, 143. 27. S. See also contents of this Ya ragraph in Rom. v. in 
his notes on the epistle, aia his note on ver. 15, 16, 19: > Page 119. S. 
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without any thing to countervail it, we are sufficiently taught, 
is not consistent with the Aighteousness of the Judge of all the 
earth. What grace therefore, worthy of being so celebrated, 
would there be in affording remedy and relief, after there had 
been brought on innocent mankind that which is (as Dr. T, 
himself represents *) the dreadful and universal destruction of 
their nature; being a striking demonstration how infinitely 
hateful sin is to God! What grace in delivering from sueh 
shocking ruin, them who did not deserve the Jeast calamity ! 
Our author says, ** We could not justly lose communion with 
God by Adam's sin+.” If so, then we could not justly lose 
our lives, and be annihilated, after a course of extreme pains 
and agonies of body and mind, without any restoration ; which 
would be an eternal loss of communion with God, and all other 
good, besides the positive suffering. The apostle, through- 
out this passage, represents the death which is the consequence 
of Adam’s transgression, as coming in a way of judgment and 
condemnation for sin; but deliverance and life through Christ, 
as by grace, and the free gift of God. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, by Dr.'T.’s scheme, the death that comes by Adam, 
comes by grace, great grace; it being a great benefit, ordered 
in fatherly love and kindness, and on the basis of a covenant of 
grace: But in the deliverance and restoration by Christ, there 
is no grace atall. So things are turned ‘opsy-iurvy, the apos- 
tle’s scope and scheme intirely inverted and confounded. 
VII. Dr. T. explains the words, judgment, condemnation, 
Justification, and righteousness, as used in this place, in a very 
unreasonable manner. iy 
I will first consider the sense he puts upon the two for- 
mer, judgment and condemnation. He often calls this con- 
demnation a judicial act, anda sentence of condemnation. But, 
according to his scheme, it is a judicial sentence of condem- 
nation passed upon them who are perfectly zmnocent—and 
viewed by the judge, even in passing the condemnatory sen- 
tence, as having no guilt of sin, or any fault at al] chargeable — 
upon them—and a judicial proceeding, passing senience ar- 
bitrarily, without any law or rule of right before established. 
For there was no preceding law threatening death, that he or 
any oue else ever pretended to have been established, but on~ 
ly this, In the day that thou eatest thercof, thou shalt surely die. 
And concerning this he insists, that there is not a word said in 
it of Adam’s posterity. So that the condemnation speken of, 
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is a sentence of condemnation to death, for, or in consequence 
of the sin of 4dam, without any law by which that sin could 
be imputed to bring any such consequence; contrary to the 
apostle’s plain scope. And not only so, but, over and above 
all this, it is a yudicial sentence of condemnation to that which 
is no calamity, nor is considered as such in the sentence; but 
a condemnation toa great favour! 

The apostle uses the words yudgment and condemnation 
in other places; they are no strange and unusual terms with 
him: But never are they used by him in this sense, or any 
like it; nor are they ever used thus any where else in the New 
Testament. This apostle, in this epistle to the Romans often 
speaks of condemnation, using the same or similar terms and 
phrases as here, but never in the abovesaid sense*. This will 
be plain to every one who casts his eye on those places. And 
if we look into the former part of this chapter, the apostle’s 
discourse makes it evident, that he is speaking of a condem- 
nation, which is no testimony of favour to the innocent; but 
of God’s displeasure towards those to whom he is not recon- 
ciled, but looks on as offenders and enemies, and holds as the 
objects of his wrath, from which we are delivered by Christ, 
(See ver. 6—11. 

And even viewing this discourse itself, in the very para- 
graph we are upon, if we may judge any thing by language, 
there is every thing to lead us to suppose, that the apostle 
uses words here, as he does elsewhere, properly, and as im- 
plying a supposition of sin, chargeable on the subject, and 
exposing to punishment. He speaks of condemnation as what 
comes by sin, a condemnation to death, which seems to be a 
most terrible evil, and capital punishment, even in what is 
temporal and visible ; and this in the way of judgment and 
execution of justice, in opposition to grace or favour, and gift 
or a benefit coming by favour. And sin, offence, transgres- 
‘sion and disobedience are, over and over again, spoken of as 
the ground of the condemnation, and of the capital suffering, 
for ten verses successively ; that is, in every verse in the whole 
paragraph. 

The words, justification and righteousness, are explained 
by Dr. T. in a manner no less unreasonable. He understands 
Justification, in ver. 18. and righteousness, in ver. 19. in sucha 
sense, as to suppose they belong to all, and are actually to be 


*® See Chap. ii. 1,2, 3. six times in these verses; also ver. 12 and 27, and chaps 
ili. 7, chap. yiii. | and 3, chap, xiv, 5, 4. and ver. 10, 13, 22 and 23. 
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. applied to all mankind, good and bad, believers and unbe- 
lievers; to the worst enemies of God, remaining such, as well 
as his peculiar favourites, and many that never had any sin 
imputed to them; meaning thereby no more than what is ful- 
filled in an universal resurrection from the dead; at the last 
day *. Now this is a most arbitrary, forced sense. Though 
these terms are used all over the New Testament, yet nothing 
like such an use of them is to be found in any one instance. 
[ts words justify, justification, and righteousness, as from God 


|| to men, are never used but to signify a privilege belonging 


5 


|| vourttes. This apostle in particular, above all the other wii- 
| ters of the New Testament, abounds in the use of these terms ; 
‘ so that we have all imaginable oppertunity to understand his 

Janguage, and know the sense in which he uses these words : 


But he never elsewhere uses them in the sense supposed here, — 


nor is there any pretence that he does, Above all, this apostle 
abounds in the use of these terms in this epistle. JusTirrca- 
T1oN is the subject he had been upon through all the preced- 
ing part of the epistle. It was the grand subject ofall the 
foregoing chapters, and the preceding part of this chapter, 
where these terms are continually repeated. And the word, 
Justification, is constantly used to signify something peculiar to 
believers, who had been sinners ; implying some reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveness of sin, and special privilege in nearness 
to God, above the rest of the world. Yea, the word is con- 
stantly used thus, according to Dr. 'T.’s own explanations, in his 
paraphrase and notes on this epistle, And there is not the least 
reason to suppose but that he is sti// speaking of the same 
justification, which he had dwelt upon from the beginning to 
this place. He speaks of justification and righteousness here, 
just in the same manner as he had done in the preceding 
part of the epistle. He had allalong spoken of justification as 
standing in relation to sim, disobedience to God, and olfence 
against him, and so he does here. He had before been 
speaking of justification through free grace, and so he does here. 
He before had been speaking of justification through i tieha 
‘ousness, as in Christ Jesus, and so he does here, 

And if we look into the former part of this very chap- 
ter, we shall find justification spoken of justin tlie same sense 
as in the rest of the epistle; which is also supposed by, our 
author in his exposition. It is still justification by faith, Justi- 


* So page 47; 49, 60, 61, 62, and other places, 
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fication of them who had been sinners, justification attended 
with reconciliation, justification peculiar to them who had the 
love of God shed abroad in their hearts. The apostle’s forego- 
ing discourse on justification by grace through faith—and what 
he had so greatly insisted on as the evidence of the truth of 
this doctrine, even the universal sinfulness of mankind in 
their original state —is plainly what introduces this discourse 
in the latter part of this 5th chapter ; where he shews how all 
mankind canie to be sinful and miserable, and so to need this 
grace of God, and righteousness of Christ. And therefore 
we cannot, without the most absurd violence, suppose any other 
than that he is still speaking of the same justification. 

And as to the universal expression used in the 18th verse, 
by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon ALL MEN to 
justification of life ; itis needless here to go into the contro- 
yersy between the remonsirants and antt-remonstrants, con- 
cerning universal redemption, and their different interpreta- 
tions of this place. If we take the words even as the Armt- 
nians do; yet, in their sense of them, the free gift comes on 
all men to justification only condttionally, i. e. provided they 
believe, repent, &c. But in our author’s sense, it actually 
comes on all, whether they believe and repent, or not: which 
certainly cannct be inferred from the universal expression, as 
here used. Dr. T. himself supposes, the main design of the 
apostle in this universal phrase, a// men, is to signify that the 
benefits of Christ’shall come on Gentiles as well as Jews*. And 
he supposes that the Many and the All, here signify the same ; 
_ but it is quite certain, that all the benefits here spoken of, 
which the apostle says are to the many, does not actually come 
upon all mankind; as particularly the abounding of grace, ver. 
15. The grace of God, and the gift by grace, hath abounded unto 
the many, (us 72s Wod?.#s-) 

This abounding of grace our author explains thus; “a rick 
overplus of grace, in erecting a new dispensation, furnished 
with a glorious fund of light, means, and motives,” (p. 44.) 
But will any pretend, that all mankind have actually been par- 
takers of this new fund of light, &c. How were the many mil- 
lions of Jndians, on the American side of the globe, partakers 
of it, before the Europeans came hither ? Yea, Dr. 'T. himself 
supposes, that itis only free for all that are willing to accept of 
w+. Theagreement between Adam as the type, or figure of 


¥ Page 60, 61. See also contents of this paragraph, in his notes on’the epistle. 
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him that was to come, and Christ as the anti-type, appears full 


and clear, if we suppose that aLL who are IN CHRIST (to use | 


the common scripture phrase) have the benefit of his obe- 
dience even as ALL who are IN ADAM have the sorrowful fruit 
of his disobedience. The scripture speaks of believers as the 
seed or posterity of Christ. (Gal, iii. 29.) They are an Chrost 
by grace, as Adai’s posterity are in him by nature. See also 
1 Cor. xv. 45---49. The spiritual seed are those which this 
apostle often represents as Christ’s body : And the os aorrop 
here spoken of as made righteous by Christ’s obedience, are 
doubtless the same with the a woxra which he speaks of in chap. 
xu. 5. We, being many, are one body ; or, we, the many, 
ot worAe ev owux eguev. And again, 1 Cor, x. 17. &% capa os Borrn 
gue. And the same which the apostle had spoken of in the 
preceding chapter. (Rom. iv, 18. compared with Gen. xv. 5 ) 

Dr. T. insists much on 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. For since by 
man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead ; 
for as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alve ; 
to confirm his suppositions, that the apostle in the 5th of Ao- 
mans, speaking of the death and condemnation which come 
by Adam, has respect only to the death we all die, when this 
life ends ; And that by the justification and life which come 
by Christ, he has respect only to the general resurrection at 
the last day. Butit is observable, that his argument is wholly 
built on these two suppositions, viz. /irst, that the resurrec- 
tion meant by the apostle, 1 Cor. xy. is the resurrection of all 
mankind, both just and unjust. Secondly, That the opposite 
consequences of Adam’s sin, and Christ’s obedience, in om. 
v. are the very same, neither more nor less, than are spoken 
of there, But there are nogrounds for supposing either of these 
things to be true. 

1. There is no evidence, that the resurrection there 
spoken of, relates both to the yust and ungust ; but abundant 
evidence of the contrary. The resurrection of the wicked is 
seldom mentioned in the New Testament, and rarely included 
in the meaning of the word; it being esteemed not worthy 
to be called a rising to life, being only for a,great increase of 
the misery and darkness of eternal death; And therefore by 
the resurrection is most commonly meant a rising to life and 
happiness *. The saints are called she children of the resur- 
rection, as Dr. T. observes in his note on Hom. viii. 11. And 


* As may be observed in Matt, xxii, 30. Luke xy, 35, 36, John vi. 39, 40, 5d, 
Philip. iii. 11, and other places. 
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it is exceeding evident, that it is the resurrection to life and 
happiness, which the apostle is speaking of in | Cor. xv. 21, 
22, As appears by each of the three foregoing verses. Ver. 18. 
Then they which are fallen asleep 1N cHRIsT (2. e. the saints) 
are perished. Ver. 19. Jf in this life only we (christians or 
apostles) have hope in Christ, (and have no resurrection and 
eternal life to hope for) we are of all men most miserable. Vet. 
20. But now ts Christ risen from ihe dead, and is become the 
FIRST FRUITS of them that slept. He is ‘the forerunner and 
first fruits only with respect to them that are his; who are to 
follow him, .and partake with him in the glory and happiness 
of his ne fom : But he is not the first fruits of them that 
shall come forth to the resurrection of damnation. It also ap- 
pears by the verse immediately following, ver. 23. But every 
man in his own order; Christ the first Pratits, and afterward 
they that are Christ s at his coming. The same is plain 
by what is. said in verse 29—32. and by all that is said 
from the 35th verse to the end of the chapter, for twenty- 
three verses together: It there expressly appears, that the 
apostle is speaking only of a rising fo glory, with a glorious 
body, as the little grain that is sown, being quickened, rises 
a beautiful flourishing plant. He there speaks of the different 
degrees of glory among them that shall rise, and compares 
it to the different degrees of glory among the celestial lumi- 
naries. The resurrection he treats of, is expressly, being 
raised in tncorruption, tn glory, in power, with a spiritual body, 
having the mage of the second man, the spiritual and heavenly 
Adam; a resurrection wherein this corrupiible shall put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal put on immortality, and death be 
swallowed up in victory, and the saints gloriously triumph over 
that last enemy. Dry. T. himself says what is in effect own- 
ing, that the resurrection here spoken of is only of the righ- 
teous ; for it is expressly a resurrection « edavmcim, and apSagoim, 
(ver. 53, and42.) But Dr. T. says, These are never attributed to 
the wicked in scripture *. So that when the apostle says here, 
Asin Adamail die, so in Christ shall all be made alive ; it is as 
much as if he had said, 4s in Adam we all die, and our bodies 
are sown in corruption, in dishonour, and im weakness: som 
Christ we all (we christians, whom I have been all along speak- 
ing of) shall be raised in power, glory, and incorr uption, spirt- 
tual and heavenly, conformed tothe second Adam. oras we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shal lalso bear the image 
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of the heavenly, ver. 49. Which clearly explains and deter- — 


mines his meaning in ver. 21, 22. f 

g. There is no evidence, that the benefit by the second 
Adam, spoken of in Rom. v. is the very same (containing nei- 
ther more nor less) as the resurrection spoken of in 1 Cor. xv- 
Itis no evidence of it, that the benefit is opposed to the death 
that comes by the first dam, in like manner in both places. 
The resurrection to eternal life, though it be not the whole 
of that salvation and happiness which comes by the second 
Adam, yet is it that wherein this salvation is principally ob- 
tained. The time of the saints’ glorious resurrection is often 


spoken of as the proper time of their salvation, The day of their — 


vedemption, the time of their adoption, glory, and recompense*. 
All that happiness which is given before, is only a preliba- 
tion and earnest of their great reward. Well therefore may 
that consummate salvation bestowed on them, be set in oppo- 
sition to the death and ruin which comes by the, first ddam, 
in like manner as the whole of their salvation is opposed to the 


| 
. 
: 


same in Rom. v. Dr. T. himself observes +, Vhat the revival — 


and resurrection of the body, ts frequently put for our advance 
ment toeternal life. It being the highest part, it is often put 
for the whole. 

This notion, as if the justification, righteousness, and life 
spoken of in Rom. v. implied the resurrection to damnation, 
is not only without ground from scripture, bat contrary to 
veason. For those things are there spoken of as great bene- 
fits, by the grace and free gift of God: But this is the con 
trary, in the highest degree possible ; the most consummate 
calamity. _To obviate this, our author supposes-the resurrec+ 
tion of all to be a great benefit zn ztself, though turned into a 
calamity bythe sin and folly of obstinate sinners, who abuse 
God’s goodness; But the far greater part of mankind, since 
Adam, have never had opportunity to abuse this goodness, 
it having never been made known to them, Men cannot abuse 
a kindness, which they never had either in possession, pror 
mise, offer, or some intimation: But a resurrection is made 
known only by divine revelation; which few comparatively 
have enjoyed. So that as to such wicked men as die in lands 
of darkness, if their resurrection comes at all by Christ, it 
comes from him, and.fo them, only as a curse, and nat a bles- 


_* As in Luke xiv. 14. and xxi, 28. Rom. viii. 23. Eph. iv. 30. Colos, iii. 4. 
2 Thess. i. 7. 2 Tim.iv. 8.1 Pet.i, 13. and v. 4, 1 John iii. 2, and other places, 
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sing; for it never comes to them at all by any conveyance, 
grant, promise, or offer, or any thing by which they can‘claiia 
it, or know any thing of it, till it comes as an infinite calamity, 
past all remedy. 

VII. Ina peculiar manner is there an unreasonable violence 
used in our author’s explanation of the words sinners and sin- 
ned, in the paragraph before us. He says, “These words, 

| (By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, mean nei- 
ther more nor less, than that by one man’s duahedicnca. the 
many were made subject to death, by the judicial act of God *. nf 
And he says in the same place, “ By death, most certainly 1 “if 
meant no other than the death and mortality common to all 
mankind,” And those words, ver.12. For that all have sinned, 
he thus explains, ‘‘ All men became sznners, as all ‘‘ mankind 
are brought into a state of suffering+.” Here I observe, 
1. The main thing, by which he justifies such inter- 
etations, is, that sz, in “various instances, is used for suffering, 
in the Old Testament. To which I reply; though it be true, 
that the origiaal word (xm) signifies both szz, and a sin-offering 
—and though this, and some other Hebrew words which signi- 
fy sin,. iniquity, and wickedness, are sometimes put for the 
effect or punishment of iniquity, by a metonymy of the cause 
for the effect—yet it does not appear, that these words are ever 
used for suffering, where that suffering is nota punishment, or 
a fruit of God’s anger for sin. And therefore none of the in- 
stances he.mentions, come up to his purpose. When Zot is 
commanded to leave Sodom, that he might not be consumed zz 
ihe iniguity of the city, nieaning in that fire which was the 
effect ‘and punishment of the iniquity of the city; this is quite 
another thing, than if that fire came on the city in general, as 
no punishment at all, noras any fruit of a charge of iniquity, 
but as a token of God’s favour to the inhabitants. For ac- 
cording to Dr. T. the death of mankind is introduced only as a 
benefit, from a covenant of grace. And especially is this quite 
another thing, than if, in the expression used, the iniquity 
had been ascribed to Tale and God, instead of saying, Lest 
thou be consumed in the iniquity of the city, had said, Lest thou 
be consumed zn thine iniguity, or, Lest thou sin, or be made a 
sinner. Whereas the expression is such, as expressly remores 
the iniquity spoken of from Lof, and fixes i iton thecity. The 
place cited by our author in Jer. li. is exactly parallel. And as 
to what .dbimelech says to dbrakam, What have I offended thee, 
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that thou hast brought on me, and on my kingdom, a great stn? 
It is manifest, Abimelech was afraid that God was angry, for 
what he had done to Sarah; or, would have been angry with 
him, if he had done what he was about to do, as imputing siz 
to him for it. Which is a quite different thing from calling 
some calamity, s?z, under no notion of its being any punish- 
ment of sin, nor in the least degree from God’s displeasure. 
And so with regard to every place our author cites in the mar- 
gin, it is plain, that what is meant in each of them, is the 
punishment of sin, and not some suffering which is no punish- 
ment at all. And as to the instances he mentions in his Sup-~ 
plement, (p- 8.) the two that look most favourable to his desigu 
are those in Gen. xxxi. 39. and 2 Kings vii. 9, With respect 
to the former, where Jacob says, that which was torn of beasts, 
(nswnx va3x, J bare the loss of it) -Dr. T. is pleased to translate 
it, J was the sinner ; but properly rendered, it is, J expiated tt ; 
the verb in Pihel properly signifying to expiate ; and the plain 
meaning is, J bore the blame of it, and was obliged to pay for it, 
as being supposed to be lost through my fault or neglect ; 
Which is a quite different thing from suffering without any sup- 
position of fault. And as to the latter place, where the lepers 
say, this day is a day of good tidings, and we hold our peace : 
If we tarry till morning some mischief will befall us: Inthe 
Hebrew it is (ny vnsiy) tniquity will find us, that is, some 
punishment of our fault will come upon us. Elsewlrere sucli 
phrases are used, as your iniquity will find you out, and the 
like. But certainly this is a different thing from suffering 
without fault, or supposition of fault. And it does not appear, 
that the verb in Hiphil, (ywnn) rendered fo condemn, is ever 
put for condemn, in any other sense than for sin, or guilt, or 
supposed guilt belonging to the subject condemned. ‘This 
word is used in the participle of Hiphil, to signify conDEMN- 
NG, in Prov. xvii. 15. He that justifieth the wicked, and he that 
CONDEMNETH the just, even both are an abomination to the Lord. 
This Dr. T. observes, as if it were to his purpose, when he is 
endeavouring to shew, that in this place (Rom. v.) the apostle 
speaks of God himself as condemning the gust, or perfectly 
innocent, in a parallel signification of terms. Nor ts any in- 
stance produced, wherein the verb, sz, which is used by the 
apostle when he says, all have sinned, is any where used in 
our author’s sense, for being brought into a state of suffering, 
and that not as a punishment for sin, or as any thing arising 
from God’s displeasure; much less for being the subject of 
_ what comes only as the fruit of divine love, and as a benefit of 
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the HIGHEST NATURE *. Nor can any thing Jike this sense of 
the verb be found in the whole bible. 

2. If there had been any thing like such an use of the 
words, sim and sznner, as cur author supposes, in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is evident that such an use of them is quite alien from 
the language of the New Testament. Where can an instance 
be produced of any thing like it, in any one place, besides 
what is pretended in this? and particularly in any of this 
apostle’s writings? We have enough of his writings, by which 
to learn his way of speaking about sin, condemnation, punish- 
ment, death, and suffering. He wrote much more of the New 
Testament than any other person. He very often has occasion 
to speak of condemnation: but where does he express it by 


_ such a phrase as being made sinners? Especially how far is he 


er 
a 


elsewhere from using such a phrase, to signify being condemn- 
ed without guilt, or any imputation or supposition of guilt? 
Vastly more still is it remote from his language, so to use the 
verb sin, and to say, man sinneth, or has sinned, though here- 
by meaning nothing more nor less, than that he, by a judicial 
act, is condemned, according to a dispensation of grace, to re- 
ceive a great favour ! He abundantly uses the words sim and 
sinner ; his writings are full of such terms; but where else 
does he use them in such a sense? He has much occasion in 
his epistles to speak of death, temporal and eternal ; to speak 
of suffering of all kinds, in this world, and the world to come: 
But where does he call these things sz ? or denominate inno- 
cent men szzners, meaning, that they are brought into a state 
of suffering ? If the apostle, because he was a Jew was so ad-- 
dicted to the Hebrew idiom, as thus in one paragr aph to repeat 
this particular Hebraism, which, at most, is comparatively rare 
even in the Old Testament; is it not strange, that never any 
thing like it should appear any where else in "his w ritings? and 
especially, that he should never fail into such a way of speaking 
in his epistle to the Hebrews, written to Jews only, who were 
most used to the Hedrew idiom? And why does Christ never 


‘use such language in any of his speeches, though he was born 


and brought up among the Jews, and delivered almost all his 
speeches to Jews only? And why do none of the other New 
Testament writers ever use it, who were all born and educated 
Jews, (excepting perhaps Luke) and some of them wrote espe- 

cially for the benefit of the Jews ? 
ft is worthy to be observed, what liberty is taken, and 
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boldness is used with this apostle. Such words as epazrorG-, 
HeneTevw, xpir, xoTExpyLe, Oinerow OMaiwors, ALE abundantly used 
by him elsewhere in this and other epistles, when speaking, as 
here, of Christ’s redemption and atonement, the general sin~ 
fulness of mankind, the condemnation of sinners, thé jus- 
tification by Christ, death as the consequence of sin, and re- 
storation to life by Chitiae yet no where are any of these words 
used, but in a sense very remote from what is supposed by Dr. 
T. however, in this place, it seems, these terms must have a 
distinguished singular sense, annexed to them! A new lan- 
guage must be coined for the apostle, to which he is evidently 
quite unused, for the sake of evading this clear, precise, and 
abundant testimony of his, to the doctrine of original sin. 

3. To put such a sense on the word, si, in this place, is 
not only to make the apostle greatly disagree with himself in 
the language he uses every where else, but also im this very 
passage. He often here uses the word, sin, and other words 
plainly of the same import, such as transgression, disobedience, 
offence. Nothing can be more evident, than that these are 
used as several names of the same things for they are used 
interchangeably, and put one for another. And these words 
are used no less than seventeen times in this one paragraph. 
Perhaps we shall find no place im the whole bible, in which 
the word, siz, and other words plainly synonymons, are used 
so often in so little compass: And in all these instances, in the 
proper sense, as signifying moral evil, and even so understood 
by Dr. 'T. himself (as appears by his own exposition) but only 
in these two places (ver. 12, 19.) where, in the midst of all, to 
evade a clear evidence of the doctrine of original sili, another 
meaning must be found out, and it must be supposed that the © 
apostle uses the word in a sense entirely different, signifying 
something that neither zmplies nor supposes any moral evil at — 
all in the subject. . 

Here it is very remarkable, how the gentleman who so 
greatly insisted upon it, that the word, death, must needs be © 
understood in the same sense throughout this paragraph; yea, 
that it is evidently, clearly, and ifallibly so, inasmuch as the — 
apostle is still discoursing on the same subject; yet can, with- — 

| 
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out the least difficulty, suppose the word, siz, to be used so 
differently in the very same passage, wherein the apostle is — 
discoursing on the same thing. Let us take that one instance 
in ver. 12, Wherefore as by one man stn entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all © 
have SINNED. Here, by sim, implied in the word, sinned, in ~ 
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the end of the sentence, our author understands something 
perfectly and altogether diverse from what is meant by the 
word, sz, twice in the former part of the very same sentence, 
of which this latter part isthe explication. Anda sense entire- 
ly different from the use of the word twice in the next sen- 
tence, wherein the apostle is still most plainly discoursing on 
the same subject, as is not denied. And so our author him- 
self understands ver. 14. Afterwards (ver. 19.) the apostle 
uses the word, stzners, which our author supposes to be ina 
somewhat different sense still. So that here is the utmost 
violence of the kind that can be conceived of, to make out 
a scheme against the plainest evidence, in changing the mean- 
ing of a word backward and forward, in one paragraph, all about 
one thing, and in different parts of the same sentence, occur- 
ring in quick repetitions, with a variety of other synonymous 
words to fix its signification. To which we may add, the con- 
tinued use of the word in all the preceding and subsequent 
parts of this epistle; in none of which places is it pretended, 
but that the word is used in the proper sense, by our author 
in his paraphrase and notes on the whole epistle *. 

But indeed we need go no further than ver. 12. What 
the apostle means by sin, in the latter part of the verse, is evir 
dent, by comparing it with the former part ; the last clause 
being exegetical of the first. Wherefore, as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that (or, unto which) all have sinned. Here 
sin and death are so spoken of in the former and in the latter part 
that the same things are clearly meant by the terms in both 

arts. Besides, tointerpret sinning, here, by falling under the 
suffering of death, is yet the more violent and unreasonable, be- 
cause the apostle in this very place once and again distinguishes 
between siz and death; plainly speaking of one as the effect, 
and the other the cause, So in the Zist verse, that as sin hath 


* Acreeably to his manner, our author, in explaining the 7th chap. of Ro- 
mans, understands the pronoun I, or me, used by the apostle in that one continued 
discourse, in no less than sir different senses. He takes it in the Ist ver. to signify 
the apostle Paul himself, In the 6, 9, 10, and 11th verses, for the people of the 
Jews, through all ages, both before and after Afoses, especially the carnal ungodly 
part of them. In the 13th ver. for an objecting Jew, entering into a dialogue with 
the apostle. In the 15, 16, 17th, 20th, and latter part of the 25th ver. it is under- 
stood in two different senses, for two l’s in the same person; one, a man’s reason ; 
and the other, his passions and carnal appetites. And in the 7th and former part of 
the last verse, for us Christians in general ; or, for all that enjoy the word of Gad, 
the law and the gospel : And these different senses, the most of them strangely tns 


termixed and interchanged backwards aud forwards. 
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reigned unio DEATH ; and in the 12th verse, stn entered into the 


world, and DEATH by sin. And this plain distinction holds 
through all the discourse, as between death and the offence, ver. 
xv. and ver, 17. and between the offence and condemnation, ver. 
18. 

4. Though we should omit the consideration of the man- 
ner in which the: apostle uses the words, si, sinned, Ke. in 
other places, andin other parts of this discourse, yet Dr. T.’s 
interpretation of them would be very absurd. 

The case stands thus: According to his exposition, we 
are said to have sinned by an active verb, as though we had 
actively sinned; yet this is not spokefi truly and properly, 
but it is put fidtitativ ely for our becoming sinners passively, 
our being made or constituted sinners. Yet again, not that we 


do truly ‘become sinners passively, or ave really made sinners, 


by any thing that God does ; this also is only a figurative or 


tropical representation ; and the meaning is only, we are con- | 


demned, and treated As 1F we were sinners. | Not indeed that 


we are properly condemned, for God never truly condemns — 
the innocent : Butthis also is only a figurative representation — 
of the thing. It is but as zt were condemning ; because it is ap- 


pointing to death, a terrible evil, as if it were a punishment. 
But then, in reality, here is no appointment to a terrible evi, 
or any evil at all ; but truly toa benefit, a great benefit: And so 
in representing death as a punishment, another figure is used, 
and an exceeding bold one; for, as we are appointed to it, 
it is so far from being an evil or punishment, that it is really a 
Javour, and that of the highest nature, appointed by mere 
grace and love, though it seems to bea calamity. 
Thus we have tropes and figures multiplied, one upon 
another ; and all in that one word, s¢nned ; according to the 


manner, as it is supposed, in which the apostle uses it. We 


have a figurative representation, not of a reality, but of a figu- 
rative representation. Neither is this a representation of a 
reality, but of another thing that still is but a figurative repre- 
sentation of something else : Yea, even this something else is 
still but a figure, and one that is, very harsh and far-fetched, 
So that here we have a figure, to representa figure, even 
a figure, of a figure, representing some very remote 
figure, which most obscurely represents the thing intended ; 


_— = 


if the most ferrible evil can indeed be saidat all to represent — 


the contrary good of the highest kind. And now, what cannot 


be made of any place of scripture, in such a way as this? And 


is there any hope of ever deciding any controversy by the q 


scripture, in the way of using sucha licence in order to force 
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it toa compliance with our own schemes ? If the apostle indeed 
uses language after so strange a manner in this place, it is per- 
haps such an instance, as not only there is not the like in all. 
the bible besides, but perhaps in no writing whatsoever. And 
this, not in any parabolical, visionary, or prophetic descrip- 
tion, in which difficult and obscure representations are wont 
to be made ; nor inadramatic or poetical representation, in 
which a great licence is often taken, and bold figures are com- 
monly to be expected. But it is in a familiar letter, wherein 
the apostle is delivering gospel-instruction, as a minister of 
the New Testament: and wherein, as he professes, he deli- 
vers divine truth without the vail of ancient figures and simi- 
litudes, and uses great plainness of speech. And ina dis- 
course that is wholly didactic, narrative, and argumentative ; 
evidently setting himself to explain the doctrine he is upon, 
in the reason and nature of it, with a great variety of expres- 
sions, turning it as it were ou every side, to make his mean- 
ing plain, and to fix in his readers the exact notion of what he 
intends. Dr. T. himself observes *, ‘‘ This apostle takes great 
care to guard and explain every part of his subject: And I 
may venture to say, he has left no part of it unexplained or 
unguarded. Never was an author more exact and cautious in 
thisthan he. Sometimes he writes notes on a sentence liable 
to exception, and wanting explanation.” Now I think, this 
care and exactness of the apostle no where appears more than 
in the place we are upon. Nay, I scarcely know another in- 
stance equal to this, of the apostle’s care to be weil under- 
stood, by being very particular, explicit, and precise, setting 
the matter forth in every light, going over and over again 
with his doctrine, clearly to exhibit, and fully to settle and 
determine the thing at which he aims, 


SECT. II. 


Some Observations, on the Connections, Scope, and Sense of this 
remarkable Paragraph, Rom. v. 12, Kc. With some Re- 
flections on the Evidence which we here have of the Doctrine 
of Original Sin. 

The connection of this remarkable paragraph with the 
foregoing discourse in this epistle, is not obscure and difficult, 


* Pref, to paraph. on Rom. p. 136, 48. 
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nor to be sought for at a distance. It may be plainly seen, 
only by a general glance on what goes before, from the begin- 
ning of the epistle ; And indeed what is said immediately be- 
fore in the same chapter, leads directly to it. The apostle 
in the preceding part of this epistle had largely treated of the 
sinfulness and misery of all mankind, Jews as well as Gentiles. 
He had particularly spoken of the depravity anid ruin of man- 
kind in their natural state, in the foregoing part of this chapter ; 
representing them as being sznners, ungodly enemies, exposed 
to divine wrath, and without strength. This naturally leads 
him tochserve, ow this so great and deplorable an event came 
to pass; how this universal sin and ruin came into the world. 
And with regard to the Jews in particular, though they might 
allow the doctrine of original sin in profession, they were 
strongly prejudiced against what was implied in it, or evident- 
ly followed froin it, with regard to themselves. In this res- 
pect they were prejudiced against the doctrine of universal 
sinfulness, and exposedness to wrath by nature, looking on 
themselves as by nature holy, and favourites of God, because 


they were the children of Abraham; and with them the — 


apostle had laboured most in the foregoing part of the epistle, 
to convince them of their being by nature as sinful, and as 
much the children of wrath, as the Genézles: It was therefore 
exceeding proper, and what the apostle’s design most natural- 
ly led him to, that they should take off their eyes from their 
father dbéraham, their father in distinction from other nations, 
and direct them to their father 4dam, who was the common 
father of mankind, equally of Jews and Gentiles. And when 
lie had entered on this doctrine of the derivation of sin and 
death, to all mankind from 4dam, no wonder if he thought it 
needful to be somewhat particular in it, seeing he wrote to 
Jews and Gentiles ; the former of which had been brought 
up under the prejudices of a proud opinion of themselves, as 

a holy people by nature, and the latter had been educated: in 
total ignorance. 

Again, the apostle had, from the beginning of the epistle, 
been endeavouring to evince the absolute dependence of all 
mankind on the free grace of Gon for salvation, and the great- 
ness of this grace; and particularly in the former. part of this 
chapter. The greatness of this grace he shews especially by 
two things. (1.) The universal corruption and misery of man- 
kind; as in all the foregoing chapters, and in several preceding 
verses of this chapter, (ver. 6—10.) (2.) The greatness of the 
benefits which believers receive, and the greatness of the 
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glory for which they hope. So especially in ver. 1—5, and 
1ith of this chapter. And here, ver. 12. to the end, he still 
pursues the same design of magnifying the grace of God, in 
the favour, life, and happiness which believers in Christ re- 
ceive; speaking here of the grace of God, the gift by grace, ihe 
abounding of grace, and the reign of grace. And he still sets 
forth the freedom and riches of grace by the same two argu- 
ments, vz. The universal sinfudness and ruin of mankind, all 
having sinned, all being naturally exposed to death, judg- 
ment, and condemnation ; and the exceeding greatness of the 
benefit received, being far greater than the misery which 
comes by the first Adam, and abounding beyond it. And it 
is by no means consistent with the apostle’s scope, to suppose, 
that the benefit which we have by Christ, as the antitype of 
Adam, here mainly insisted on, is without any grace at all, 
being only a restoration to life of such as never’ deserved 
death. 

Another thing observable in the apostle’s grand scope 
from the beginning of the epistle, is, that he endeavours to 
shew the greatness and absoluteness of dependence on the re- 
demption and righteousness of Crrist, for justification and life, 
that he might magnify and evalt the Redeemer; in which de- 
sign his whole heart was swallowed up, and may be looked 
upon as the main design of the whole epistle. And this is 
what he had been upon in the preceding part of this chapter, 
inferring it from the same argument, even the utter sinfulness 
and ruin of all men. And he is evidently still on the same 
thing from the 12th verse tothe end; speaking of the same 
justification and righteousness, which he had dwelt on before, 
and not another totally diverse. No wonder, when the apos- 
tle is treating so fully and largely of our restoration, righ- 
teousness, and life by Christ, that he is led by it to consider 
our fall, sin, death, and ruin by adam; and to observe where- 
in these two opposite heads of mankind agree, and wherein 
they differ, in the manner of conveyance of opposite influences 
and communications from each. 

Thus, if the place be understood, as it used to be under- 
stood by orthodox divines, the whole stands in a natural, easy, 
and clear connection with the preceding part of the chapter, 
and all the former part of the epistle; and in a plain agree- 
ment with the express design of. all that the apostle had been 
saying; and also in connection with the words last before 
spoken, as introduced by the two immediately preceding 
verses, where he is speaking of our justification, reconcilia- 
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tion, and salvation by Christ; which leads the apostle direct- 
ly to observe, how, on the contrary, we have sin and death by 
Adam, Taking this discourse of the apostle in its true and 
plain sense, there is no need of great extent of learning, or 
depth of criticism, to find out the connection. But if it be 
understood in Dr. T.’s sense, the plain scope and connection 
are wholly lost, and there was truly need of skill in criticism, 
and the art of discerning, beyond or at least different from that 
of former divines, and a faculty of seeing what other men’s 
sight could not reach, in order to find out the connection. 
What has been already observed, may suffice to shew the 
apostle’s general scope in this place. But yet there seem to 
be some other things to which he alludes in several expressions. 
As particularly, the Jews had a very superstitious and extra- 
vagant notion of their law, delivered by Afoses; as if it were 
the prime, grand, and indeed only rule of God’s proceeding 
with mankind as their judge, both in their justification and 
condemnation, or from whence all, both sin and righteousness, 
was imputed; and had no consideration of the law of nature, 
written in the hearts of the Gentiles, and of all mankind. 
Herein they ascribed infinitely too much to their particular law, 
beyond the true design of it They made their boast of the 


law; as if their being distinguished from all other nations by — 


that great privilege, the giving of the law, sufficiently made 
them a holy people, and God’s children. This notion of theirs 
the apostle evidently refers to, chap. ii, 13, 17---19. and indeed 
through that whole chapter. They looked on the law of AZoses 
as intended to be the only rule and means of justification; and 
as such, trusted in the works of the law, especially circumei- 
sion; which appears by the third chapter. But as for the 
Gentiles, they looked on them as by nature sinners, and chil- 
dren of wrath; because born of uncircumcised parents, and 
aliens from their law, and who themselves did mot know, 


profess and submit to the law of doses, become proselytes, | 


and receive circumcision. What they esteemed the sum of 


their wickedness and condemnation, was, that they did not — 


turn Jews, and act as Jews*. To this notion the apostle has a 

plain respect, and endeavours to convince them of its false- 
ness, in chap. ii. 12---16. And he has a manifest regard again - 
to the same thing here. (Chap. v. 12---14.) Which may lead ~ 
us the more clearly to see the true sense of those verses; 


* Here are worthy to be observed the things which Dr. T. himself says to the © 
same purpose, Aey, § 302, 303, and Preface to Par, on Epist. to Rom. ps 144, 43. 
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about the sense of which is the main controversy, and the 
meaning of which being determined, it will settle the mean-_ 
ing of every other controverted expression through the whole 
discourse. 

‘Dr. T. misrepresents the apostle’s argument in these 
verses ; which, as has been demonstrated, is in his sense alto- 
gether vain andimpertinent. He supposes, the thing which 
the apostle mainly intends to prove, is, that death or mortality 
does not come on mankind by personal sin; and that he would 

' prove it by this medium, that death reigned when there was no 
law in being which threatened personal sin with death. It is 
acknowledged, that this is implied, even that death came into 

_ the world by 4dam’s sin: Yet this is not the mazn thing the 

apostle designs to prove. But his main point evidently is, 
that siz and guilt, and just exposedness to death and ruin, came 
into the world by Adam’s sin; as righteousness, justification, 
and a ttle to eternal life come by Christ. Which point he 
eonfirms by this consideration, that from the very time when 
Adam sinned, sin, guilt, and desert of ruin, became universal 
in the world, long before the law given by Moses to the Jewish 
nation had any being. 

The apostle’s remark, that sin entered into the world by 
one man, who was the father of the whole human race, was an 
observation which afforded proper instruction for the Jews, who 
looked on themselves as an holy people, because they had the 
Jaw of Afoses, and_were the children of Abraham, an holy 
father; while they looked on other nations as by nature un- 
holy and sinners, because they were not Abraham’s children. 
He leads them up to a higher ancestor than this patriarch, 
even to Adam, who being equally the father of Jews and 
Gentiles, both alike come from a sinful father; from whom 

guilt and pollution were derived alike to all mankind. And 
this the apostle proves by an argument, which of all that could 
possibly be invented, tended the most briefly and directly to 
convince the Jews; even by this reflection, that death had 
come equally on all mankind from 4Adam’s time, and that the 
posterity of Abraham were equally subject to it with the rest 
of the world. This was apparent in fact, a thing they all knew. 
And the Jews had always been taught, that death (which began 
in the destruction of the body, and of this present life) was 
the proper punishment of sin. This they were taught in Aoses’s 
history of Adam, and God’s first threatening of punishment 
for sin, and by the constant doctrine of the law and the pro- 
phets; as already observed. 
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And the apostle’s observation—that si was in the 
long before the daw was given, and was as universal in the we 
from the times of Adam, as it had been among the heathen 
since the law of Mases-/shewed plainly, that the Jews were 
quite mistaken in their notion of their particular law; and that 
the law which is the original and universal rule of righteousness” 
and judgment for all mankind, was another law, of far more 
ancient date, even the law of nature. This began as early as 
the human nature began, and was established with the first 
father of mankind, and in him with the whole race. The 
positive precept of abstaining from the forbidden fruit, was. 
given for the trial of his compliance with this law of nature; — 
of which the main rule is supreme regard to God and his will. 
And the apostle proves that it must “be thus, because if the 
law of Moses had been the highest rule of judgment, and if 
there had not been a superior, prior, divine rule established, — 
mankind in general would not have been judged and con- - 
demned as sinners, before that was given, (for “sin is not 


imputed, when there is no law’’) as it is apparent in fact they } 


were, because death reigned before that time, even from the — 
time of ddam. 


It may be observed, that the apostle both in this epistle, — 


and in that to the Galaizans, endeavours to convince the Jews 
of these two things, in opposition to the notions and prejudices — 
they had entertained concerning ¢hezr law. (1.) That it never 


was intended to be the covenant, or method by which they — 
should actually be justified. (2.) That it was not the highest and 


universal rule or law, by which mankind in general, and parti- 
cularly the heathen world, were condemned. And he proves — 
both by similar arguments. sue proves, that the law of Moses — 
was not the covenant, by which any of mankind were to obtain 
justification, because that covenant was of older date, being 
expressly established in the time of dbraham, and Abralana/t 


himself was justified by it, This argument the apostle parti- — 


cularly handles in the third chap. of Galateans, particularly in | 
ver. 17—19. and especially in Rom. iv. 13---15. He proves — 
also, that the law of AZoses was not the prime rule of judgment, 
by which mankind in general, and particularly the heathen 
world, were condemned. And this he proves also the same 
way, viz. by shewing this to be of older date than that law, and 
that it was established with ddam. Now, these things tended 
to lead the Jews to right notions of their law, not as the intend~ — 
ed method of justification, nor as the original and universalrule — 
of condemnation, but something superadded to both; super~ 
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added to the /atfer, to illustrate and confirm it, that the offence 
might abound ; and superadded to the former, to be as a 
school-master, to prepare men for its benefits, and to magnify 
divine grace in it, that this might much more abound. 
; The chief occasion of obscurity and difficulty, attending 
_ the scope and connection of the various clauses of this dis- 
course, particularly in the 13th and 14th verses, is, that there 
are ¢wo things (although closely connected) which the apostle 
has in view at once. He would illustrate the grand point he had 
_ been upon from the beginning, even justification through 
Christ's righieousness alone, by shewing how we are originally 
‘in a sinful miserable state, how we derive this sin and misery 
from ddam, and how we are delivered and justified by Christ 
-asasecond 4ddam. At the same time he would confute those 
foolish and corrupt notions of the Jews, about their nation, and 
their /aw, which were very inconsistent with these doctrines. 
And he here endeavours to establish, at once, these two things 
in opposition to those Jewish notions. 

({.) That it is our natural relation to Adam, and not to 
Abraham, which determines our native moral state ; and that, 
therefore, being natural children of Abraham, will not make 
us by nature holy in the sight of God, since we are the natural 
seed of sinful 4dam. Nor does the Gentiles being not de- 
scended from Abraham, denominate them sinners, any more 
_ than the Jews, seeing both alike are descended from ddam. 

(2) That the law of Moses is not the prime and general 
Jaw and rule of judgment for mankind, to condemn them, and 
denominate them sinners; but that the state they are in with 
regard to a higher, more ancient and universal law, determines 
them in general to be sznners in the sight of God, and liable to 
be condemned as such. Which observation is, in many respects, 
to the apostle’s purpose; particularly in this respect, that if the 
Jews were convinced, that the law, which was the prime rule 
of condemnation, was given to all, was common to all mankind, * 
and that all fell under condemnation through the violation of 
_ that law by the common father of all, both Jews and Gentiles, 
then they would be led more easily and naturally to believe, 
that the method of justification, which God had established, 
also extended equally to ai/ mankind: And that the Messiah, 
by whom we have this justification, is appointed, as ddam was, 
for a common head to all, both Jews and Gentiles'---The apos- 
tle aiming to confute the Jewzsh notion, is the principal occa- 
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sion of those words in the 13th verse, for until the law, sin was 
in the world ; but sin is not imputed, when there 1s no law. 

As to the import of that expression, even over them that 
had not sinned after the simailitude af Adam’s transgression, — 
not only is the thing signified, in Dr. T.’s sense of it, not true ; 
or if it had been true, would have been impertinent, as has 
been shewn: But-his interpretation is, otherwise, very much 
strained and unnatural. According to him, ‘* by sinning after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression, ” is not meantany simi- 
litude of the act of sinning, nor of the command sinned against, 
nor properly any eirodnistales of the siz ; but only the simi- 
litude of a circumstance ofthe command, viz. the threatening 
with whicli it is attended. A far-fetched thing, truly, to be © 
called a similitude of sinning! Besides, this expression in ~ 
such a meaning, is only a neediaas: impertinent, and awkward 
repetition of the same thing, whith it is supposed the apostle — 
had observed in the foregoing verse, even after he had pro- 
ceeded another step in the’series of his discourse. As thus, — 
in the foregoing verse the “apostle had plainly laid down his ~ 

argument, (as our author understands it) by which he would — 
prove, that death did not come by personal sin, viz. because 
death reigned before any law, threatening death for personal 
sin, wasin being: so that the sin then committed was against — 
no law, threatening death for personal sin. Having laid this 
down, the apostle leaves this part of his argument, and pro- 
ceeds another step, nevertheless death reigned from Adam to 
Moses: And then returns, in a strange unnatural manner, and 
repeats that argument or assertion again, but only more ob- 
scurely than before, in these words, even over them that had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression ; 1. © 
over them that had not sinned against a law threatening death f 
for personal sin. Whichisjust the same thing as if the ‘apostle ; 
had said, ‘‘they that sinned before the law, did not sin against — 
a law threatening death for personal sin; for there was no 
such law fox any to sin against at that time: MWevertheless 
death reigned at that time, even over such as did not sin against a 
law threatening death for personal sin.” Which latter clause 
adds nothing to the premises, and tends nothing to illustrate 
what was said before, but rather to obscure and darken it. 
The particle (xe) even, when prefixed in this manner, is used — 
to signify something additional, some advance in the sense or 
argument; implying, that the words following express some- — 
thing more, or express the same thing more fully, plainly, or 
forcibly. . But to unite two clauses by such a particle, in such 
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a manner, when there is nothing besides a flat repetition, with 
no superadded sense or force, but rather a greater uncer- 
tainty and obscurity, would be very unusual, and indeed very 
- absurd. 

Ican see no reason why we should be dissatisfied with 
that explanation of this clause, which has more commonly 
been given, viz. That by them who have not sinned after the st- 
militude of Adam’s transgression, are meant infants; who, 
though they have indeed sinned in Adam, yet never sinned as 
Adam did, by actually transgressing in their own persons ; 
unless it be, that this interpretation is too old, and too common. 
It was well understood by those to whom the apostle wrote, 
that vast numbers had died in infancy, within that period of 
which he speaks, particularly in the time of the deluge. And 
it would be strange, that the apostle should not have the case 
of such infants in his mind; even supposing this scope were 
what our author supposes, and he had only intended to prove 
that death did not come on mankind for their personal sin. 
How directly would it have served the purpose of proving this, 
to have mentioned so great a part of mankind who are subject 
to death, and who, all know, never committed any sin tn their 
own persons 2 Fow much more plain and easy the proof of the 
point by that, than to go round about, as Dr. T. supposes, 
and bring in a thing so dark and uncertain as this, that God 
never would bring death on all mankind for personal sin, 
(though they had personal sin) without an express revealed 
constitution ; and then to observe, that there was xo revealed 
constitution of this nature from ddam, to Moses,—which also 
seems to bean assertion without any plain evidence—and then 
to infer, that it must needs be so, that it could come only on 
eccasion of Adam’s sin, though not for his sin, or as any punish~- 
ment ofit ; which inference alsois very dark and unintelligible. 

If the apostle in this place meant those who never sinned 
by their personal act, it is notstrange that he should express 
this by their not stnning after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
Eression. We read on two ways of men being like Adam, or 
in which a similitude to him is ascribed to men: One is, being 
begotten or born in his zmage or likeness, Gen. vy. 3. Another 
is, transgressing God’s covenant or law, lke him, Hos. vi. 7: 
They like Adam, (so, in the Heb. and Vulg. Lat.) have trans- 

-gressed the covenant. Infants have the former similitude, but 
not the latter. And it was very natural, when the apostle 
would infer that infants become sinners by that one act and 
offence of Adam, to observe, that they had uot renewed the 
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act of sin themselves, by any second instance of alike sort. — 
And such might be the state of language among Jews and — 
Christians at that day, that the apostle might have no phrase — 
more aptly to express this meaning. The manner in which 
the epithets, personal and actual, are used and applied now in — 
this case, is probably of later date, and more modern use. 

And the apostle having the case of znfants in view, in this — 
expression, makes it more to his purpose to mention death 
reigning before the law of Moses was given. For the Jews — 
looked on all nations besides themselves, as stnners, by virtue — 
of their law; being made so especially by the law of circum- 
cision, given first to Abraham, and completed by Jfoses, — 
making the want of circumcision a legal pollution, utterly dis- 
qualifying for the privileges of the sanctuary. This law, the — 
Jews supposed, made the very infants of the Gentiles to be — 
sinners, polluted and hateful to God; they ee uncircum= 
cised, ‘and born of uncircumcised parents. Bat the apostle 
proves, against these notions of the Jews, that the nations of 
the world do not become sinners by nature, and sinners from 
infancy, by virtue of thevr law, in this manner, but by 4dam’s 
sin: Inasmuch as infants were treated as sinners long before” 
the law of circumcision was given, as well as before 7, had 
committed actual sin. 

What has been said, may, as I humbly conceive, lend us 
to that which is the ¢rwe scope and sense of the apostle in these 
three verses ; which I will endeavour more briefly to represent — 
in the following paraphrase. 

12. Wherefore, “The things which I have largely 
as by one man sinen- insisted on viz. the evil that is in the © 
tered into the world, world, the general wickedness, guilt and 
and death by sin; ruin of mankind, and the opposite good, 
and so death passed even justification and life, as only by 
uponall men, for that Christ, lead me to observe the dzkeness of 
all have sinned. - the manner in which they are each of © 

them introduced. For it was by one man 
that the general corruption and guilt 
which I have spoken of, came into the 
world, and condemnation and death by sin: 
And this dreadful punishment and ruin 
came on all mankind by the great daw of 
works, originally established with mankind 
in their first father, and by his one offence, 
or breach of that law ; all thereby becom- 
ing sinners in God’s sight, and exposed to 
final destruction. 
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“Tt is manifest that it was in this 
way the world became sinful and guilty ; 
and not in that way which the Jews sup- 
pose, viz. That their law, given by Afoses 
is the grand universal rule of righteous- 
ness and judgement for mankind, and that 
it is by being Genzizles, uncircumcised, 
and aliens from that law, that the na- 
tions of the world are constituted sinners, 
and unclean. For before the law of AZoses 
was given, mankind were all looked up- 
on by the great Judge as sinners, by 
corruption and guilt derived from Adam’s 
violation of the original law of works; 
which shews, that the original universal 
rule of righteousness is not the law of 
Moses; for if so, there would have been 
no sin imputed decfore that was given; 
because sia is not imputed, when there 
is no law. 

© But that at that time sin was zm- 
puted, and men were by their judge 
reckoned as sznners, through guilt and 
corruption derived from Adam, and con- 
demned. for sin to death, the proper 
punishment of sin, we have a plain proof; 
in that it appears in fact, all mankind, 
during that whole time which preceded 
the law of Moses, were subjected to that 
temporal death, which is the visible in- 
troduction and image of that utter 
destruction which sin deserves, not ex- 
cepting even tfants, who could be sin- 
ners no other way than by virtue of 
Adam’s transgression, having never in 
their own persons actually sinned as 
Adam did; nor could at that time be 
made polluted by the law of Moses, as 
being uncircumcised, or born of uncirs 
cumcised parents.” 
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13. For until the 
law sin was in the 
world: But sin is not 
imputed, when there 
as no law. 


14. Nevertheless, 
death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not 
sinned after the st- 
militude of Adam’s 
transgression. 


Now, by way of reflection on the whole, I would observe, 
that though there are two or three expressions in this para- 
graph, Rom.v. 12, &c. the design of which is attended with 
some difficulty and obscurity, as particularly in the 13th and 
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14th verses, yet the scope and sense of the discourse in general 
is not obscure, but on the contrary yery clear and manifest; — 
and so is the particular doctrine mainly taught in it. The 
apostle sets himself with great care to make it plain, and pre- 
cisely to fix and settle the point he isupon. And the discourse 
is so framed, that one part of it greatly clears and fixes the 
meaning of other parts; and the whole is determined by the 
clear connection it stands in with other parts of the epistle, and 
by the manifest drift of all the preceding part of it. 

The doctrine of orzginal stn is not only here taught, but 
most plainly, explicitly, and abundantly taught. This doctrine 
is asserted, expressly or implicitly, in almost every verse, and 
in some of the verses several times. It is fully implied in that 
first expression in the 12th ver. By one man sin entered inio the 
world, The passage implies,.that sin became wriversal in 
the world; as the apostle had. before largely shewn it was; 
and not merely (which would be a trifling observation) that one 
man, who was made first, sinned first, before other men sinned ; 
or, that it did not so happen that many men began to sin just 
together at the same moment. The latter part of the verse, ~ 
and death by yy sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that 
(or, if you will, unto which) all have sinned, shews, that in the - 
eye of the J udge of the world, in 4ddam’s first sin, all sinned ;— 
not only 2 some sort, but all sinned so as to be exposed to that — 
death, and final destruction, which is the proper wages of sin. 
The same doctrine is taught again twice over in the 14th verse. — 
It is there observed, as a proof of this doctrine, that death” 
reigned over them which had not sinned after the similitude of 

Adam’s transgression, i. e. by their personal act; and therefore” 

could be exposed to death, only by deriving guilt and pollution — 
from ddam, in consequence of his sin. And it is taught again” 
in those words, who ts the figure of him that was to come. The 
resemblance lies very-much in this circumstance, viz. our deriy- 

ing sin, guilt, and punishment by Adam’s sin, as we do righte- 
ousness, justification, and the reward of life by Christ’s obedi- 
ence; forso the apostle explains himself. The same doctrine 
is expressly taught again, ver. 15. Through the offence of one, | 
many be dead. And again twice in the leth verse, 7 was by one 
that sinned: i.e. It was by Adam, that guilt and punishment | 
(before spoken of) came on mankind: And in these words, | 
judgment was by one to condemnation. It is again plainly and 

fully laid down in the 17th verse, by one man’s offence, death 
‘reigned by one. So again in the 18th verse, By the offence of 
one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation. Again 
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very plainly in the 19th verse, By one man’s disobedience, many 
were made sinners. \ 

Here is every thing to determine and fix the meaning of 
all the important terms used; As, the abundant use of them 
in all parts of the New Testament; and especially in this apos- 
tle’s writings, which make up a very great part of the New 
Testament; and his repeated use of them in this epistle in 
particular ; and in the former part of this very chapter; and also 
the fight that one sentence in this paragraph casts on another, 
which fully settles. their meaning: As, with respect to the 
words justification, righteousness, and condemnation ; and above 
all, in regard of the word, sin, which is the most important of 
all, with relation to the doctrine and controversy we are upon. 
Besides the constant use of this term every where else through 
the New Testament, through the epistles of this apostle, this 
epistle in particular, and even the former part of this chapter, 
it is often repeated in this very paragraph, and evidently used 
in the very sense that is denied to belong to it in the end of 
ver. 12. and ver. 19. though owned every where else: And its 
meaning is fully determined by the apostle varying the term; 
using together with it, to signify the same thing, such a variety 
of other synonymous words, such as offence, transgression, dis- 
obedience. And further, to put the matter out of all contro- 
versy, it is particularly, expressly, and repeatedly distinguish- 
ed from that which our opposers would explain it by, vim 
condemnation and death. And what is meant by sin entering 
tnto the world, in ver. 12. is determined by a like phrase of 
sin being in the world, in the next verse.—And that by the of- 
Sence of one, so often spoken of here, as bringing death and 
condemnation on all, the apostle means the sin of one, de- 
rived in its guilt and pollution to mankind in general (over and 
above all that has been already observed) is determined by 
those words in the conclusion of this discourse, ver. 20. J/ore- 
over, the law entered, that the offence might abound: But where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound. These words plain- 
ly shew, that the orrencE spoken of so often, the offence of 
one man, became the sin of all. For when he says, Zhe law 
entered, that the offence might abound, his meaning cannot be, 
that the offence of Adam, merely as Avs personally, should 
abound ; but, as it exists in its derived guilt, corrupt influence, 
and evil fruits, in the sin of mankind in general, even as a tree 
in its root and branches *. 


*¥ The offence, according to Dr. T.’s explanation, does not abound by the Jaw 
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What further confirms the certainty of the proof of origi- 
nal sin, which this place affords, is this, that the utmost art 
cannot pervert it to another sense. What a variety of the most 
artful methods have been used by the enemies of this doctrine 
to wrest and darken this paragraph of holy writ, which stands 
so much in their way, as it were to force the bible to speak a 
language agreeable to their mind! How have expressions been 
strained, words and phrases racked! What strange figures of 
speech have been invented, and with violent hands thrust into 
the apostle’s mouth; and then with a bold countenance and 
magisterial airs obtruded on the world, as from him!—But 
blessed be God, we have his words as he delivered them, and 
the rest of the same epistle, and his other writings to compare 
with them; by which his meaning stands in too strong and 
glaring a light to be hid by any of the artificial mists which 
they oir to throw upon it. 4 

It is really no less than abusing the scripture and its rea-_ 
ders, to represent this paragraph as the most obscure of all the 
places of scripture, that speak of the consequences of 4dam’s 
sin; and to treat it as if there was need first to consider other 
places as more plain. Whereas, it is most manifestly a place © 
in which these things are declared, the most plainly, parti- — 
cularly, precisely, and of set purpose, by that great apostle, — 
who has most fully explained to us those doctrines in general, 
which relate to the redemption by Christ, and the sin and mi- 
sery we are redeemed from. And it must be now left to the — 
reader’s judgment, whether the christian church has not pro- — 
ceeded reasonably, in looking on this as a place of scripture 
most clearly and fully treating of these things, and in using: 
its determinate sense as an help to settle the meaning of many ~ 
other passages of sacred writ. 

As this place in general is very full and plain, so the doc- 
trine of the corruption of nature, as derived from Adam, and 
also the imputation of his first sin, are both clearly taught in it. 
The wnputation of Adan’s one transgression, is indeed most 
directly and frequently asserted. We are here assured, that — 
by one man’s sin, death passed on all; all being adjudged to 


at all really and truly, in any sense; neither the siz, nor the punishment. For he 
says, ‘ The meaning is not, that men should be made more wicked ; but, that men 
should be liable to death for every transgression.” But after all, they are liable to 
no more deaths, nor to any worse deaths, if they are not more sinful: For they were — 
to have punishments according to their deserts Zefore. Such as died, and went into _ 
another world, before the law of Moses was given, were punished according to theit 
deserts ; and the law, when it came, threatened no more. 
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this punishment, as having sznned (so it is implied) in that one 
man’s sin. And it is repeated, over and over, that all are con- 
demned, many are dead, many made sinners, &c. by one man’s 
offence, by the disobedience of one, and by one offence. And 
the doctrine of original depravity is also.here taught, when the 
apostle says, By one man sin entered into the world ; having 
a plain respect (as hath been shewn) to that universal. cor- 

_ ruption and wickedness, as well as guilt, of which he had be- 
fore largely treated. 


PART. HI: 


THE EVIDENCE GIVEN US, RELATIVE TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
ORIGINAL SIN, IN WHAT THE SCRIPTURES REVEAL CON= 
CERNING THE REDEMPTION BY CHRIST. 


CHAP. I.< 


The Evidence of Original Sin, from the Nature of Redemp- 
tion, un the Procurement of tt. 


a to Dr. T’s scheme, a very great: part of 
‘mankind are the subjects of Christ’s redentption, who live and 
die perfectly zmnocent, who neyer have had, and never will 
have any sz charged to their account, and never are exposed 
to any punishment whatsoever, viz. all that die in infancy. 

‘They are the subjects of Christ's redemption, as he redeems 
_ them from death, or as they by his righteousness have justifica- 
tion, and by his phedichce are made righteous, in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, in the sense of Rom. v. 18,19. And all 
mankind are thus the subjects of Christ’s redemption, while 
they are perfectly guiltless, and exposed to no punishment, 

‘as by Christ they are intitled to a resurrection. Though, with 
respect to such persons as have sinned, he allows it is 7 some 
_ sort by Christ and his death, that they are say ed from:sin, and 
the punishment of it. 
PVOT tk. .Qq 
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Now let us see whether such a scheme well consists with — 
the scripture-account of the redemption by Jesus Christ. 
I, The representations of the redemption by Christ, every — 
where in scripture, lead us to suppose, that all whom he came 
to redeem are sinners ; that his salv ation, as to the term from 
which (or the evil to be redeemed from) in ald, is sin, and the 
deserved punishment of sin. It is natural to suppose, that 
when he had his name Jesus, or Saviour, given him by God’s — 
special and immediate appointment, the salvation meant by 
that name should be his salvation in general; and not only 2 
part of his salvation, and with regard only to some of them 
whom he came to save. But this name was given him to © 
signify his saving his people from their stns, Matt. i. 21. And — 
the great doctrine of Christ’s salvation is, that he came into the 
_ world to save stiNNERS, 1 Tim. i. 15. And that Christ hath once — 
suffered, the just for the unsust, 1 Pet. ili. 18. Jn this was 
manifested the love of God towards us, (towards ‘such in general — 
as have the benefit of God’s love in giving Christ) that God 
sent his only begotien son into the world, that we might live 
through him. Herein is love, that he sent ‘his son to be the pro~ — 
pitiation for our sins, | John iv. 9, 10. Many other texts 
might be mentioned, which seem evidently to suppose, that — 
all who are redeemed by Christ, are saved from sin. We are 
led by what Christ himself said, to suppose, that if any are — 
- hot sinners, they have no need of him as a Redeemer, any more 
than aman in health of a physician, Mark ii. 17. And that, — 
in order to our being the proper subjects of the mercy of God | 
through Christ, we must first be in a state of sim, is implied in — 
Gal. iil. 22. But the scripture hath concluded all under sin, that 
the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be gtoen to them — 
believe. To the same effect is Rom. xi. 32. 
These things are greatly confirmed by the scripture-doc 7 
trine of sacrifices. It is abundantly plain, both from the Old 
and New Testament, that these were types of Christ’s death 
and were for sin, aa supposed sin-it those for whom they 
were offered. ‘The apostle supposes, that in order to any hav= 
ing the benefit of the eternal inheritance by Christ, there must 
of necessity be the death of the testator; and gives that reason 
for it, that without shedding of blood there is no remission, Heb. 
ix. 15, &c. And Christ himself, in representing the benefit of — 
his blood, in the institution of the Lord’s supper, under the 
notion of the blood of a testament, calls it, The blood of the New 
Testament shed for the REMISSION or sins, Matt. xxvi. 28. 
But according to the scheme of our author, many have the | 
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eternal inheritance by the death of the testator, who never 
had any need of remission. 

II. The scripture represents the redemption by Christ, 
as a redemption from deserved destruction; and that, not mere- 
‘ly as it respects some particulars, but as the fruit of God’s love 
tomankind, John iii. 16. God so loved the worn, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him sHov.D 
NoT PERISH, but have everlasting life; implying, that other- 
wise they must perish, or be destroyed. But what necessity 
of this, if they did not deserve to be destroyed ? Now, that the 
destruction here spoken of, is deserved destruction, is manifest, 
because it is there compared to the perishing of such of the 
children of Zsrael as died by the bite of the fiery serpents, 
which God in his wrath, for their rebellion, sent amongst them. 
And the same thing clearly appears by the last verse of the 
same chapter, [He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting 
life; and he that believeth not the Son, shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him, or, is left remaining on him: 
Implying, that all in general are found under the wrath of 
God, and that they only of all mankind who are interested in 
Christ, have this wrath removed, and eternal life bestowed ; 
the rest are left with the wrath of God still remaining on them. 
_ The. same is clearly illustrated and confirmed by John v. 24. 
He that believeth, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation, but is passed from death to life. In being 
passed from death to life is implied, that before, they were all 
in a state of death ; and they are spoken of as being so by a 
sentence of condemnation ; and if it be aust condemnation, it 
is a deserved condemnation. 

III. It will follow on Dr. T.’s scheme, that Christ’s re- 
- demption, with regard to a great part of them who are the 
subjects of it, is not only a redemption from no sin, but from 
no calamity, and so from no evil of any kind. Foras to death, 
which infants are redeemed from, they never were subjected 
to it as a calamity, but purely as a benefit. It came by no 
threatening or curse denounced upon or through Adam; the 
covenant with him being utterly abolished, as to all its force 
and power on mankind (according to our author) before the 
sentence of mortality. Therefore trouble and death could 
be appointed to innocent mankind no other way than on ac- 
count of another covenant, the covenant of grace ; and in this 
channel they coine only as favours, not as evils. Therefore 
they could need no remedy, for they had no disease. Even 
death itself, which it is supposed Christ saves them from, is 
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only a medicine; ahd one of the greatest of benefits. It is 
ridiculous to talk of person’s needing a medicine, ora physi- 
cian to save them from an excellent medicine; or of a remedy 
from a happy remedy ! Ifit besaid, though death be a benefit, 
yet it is so because Christ changes it, and turns it into a benefit, 
by procuring a resurrection : I would ask,what can be meant by 
iurning or changing it into a benefit, when it never was other- 
wise, nor could ever justly be otherwise ? Infants could not 
at allbe brought under death asa calamity ; for they never 
deserved it. And it would be only an abuse (be it far from us, 
to ascribe such a thing to God) in any being, to offer any poor 
sufferers, a Redeemer from a calamity which fe had brought 
upon them, without the least desert of it on their part. © : 
But it is plain, that mortality was not at first brought on 
mankind as a blessing, by the covenant of grace through Christ ; 
and that Christ and grace do not bring mankind under death, 
but jind them under it. 2 Cor. v.14. We thus judge, that f 
one died for all, then were ALL DEAD. Luke xix. 10. The son of 
man is come to seek and save that which was Lost. The grace 
which appears in providing a delivererfrom any state, supposes — 
the subject to bein that state prior to his deliverance. In our 
author’s scheme, there never could be any sentence of death — 
or condemnation, that requires a Saviour from it ; because 4 
the very sentence itself, according to the true meaning of it, ; 
implies and makes sure all that good, which is requisite to abo- 
lish and make void the seeming evil to the innocent subject. 
So that the sentence itself is in effect the deliverer ; and there 


$ 
: 
is no need of another to deliver from that sentence. Dr. T._ 
insists upon it, that “ nothing comes upon us in : 


- 


' 


of Adam’s sin, in any SENSE, KIND, Of DEGREE, incensistent 
with the original blessing pronounced | on Adam at his crea- 
tion ; and nothing but what is perfectly consistent with God’s 
Bestia, love and goodness, declared to Adam as ‘soon as he 
came out of his Maker’s hands *.’ If the case be so, it is 
certain there is no evil or calamity at all for Christ to redeem 
us from ; unless things agreeable to the divine goodness, love 
and blessing; are things from which we needredemption +. + 

Norms It will follow, on our author's principles, not only 
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+ In this inferential short reply, our autbor is not quite so euarded as usual. 
Tt seems applicable only to infants; since adults have actual or personal sin and 
guilt from which to be redeemed. But what immediately follows anticipates the 
objection—_W.. 
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with respects to infants, but even adult persons, that redemp- _ 
| tion is zeed/ess, and Christ is dead in vain. Not only is there | 

| no need of Christ’s redemption in erder to deliverance from , 
any consequences of ddzm’s sin, but also in order to Bee ‘ 
_ freedom from personal sin, and ail tes evil consequences./ For 
iisod has made other sufficient provision for that, viz. a sufficient 
“power and ability, mm all mankind, to do all their duty, and |! 
wholly to avoid sin, Yea, he insists upon it, that “ whenmen | 
have not sufficient power to do their duty, they have no duty | 
to do. We may safely and assuredly conclude; (says he) 
that mankind in all parts of ‘the world have surrici£nT, 

‘power to do the duty which God requires of them; 

and that he requires of them no more than they have 

"SUFFICIENT powers to do*. And in another place t, “ God 

has given powers EavaL to the duty which he expects.” 

And he expresses a great dislike at R. R’s supposing, that 

our propensities to evil, and temptations, are too strong to be 
EFFECTUALLY and CONSTANTLY resisted; or that we are un- 

avoidably sinful iv A DEGREE; that our appetites and pas- . 
sions will be breaking out, notwithstanding our everlasting 

, watchfulness {.” These things fully imply, that men have 
in their own natural ability sufficient means to avoid sin, and 
to be perfectly free from it ; and so, from all the bad conse- 
quences of it. And ifthe means are sufficient, then there is no 
need of more; and therefore there is no need of Christ dying, in 
order to it. What Dr. T. says, (p. 72. 8.) fully implies, that it 
would be unjust in God to give mankind being in such cir- 
cumstances, as that they would be more likely to sin, so as to 
be exposed to final misery, than otherwise. Hence then, 
without Christ and his redemption, and without any grace at 
all, MERE JUSTICE makes sufficient provision for our being free 
from sin and misery, by our own power §. 

If all mankind, in all parts of the world, have such suf- 
- ficient power to do their whole duty, without being sinful 
many degree, then they have sufficient power to obtain righ- 

_ teousness by the law: and then, according to the apostle Paul, 
Christ is dead in vain. Gal. ii: 21. Tf righteousness come by 
law, Christ is dead in vain ;—dia vow2, without the article, by 
law, or the rule of right action, as our author explains the 


* Page 111. 63, 64. S. + Page 67. S. { Page 68. S. 

§ Here also, our author will be thought not quite accurate, in the inference he 
draws against Dr. T. for the “ sufficient power,” for which Dr. T. pleads, relates 
only to the prevention of sin, but not toits remission, or the removal of its effects. But 
this also will be soon answered. —Wa 
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phrase *. And according to the sense in which he explains: 
this very place, “ it would have frustrated, or rendered useless ~ 
the grace of God, if Christ died to accomplish what was or 
MIGHT have been effected by law itself, without his death +.” — 
So that it most clearly follows from his own doctrine, that 
Christ is dead in vain, and the grace of God is useless. The 
same apostle says, if there had been a law which coutp have _ 
given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law, Gal, 
iii. 21.1. e. (still according to Dr. T.’s own sense) if there was 
a law, that man, in his present state, had sufficient power 
perfectly to fulfil, For Dr. T. supposes the reason why the 
law could not give life, to be * not because it was weak in it- — 
self, but through the weakness of our flesh, and the infirmity 
of the human nature in the present state t.” But he says, 
We are under a mild dispensation of Grace, making allow-— 
ance for our infirmities §.’ By our infirmities, we may upon 
good grounds suppose he means that infirmity of human na- 
ture, which he gives as the reason why the law cannot give 
life. But what grace is there in making that allowance for our — 
infirmities, which justzce itself (according to his doctrine) most — 
absolutely requires, as he supposes divine justice exactly pro- — 
portions our duty to our ability ? 

Again, if it be said, that although Christ’s redemption 
was not necessary to preserve men from beginning to sin, and 
getting into a course of sin, because they have sufficient power 
in themselves to avoid it ; yet it may be necessary to deliver 
men, after they have by their own folly brought themselves — 
under the dominion of evil appetites and passions ||, I answer, — 
if it be so, that men need deliverance from those habits and — 
passions, which are become too strong for them, yet that de- 
liverance, on our author’s principles, would be no salvation” 
from sin./ For, the exercise of passions which are too strong 
for us, and which we cannot overcome, is necessary: And he 
strongly urges, that a necessary evil can be no moral evil. |» 
It is true, itis the effect of evil, as it is the effect ofa bad — 
practice, while the man had power to have avoided it. But 
then according to Dr. T. that ‘evil cause alone is sin; for he — 
says expressly, ‘* The cause of every effect isalone chargea- 7 


ble with the effect it produceth, or,which proceedeth from it.” 


ee 


* Pref, to Par. on Rom, p. 143, 28. 
+ Note on Rom. v. 20. p. 297. ft Ibid. § Page 92. S. 


|| See p. 228. and also what he says of the helpless state of the heathen, in 
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And as to that sin-which was the cause, the man needed no 
Saviour from that, having had sufficient power in himself to have 
avoided it. So that it follows, by our author’s scheme, that 
none of mankind, neither infants nor adult persons, neither the 
more nor less vicious, neither Jews nor Gentiles, neither 


_ Heathens nor Christians, ever did or ever could stand in any 


need of a Saviour; and that, with respect to all, the truth is, 


Christ is dead tn vain. ] 
If any should say, although all mankind in all ages have © 


sufficient ability to do their whole duty, and so may by their 


own power enjoy perfect freedom from sin, yet God foresaw 


_ that they would sin, and that after they had sinned, they would _ 


need Christ’s death. I answer, it is plain, by what the apostle 
says in those places which were just now mentioned, (Gad. ii. 
21. and iii. 21.) that God would have esteemed it needless to 
give his Son to die for men, unless there had been a prior im- 
possibility of their having righteousness by any law; and that, 
of there had been a law which coutp have given life, this other 
way by the death of Christ would not have been provided. 
And this appears to be agreeable to our author’s own sense of 
things, by his words which have been cited, wherein he says, 
“Tt would have rrusTRATED or rendered usExEss the grace of 


_ God, if Christ died to accomplish what was or MIGHT HAVE 


V. It will follow on Dr. T.’s scheme, not only that Christ’s 
redemption is needless for saving from sin, or its consequences, 
but also that it does xo good that way, has no tendency to any 
diminution of stn in the world. For as to. any infuston of virtue 
ot holiness into the heart, by divine power through Christ or 
his redemption, it is altogether inconsistent with this authors 
notions. With him, zzwrought virtue, if there were any such 
thing; would be mo virtue; not being the effect of our own will, 
choice, design, but only of a sovereign act of God's 
power *._/ And therefore, all that Christ does to increase vir- 
tue, is only increasing our talents, our light, advantages, means 
and motives ; as he often explains the matter}. But sz is not 
at all diminished. For he says, our duty must be measured by 
our talents ; as, achild that has less talents, has less duty; and 
therefore must be no more exposed to commit sin, than he 
that has greater talents; because he that has greater talents, 
has more duty required, in exact proportion{. Ifso, he that 


. ms effected by law itself, without his death.” 
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has but ove talent, has as much advantage to perform that one 
degree of duty which is required of him, as he that has five 
talents, to perform his five degrees of i duty and is no more ex- 
posed to fail of it, And that man’s guilt, who sins against 
greater advantages, means, and motives, is greater in propor- 
tion to his talents*. And therefore it will follow, on Dr. T.’s 
principles, that men stand no better chance, have no more 
eligible or valuable probability of freedom from sin and pa- 
nishment, or of contracting but little guilt, or of performing 
required duty, with the great advantages and talents implied 
in Christ’s redemption, than without them; when all things 
are computed, and put into the balances together, the num-_ 
bers, degrees, and aggravations of sin exposed to, degrees 
of duty required, &c. So that men have no redemption from 
sin, and no new means of performing duty, that are valuable 
or worth any thing at all, And thus the great redemption by — 
Christ in every respect comes to nothing, with regard both to 
infants and adult persons. 
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CHAP IL 


The Evidence of the Doctrine of Original Sin from what the 
Scripture teaches of the Application of Redemption. : 


/L HE truth of the doctrine of original sin is very clearly 
/ manifest from what the scripture says of that change of state, 
y which it represents as necessary to an actual interest in the 
ry spiritual and eternal blessings of the Redeemer’s kingdom, © 
In order to this, it speaks of it as absolutely necessary for 
“every one, that he be regenerated, or born again. Joli iii. 3. 

/ Verily, veril ly, I say unto thee, except a mam (yen ava%-7,) be 
begotten again, or born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Dr. T. though he will not allow that this signifies any change 
from a state “of natural propenstty to sin, yet supposes that | 
new birth here spoken of, means a man’s being brought to” 
divine life, in a right use and application of the natural powers, 
in a life of true holinesst: And that it is the attainment of 
those habits of virtue and religion, which gives us the real cha- 


See Paraph. on Rom, ii. 9. also oh ver. 42. -. > .Page 144. 
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racter of true christians, and the children of God *; and that it 
is puiting on the new nature of right actiont. 

But in order to proceed in the most sure and safe manner, , 
in understanding what is meant in scripture by being born / 
again, and so in the inferences we draw from what is said of the’ 
necessity of it, let us compare scripture with scripture, and, 
consider what other terms or phrases are used, where respect is 
evidently had to the same change. And here I would observe 
the following things. 

I, If we compare one scripture with another, it will be 
sufficiently manifest, that by regeneration, or being begotten, 
or born again, the same change in the state of the mind is _ 
signified with that which the scripture speaks of as effected | 
in true REPENTANCE and CoNnveRSIoN. I put repentance and. 
conversion together, because the scripture puts them together, 
Acts iti. 19. and because they plainly signify much the same 
thing. The word (ysravx) repentance signifies a change of the 
mind; as the word, conversion, means a change or turning 
from sin to God. And that this is the same change with that 
which is called regeneration (excepting that this latter term 
especially signifies the change, as the mind is passive in it) the 
following things may shew. 
' In the change which the mind undergoes in repentance and 

conversion, is attained that character of true christians which is 
necessary to the eternal privileges of such, Acts iii. 19. 
_ REPENT ye therefore, and be coNvERTED, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord.—And thus it is in regeneration; as is 
_ evident from what Christ says to Nicodemus, and as is allowed 
by Dr. T. . 

The change of the mind in repentance is that in which 
Saving faith is attained. Mark i. 15. The kingdom of God ts 
at hand, REPENT ye, and BELIEVE the gospel. And soit isin 
being born again, or born of God ; as appears by Johni. 12, 13. 
But as many as received him, to them he gave power to become 
the sons of God, even to themthat BELIEVE on his name, which were 
BoRN not of blood, &c. but or Gop.—Just as Christ says con- 
cerning conversion, Matth. xviii. 3. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye be convERTED and become as litile children, ye 
Shall not enter the kingdom of heaven: So does he say concern- 
ing being born again, in what he spake to Nicodemus. 
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By the change men undergo in conversion, they become 
as little children; which appears in the place last cited: And 
so they do by regeneration. (1 Pet. i. 23. and ii. 2.) Being born 
again.—Wherefore, as new-born babes, desire, Kc. It is no obs — 
jection, that the disciples, to whom Christ spake in Matth. xviii. 
3. were converted already: This makes it not less proper for 
Christ to declare the necessity of conversion to them, leaving 4 
it with them to try themselves, and to make sure their con- . 
version: In like manner as he declared to them the necessity of 
repentance, in Luke xiii. 3,5. Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish, ‘ 

The change effected by repentance, is expressed and ex= ~ 
hibited by baptism. Hence it is called the baptism of repent- 
ance. (Matth. ii. 11. Luke ii. 3. Acts xiii. 24. and xix. 4.) And ; 
so is regeneration, or being born again, expressed by baptism; 
as is evident by such representations of regeneyation as those, 
John iil. 5. Lxcept aman be born of water, and of the spirit,--- 
Tit. iii. 5. Le saved us by the washing of regeneration.---Many — 
other things might be observed, to shew that the change men 
pass under in their repentance and conversion, is the same with 
that of which they are the subjects in regeneration ---But 
these observations may be sufticient: 

II. The change which a man undergoes when born again, 
and in his repentance and conversion, is the same that the 
scripture calls the cincUMcISION OF THE HEART.—This may 
easily appear by considering, that as regeneration is that in 
which are attained the habits Me true viriue and holiness, as has — 
been shewn, and as is confessed ; so is circumetsion of heart. — 
Deut. xxx. 6. And the Lord thy God will circUMCISE THINE — 
HEART, and the HEART of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God — 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul. 

Regeneration is that whereby men come to have the 
character of true christians ; as is evident, and as is confessed ; 
and so is circumcision of heart; for by this men become Jews — 
inwardly, or Jews in the spiritual and: christian sense, (and that — 
is the same as being ¢rue christians) as of old, proselytes were” 
made Jews by circumcision of the flesh. Rom. ii. 28, 29. for 
he ts not a Jew, which is one outwardly; neither ts that cir- 
cuMcIsIONn which ts outward im the flesh : But he is adew, which 7 
2s one inwardly ; and c1RcuMcIstoN 1s that OF THE HEART, 01 the rf 
spirit and notin the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

That czrcumcision oF the heart, is the same with conversion, — 
or curning from sin to God, is evident by Jer. iv. 1—4. Lf thou 
wilt RETURN, O Israel, RETURN UNTO ME. CIRCUMCISE 
yourselves to the Lord, and put away the foreskins or young ; 
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HEART. And Deut. x. 16. CircumcisE therefore the foreskin 
of your HEART, and be no more stiffnecked. Circumcision of the 
heart is the same change of the heart that men experience in 
repentance ; as is evident by Levit. xxvi. 41. Jf their unciR- 
CUMCISED HEARTS be humbled, and they accept the punishment 
of their iniquity. 

The change effected in regeneration, repentance, and con- 
version, is signified by baptism, as has been shewn; and so is 
elrcumcision of the heart signified by the same ching: Jone 
will deny, that it was this internal circumcision, which of old 
was signified by external circumcision; nor will any deny, 
now under the New Testament, that inward and spiritual bap- 
tism, or the cleansing of the heart, is signified by external 
washing or baptism. But spiritual circumcision and spiritual 
baptism are the same thing ; both being putting ofthe body of 
the sins of the flesh ; as is very plain by Colos. 11. 11—13. Jn 
whom also ye are circumcised, with the circumcision made with- 
out hands, in putting off the bod) ly of the sins of the flesh, by the 
circumcision of Christ, buried with him in BarTism, wherein 
also ye are risen with him, Ke. 

Il. This inward change, called regeneration, and circum- 
cision of the heart, which is wrought in ‘Tepentance and conver- 
ston, is the same with that spiritual REsuRRECTION so often 
spoken of, and represented as a dying unto sin, and a living 
unto righteousness.—This appears with great plainness in that 
Jast cited place, Col. ii. In whom also ye are circumcised, with 
the circumcision made without hands,—buried with him in bap- 
tism, wherein also ye are RISEN WiTH HIM, through the faith 
of the operation of God, Kc. And you, being dead in your sins, 
and the uncircumeision of your flesh, hath he auicKENED TOGE- 
THER WITH HIM; having forgiven you all trespasses. 

The same appears by Rom. vi. 3—5. Know ye not, that so 
many of usas were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death ; that like as Christ was RAisED UP FROM THE DEAD, by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life, Kc. ver. 11. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead 
unio sin, but ALIVE uNTo Gon, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
In which place also it is evident, and by the whole context, 
that this spiritual resurrection is that change, in which persons 
are brought to habits of holiness and to the divine life, by 
which Dr. T. describes the thing obtained in being born again. 

That a spiritual resurrection to a new, divine life, should 
be called a being born again, is agreeable to the language of 
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scripture. So those words in the iit Psalm, Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee, are applied to Christ’s resurrection 
Acts xiii. 33. So in Colos. i. 18. Christ is called the first Born 
from the dead ; and in Rev. i. 5. The first BEcotTEN. of the 
dead. The saints, in their conversion or spiritual resurrec- 
iton, are risen with Christ, and are begotten and born with 
him, 1 Pet.i. 3. Who hath BEGOTTEN Us AGAIN to a lively 
hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible. ‘This inheritance is the same thing 
with that KINGDoM of HEAVEN, which men obtain by being 
born again, according to Christ’s words to Nicodemus ; and 
that same. inheritance of them that are sanctified, spoken of 
as what is obtained in true conversion. Acts xxvi. 18. To 
turn them (or convert them) from darkness to light, and from the 
power of satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of 
sin, and inheritance among them that are sanctified, through 
SJaith that isin me. Dr. 'T.’s own words, in his note on Aom. 
i. 4. speaking of that place in the iid Psalm, are very worthy 
tobe here recited. He observes how this is applied to Christ’s 
resurrection aud exaltation, in the New Testament, and then 
has thisremark, ‘ note, begetting is conferring a new and happy 
state: Ason is a person put into it. Agreeably to this, good 
men are said to be the sons of God, as they are the sons of 
the resurrection to eternal life, which is represented as a 
mxrryyesoia, a being BEGOTTEN, OF BORN AGAIN, REGENERATED.” 
So that I think it isabundantly plain, that the spiritual resurrec- 
iion spoken of in scripture, by which the saints are brought to 
a new divine life, is the same with that being born again, 
which Christ says is necessary for every one, in order to his 
seeing the kingdom of God. 

IV. This change, of which men are the subjects, when 
they are born again, and circumcised in heart, when they re- 
pent, and are converted, and spiritually ratsed from the dead, 
is the same change which is meant when the scripture 


speaks of making the HEART and sPIRIT NEW, Or giving a new | 


heart and spirit. 


It is. almost needless to observe, how evidently this is — 


spoken of as necessary to salvation, and as the change in which 
are attained the habits of true virtue and holiness, and the 
character of a true saint; as has been observed of rege- 
neration, conversion, Kc. and how apparent it is, that the change 
is the same. Thus repentance, (preva) the change of the mind, 
is the same as being changed to a NEw mind, or a NEw heart 


and spirit. Conversion is the turning of the heart ; which is © 


qe 
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the same thing as changing it so, that there shall be another 
heart, ora new heart, ora new spirit. To be born again, is to 
be born anew; which implies a becoming new, and is re- 
presented as becoming new born babes. But none supposes it 
is the body, that is immediately and properly new, but the 
mind, heart, or spirit. And so a spiritual resurrection is the 
resurrection of the spirit, or rising to begin a NEW existence 
and life, as to the mind, heart, or spirit. So that all these 
phrases imply, having a new heart, and being renewed inthe 
spirit, according to their plain signification. 

When Nicodemus expressed his wonder at Christ declar- 
ing it necessary, that a man should be born again in order 


Bio : see the kingdom of God, or enjoy the privileges of the 


kingdom of the Messiah, Christ says to him, Art thou amaster 
of Israel, and knowest not these things ? i. e. ‘ Art thou one 
who is set to teach others the things written in the law and 
the prophets, and knowest not a doctrine so plainly taught in 
your scriptures, that such a change is necessary to a partaking 
of the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom? But what can 


Christ refer to, unless such prophecies as that in Ezek. xxxvi. 


25—27? Where God, by the prophet, speaking of the days 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, says, Zhen will J sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be cleann—A NEW HEART 
also will I give you, and a NEw sPiRiT will I put within you— 
and I will put my spirit within you. Were God speaks of 
having anew heart and spirit, by being washed with water, and 
receiving the Spirit of God, asthe qualification of God’s people, 
that shall enjoy the privileges of the Messiah’s kingdom. How 
much is this like the doctrine of Christ to Nicodemus, of bein 
born again of water, and of the spirit? We have another like 
prophecy in Ezek. xi. 19—Add to this, that regeneration, or 
a being born again, and the renewing (or making new) by the 
Holy Ghost, are spoken of as the same thing, "Tit. iii. 5. By 
the washing of REGENERATION and RENEWING of the Holy 
Ghost. 

V. It is abundantly manifest, that being born agazn, spi- 
ritually rising from the dead to newness of life, receiving a new — 
heart, and being renewed in the spirit of the mind, are the same 
thing with that which is called putting of the orp MAN, and 
putting on the NEW MAN. 

The expressions are equivalent; and the representations 
are plainly of the same thing. When Christ speaks of being 
born again, two births are supposed: a first und a second, an 
OLD birth and a NEw one: And the thing born is called man. 
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So what is born in the first birth is the old man ; and what is 
brought forth in the second birth, isthe new man. That which 
is born in the first birth (says Christ) is flesh ; It 1s the carnal 
man, wherein we have borne the image of the earthly ddam, 
whom the apostle calls the first man. That which is born 
in the new birth, is spzit, or the spiritual and heavenly man : 
Wherein we proceed from Christ the second man, the new man, 
who is made a quickening spirit, andis the Lord from hea- 
ven, andthe Head of the new creation—In the new birth, 
men are represented as becoming new-born babes, which is the 
same thing as becoming new men. 

And how apparently is what the scripture says of the 
spiritual resurrection of the Christian convert, equivalent and 
of the very same import with putting off the o/d man, and put- 
ting on the new man ? Soin Rem. vi. the convert is repre- 
sented as dyimg, and being buried with Christ ; which is ex- 
plained in the 6th verse, by this, that éhe old man is crucified, 
that the body of stn might be destroyed. And in the 4th verse, 
converts in this change are spoken of as rising to newness of 
life. Are not these things plain enough? The apustle in effect 
tells us, that when he speaks of spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion, he means the same thing as_crucifying and burying the 
old man, and rising as a new man. 

And itis most apparent, that spiritual ezrewmcision, and 
spiritual baptism, and the spiritual resurrection, are all the same 
with pulting off the old man, and putting on the new man, This 
appears by Colos. ii. 11, 12. Jn whom also ye are circumcised 
with the circumcision made without hands, tN PUTTING OFF the 
body of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of Christ, buried 
with him in Baptism ; wherein also ye are risen with him. 
Here it is manifest, that the spiritual circumcision, baptism, 
and resurrection, all signify that change wherein men put off 
the body of the sins of the flesh: But that is the same thing, in 
this apostle’s language, as putting off the old man ; as appears 
by Rom. vi. 6. Our old man is crucified, that the body of sin may 
be destroyed. And that putting off the old man is the same 
with putting off the body of sin, appears further by Ephes. iv. 
92—24. and Colos. iii. 3—10. As Dr. T. confesses, that to 
be born again, is that wherein are obtained the habits of virtue, 
religion, and true holiness ;” so how evidently is the same 
thing predicated of that change, which is called pudting off the 
old man, and putting on thenew man? Eph. iv. 22—24. That ye 
put off the old man, which is corrupt, Ke. and put on the new man, 
which after God ws created in righteousness and true holiness. 
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And it is most plain, that this putting off the old man, — 
&c, isthe very same thing with making the heart and spirit 
new. It is apparent in itself; the spirit is called the man, in 
the language of the apostle ; it is called the znward man, and 
the hidden man. (Rom. yii. 22. 2 Cor. iv. 16. 1 Pet. iii. 4.) 
And therefore, putting off the o/d man, is the same thing with 
the removal of the old heart; and the putting on of the new 
man, is the receiving of a new heart, and anew spirit. Yea, 
putting on the new man is expressly spoken of as the same 
thing with receiving a new spirit, or being renewed in spirit, 
Eph. iv. 22—24. That ye put off the old man—and be renewed 
an the spirit of your mind, and that ye put on the new man. 
| From these things it appears, how unreasonable, and con- 
trary to the utmost degree of scriptural evidence, is Dr. T.’s 
way of explaining the o/d man, and the new man, *, as, though 
thereby was meant nothing personal ; but that by the old man 
was meant the Acathen state, and by the new man, the Chris- 
tian dispensation, or state of professing Christians, or the 
whole collective body of professors of Christianity, made up of 
Jews and Gentiles ; when all the colour he has for it is, that 
the apostle once calls the Christian: church a new man. (Eph. 
il. 5) B is very true, in the scriptures often, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, collectwe bodies, nations, peoples, 
and cities, are figuratively represented by persons ; particu- 
Jarly the church of Christ is represented as one holy person, 
and has the same appellatives as a particular saint or believer; 
and so is called a child, a son of God, (Exod. iv. 22. Gal. iv. 1, 
2.) a servant of God, (Isai. xli. 8, 9. andxliv. 1.) The daughter 
of God, and spouse of Christ, (Psal. xlv. 10, 13, 14. Rev. xix. 
7.) Nevertheless, would it be reasonable to argue, that such 
appellations, as a servant of God, a child of God, &c. are always 
or commonly to be taken as signifying only the church of God 
in general, or great collective bodies ; and not to be under- 
stood in a personal sense? But certainly this would not be 
more unreasonable than to urge, that by the o/d and the new 
man as the phraresare mostly used inscripture, is to be under- 
stood nothing but the great collective bodies of Pagans and 
of Christians, or the heathen and the christian world, as to 
their outward profession, and the dispensation they are under. 
It might have been proper, in this case, to have considered 
the unreasonableness of that practice which our author charges 
on others, and finds so much fault withinthem+, ‘ That they 
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content themselves with a few scraps of scripture, which though 


wrong understood, they make the test oftruth, and the ground 
of their principles, in contradiction to the whole tenor of revela- 
tion.” 

VI. I observe once more, it is very apparent, that beng 
born again, and spiritually raised from death to a state of new 
existence and life, having a new heart created in us, being re- 
newed in the spirit of our mind, and being the subjects of that 
change by which we pué off the old man, and put on the new 
man, is the same thing with that which in seripture is called 
being CREATED ANEW, or made NEW CREATURES. 

Here, to pass over many other evidences which might be 
‘mentioned, I would only observe, that the representations 

are exactly equivalent. These several phrases naturally and 
| most plainly signify the same effect. In the first berth, or ge- 
\neration, we are created, or brought into existence ; it is then 
‘the whole man, first recevves being : The soul is then formed, 
‘and then our bodies are fearfully and wonderfully made, being 


curiously wrought by our Creator. So that a new-born child | 


isa new creature. So, when a manis born again, hets created 
/again ; in that new birth, there isa new creation; and therein 
he becomes as a new born babe, or a NEW CREATURE. So, in 
_aresurrection, there is a new creation. When a man is dead, 


‘that which was made inthe first creation is destroyed: When that — 


which was dead is razsed to life, the mighty power of the Author 
of life, is exerted the second time, and the subject restored to 
a new existence, and a new life, as by a new creation. So 
giving a new heart is called cREaTiNG a clean heart, Psal. li. 
10. Where the word translated, create, is the same that is 
used in the first verse, in Genesis And when we read in 
scripture of the new creature, the creature that is called New is 
MAN; and therefore the phrase, mew man, is evidently 
equipollent with new creature; and putting off the old man, 
and putting on the new man, is spoken of expressly as brought 
to pass by a work of creation. Col. iii. 9, 10. Ve have put off 
the old man—and have put on the new man, "whieh ws renewed wn 
knowledge, after the image of him that cREATED him. So Eph. 
iv. 22—24. That ye put off the old man, which is corrupt, Ke. 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and that ye put on the 
new man, which after God is CREATED tn righteousness and true 
holiness. These things absolutely fix the meaning of 2 Cor. 
v.17 Zfany man be in Christ, he ts anew cREaTURE: Old 
things are passed away ; behold, all things are become new, 
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On the whole; the following reflections may be made : 

1. That it is a truth of the utmost certainty, with respect’ 
to every man born of the race of Adam, by ordinary genera- 
tion, that unless he be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. This is true, not only of the heathen, but of them that 
are born of the professing people of God, as Nicodemus, and 
the Jews, and every man born of the flesh. ‘This is most ma- 
nifest by Christ’s discourse in John iii. 3—11. So it is plain 
by 2 Cor. v.17. That every man who isin Christ, is a. NEW 
' CREATURE, 

2. It appears from this, together with what has been 
proved above, that it is most certain with respect to every 
one of the human race, that he can never have any interest in 
Christ, or see the kingdom of God, unless he be the sub- 
ject oF that CHANGE in the temper aa disposition of his heart, 
which is made in rvpentance and conversion, Cre cision of 
heart, spiritual baptism, dying to sin, and rising to a new and 
holy life ; and unless he has the old heart taken away, and @ 
new heart and spirit given, and puts off the old man, and puts on 
the new man, and old things are passed away, and all things 
made new. 

3. From what is plainly implied in these things, and from 
what the scripture most clearly teaches of the nature of them, © 
' it is certain, that every man is born into the world ina state of | 
moral pollution, For sPiRITUAL BAPTISM is a cleansing from 
moral filthiness. (Ezek. xxxvi 25. compared with Acts il. 16. 
and John ili. 5.) So the washing of regeneration, or the NEW 
BIRTH, is a change from a state of wickedness. (Tit. ill. 3—5.) 
Men are spoken of as purified in their regeneration. (1 Pet. 
j. 22, 23. See also 1 John ii. 29. and ili. 1,3.) And it appears, 
that every man, in his first or natural state is a simmer; for 
otherwise. he would then need no REPENTANCE, NO CONVER= 
SION, no turning from sin to God. And it appears, that every 
man in his original state has a heart of stone; for thus the 
scripture calls that old heart, which is taken away, when a 
NEW HEART, and NEw sPIRIT is given. (Ezek. xi. 19. and 
xxxvi. 26.) And it appears, that man’s nature, as in his 
Native state, is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and 
- of its own motion exerts itself in nothing but wicked deeds. 
For thus the scripture characterises the oLD MAN, which is 
put off, when men are renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
and put on the NEw MAN. (Eph. iv. 22—24. Col. ili. S—10.) 
fo a word, it appears, that man’s nature, as in its native state, 
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is a body of sin, which must be destroyed, must die, be buried, 
and never rise more. For thus the oLp MAN is represented, 
which is crucified, when men are the subjects of a spiritual 
RESURRECTION. Rom. vi. 4—6. Such a nature, such a body © 
of sinas this, is put off in the spiritual RENovaTIoN, wherein — 
we put onthe New MAN, and are the subjects of the spiritual 
circumcision. Eph.iv. 21—23. 

It must now be left with the reader to judge for himself, 
whether what the scripture teaches of the APPLICATION of — 
Christ’s redemption, and the change of state and nature ne- 
cessary to true and final happiness, does not afford clear and 
abundant evidence tothe truth of the doctrine of origtnal sin, — 
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CONTAINING ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS. i” 


CHAP. 1. | 

Concerning ihe OxsectTion, That to suppose Men Born 16 
sin, without their Choice, or any previous Act of their 
own, ts to suppose what ts inconsistent with the Nature 

of Sin. - ? : 


Some of the objections made against the doctrine of ori- — 
ginal sin, which have reference to particular arguments used — 
in defence of it, have been already considered in the handling ~ 
of those arguments. What I shall therefore now consider, are — 
such objections as I have not yet had occasion to notice. 

There is no argument Dr. 'T. insists more upon, than that 2 
which is taken from the Arminian and Pelagian notion of free- : 
dom of will, consisting in the will’s se/f-determination, as De- 
cessary to the being of moral good or evil. He often urg 8, 
that if we come into the world infected with sinful and depraved 
dispositions, then $7 must be natural to us; and if natural,” 
then necessary ; and if necessary, then no si or any thing we 
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are blameable for, or that can in any respect be our fault, being 
what we cannot help: And he urges, that sin must proceed 
from our own choice, &c.* | 

Here I would observe in general, that the forementioned 
notion of freedom of will, as essential to moral agency, and 
necessary to the very existence of virtue and sin, seems to be 


* a grand favourite point with Pelagians and Arminians, and all 


divines of such characters, in thieir controversies with the 
orthodox. There is no one thing more fundamental in their 
schemes of religion: On the determination of this one leading 
point depends the issue of almost all controversies we have 
with such divines. Nevertheless, it seems a needless task for 
me particularly to consider that matter in this place; having 
already largely discussed it, with all the main grounds of this 
notion, and the arguments used to defend it, in a late book on 
this subject, to which I ask leave to refer the readert. It is 
very necessary, that the modern prevailing doctrine concern- 
ing this point, should be well understood, and therefore 
thoroughly considered and examined: For without it there is 
no hope of putting an end to the controversy about original sin, 
and innumerable other controversies that subsist, about many 
of the main points of religion. I stand ready to eonfess to the 
forementioned modern divines, if they can maintain their pe- 
culiar notion of freedom, consjsting in the self-delerniining 
power of the will, as necessary to moral agency, and can tho- 
roughly establish it in opposition to the arguments lying against 
it, then they have an impregnable castle, to which they may 
repair, and remain invincible, in all the controversies they have 
with the reformed divines, concerning original sin, the sove- 
reignty of grace, election, redemption, conversion, the efficacious 
operation of the Holy Spirit, the nature of saving faith, perse- 
verence of the saints, and other principles of the like kind, | 
However, at the same time, I think this will be as strong a for- 
tress for the Deists, in common with them; as the great 
doctrines, subverted ‘by their notion of freedom, are so plainly 
and abundantly taught in the scripture. But I am under no 
apprehensions of any danger, which the cause of christianity, 
or the religion of the reformed is in, from any possibility of ¢haé 
notion being ever established, or of its being ever evinced that 
there is not proper, perfect, and manifold demonstration lying 
against jt. Butas I said, it would be needless for me to enter 
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into a particular disquisition of this point here; from which-I 
shall easily be excused by any reader who is willing to give 
himself the trouble of consulting what I have already written. 
And as to others, probably they will scarce be at the pains of © 
reading the present discourse; or at least would not, if it 
should be enlarged by a full consideration of that controversy. 

I shall at this time therefore only take notice of some gross 
inconsistencies that Dr. T. has been guilty of, in his handling ~ 
this objection against the doctrine of original sin. In places 
which have been cited, he says, that sin must proceed from our 
own choice: And that if vt does not, tt being necessary to us, at 
cannot be sin, it cannot be our fault, or what we are to blame for : 
And therefore all our sin must be chargeable on our choice, which 
is the cause of sin: For he says, the cause ‘of every effect 1s alone 
chargeable with the effect it produceth, and which proceedeth 
Jrom tt*. Now here are implied several gross contradictions. 
He greatly insists, that nothing can be stnful, or have the — 
nature of sin, but what proceeds from our choice. Nevertheless _ 
he says, ‘* Not the effect, but the cause alone is chargeable with — 
blame.” Therefore the choice, which is the cause, is aloné 
blameable, or has the’nature of sin; and not the effect of that 
ehoice. Thus nothing can be sinful, but the effect of choice; — 
and yet the effect of choice never can be sinful, but only the 
cause, which alone is chargeable with all the blame. 

Again, the choice, from which sin proceeds, is eése/f sinful. 
Not only is this implied in his saying, “The cause alone is 
chargeable with all the b/ame ;” but he expressly speaks of the — 
éhaike as faulty +, and calls that choice wicked, from which ‘ 
depravity and corruption proceeds {. Now if the choice itself _ 
be sm, and there be no sin but what proceeds from a sinful 
choice, then the sinful choice must proceed from another an= 
tecedent choice; it must be chosen by a foregoing act of will, 
determining itself to that sinful choice, that so it may have 
that which he speaks of as absolutely essential to the nature 
of sin, namely, that tt proceeds from our choice, and does not 
happen to us necessarily. But if the sinful choice itself pro- 
ceeds from a foregoing choice, then also that foregoing choice 
must be sinful; it being the cause of sin, and so alone charge~ 
able with the blame. Yet if that foregoing choice be sinful, 
then neither must ¢hat happen to us necessarily, but mall 
likewise proceed from choice, another act of choice preceding — 
that: For we must romenee! that “ Nothing is sinful but ~ 
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what proceeds from our chozce.”’ And then, for the same reason, 
even this prior choice, last mentioned, must also be sinful, 
being chargeable with all the blame of that consequent evil 
choice, which was its effect. And so we must go back till we 
come to the very first volition, the prime or original act of 
choice in the whole chain. And fthzs, to be sure, must be a 
sinful choice, because this is the orzgzn or primitive cause of all 
the train of evils which follow; and according to our author, 
must therefore be ‘‘alone chargeable with all the blame’. And 
yet so itis, according to him, ¢hzs ‘‘ cannot be sinful,’ because 
it does not ‘‘ proceed from our own choice,” or any foregoing 
act of our will; it being, by the supposition, the very first act of 
will in the case. And therefore it must be necessary, as to us, 
having no choice of iieg to be the cause of it. 

In p. 232. he says,/‘‘ ddam’s sin was from his own disobe- 
dient will ; and so must every man’s sin, and all the sin in the 
world be, as well as his.” By this, it seems, he must have a 
§* disobedient will” before he sins; for the cause must be before 
the effect: And yet that disobedient will itself is senful; 
otherwise it could not be called disobedient. But the question 
is, How do mencome by the disobedient will, this cause of all 
‘the sin in the world? It must not come necessarily, without 
men’s choice; for if so, it is mot sin, nor is there any disobedi- 
ence init. Therefore that disobedient will must also come from 
a disobedient will; and so on, in infinitum. Otherwise it must 
be supposed, that there is some szz in the world, which does not 
come from a disobedient will: contrary to our author’s dogma- 
tical assertions. 

In p. 166. S. he says, “‘ Adam could not sin without a sinful 
inclination” Here he calls that inclination itself s¢ful, which 
is the principle from whence sinful acts proceed; as elsewhere 
he speaks of the disobedient will from whence all sin comes: 
And he allows *, that “ the /aw reaches to all the “‘ datent prin- 
ciples of sin;” meaning plainly, that it fordids, and threatens 
punishment for, those latent principles. Now these latent 
principles of sin, these sinful inclinations, without which, ac- 
cording to our author, there can be no sinful act, cannot all 
proceed from a sinful choice ; because that would imply great 
contradiction. For, by the supposition, they are the principles 
from whence a sinful choice comes, and whence all sinful 
acts of will proceed; and there can be no sinful act without 
them. So that the jirst latent principles and inclinations, from 
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whence all sinful acts proceed, are sinful ; and yet they are 
not sinful, because they do not proceed from a wicked choice, 
without which, according to him, ‘ nothing can be sinful.” — 
Dr. T. speaking of that proposition of the assembly of 
divines, wherein they assert, that man is by nature utterly cor- 
rupt, &c. * thinks himself well warranted, by the supposed 
great evidence of these his contradictory notions, to say, 
“Therefore sin is not natural to us ; and therefore I shall not 
scruple to say, this proposition in the assembly of divines is 
FALSE.” But it may be worthy of consideration, whether it 
would not have greatly become him, before he had cloathed — 
himself with so much assurance, and proceeded, on the foun- — 
dation of these his notions, so magisterially to charge the 
Assembly’s proposition with falsehood, to have taken care that 
his own propositions, which he has set in opposition to them, 
should be a little more consistent ; that he might not have con- 
tradicted Avmself, while contradicting them ; lest some impar- 
tial judges, observing his inconsistence, should think they had — 
warrant to declare wich — assurance, that ** they Ss 
not scruple to say, Dr. T.’s doctrine is FALSE.’ a 


CHAP. II. | : 


Concerning the Objection, against the Doctrine of native Corrup-— 
_tion, that to suppose Men recewvs their first Existence in — 
Sin, as to make him who ts the Author of their Being, the 
Author of their Depravity. 
One argument against asupposed native, sinful depravity, — 

which Dr. ‘T. greatly insists upon, is, “ that this dees in effect 

charge him, who is the author of our nature, who formed us in 
the womb, with being the author of a sinful corruption of nature ;) 
and that it is highly tnjurieus to the God of our nature, whose 
hands have formed and fashioned us, to believe our nature tobe — 
originally corrupted, and that in the worst sense of corruption +” aa 
With respect to this, I would observe, in the first place, 
that this writer, in handling this grand objection, supposes — 
something to belong to the ducting | objected against, as main= — 
tained by the divines whom he is. opposing, which does not 
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belong to it, nor follow from it. As particularly, he supposes 
the doctrine of original sin to imply, that nature must be cor- 
rupted by some positive influence; ** something, by some 
means or other, zmfused into the human nature ; some quality 
or other, not from the choice of our minds, but like a éaznt, 
tincture, or infection, altering the natural constitution, faculties, 
and dispositions of our souls *, ‘That sin and evil dispositions 
are IMPLANTED in the foetus in the womb ft.’ Whereas 
truly our doctrine neither implies nor infers any such thing. 
In order to account for a sinful corruption of nature, yea, a 
total native depravity of the heart of man, there is not the least 
need of supposing any evil quality, aefused, implanted, or 
wrought into the nature of man, by any posztive cause, or 
influence whatsoever, either from God, or the creature; or 
of supposing, that man is conceived and born with a fountain 
of evil in his heart, such as is any thing properly postive. I 
think, a little attention to the nature of things will be suffici- 
ent to satisfy any impartial considerate inquirer, that the 
absence of positive good principles, and so the with- 
holding of a special divine influence to impart and maintain 
those good principles—leaving the common natural principles 
of self-love, natural appetite, &c. to themselves, without the 
government of superior divine principles—will certainly be 
followed with the corruption ; yea, the total corruption of the 
heart, without occasion for any positive influence at all: And 
that it was thus in fact that corruption of nature came on 
Adam, immediately on his fall, and comes on all his poste- 
rity, as sinning in him, and falling with him §. 
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§ The sentiment contained in this paragraph, and illustrated in the following 
part of this chapter, is of the utmost importance, in order not only to remove Pela- 
gian prejudices, and the cayils of modern philosophers, but also to give a just and 
consistent view of the nature and cause of sin; the cause of all sin, in general, 
and original sin in particular. Our author’s explanation, which immediately 
follows, botb in the text and in the note, is ingenious, and in some respects quite 
Satisfactory. But a brief representation of the same result in another way, may dee 
mand some attention. 

1. It is probably more philosophical, as well as more intelligibie, in describ- 
ing the two kinds of principles, as the author calls them, possessed by Adam, to 
Say, that the inferior ones were, , THOSE FACULTIES IN MAN WHICH CONSTITUTED 
HIM a MORAL AGENT; rather than calling them * the principles of mere human 
nature.”” The superior ones, are very accurately described ; but instead of calling 
them ‘* supernatural principles ;” they may more properly be termcd, DIVINE, 
BENEVOLENT, SOVEREIGN INFLUENCE, 8UPERADDED 10 THOSE FACULTIES WHICH 
CONSTITUTED ADAM A MORAL AGENT. This representation leads tothe essen= 
tial relations that subsist between God and his creature man. ‘* Mere humaa 
@ature,” and “ supernatural principles’ convey no distinctive character of rela- 
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tion. ‘Faculties which constitute a moral agent,” express the ground af relate 
between equity in God and accountableness in man; and ** benevolent, influences,” 
express the ground of relation between sovereignity in God and passiveness in matie 
2. That Adam had such qualifications, or faculties, as rendered him a moral 
agent, independently of his spiritual knowledge, rightcoushess, holiness, dominion, 
honour and glory—in other words, his divine light, holy life, and supreme loyeto God — 
—issclf-evident, For, afler he had lost these excellencies, he was confessedly tio less 
a moral agent, and accountable to his divine Governor and Judge for his temper, 
thoughts, desires, words and works, than he was before he lost them. 
3. The philosophical cause, or the true origin of Adam’s defection was his 
iberty in union with his passive power. “For an explanation of these terms, and 
the proof of the proposition just laid down, we must refer the reader to our nofes on 
the first volume of this work, where the subject is professedly discussed. 
4. The true and ultimate cause of the first sin of Adam, of all his subsequent 
sins, and those of his posterity, whether infants or adults, is not essentially dif 
ferent. Ifthe principles, as our author calls them, or the faculties and qualifica~ 7 
tions which constitute moral agency and accountability, be left to themselves— — 
whereby they become influenced by passive power, not counteracted by sovéreign, — 
benevolent, or holy divine inflaence—the effect will be the same, though attended | 
with different circumstances, 
5, When the cause of Adam’s integrity, perfection, spirituality, and happiness, 
or his paradisical life, was no longer operative for his preservation, defection en- 
sued ; which consisted in the loss of the chief good, together with that disorder, 
conics: and a conscious exposedness to a continuance in that state, whereby hap- | 
piness was necessarily exchanged for a restless uneasiness Called misery. 
6. This was the case of Adam in his own person. But our author, in the next 
chapter, excellently shows, that Adam and all his posterity were strictly one. This 
union we may call a systematic whole. For mankind, or the whole race of man, has 
a constituted connection no less than a seed with itsplant; for instance, the acorn a 
with the oak-plant, and that with its future branches. We justly called it thé same 
tree from the time it was planted to its utmost longevity, though some of its branches — 
came into existence a hundred years or more after the first shoot. This union of 
Adam with his posserity, is no less a constztuled union, than that which connects the 
solar system ; or any other inferior systematic whole, as an animal body, which i is 
regarded as one from its birth till its death. For instance, nothing but a constitution 
founded i in the sovereign pleasure of God, caused the body of Methuselah to be the 
same, or regarded as the same, when in infancy, and above nine hundred years after. 
The parts of his body, at least most of them, were as different in old age, compared 
with his infancy, as any of his posterity are different from Adam. In each case 
alike, the appointment of God in forming a course of nature, or his operations accord= 
img to a constituted plan, could make the body of Methuselah to be the samé body ; 
from the first to the last; and the posterity of Adam the same with himself. - 
7. In every vital system there is a vital part, and in every other system, as such, 
One pait is more essential than another. Adam was the vifal part of the system 
mankind.—The root of the tree, the foundation of the building, the main spring 
the machine, the sun of the system. We his posterity are but so many members 
@ body, and are all dependent on him as on our head of heart; but not so on om 
another. There may be the amputation ofa limb, while the ‘other limbs are not 
injured; but if the head or heart be deprived of life, all the members are deprived — 
atthe same time. A branch of a tree may be lopped off without injury to the 
other part ; but if the root, the vifa/ part, be affected, all the branches are also af> 
fected as the necessary consequence, A dead root and a living tree are incompa= 
sible ; though adead branchand a living branch of the same tree are not, A watch 
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(was an inferior kind, which may be called natrurat, being the 
principles of mere “human ‘nature ; such_as_self-love, “with 


is a system formed on principles of mechanism, the index may he mutilated, or the 
coz of a wheel may be broken and detached, without affecting the more essential 
parts; but if the main spring be broken, the whole system, as to ils designed use, 
is destroyed. A building isa system; a slate ora chimney may be blown down, 
without affecting the foundation, but if the whole foundation be undermined, the 
whole fabric must fall to ruin. The solar system might subsist, for ought that ap- 
pears to the contrary, “though a comet, a satellite, or a planet, were annihilated ; but 
if the sun were annihilated, ruin and confusion must ensue. 

8. Whatever Adam lost by transgression, he could have no claim either in 
equity or by promise, that is, he could haye no claim at all, for a restoration of it. 
And what he could have no claim tor himself, could not be claimable by or for his 
posterity ; any more than a branch or a member could obtain life, when the root of 
that branch or the head of that member had ceased to live ; or any more than the 

‘subordinate parts of any system when the radical, vital, fundamental, and cee 
parts had failed. 

9. What Adam lost was the divine Jife, and the happiness implicd in it, as 
a favour granted ona condition. Observing this condition, he was to have it con- 
tinued ; but on breaking the condition, it was to be forfeited. Adam may be 
compared to a Jord in waiting, who should have free access to every room in the 
king’s palace one excepted. By abstaining from this intrusion, he should have his ho- 
nour and dignity preserved, and confirmed to his heirs forever ; but by offending 
as tothe coudition prescribed, he must sink to the rank of a common subject, 
stripped of all his former dignity. How absurd would it be for the heirs of such a lord 
‘to step forward and claim what he had forfeited! Equally absurd is it to say, that 
‘cae s spore are no sufferers by his transgression. 

If we would form accurate notions of Adam’s transgression, original sins 
and ne imputation of guilt, it will be of the utmost importance to consider the 
divine law, by which is the knowledge of sin, under a two-fold consideration. As 
a rule requiring conformity and obedience in every period of our existence, or the 
measure of moral obligation ; and as a covenant, the condition of which was per- 
fect conformity and obedience, under a forfeiture of a special favour. The law 
as a rule may be trangressed times and methods innumerable ; but as a covenant it 
could be transgressed only once. For the very jist offence was 4 breach of the 
condition, and a forfeiture of that favour which depended on the performance of 
that condition. It is possible for the transgressor of the law as a ru/e to become, 
through grace, a perfect character, and therefore perfectly conformable} to that law. 
But to be perfectly conformable to the required condition, once broken, is impossible 
as impossible as to recall time once past, or to make transgression to be no trans- 
gression. 

11. Our author very justly remarks that ¢¢ there is not the least need of sups 
posing any evil quality infused, implanted, or wrought into the nature of man, by 
any positive cause, or influence whatsoever, either from God, or the creature ; or 
ofsupposing, that man is conceived and born with a fountain of evil in his heart, 
‘such as is any thing properly postive.” But however just this remark, there is 
reason to fear that many beside Dt. Taytor have imbibed a notion of original sin 
considerably different from what is here asserted. It is not improbable that the 
terms by which the evil has been commonly expressed without a due examination 
of the idea intended, have had no small influence to effect this. ‘The frequent use 
of such analogical and aJlusive tcrms as pollution, defilement, corruption, contamina 
tion, and the like, seems to intimate something positive ; as these expressions in 
their original meaning convey an idea of something superadded to the subject. 
Whereas other terms, though equally analogical and allusive, imply no such thing; 
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those natural appetites and passions,which belong to the nature 
of man, in which his love to his own liberty, honour, and 
such as, disorder, discord, confusion, and the like. We do not mean to condemn the 
use of the former, or to recommend the latter to theirexclusion ; but only design to 
caution against a wrong inference from a frequent use of them. y 

12. On the subject of the impulation of Adam’s offence to his posterity, our” 
author, in the next chapier, has treated very ably and fully. But we may here ob- 
serve, that it is of the greatest importance to have just views of what is called 
original guilt. It is to be feared that many form very confused notions of the sub- 
ject, when it is said, ‘* we are all guci’y when born” or ** we areall guilty of Adam’s — 
transgression,” or ‘* the guzlt of Adam’s offence is ours.’”? Though we conceive 
these, and similar propositions, to be expressive of an important truth; yet we are 
no less liable to be led astray from the true idea referred to by these expressions, — 
than by otheis empioyed to represent moral depravity. 

13. lt may contribute to a clearness of conception on the subject, if we keep © 
in mind, that Adam was guilty by his first offence, under a two-fold consideration. 
He was guilty of a breach of law considered asa rule of rectitude, and of the same 
law as a covenant enjoining the observance of a special duty, which was the avowed 
and express condition of it. The performance of the condition was to secure not 
merely moral purity and innocence, butalso the favour, or gracious benefit, whichhe ~ 
possessed on the footing of a sovereign grant. This was his federal privilege. How 
by the transgression of the law, considered as a covenant, this favour was forfeited; — 
and for God to treat him as one deprived of this'fayour, is the same thing as to treat 
him as guilty. For how could he be treated otherwise, when the very condition “7 ; 
which he retained the favour was broken? 

14. Whatever Adam possessed, beyond those considerations which constituted 
him a moral agent, was the fruit of sovereign benevolence. Hence arises the propriety . 
of regarding the pussession of his privilege, on the observance of a specified condi= — 
tion, under the term covenant. For, if Adam possessed some spiritual principles, or 
benevolent influences, as a person possesses immunities and privileges by charter for 
himself and his heirs; and if these chartered benefits be retained on condition of not 
offending in a specified manner; it follows, that a privation of such benefits belongs 

_as much to the heirs as to the individual offending. But if they are treated for 
breach of such covenant, or charter held on. condition, as persons included in the - 
forfeiture, it is manifest they are regarded so far guilly, or worthy to suffer such loss, 

15. From these considerations it follows, that Adam’s breach of law asa ruley 
which brought guwi/é upon him as an individual, is not the guilt imputable to his pos- 
teritys During bis long life, no doubt, he was guilty of innumerable offences after the 
first transgression, but not one of these is imputed to us; the reason is, that after h 
broke the condition of the charter, he stood upon the bare ground of personal moral 
obligation. But personal guilt, on such ground, cannot in equity be transferred from — 
one to another. The sins of the father, whether the first father or any other, consi- 
dered merely as a personal deviation from rectitude, ora breach of moral obligations 
cannot be imputed to the children. 

16. What Adam, therefore, suffered for breach of covenant, was a privation 
chartered benefits. The unavoidable effect of this was, DEATH; a privation 
spiritual life—which continued is death eternal—and a privation of that protectic 
and care which would have preseryed from temporal death. There seems little roo! 
to doubt, that even the corporeal, or elementary partof Adam, underwent a gr a 
change by the fall. However, having forfeited bis charter of preservation by trans: 
gression, he and all his posterity became exposed to the natural operations of this 

world and its elements. Matter and motion, in animals and vegetables, in the 
natural state of things, ensure a dissolution. ; 

17. Much has been said by some divines, about the probability of Adam, had 
he kept the condition, being promoted to some situation still more exalted. But 
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themselves, are what the scriptures sometimes call FLESH. 


Besides these, t there were superior principles, that were spiri-~ 

- tual, holy, and divine, summarily comprehended in divine love ; 
wherein consisted the spiritual image of God, and man’s right- 
eousness and tr ue holiness ; 3. which are called i in scripture the 
divine nature. ese e principles: may, in some sense, be. called 


“SUPERNATURAL : being (ROWE T ES concreated or or connate, yet) 


pleasure, were exercised: These, when alone, and left to 


ana on n man’s union z aay communion a h God, or r divine c com- 
there is reason to suspect, that such asentiment proceeds on the supposition of Adar 
possessing a less exalted situation than he really did possess. The idea seems to be 
founded on a probable promotion for continued obedience. But what could be a 
greater reward than a continuance of his chartered privileges? And what a greater 
Joss than their forfeiture ? 

18. It would not be difficult to demonstrate, were not this note too far extend- 
ed to admit of it, that Adam, dealt with on the ground of strict equity, would have 
been not less liable to défection than his posterity are, when they begin to exercise 
moral agency. Therefore, the objection against the constitution of Adam and his 
posterity being regarded as one, is deprived of all force. For, whatever creature, in 
whatever world, were dealt with in sérict eguzty, without benevolent influence to 
counteract passive power, he would have no advantage against a /iability to defection 
above the race of man after the fall. The only difference is, that Adam once actually 
possessed an exalted privilege, and fell from it. And if his posterity, rendered 
so far guilty as to be deprived of chartered benefits with him, cannot be raised to 
happiness from their fallen state without the exercise of benevolent sovereign influence 
in the plan of salvation ; it should be recoliected, that Adam himself could not have 
maintained his standing but by the same benevolent sovereign influence, though exs 
ercised in a different way. 


COROLLARY. 


19, Hence the propriely and the true grouud of the well known distinction of 
a believer in the second Adam not being under the law, (i. e. the condemnation of 
the law) as a covenant, though under the law asa ru/e It is found, as to its true 
reason, in the state of Adam, as above explained.—W. 


il * To prevent all cavils, the reader is desired particularly to observe, in what 
sense I here usethe words natural and supernatural :-Notas epithets of distinction 
between that which is concreated or connate, and that which is extraordinarily 
introduced afterwards, besides the first state of things, or the order established ori- 
Zinally, beginning when man’s nature began ;_ but as distinguishing between what 
belongs fo, or flows from, that nature which man has, merely as man, aod those 
things which are above this, by which one is denominated, not only aman, but a 
truly virtuous, holy, and spiritual man ; which, though they began in 4am as soon 
as humanity began, and are necessary to the perfection and well-being of the humaa 
nature, yet are not essential to the constitution of it, or necessary to its being : Inas- 
much as one may have every thing needful to his being man, exclusively of them. 
If in thus using the words, natural and supernatural, 1 usé them inan uncommon 
sense, it is not from any affectation of singularity, but for reat of other terms more 
aptly to express my si 
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munications and influences of God’s spirit: Which though 


withdrawn, and man’s nature forsaken of these principles, 4 
human nature would be human nature still ; man’s nature, as 


and maintain an absolute dominion in thelear ; the other to 
be wholly subordinate >and subservient. And while things can . 
tinued thus, all was in excellent order, peace, and beautiful 
harmony, and in a proper and perfect state. These divine % 
principles thus reigning, were the dignity, life, happiness, and — 
glory of man’s nature (When Vhen_man_sinned_and_ broke God’s 
covenant, and fell under his curse, these superior — 


left his heart: For indeed God ‘then Teft. him ; ; that communion ~ 


with God on which these principles ~ depended, entirely 
ceased ;/ the Holy Spirit, that divine inhabitant, forsook. the 
house ST Pecauce it would have been utterly improper in ‘itself, 
and inconsistent with the constitution God had established, that 
he should still maintain communion with man, and continue by 
his friendly, gracious, vital influences, to dwell with him and in 
him, after he was become a rebel, and had incurred God’s 
wrath and curse. Therefore immediately the superior divine — 
principles wholly ceased; so light ceases in a room when the 
candle is withdrawn ; and thus man was left in a state of dark- 
SES aa corruption and ruin ; nothing but flesh without 
(spirit. The inferior principles of self-love, and natura! appe- 
tite which were given only to serve, being alone, and left to 
ors of course became reigning principles ; having na 
superior principles to regulate or control them, they ome 
absolute masters of the heart. ‘The immediate consequence 
of which was a fatal catastrophe, a turning of all things upside 
down, and the succession of a state of the most odious and 


dreadful confusion. Man. jnmedianey 


and so t ‘they ‘took the place of Gop’ ‘These inferior princi- 
ples are like fire in a house; which, we say, is a good servant, 
but a bad master; very useful while kept in its place, but if 
left to take possession of the whole house, soon brings all to 
destruction. Man’s love to his own honour, separate interest, 
and private pleasure, which before was wholly subordinate unto 
love to God, and regard to his authority and glory, now dis- 
poses and impels him to pursue those objects, without regard 
to God’s honour, or law; because there is no true regard to 
these divine things left in him. In consequence of which, he 
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seeks those objects as much when against God’s honour and 
law, as when agreeable to them. God still continuing strictly 
to require supreme regard to himself, and forbidding all undue 
gratifications of these inferior passions—but only in perfect 
subordination to the ends, and agreeableness to the rules and 
limits, which his holiness, honour, and law prescribe—hence 


immediately arises enmity in the heart, now wholly under the | 


power of self-love; and nothing but war ensues, in a constant 
course, against God. As, when a subject has once renounced 


his lawful sovereign, and set up a pretender in his stead, a 


state of enmity and war against his rightful king necessarily 
ensues. It were easy to shew, how every lust, and depraved 
disposition of man’s heart, would naturally arise from this 


‘privaiive original, if here were room for it.{\‘Thus it is easy to_ 


give an account, how total corruption of heart should follow 


‘Qn man’s eating the forbidden fruit, though that was but. one 
act of sin, without God putting any evil into his heart, or 2m- 


planting any bad principle, or infusing any corrupt taint, and 


.so becoming the author of depravity. Only God’s withdraw= 


_ang, as it ‘was highly proper and necessary that he should, from 
rebel-man, and_his natural principles being left to themselves, 
_is sufficient to account for His pecomins entirely corrupt, and 
“Dent o on sinning against God 


And as Adam’s nature became corrupt, without God’s 


implanting or infusing of any evil thing into it; so does the _ 


nature of his Posterity. God dealing with Adam as the head 
"of his is posterity, (as has been shewn) and treating them as one, 


_ he deals with his posterity as having all sinned in him. And 


therefore, as God withdrew spiritual communion, and his vital 
gracious influence from the common head, so he withholds the 
same from all the members, as they come into existence ; 
whereby they come into the world mere flesh, and entirely un- 
der the government of natural and inferior principles ; and so 
become wholly corrupt, as Adam did. 

Now, for God so far to have the disposal of this affair, as 
to withhold those influences, without which nature will be cor- 
rupt, is not to be the author of sin.) But, concerning this, I 
must refer the reader to what I have said of it in my dicourse 


on the Freedom of the Will*. Though, besides what I have. 


there said, I may here observe, that if fa God so far to order 
and dispose the being of sin, as to permut it, by withholding 
the gracious influences necessary to prevent it, is for him to 
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be the author of sin, then some things which Dr. T. himself 
lays down, will equally be attended with this very conse 
quence, For, from time to time, he speaks of God giving men” 
up to the vilest lusts and affections, by permitting, or leaving 
them *, Now, if the condinuance.ofsin, and its increase and 
', prevalence, may be in consequence of God’s disposal, in with-— 
holding needful grace, without God being the author of that 
continuance and prevalence of sin; then, by parity of reason, — 
may the demg of sin, in the race of Adam, be in consequence © 
of God’s disposal, by his withholding that grace which is needs 

ful to prevent it, without his being the author of sin. 

If here it should be said, that God is not the author of sing ; 
in giving up to sin those whe have already made themselves 
sinful, because when men have once made themselves sinful, 
their continuing so, and sin prevailing in them, and becoming 4 
more and more habitual, will follow za course o Pa | 
answer, let that be corte mated which this writer so greatly | 
urges, in opposition to them who suppose original corruption 
comes in a course of nature, wz. That the course ¢_of nature 1s- 
nothing without God. He utterly rejects the notion of the — 
“ course of nature's being a proper active cause, which will 
work, and go on by itself, wzthout God, if he lets or permits 
it.” + But afhrms, ‘‘ That the course of nature, separate from — 
the agency of God, is 70 cause or nothing ; and that the course — 
of nature should continue itself, or go on to operate by itself, — 
any more than at first produce itself, is absolutely impossible.” 
These strong expressions are his. \ Therefore, to explain the — 
continuance of the habits of sin in the same person, when once ~ 
introduced, yea, to explain the very being of any such habits, 
in consequence of repeated acts, our author must have re-— 
course to those same principles, which he rejects as absurd to’ 
the utmost degree, when alleged to explain the corruption of 
nature in the posterity of Adam. For, that habits, either good 
or bad, should continue, after being once established, or that 
habits should be settled and have existence in consequence 
of repeated acts, ean be owing only to a course of nature, and 
those laws of nature which God has established. 

‘Fhat the posterity of Adam should be born without holi- 
ness, and so with a dépraved nature, comes to pass as much by 
the establis) hed course of nature, as the continuance of a corrupt 
disposition on iy ba particular person,” after he once has it; 


rs 
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* ‘Key, § 388, Notes and Par. on Rom. i, 24, 56, 
+ Page 154. S. See also with what Vehemence this is urged in p. 137. S. 
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much as Adam’s continuing unholy and corrupt, after he had 
once lost-his—holiness. For Adam's posterity are from him, 
and as it were in him, and | belonging to. him, accor ‘ding, to.an 
established course of nature, as much. as the branches. of a..tree 
are rding to.a.course.of nature,. from the tree, in the tree, 
and belonging to. the tree ; or (to make use of the comparison 
which Dr. T. himself Tehaoses from time to time, as proper to 
illustrate the matter *) Just as the acorn ts derived "from the oak. 
And I think, the Acorn is as much derived from the oak, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, as the buds and beanekes! It 
is true, that God, by his own almighty power, creates the soul 
of the infant ; ind it is also true, as Dr, T. often insists, that 
God, by his immediate power, forms and fashions the body of. 
the infant in the womb ; yet he does both according to that 
course of nature, which he has been pleased to establish. The 
course of nature is demonstrated, by late improvements in 
philosophy, to be indeed what our author himself says it is, 
viz, Nothing but the established order of the agency and 
Operation of the author of nature. And though there be the 
immediate agency of God in bringing the soul into existence in 
generation, yet it is done according to the method and order 
established by the author of nature, as much as his producing 
the bud, or the acorn of the oak ; and as much as his continuing 
a particular person in being, after he once has existence. God’s 
immediate agency in bringing the soul of a child into being, 
is as much according to an established order, as his immediate 
agency In any of the. works of nature | haeadevert It is agree- 
able to the established order of nature, that the good qualities 
wanting in the éree, should also be wanting in fiche branches 


and fruit. It is agreeable to the order of nature, that when /. 


a particular person is without good moral qualities in his heart, 

he should continue without them, all : some new cause or efi. 
“ciency produces them. And it is as much agreeable to an es- 
tablished course and order of nature, that since Adam, the 
_ head of mankind, the root of that great tree with many bran- 
ches springing from i it, was deprived of original righteousness, 
the branches should come forth without it. Or, if any dislike 
the word nature, as used in this last case, and instead of it 
choose to call it aconstztution, or established order of successive 
events, the alteration of the name will not in the least alter the 
state of the present argument. Where the name, nature, is 
allowed without dispute, no more is meant than an established 
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method and order of events, settled and limited by divin 
wisdom. : 
If any should object to this, that if the want of crigiaall 
righteousness be thus according to an established course of 
nature, then why are not principles of holiness, when restored 
by divine grace, also communicated to posterity ? I answer, 
The divine laws and establishments of the author of nature, 
are precisely settled by him as he pleaseth, and limited by his 


wisdom, Grace is introduced among the race of man by a new 


| establishment ; not on the ground of God’s original é establish- 


ment, as the head of the natural world, and author of the 
first creation ; but by a constitution of a vastly higher kind; 


' wherein Umer is made the roof of the tree, whose branches 


are his spiritual seed, and he is the head of the new creation = 0 “of | 


- which I need not stand now to speak particularly. 


But here I desire it may be noted, that I do not suppose — 


- the natural depravity of the posterity of Adam i is owing to the 


course of nature only ; it is also owing to the just gudgment of 
God. But yet I think, it is as truly and in the same manner 
owing to the course of nature, that Adam’s posterity come 
into the world without original righteousness, as that Adam 
himself continued without it, after he had once lost it. ‘That 
Adam continued destitute of holiness, when he had lost it, 
and would always have so continued, had it not been restored, 


| by a Redeemer, was not. only a natural consequence, accord- 


ing to the course of things established by God, as the author 
‘of nature; but it was also a penal consequence, cr a punish- 


‘ment of his sin. God, in righteous judgment, continued to 


absent himself from Adami after he becamea rebel ; and with- — 
held from him now those influences of the Holy Spirit: which — 
he before had. And just thus I suppose it to be with every | | 
natural branch of mankind: All are looked upon as senmemg in 
and with their common root; and God righteously withholda | 
special influences and spiritual communications from all, for 
this sin. But of the manner and order oF these things, more 
may be said in the next chapter. : 
On the whole, this grand objection against the doctrine — 
of men being born corrupt, that it makes him who gave us our 
being, to be the cause of the being of corruption, can have no 
more force in it, than a like argument has ta prove, that if 
men by a course of nature continue wicked, or remain without | i 
goodness, after they have by vicious acts contracted vicious — 
habits, and so made themselves wicked, it makes him, who is 
the cause of thetr CONTINUANCE nm being, and the cause of, the 
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CONTINUANCE of the course of nature, to be the cause of their 
CONTINUED wickedness. Dr. T. says*, “God would not make 
any thing that is hateful to him; because, by the very terms, 
he would fate to make such a thing.” But if this be good 
arguing in the case to which it is applied, may I not as well 
say, God would not conTINUE a thing in being that ts HATEFUL 
to him ; because, by the very terms, he would HATE TO CON- 
TINUE such a thing in being? I think, the very terms do as 
much (and no more) infer one of these propositions, as the 
other. In like manner, the rest that he says on that head may 
be shewn to be unreasonable, by only substituting the word, 
continue, in the place of make and propagate. I may fairly 
imitate his way of reasoning thus: To say, God contznues us 
according to his own original decree, or law of continuation, 
which obliges him to continue us in a manner he abhots, is really 
to make bad worse: For it is supposing him to be defective 
in wisdom, or by his own decree or law to lay such a con- 
straint upon his own actions, that he cannot do what he would, 
but is continually doing what he would not, what he hates to 
do, and what he condemns in us; viz. continuing us sinful 
when he condemns us for continuing ourselves sinful.” If the 
reasoning be wea in the one case, it is no less so in the other. 

If any shall still insist, that there is a difference between 
God so disposing things, as that depravity of heart shail be 
continued, according to the settled course of nature, in the 
same person, who has by his own fault introduced it; and his 
so disposing as that men, according to a course of nature, 
should be éorn with depravity, in consequence of Adam’s 
introducing of sin, by his act which we had no concern in, and 
cannot be justly charged with: On this I would observe, 
that it is quite going off the objection, which we have been 
upon, from God’s agency, and flying to another. It is then 
no longer insisted on, that s¢mply for him, from whose agency 
the course of nature and our existence derive, so to dispose 
things as that we should have existence in a corrupt state, is for 
him to be the author of sin: But the plea now advanced is, 
that it is not proper and just for such an agent soto dispose, zn 
this case, and only in consequence of Adam’s sin ; it not being 
just to charge Adam’s sin to his posterity. And this matter 
shall be particularly considered, in answer to the next objec- 
tion ; to.which I now proceed. 


*® Page 136. S. 
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-cagellion 


CHAP. IIL | 
That great Objection against the imputation of Adam's sin to his 
Posterity, considered, that such imputation is unjust and — 
unreasonabte, inasmuch as Adam and his Posterity are not — 
one and the same. With a brief Reflection suljoined of what — 
some have supposed, of Godimputing the Guilt of Adam’s — 
Sin to his Posterity, but in an infinitely less Degree, than — 
to Adam himself. : { 
-That we may proceed with the greater clearness in con= — 
sidering the main objections against supposing the guilt of 
Adam’s sin to be imputed to his posterity ; I would premise — 
‘some observations with a view to the right stating of the doc- 
trine ; and then shew its reasonableness, in opposition to the — 
great clamour raised against it on this head. 

It think, it would go far towards directing us to the more — 
clear conception and right statement of this affair, were we 
steadily to bear this in mind :\That God, in every step of his 
proceeding with Adam, in relation to the covenant or constitu- 
tion established with him, looked on his posterity as being one 
with him. And though he dealt more immediately with Adam, 
it yet was as the head of the whole body, and the root of the 
whole tree; and in his proceedings with him, he dealt with, 
all the branches, as if they had been then existing in their rt) 

From which it will follow, that both guilt, or exposéd-_ 
ness to punishment, and also depravity of heart, came upon 
Adam’s posterity just as they came upon him, as much as if 
he and they had all co-existed, like a tree with many bran- 
ches ; allowing only for the difference necessarily resulting 
from the place Adam stood in, as head or root of the whole. 
Otherwise, it is as if, in every step of proceeding, every alte- 
ration in the root had been attended, at the same instant, — 
with the same alterations throughout the whole tree, in each 
individual branch. I think, this will naturally follow on the 
supposition of there being a constituted oneness or identity of 
Adam and his posterity in this affair. 

Therefore I am humbly of opinion, thatif any have sup- 
posed the children of Adam to come into the world with a 
double guilt, one the guilt of Adam’s sin, anotherthe guilt 
arising from their haying a corrupt heart, they have not so well 


. 
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conceived of the matter. The guwz/t a man has upon hissoul at 
first existence, is one and simple, viz. the guilt of the original 
apostacy, the guilt of the sin by which the species first re- 
belled against God. This, and the guilt arising from the de- 
praved disposition of the heart, are not to be flacked upon as 
two things, distinctly imputed and charged upon men in the 
sight of God Indeed the guilt that arises from the corrup- 
tion of the heart, as it remains a confirmed principle, and 
appears in its consequent operations, is a distinct and additio- 
nal guilt : But the guilt arising from the first existing of a de- 
praved disposition in Adam’s posterity, f apprehend, is not 
distinct from their guilt of Adam’s first sin. For so it was not 
in Adam himself. The first evil dispostion or inclination of 
Adam to sin, was not properly distinct from his first act of sin, 
but was included in it. The external act he committed was 
no otherwise his, than as his heart was in it, or as that action 
proceeded from the wicked inclination of his heart. Nor was 
the guilthe had double, as for two distinct sins: One, the wick- 
edness of his will in that affair; another, the wickedness of 
the external act, caused by it. His guilt was all truly from 
the act of his aed man; exclusive oF which the motions of 


_ his body were no more than the motions of any lifeless instru- 


ment. His sin consisted in wickedness of heart, fully suffi- 
cient for, and intirely amounting Zo, all that appeared ‘in the 
act he committed. 

The depraved disposition of ddam’s heart is to be consi- 


i deréd two ways. (1.) As the first. rising ¢ of an evil inclination 


in his heart, exerted in 1 his first act.of sin, and the ground of 
the’ omplete transgression, (2.) An evil disposition of heart 
continiing afterwards, as a confirmed principle that came by 
God’s forsaking of him; which was a “punishment of his first 
transgression: This- eonfirmed corruption, by its remaining 
and continued “Operation, brought additional guilt on his soul. 
nlike manner, depravity of heart is to be considered two 
ways in Adam’s posterity. The first existing of a corrupt dis- 
position, is not to be looked upon as sin distinct from their 
paiticipation of Adam’s first sin. It is as it were the eztended 
pollution of that sin, through the whole tree, by virtue of the 
constituted wnion of the branches with the root; or the inher= 
ence of the sin of that head of the species in the members, 
in their consent and concurrence with the head in that first act. 
But the depravity of nature remaining as an established principle 
in a child of Adam, and as exhibited in after-operations, is. a 
consequence and punishment of she fiyst apostacy thus partici- 
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pated, and brings new guilt. /The first being of an evil disposi- : 


tion in a child of Adam, whereby he is. disposed to approve 
the sin of his first father, so far as to imply a full and perfect 
consent of heart to it, I think, is not to be looked upon as a 
consequence of the imputation of that first sin, any more than 
the full consent of Adam’s own heart in the act of sinning 5 
which was not consequent on the imputation, but rather prior 
to it in the order of nature. Indeed the derivation of the evil 
disposition to Adam’s posterity, or rather, the co-existence of 
the evil disposition, implied in Adams first rebellion, in the 
root and branches, is a consequence of the wnion that the wise 
Author of the world has established between Adam and his 
posterity 5 ; but not properly a consequence of the zmputation of 
his sin; nay, is rather antecedent to it, as it was in ddam him- 
self. T he first depravity of heart, and the imputation of that 
sin, are both the consequences of that established unian; but 
yet in such order, that the evil disposition is first, and the 
charge of guilt consequent, as it was in the case of Adam 
himself *. 


* My meaning, in the whole of what has been here said, may be illustrated 
thus : Let us suppose that ddam and all his posterity had co-ewisted, aud that his pos- 
terity had been, through a Jaw of nature established by the Creator, uniled to him, 
something as the branches of a tree are united to the root, or the membefs of the 
body to the head, so as to constitute as it were ome complex person, of one moral 
whole: So that by the law of union there should have been a communion and co-ex- 
astence in acts and affections; all jointly participating, and all concurring, as one 
zokole, in the disposition and action of the head: as we see in the body natural, the 
whole body is affected as the head is affected; and the whole body concurs when 
the head acts. Now, in this case, all the branches of mankind, by the constitution 


of nature and law of union, would have been affected just as Adam, their common 


root, was affected. When the heart of the root, by a full disposition, committed 
the first sin, the hearts of all the branches would haye concurred; and when the 
Toot, in consequence of this, became guilty, so would all the branches; and when 
the root, as a punishment of the sin committed, was forsaken of God, in like manner 
would it have fared with all the branches; and when the root, in consequence of 
this, was confirmed in permanent depravity, the case would bave been the same 
swith allthe branches; and as new guilt on the soul of 4dam would have been con- 
sequent on this, so also would it have heen with his moral branches. And thus ail 
things, With relation to evil disposition, guilt, pollution and depravity, would exist, in 
the same order and dependence, in each branch, as iu the root. Now, difference of 
the ime of existence does not at all hinder things succeeding in the same order, any 
more than difference of place in a co-existence of time. 

Here may be observed, as in several respects to the present purpose, some 
things that are said by Sraprerus, an eminent divine of Surichs i in Switzerland, in 
his Theologia Polemica, published about fourteen years ago;—in English as follows. 


| 
| 
: 


«© Seeing ail Adam’s posterity are derived from their first parent, as ‘their root, the — 


whole of the human kind, with its root, may be considered as constituting but one 
whole, or one mass ; so as not to be properly distinct from its root; the posterity not 
differing from it, any otherwise than the branches from the tree. From which it 
easily appears, how that when the root sinned, al] that which is derived from it, and 
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The first existence of an evil disposition, amounting to a 
full consent to ddam’s sin, no more infers God being the 


with it constitutes but one whole, may he looked upon as also sinning; seeing it is 
not distinct from the root, but one with it.”— Tom. i. Cap. 3. § 856, 57. 

‘Tt is objected, against the imputation of Adam’s sin, that we never com- 
titted the same sin with Adam, neither in number: nor in kind. I answer, we 
should distinguish here between the physical act itself, which Adam committed, and 
the morality of the action, and consent toit. If we have respect only to the external 
act, to be sure it must be confessed, that Adam’s posterity did not put forth their 
hands to tine forbidden fruit: In which sense, that act of transgression, and that fail 
of ddam cannot be piysically one with the sin of his posterity. But if we consider 
the morality of the action, and what consendé there is to it, it is altogether to be main- 
tained, that his posterity committed the same sin, both in nuwber and in kind, inas- 
thuch as they are to be looked upon as conseuting toit. For where there is consent 
to a sin, there the same sin is commited, Seeing therefore that Adam with all his 
posterity constitute but one moral person, and are united in the same covenant, and 
are transgressors of the same law, they are also to be looked upon as having, in a 
moral estimation, committed the same transgression of the law, both in number and 
inkind, Therefore this reasoning avails nothing against the righteous imputation of 
the sin of Adam to all mankind, or to the whole moral person that is consenting to 
it, And for the reason mentioned, we may rather arzue thus: The sin of the posteri- 
ty, on account of their consent, and the moral view ia which they are to be takeny 
is the same with the sin of Adam, not only in kind, but in number; therefore the 
sinof Adam is rightfully imputed to his posterity.”—Jd. Tom, iv. cap. 16.§ 60, 61. 

The imputation of Adam’s first sin consists in nothing else than this, that his 
posterity are viewed as in the same place with their father, andare like him. But 
seeing, agreeable to what we have already proved, God, might, according to his 
own righteous judgment, which was founded on his most righteous law, give Adam 
2 posterity that were dike himself ; and indeed it could not be otherwise, according 
to the very laws of nature; therefore he might also in righteous judgment impute 
Adam’s sin to them, inasmuch as to give Adam a posterity /zhe hemself, and to 
impute his sin to them, is one and the same thing. And therefore if the former be 
not contrary to the divine perfections, so neither is the latter. Our adversaries con- 
tend with us chiefly on this account, that according to our doctrine of original sing 
such an zmputation of the first sin is maintained, whereby God, without any regard 
to universal native corruption, esteems all Adam’s posterity as gvilty, and bolds them 
as liable to condemnation, purely on account of that sinful act of their first parent ; 


‘so that they without any respect had to their oww sin, and so, as innucentin them- 


selves, are destined to eternal punishment.—I have therefore ever becn careful to 
shew, that they do injuriously suppose those things to be separated in our doctrine 
which are by no means to be separated. The whole of the controversy they have 
with us about this matter, evidently arises from this, that they suppose the mediate 
and the immediate imputation are distinguished one from the other, not only in the 
manner of conception, but in reality. And so indeedthey consider imputation only 


2s immediate and abstractly from the mediate; when yet our divines suppose, that 


neither ought to be considered separately from the other. Therefore I chose not to 
us€ any such distinction, or to suppose any such thing, in what I have said on the 
subject ; but only have endeavoured to explain the thing itself, and to reconcile it 
With the divine attributes. | And therefore I have every where conjoined both these 
conceptions concerning the imputation of the first sin, as inseparable ; and judged, 
that one ought never to be considered without the other.—While I have been writ- 
ing this note, I consulted all the systems of divinity, which I have by me, that [ 
might see what was the true and genuine opinion of our chief divines in this affair; 
and I found that they were of the same mind with me; namely, that these two kinds 
of imputation are by no means to be separated, or to be considered abstractly one 
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‘author of that evil disposition in the child, than in the father, 


The first arising or existing of that evil disposition in the heart 
of Adam, was by God’s permission ; who could have prevent- 
edit, if he had pleased, by giving such influences of his spirit, 
as would have been absolutely effectual to hinder it; which, 
it is plain in fact, he did with-hold: And whatever mystery 
may be supposed in the affair, yet no christian will presume to 
say, it was not in perfect consistence with God’s holiness and 
righteousness, notwithstanding Adam had been guilty of no 
offence before. So root and branches being one, according to 
God’s wise constitution, the case in fact is, that by virtue of 
this oneness answerable changes or effects through all the 
branches co-exist with the changes in the roof: consequently 
an evil disposition exists in the hearts of Adam’s posterity, 
equivalent to that which was exérted in his owm heart, when he 
eat the forbidden fruit. Which God has no hand in, any 
otherwise, than in not exerting such an influence, as might be 
effectual to prevent it; as appears by what was observed in — 
the former chapter*; | 

But now the grand objection is against the reasonableness — 
of such a constitution, by which Adam and his posterity should 
be looked upon as one, and dealt -with accordingly, in an affair 
of such infinite consequence; so that if .fdam sinned, they 
must necessarily be made sizners by his disobedience, and 
come into existence with the same depravity of disposition, and 
be looked upon and treated as though they were partakers 
with him in his act of sin. I have not room here to rehearse 
all Dr. T.’s vehement exclamations against the reasonableness 
and justice.of this. The reader may at his leisure consult his 
book, and see them in the places referred to belowt:. What- 
ever black colours and frightful representations are employed 


‘on this occasion, all may be summed up in this, That 4dam and 


his posterity are not one, but entirely distinct agents, But with 
respect to this mighty outcry made against the reasonableness 
ef any such constitution, by which God is supposed to treat 
Adam and his posterity as one, I would make the following 


+ observations. 


I. It signifies nothing to exclaim against plain feet. Such 
js the fact, the most evident and acknowledged fact, with 


from the other, but that one does involve the other.””—He there particularly cites - 
those two famous reformed divines, Vitringa and Lampius.—Tom. iv. Cap. 17, 
78. 
* See also vol. I. p. 249, note, § 8. d&c. 278, § 12, &c. 593, § 9, &e, 393, § 17, 
&e, 533, §7, &e. 
+ Page 15. 150, 151, 156, 26]. 108, 109, 11}. S, 
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respect to the state of all mankind, withcut exception of one 


individual among all the natural descendants of Adam, as \ 


makes it apparent, that God actually deals with Adam and his 


posterity as one, in reference to his apostacy, and its infinitely / 


terrible consequences. It has been demonstrated, and shewn | 


to be in effect plainly acknowledged, that every individual 


of mankind comes into the world in such circumstances, as | 


that there is no hope or possibility of any other than their yvio- 
Jating God’s holy law, (if they ever live to act at all as moral 
agents) and being thereby justly exposed to eternal ruin*. 
And God either thus deals with mankind, because he looks 
upon them as one with their first father, and so treats them as 
sinful and guilty by his apostacy; or (which will not mend the 
matter) he, without viewing them as at all concerned in that 
affair, but as in every respect perfectly zmnocent, subjects them. 
nevertheless to this infinitely dreadful calamity. Adam by his 
sin was exposed to the calamuties and sorrows of this life, to 
temporal death and eternal ruin; as is confessed. And it is 
also in effect confessed, that all his posterity come into the 
world in such a state, as that the certain consequence is their 
being exposed, and justly so, to the sorrows of this life, to tem- 
poral death, and eternal ruin, unless saved by grace. So that 
we see, God zn fact deals with them together, or as one. If 
God orders the consequences of Adam’s sin, with regard to 
his posterity’s welfare—even in those things which are most 
important, and which in the highest degree concern their 
eternal interest—to be the same with the consequences to 
Adam himself, then he treats Adam and his posterity as one 
in that affair. Hence, however the matter be attended with 
difficulty, fact obliges us to get over it, either by finding out 
some solution, or by shutting our mouths, and acknowledging 
the weakness and scantiness of our understandings; as we 
must in other innumerable cases, where apparent and undeni- 
able fact, in God’s works of creation and providence, is 
attended with events and circumstances, the manner and 
reason of which are difficult to our understandings.—But to 
proceed. 

II. We will consider the difficulties themselves, insisted 
on in the objections of our opposers. They may be reduced 
to these two: Furst, That such a constitution is zmjurius to 
_Adam’s posterity. Secondly, That it is altogether amproper, as 

itimplies falshood, viewing and treating those as one, which 
indeed are not one, but entirely distinct. 


* Part I, Chap. I, the three first sections. 
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First difficulty , That appointing Adam to stand, in this. 
great affair, as the moral Aead of his posterity, and so treating 
them as one with him, as standing or falling with-him, is injure 
oustothem. To wea I answer, it is demonstrably otherwise ; ’ 
that such a constitution was so far from being myurtous to : 
Adam’s posterity, any more than if every one had been ap- — 
pointed to stand ‘for himself personally, that it was, in itself 
considered, attended with a more eligible p7 vobabilety of a happy | 

- issue than the latter would have been: And sois a constitution 
that aie expresses the goodness of its Author. For, 

. It is reasonable to suppose, that Adam was as likely, 
on igs of his capacity and natural talents, to persevere in — 
obedience, as his posteritv, (taking one with another) if they — 
had all been put on the trial singly for themselves | And sup- 
posing that there was a constituted union or oneness of him — 
and his posterity, and that he stood as a public person, or com- 
mon head, all by this constitution would have been as sure to { 
partake of the benefit of his obedience, as of the ill conse- 
quence of his disobedience, in case of his fall. 

2, There was a greater tendency to a happy issue, in 
such an appointment, than if every one had been appointed to 
stand for. himself; especially on two accounts. (1.) That 
Adam had stronger motives to watchfulness than his posterity 
would have had ; in that not only his own eternal welfare lay at 
stake, but also that of all his posterity: (2) ddam wasina 
state of complete manhood, when his trial began. It wasa 
constitution very agreeable to the goodness of God, considering 
the state of mankind, which was to be propagated in the way 
of generation, that their first father should be appointed to 
stand for all. For by reason of the manner of their coming into 
existence in a state of ¢xfancy, and their coming so gradually — 
to mature state, and so remaining for a great while in a state — 
of childhood and comparative imperfection, after they were — 
become moral agents, they would be dess fit to stand for them- — 
delves, than their first father to stand for them. 

if any man, notwithstanding these things, shall say, that | 
for his own part, if the afiair had been proposed to him, he — 
should have chosen to have had his eternal interest trusted in 
his own hands: It is sufficient to answer, that no man’s vain 
opinion of himself, as more jit to be trusted than others, alters 
the true nature and tendency of things, as they demonstrably 
are in themselves., Nor is it a just objection, that this consti- 
tution has in event proved for the Aurt of mankind. For it 
does not follow, that no advantage was given for a happy 
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event, in such an establishment, because it was not such as 
to make it utterly impossible there should be any other event. 
3. The goodness of God in such a constitution with 4dam 
appears in this: That if there had been no sovereign gracious 
establishment at all, but God had proceeded only on the basis 
of mere justice, and had gone no further than this required, 
he might have demanded of 4dam and all his posterity, that 
they should perform perfect perpetual obedience, without ever 
failing in the least instance, on pain of eternal death; and 
might have made this demand without the promise of any 
positive reward for their obedience. For perfect obedience 
is a debt, that every one owes to his Creator; and therefore is ~ 
what his Creator was not obliged to pay hima for. Noneis 
obliged to pay his debtor for discharging his just debt—But 
such was evidently the constitution with Adam, that an eternal 
happy life was to be the consequence of his persevering fide- 
lity, to all such as were included within that constitution (of 
which the free of life was a sign) as well as eternal death to 
be the consequenee of his disobedience.—I come now to 
consider. the 
Seconp difficulty—It being thus manifest, that this con- 
stitution, by which ddam and his posterity are dealt with as 
one, is not unreasonable on account of its being injurtous and 
hurtful to the interest of mankind, the ohly thing remaining in 
the objection, against such a constitution, is the empropriety 
of it, as implying falsehood, and contradiction to the true nature 
of things; as hereby they are viewed and treated as one, who 
are not one, but wholly distinct; and no arbitrary eoasbiee 
tioncan ever make that to be true, which in itself considered is 
~ This objection, however specious, is s really founded on a ~ 
false hypothesis, and wrong notion of what we call sameness 
or oneness, among created things; and the seeming force of 
the objection arises from ignorance or inconsideration of the 
degree, in which created identity or oneness with past ex- 
istence, in general, depends on the sovereign constitution and _ 
law of the supreme Author and Disposer of the universe. 
Some things are entirely distinct, and very diverse, which 
yet are so united by the established ‘law of the Creator, that 
by virtue of that establishment, they are in a sense one. Thus 
atree, grown great, and a hundred years old, is one plant with 
the little sprout, that first came out of the ground from whence 
it grew, and has been continued in constant succession 5 
Vou. 1 Xx 
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though it is mow so exceeding diverse, many thousand times 
bigger, and of a very different form, and perhaps not one 
atom the very same: Yet God, according to an established J 
jaw of nature, has in a constant succession communicated to it 
many of the same qualities, and most important properties, as 
if it were one. It has been his pleasure, to constitute ‘an union — 
in these respects, and for these purposes, naturally leading us 
to look upon all as one.—So the body of man at forty years of 
age, is one with the cnfant-body which first came into the 
world, from whence it grew; though now constituted of differ- — 
ent piihstances and the greater part of the substance probably — 
clfanged scores (if not hundreds) of times: And though it be i 
now in so many respects exceeding diverse, yet God, accord-_ 
ing to the course of nature, which he has been pleased to 
establish, has caused, that in acertain method it should com= ; 
municate with that a infantile body, in the same life, the same 
senses, the same features, and many, the same qualities, and i in 
union with the same soul; and so, with regard to these pur- 
poses, it is dealt with by high as one body. Again, the body 
and sou? of a man are one, in a very different manner, and for 
different purposes. Considered in themselves, they are @X=— 
ceeding different beings, of a nature as diverse as can be 
conceived ; and yet, by a very peculiar divine constitution, 
or law of nature, which God has been pleased to establish, they 
are strongly united, and become one, in most important res- 
pects ; a wonderful mutual communication is established; se 
that both become different parts of the same man. But the 
union and mutual communication they have, has existence, 
and is entirely regulated and limited, according to the sove-— 
reign pleasure of God, and the constitution he has been pleas-_ é 
ed to establish. q 
And if we come even to the neni adentity of domed : 
intelligent beings, though this be not allowed to consist wholly 4 
in what Mr Locke supposes, i. e. Same consciousness ; yet 1 
think it cannot be denied, that this is one thing essential to 
it. Butit is evident, that the cummunication or continuance 
of the same consciousness and memory to any subject, through 
Successive parts of duration, depends wholly ona divine es- 
tablishment. There would be no necessity, that the remem- 
brance and ideas of what is past should continue to exist, but 
by an arbitrary constitution of the Creator.—If any should 
here insist, that there is no need of having recourse to any 
such constitution, in order to account for the continuance of 
the same consciousness; and should say, that the very ualure 
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the soul is such as will sufficiently account for it, its ideas and 
sciousness being retained, according to the course of nature : 
Then let it be remembered, who it is that gives the soul 
this nature ; and Jet that be remembered, which Dr. T. says 
of the course of nature, before observed; denying, that the 
course of nature is a proper active cause, which will work and go 
on by itself without God, if he lets and permits it ; saying, that 
_ the course of nature, separaie from the agency of God, is no cause, 
er nothing ; and affirming, that 2f 2s absolutely impossible, the 
course of nature should continue itself, or go on to operate by 
ttself, any more than produce itself * ; and that God, the original 
of all being, is the onLY CAUSE of all natural effects +. Here 
is worthy also to be observed, what Dr. Turnputt says of 
the Jaws of nature, as cited from Sir Isaac Newton t. “ It is 
_ the will of the mind that is the first cause, that gives subsis- 
tence and efficacy to all those Jaws, who is the efficient cause 
that produces the phenomena, which appear in analogy, har- 
mony and agreement, according to these /aws.” And, “ the 
same principles must take place in things per taining to "moral, 
as well as natural philosophy §.” 
From these things it will clearly follow, that identity of 
consciousness depends. wholly on a law of nature; and so, on 
the sovereign will and agency of cop. And therefore, that 
personal identity, and so the derivation of the pollution and 
guilt of past sins in the same person, depends on an arbitrary 
divine constitution ; and this, even though we should allow 
the same consciousness not to be the only thing which con- 
stitutes oneness of person, but should, besides that, suppose 
sameness of substance requisite. For, if same oe. 
be one thing necessary to personal identity, and this depends 
on God’s sovereign constitulion, it will still follow, that personal ay 
identity depends on God’s sovereign constitution. 
And with respect to the identity of created substance 
itself, in ‘the differer different, ‘moments of its duration, I think” ‘W 
shall greatly mistake mistake, if we imagine it ‘to be like that absolute, 
same yesterday, to-day, and for: ever. Nay, on itie ‘contrary, 
it may be demonstrated, that even this oneness of created 
substance, existing at different times, is a merely _ dependent 
identity 5. dependent-.on=the~ pleasure. “and. sovereign. consti- 
tution of him who worketh all in all, This will follow from 
what is generally allowed, and is certainly true, that God not 
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only created all things, and gave thembeing at first, but co 
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tinually preserves them, and upholds them in being. - ; 
being a matter of considerable importance, it may be worthy rs 
here to be considered with a little attention. Let us inquire 
therefore, in the first place, whether it be not evident, that 
God does continually, by his immediate power, uphold every 
created substance in being; and then let us see the comse= — 
quence. ‘ 
That God does, by his immediate power, uphold every 
created substance in being, will be manifest, if we consider 


‘that their present existence is a dependent existence, and 


therefore is an effect and must have some cause; and the 
cause must be one of these two; either the antecedent exis- 
ience of the same substance, or else the power of the Creator, — 5 


But it cannot be the antecedent existence of the same sub- — 6 


stance.) For instance, the existence of the body of the moon, — 
at this present moment, cannot be the effect of its existence — 
at the last foregoing moment. For not only was what existed — 


the last moment, no active cause, but wholly a passive thing ; — 


but this also is to be considered, that no cause can produce — 
effects in a tume and place in had itself is mot. It is plain, — 
nothing can exert itself, or operate, when and where it is not — 
existing. But the moon’s past existence was neither where 
nor when its present existence is. In point of é¢me, what is 
past entirely ceases, when present existence begins; other- 
wise it would not be past. The past moment has ceased, and 
is gone, when the present moment takes place ; and no more > 
co-exists with it, than any other moment that had ceased, twen-— Fi 
ty years ago. Nor could the past existence of the particles 5 
of this moving body produce effects in any other place, than 
where itthen was. But its existence at the present moment, — 
in every point of it, is in a different place, from where its 
existence was at the last preceding moment. From these — 
things, I suppose, it will certainly follow, that the present — 
existence, either of this, or any other created substance, — 
cannot be an effect of its past existence. The existences (so 
to speak) of an effect, or thing dependent, in different parts 
of space or a ay though ever so near one to another, — 
do not at all co-exist one with the other; and therefore are 
as truly different effects, as if those parts of space and dura- 
tion were ever so far asunder. And the prior existence can 
no more be the proper cause of the new existence, in the next 
moment, or next part of space, thanif it had been in an age 
before, or at a thousand miles distance, without any exis- 
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tence to fill up the intermediate time or space. (Therefore ~ > 
the existence of created substances, in each successive mo- 

ment, must be the effect of the zmmediate agency, will, and 
power of cop. e 
Tf any shall insist upon it, that their present existence is 
the effect or consequence of past existence, according to the 
nature of things ; that the established course of nature is suf- 
ficient to continue existence once given; Iallowit. But then 
it should be remembered, what nature is in created things; 
and what the established course of nature is ; that, as has been 
observed already, 2 is nothing, separate from the agency of 
God ; and that, as Dr. T. says, cop, the original of all being, 
is the’ ONLY cause of all natural effects. A father, according 
to the course of nature, begets a child; an oak, according 
to the course of nature, produces an acorn, or a bud ; 3 SO ac= 
cording to the course of nature, the former existence of the 
trunk of the tree is followed by its new or present existence. 
In the one case, and the other,,the new effect is consequent 
on the former, only by the established laws, and settled course 
of nature ; which is allowed to be nothing but the continued 
immediate efficiency of cop, according to a constitution that 
he has been pleased to establish. Therefore, according to 
what our author urges ; asthe child and the acorn which come 
into existence according to the course of nature, in conse- 
quence of the prior existence and state of the parent and the 
oak, are truly zmmediately created by God ; so must the ex- 
istence of each created person and thing, at each moment, 
be from the immediate continued creation of God. /It will 
certainly follow from these things, that God’s preserving of 
created things in being, is perfectly equivalent to a continued 
creation, or to his creating those things out of nothing at eack 
moment of their existence. If the continued existence of 
created things be wholly dependent on God’s preservation, 
then those things would drop inio nothing, upon the ceasing 
of the present moment, without a new exertion of the divine 
"power to cause them to exist in the following moment *. If 


* The Caristian OpseRver, (Vol. V. p. 177,) in reviewing a sermon, en- 
titled, “* Predestination to Life,” remarks: ‘‘ It may be allowed (though even 
this is not to us in the sense formerly explained, a se/f-evident proposition) that all 
created nature, as such, tends to nihility. Since it sprung out of nothing, only 
through the intervention of Almighty Power, it must certainly relapse into nothing 
when the interyening power is removed. Since it became something only during 
the pleasure of another, it will cease to be something when left to itself. But it is 
not so apparent, why that which never subsisted but ina state of virtue and purity, 
should of itself have a tendency to subsist in any other state; or why, when left 
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there be any who own, that God preserves things in being, and 
yet hold that they would continue in being without any fur- 


to itself, if it continue at all, it should not continue in that Peg which it was 
left.”-—-But, in p. 186, he retracts what he first said, in the following very singular 
note : ‘* The preceding sheet was printed off before we perceived that we had ex- 
pressed ourselves at p. 177, col. 2, in language which may be construed into an 
admission of the truth of the doctrine maintained by Dr. WiLL1ams, as it respects 
the necessary tendency of all created nature to nihility. In a popular senge, indeed, 

it may perhaps be said (though the proposition will be found ‘to fill the ear rather — 
than the mind’) that what sprung out of nothing at the pleasure of another, must 7 
again become nothing when left to itself; and, for the sake of shortening the dis- 1 
eussion, we were willing to concede thus much. We must at the same time con- 3 
fess that we'do not quite understand the position, that created beings tend to nihility : and — 
we leave it to our readers to judge whether there be much more meaning in saying ‘ 
that ‘* what is tends not Jo be,” than in saying that what és not tends to be 3” or, in| 
other words, whether a tendency to annihilation in that which ewists, be at all more 
eonceivable, than a tendency to become existent in that which exists not.?? 

How far the writer had any good reason for retracting what be first asserted, — 
and thereby opposing the sentiments, not only of the author he reviews, but of nearly 

_all the divines that ever have written upon providence, let the reader judge by a 
careful perusal of this chapter. We are not ignorant of what Bishop Burnet says — 
on this head, (Art. 1. p. 30. 3d Ed.) but are well satisfied his notion is as incapable 
of being supported by sound reason, as it was novel ; and as little calculated to sup- 
port the cause of piety as any one opinion he davancen in his undecisive, and latie 
tudinarian exposition of the Thirty nine Articles. (See particularly Art. ix, on 
Original Sin.) For what can be a more heterodox opinion, or more full of horrid 
impiety, if traced to its just consequences, than the sentiment advanced by that Bishop 
and by the Curistian Oxsenver! though we are far from supposing that either 
the one or the other foresaw those consequences. The best excuse we can form 
for this writer is, that <*he does not quite understand the position’’ against which he 
writes. This record, we believe, is true; and is equally applicable to several other 
Positions in that article. But then, the public expects from a Reviewer a compre- 
hensive acquaintance with the subject which he criticises, instead of “ a wood of 
words” and inconclusive declamations. However,*he seems to be notoriously 
acfictent in comprehending the érue stale of the question. A great part of that long — 
article consists in proving what was not denied, and in disproving what Was never 

sserted ; with a goodly portion of contradictory propositions. 

We might have expected, tbat an author who studiously shuns the ccticneae 
ef a subject which will, in his apprehension, ‘ descend to posterity with all its diffi- 
culti€s on its head”’—a subject, the depth of which ‘* the sounding line of meta= 
physics will never fathom”—would haye kept himself more free from embarrass- 
ments and se/f-contradictions. And it was also to be expected from one who 
professes to advocate the cause of piety and practical religion, that he should keep 
aloof from the horrible sentiment suggested by BurNET, in opposition to the almost 
unanimous verdict of all the pious and learned divines that ever lived. We almost 
shudder to draw the inference demonstrably implied in the sentiment That the 
world would continue in being, were there no God to upholdit! When we say, that 
this is the just inference drawn from the sentiment held by the CuristraAn Os- 
SERVER, We mean, by the individual Reviewer in question, whose critique disgratery 
that excellent work. 

Aware, perhaps, that the author whose works we now publish was of the — 
same way of thinking; ov at least, that his works have the same tendency with wha8 
he opposes, he observes : “* We are apt to think that the metaphysical cast which 
the cejebigteg Mr, Eo waans gave tohis writings ip divinity, bas to 3 certain degres. 
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ther help from him, after they once have existence ; I think, 
itis hard toknow what they mean. To what purpose can it 
be, to talk of God preserving things in being, when there 
is no need of his presefving them? Or to talk of their being 
dependent on God for continued existence, when they would 
of themselves continue to exist, without his help ; nay, though 
he should whelly withdraw his sustaining power and influence ? 

It will follow from what has been. observed, that God’s 
upholding of created substance, or causing of its existence 
in each successive moment,/ is altogether equivalent to an 
immediate production out of nothing, at each moment. Because 
its existence at this moment is not merely in part from God, 
but wholly from him; and not in any part, or degree, from 
its antecedent existence./ For, to suppose that its antecedent 
existence concurs with God in efficiency, to produce some part 
of the effect, is attended with all the very same absurdities, 
which have been shewn to attend the supposition of its pro- 
ducing it wholly, Therefore the antecedent existence is no- 
thing, as to any proper influence or assistance in the affair : 
And consequently God produces the effect as much from xo- 
thing, as if there had been nothing before. So that this effect 
differs not at all from the first creation, but only circumstan- 
tially ; as, in first creation there had been no such act and ef- 
fect of God’s power before : whereas, his giving existence 
afterwards, follows preceding acts and effects of the same 
kind, inan established order. 

Now, in the next place, let us see how the consequence 


of these things is to my present purpose. If the existence 


of created substance, in each successive moment, be wholly 
the effect of God's immediate power, in ‘hat moment, with- 
out any dependence on prior existence, as much as the first 
creation out of nothing, then what exists at this moment, 
by this power, is a zew effect ; and simply and absolutely con- 
sidered, not the same with any past existence, though it be 
like it, and follows it according to a certain established me- 
thod*, And there is no identity or oneness in the case, but: 


produced an unfavourable effect on the minds of his followers.” Jt would have 
been extremely difficult for this writer to point out any preacher who came closer to 
men’s consciences, or any wri/er who more effectually promotes the interest of 


genuine, humble, holy, practical religion, than President Epwarps; and the editors 


ofhis worksare fully conscious, that what they publish tends, in the most direct manners 


when duly considered and understood, to essential truth—=to Gon; of whom, and 


through whom, and to whom are all things : to whom be glory for ever. Amen. Ww. 


* When I suppose, that an effect which is produced every moment by a new 
action or exertion of power, must be a new effect in each moment, and not absolute» 
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what depends on the arbitrary constitution of the Creator ; 
who by his wise sovereign establishment so unites these suc. 
cessive new effects, that he treats them as one, by communi- 
cating to them like properties, relations, and circumstances ; 
and so, leads us to regard and treat them as one. When 

I call this an arbitrary constitution, 1 mean, that it is a con-— 
stitution which depends on nothing but the divine will; which 
divine will depends on nothing but the divine wisdom. In ~ 


ly and numerically the same with that which existed in preceding moments, what ry 
intend, may be illustrated by this example, The lucid colour or brightness of the © 
moon, as we look stedfastly upon it, seems to be a permanent thing, as though it were — 
perfectly the same brightness continued. _Bnt indeed it is an effect produced every : 
moment. It ceases, and is renewed, in each successive point of time; and so be~ 
comes altogether a new effect at each instant; and no one thing that belongs to it, is 
numerically the same that existed in the preceding Moment. The rays of the sun, Q 
impressed on that body, and reflected from it, which cause the effect, are none of 4 
them the same: The impression, made in each moment on our sensory, is by the 
stroke of new rays: And the sensation excited by the stroke, is a new effect, an effect — 
of a zew impulse. Therefore the brightness or lucid whiteness of this body is no 
more numerically the same thing with that which existed in the preceding moment, _ F 
than the sound of the wind that blows now, is individually the same with the sound of 
the wind that blew just before; which, though it be like it, is not the same, any 
more than the agitated air, that uate the sound, is the same; or than the walery 
flowing in a river, that now passes by, is individually the same with that which 
passed a little before. And if it be thus with the brightness or colour of the moon, — 
so it must be with its solzdity, and every thing else belonging to its substance, if all 
be, each moment, as much the immediate effect of a new exertion or application — 
of power. 

The matter may perhaps be in some respects still more clearly illustrated 
thus.—The images of things in a glass, as we keep our eye upon them, seem fo 
remain precisely the same, with 2 continuing perfect identity. But itis known to 
be otherwise. Philosophers well know, that these images are constantly renewed, 
by the impression and reflexion of mew rays of light; so that the image impressed — 
by the former rays is constantly vanishing, and a new image impressed by new ey 
every moment, both on the glass and on the eye. The image constantly renewed, 
by new successive rays, is no more numerically the same, than if it were by some — 
artist put on anew with a pencil, and the colours constantly vanishing as fast as put 
on. And the new images being put on zmmediately or instantly, do not make them — 
the same, any more than if it were done with the intermission of an hour or a day. — 
The image that exists this moment, is not at all derived from the image which exe ‘ 
isted the last preceding moment $ for, if the succession of new rays be intercepted, © 
by something interposed between the object and the glass, the image immediately — 
. eases; the past existence of the image has no influence to uphold it, so much as for 4 
one moment. Which shews, that the image is altogether new-made every mo= ; 
ment; and strictly speaking, is in no part numerically the same with that which — 
existed the moment preceding. And truly so the matter must be with the bodies — 
themselves, as well as their images: They also cannot be the same, with an abso- — 
lute identity, but must be wholly renewed every moment, if the case be as has — 
been proved, that their present existence is not, strictly speaking, at all the effect of ~ 
their past existence; but is wholly, every instant, the effect of anew agency, or 
exertion of the powerful cause of their existence. Ifso, the existence caused is — 
every instant a new effect, whether the cause be light; or Biri 3 divine powery OP — 


whatever it be, ‘= 
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‘this sense, the whole course of nature, with all that belongs 
to it, all its laws and methods constancy and regularity, con- 
tinuance, and proceeding, is an arbitrary constitution. Ta 
this sense, the continuance of the very being of the world 
and all its parts, as well as the manner of continued being, 
depends entirely on an arbitrary constitution. For it does 
not at all necessarily follow, that because there was sound, or 
light, or colour, or resistance, or gravity, or thought, or con- 
sciousness, or any other dependent thing the last moment, 
that therefore there shall be the like atthenext. All depen- 
dent existence whatsoever is in aconstant flux, ever passing and 
returning ; renewed every moment, as the colours of bodies 
are every moment renewed by the light that shines upon them ; 
and all is constantly proceeding from cop, as light from the 
sun. In him we live, and move, and have our being. 

Thus it appears, if we consider matters strictly, there is 
no such thing as any identity or oneness in created® objects, 
existing at different times, but what depends on God’s sovereign 
constitution.) And so it appears, that the odjection we are up- 
on, made against a supposed divine constitution, whereby 
Adam and his posterity are viewed and treated as one, in the 
manner and for the purposes supposed—as if it were not con- 

sistent with truth, because no constitution can make those to 
be one, which are not one—is built on a false hypothesis : |For 
it appears, that a divine constitution is what makes truth, in 
affairs of this nature. /The objection supposes, there is a 
oneness in created beings, whence qualities and relations are 
derived down from past existence, distinct from, and prior to 
any oneness that can be supposed to be founded on divine 
constitution. Which is demonstrably false; and sufficiently 
appears so from things conceded by the adversaries them- 
selves: And therefore the objection wholly falls to the ground, 

There are various kinds of identity and oneness, found 
among created things, by which they become one in different 
manners, respects and degrees, and to various purposes ; several 
of which differences have been observed ; and every kind is 
ordered, regulated and limited, in every respect, by divine 
constitution. Some things, existing in different times and 
places, are treated by their creator as one in one respect, and 
others in another ; some are united for this communication, and 
other for that; but all according to the sovereign pleasure of 
the fountain of all being and operation. 

It appears, particularly, from what has been said, that 

VoL. I. + 
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all oneness, by virtue whereof pollution and guilt from p 
wickedness are derived, depends entirely on a divine establash- 
ment./ Itis this, and this only, that must account for guilt an 
an evil taint on any individual soul, in consequence of a crime 
committed twenty or forty years ago, remaining still, and even 
to the end of the world and forever. It is this, that must ac 
count for the continuance of any such thing, and where, a: 
conciousness of acts that are past; and for the continuance of 
all habits, either good or bad: And on this depends every 
thing that can belong to personal identity. And all communis 
cations, derivations, or continuation of qualities, properties, or 
relations, natural or moral, from what 1s past, as if the subject 
were one, depends on no other foundation. — 

And I am persuaded, that no solid reason can be given 
why God—who constitutes all other created union or oneness 
according to his pleasure, and for what purposes, communica- 
tions, and effects he pleases—may not establish a constitution 
whereby the natural postertty of Adam, proceeding from him, 
much as the buds and branches from the stock or root of a 
tree, should be treated as one with him, for the derivation, 
either of righteousness, and communion in rewards, or of the 
loss of righteousness, and consequent corruption and guilt*, 


superficial appearance and view of things, but are habituated to examine thi 
strictly andclosely, that they may judge righteous judgment, whether on supp 
tion that all mankind had co-eaisted, in the manner mentioned before, any goo 
reason can be given, why their Creator might not, if he had pleased, have estz : 
lishedsuch an union between Adam and the rest of mankind, as was in that case 
supposed. Particularly, if it had been the casey that Adam’ s posterity had actually, 


* JT appeal to such as are not wont to content themselves with judging ch 


guous and literally united to him, as the branches to a tree, or the members of thal 
body to the head ; and had all, before the fall, existed together at the same time, 
though in d event places, as the head and members are in different places? In this 
case, who can determine, that the author of nature might not, if it had pleased him 
have established such an union between the root and branches of this complex 
being, as that all should constitute one moral whole; so that by the law of unions 
thee should be a communion in each mora/ alteration, and that the heart of every 
branck should at the same moment participate with the heart of the root, be con- 
formed to it and concurring with it in all its affections and acts, and so jointly partak- 
ing in its state, as a part of the same thing 2 Why might not God, if he had pleasedy 
have fixed such akind oftunion as this, an union of the various parts of such a moral 
whole, as wellas many other unions, which he has actually fixed, according to his 
sovercign pleasure? And if he might, by his sovereign constitution, have estab= 

lished such an union of the various branches of mankind, when existing in different 
places, 1 do not see why he might not also do the same, though they exist in different: 
dimes I know not why succession, or diversity of zime, should make any such 
constituted union more unreasonable, than diversity of place. The only reason, 
why diversity of time can seem to make it unreasonable, is that difference of time 
shews, there is no absolute identity of the things existing in those different times = 

But it shews, this, ] think, not at all more than the difference of the place of ex= 


tence. 


Z 
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( As I said before, all oneness in created things, whence 
qualities and relations are derived, depends on a di- 
vine constitution that is arbitrary, in every other respect, 
excepting that it is regulated by divine wisdom. / The wisdom _ 
which is exercised-in these constitutions,-appears. in these 
two things. First, in a beautiful analogy and harmony with 
other_laws..or constitutions, especially, relating to the same 
subject; and secondty, in the good ends obtained, or useful 
consequences..of.such.a.constitution. If therefore there be 
any objection still lying against this constitution with Adam 
and his posterity, it must be, that it is not sufficiently wzse in 
‘these respects. But what extreme arrogance would it be in 
us, to take upon us toact as judges of the beauty and wisdom 
of the laws and established constitutions of the supreme Lord 
and Creator of the universe? And not only so, but if this 
‘constitution, in particular, be well considered, its wisdom, 
in the two forementioned respects, may easily be made evi- 
dent. There is an apparent manifold analogy to other con- 
stitutions and laws, established and maintained through the whole 
system of vital nature in this lowerworld ; all parts of which, in 
allsuccessions, are derived from the first of the kind, as from 
their root, or fountain; each deriving from thence all pro- 
perties and qualities, that are proper to the nature and ca- 
pacity of the species : no derivative having any one perfection 
unless it be what is merely circumstantial but what was in 
its primitive. And that Adam’s posterity should be without 
‘that original righteousness, which Adam had lost, is also ana- 
logous to other laws and establishments, relating to the nature 
of mankind ; according to which, Adam’s posterity have no 
one perfection of nature, in any kind, superior to what was 
in him, when the human race began to be propagated from 
him. 

And as such a constitution was fié and wise in other res- 
pects, so it was in this that follows. Seeing the divine con- 
stitution concerning the manner of mankind coming into exis- 
tence, was such as did so naturally une them, and make 

them in so many respects ove, naturally leading them to a close 
union in society, and manifold intercourse, and mutual de- 
endence—things were wisely so established, that all should 
naturally be in one and the same moral state; and not in 
such exceeding different states, as that some should be per- 
fectly znnocent and holy, but others corrupt and wicked ; some 
needing a Saviour, but others needing none; some in acon- 
firmed state of perfect happiness, byt others in a state of 
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public condemnation to perfect and eternal misery ; some 
justly exposed to great calamities in this world, but others by 
their innocence raised above all suffering. Such a vast diver= 
sity of state would by means have agreed with the natural | 
and necessary constitution and unavoidable situation and cir 
cumstances of the world of mankind; all made of one blood, to 
dwell on all the fuce of the earth, to be united and blended in — 
society, and to partake together in the natural and common 
goods and evils of this lower world. . 
Dr. T. urges*, that sorrow and shame are only for personal 
sin ; and it has often been urged, that repentance can be for 
no other sin. To which I would say, that the use of words 
is very arbitrary : But that men’s hearts should be deeply 
affected with grief and humilation before God, for the pollu-— 
tion and guilt which they bring into the world with them, I 
think, is not in the least unreasonable. Nor is it a thing strang 
and unheard of, that men should be ashamed of things don 
by others, in whom they are nearly concerned. I am sure, 
it is not unscriptural ; especially when they are justly looked — 
upon in the sight of God, who sees the disposition of their 
hearts, as fully consenting and concurring. ; 
From what has been observed it may appear, cheraill is” 
no sure ground to conclude, that it must be an absurd and 
impossible thing; for the race of mankind truly to partake of 
the sim of the first apostacy, so as that this, in reality and 
propriety, shall become ¢hezr sin ; by virtue of a real union 
between the root and branches of aaa (traly and: proper= 
ly availing to such a consequence) established by the anthe 
of the whole system of the universe; to whose establishments 
are owing all propriety and reality of unzon, in any part of that 
system ; and by virtue of the full consent of the hearts of Adam’s- 
posterity to that first apostacy. And snerefore the sin of th 
apostacy is not theirs, merely because God zmputes it to them ; 7 
but it esi and properly theirs, and on ‘that py God im- 
putes it to them, eee Ta 
“By reason of the established union between Adam and — 
his posterity, the case is far otherwise between him and them, | 
than it is between distinct parts or individuals of Adam’s race; 
betwixt whom is no such constituted union: As, between 
children and other ancestors. Concerning whom is apparently 
to be understood that place, Ezek. xviil. 1—20+. Where God 
reproves the Jews for the use they made of that proverb, The 


* Page 14. t Which Dr. T, alledges, p, 10,11, S. 
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fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge ; and tells them, that hereafter they shall no more have 
occasion to use this proverb ; and that if a son sees the wick- 
edness of his father, and sincerely disapproves it and avords it, 
and he himself is righteous, he shall not die for the iniquity of 
his father ; that all souls, both the soul of the father and the son, 
are his, and that therefore the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
his father, nor the father bear the iniquity of the son; but the 
soul that sinneth, rt shall die; that the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him. The thing denied, is communion in the 
guilt and punishment of the sins of others, that are distinct 
parts of Adam’s race; and expressly, in that case, where 
there is no consent and concurrence, but a sincere disapprobation 
of the wickedness of ancestors. It is declared, that children who 
are adult and come to act for themselves, who are righteous, 
and do not approve of, but sincerely condemn the wickedness 
of their fathers, shall not be punished for their disapproved 
and avoided iniquities. The occasion of what is here said, as 
well as the design and plain sense, shews, that nothing is intend- 
ed in the least degree inconsistent with what has been sup- 
posed concerning Adam’s posterity sinning and falling in Avs 
apostacy. The occasion is, the people’s murmuring at God’s 
methods under the Mosaic dispensation; agreeable to that in 
Levit. xxvi. 39. And they that are left of you, shall pine away in 
their iniquity in their enemies land, and also in the iniquities of 
their fathers shall they pine away with them: And other pa- 
rallel places, respecting external judgments, which were the 
punishments most plainly threatened, and chiefly insisted on, 
under that dispensation (which was, as it were, an external and 
carnal covenant) and particularly the people suffering such 
terrible judgments in Lzekiel’s time, for the sins of Manasseh ; 
according to what God says by Jeremiah (Jer. xv. 4.) and 
agreeable to what is said in that confession, Lam. v. 7. Our 
fathers have sinned and are not, and we have borne their int- 
quities. 

In what is said here, there is a special respect to the 
gospel-dispensation ; as is greatly confirmed by comparing this 
place with Jer. xxxi. 29—31. Under which dispensation, the 
righteousness of God’s dealings with mankind would be more 
fully manifested, in the clear revelation then to be made of the 
method of God’s judgment, by which the final state of wicked 
men is determined; which is not according to the behaviour of 
their particular. ancestors ; but every one is dealt with according 
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to the sin of Azs own wicked heart, or sinful nature and prac 
tice. The affair of derivation of the natural corruption of man=_ 
kind in general, and of their consent 40, and participation off 
the primitive and common apostacy, is not in the least inter- 
meddled with, by any thing meant in the true scope and 
design of this place in Zzekiel. | 

‘On the whole, if any do not like the philosophy, or the 
metaphysics (as some perhaps may choose to call it) made use 
of in the foregoing reasonings; yet I cannot doubt, but that a 
proper consideration of what is apparent and undeniable in 
fact, with respect to the dependence of the state and course of 
things in the universe on the sovereign constitutions of the © 
supreme Author and Lord of all—who gzves account to none of 
any of his matters, and whose ways are past finding out—will 
be sufficient, with persons of common modesty and sobriety, 
to stop their os from making g peremptory decisions against 
the justice of God, respecting ‘what is so plainly and fully 
taught in his holy word, concerning the derivation of depravity 
and guilt from Adam to his posterity. 

This is enough, one would think, forever to silence such 
bold expressions as these—‘“ If this be just,—if the serypiures 
teach such doctrine, Kc. then the scriptures are of no use— 
understanding is mo understanding,—and, what a Gop must he 
be, that can thus curse innocent creatures!—-Is this thy Gop, — 
O Christian !”—&c. &e. 2 

It may not be improper here to add something (by way of 
supplement to this chapter, in which we have had occasion to 
say somuch about the zmputation of ddam’s sin) concerning the 
opinions of two divines, of no inconsiderable note among the 
dissenters in England, relating to a partzal imputation of Adam’s 
first sin. 

One of them supposes, that this sin, though truly zmputed — 
to INFANTs, so that thereby they are exposed to a proper 
punishment, yet is not imputed to them in such a degree, as — 
that upon this account they should be liable to eternal punish- — 
ment, as ddam himself was, but only to temporal death, or - 
haehalabiins ; Adam himself, the immediate actor, being hiadd | 
infinitely more guilty by it, than his posterity. On which I 
would observe; that to suppose, God imputes not al/ the guilt 
of Adan’s sin, but only some lztile part of it, relieves nothing 
but one’s ¢magination. To think of poor little ifants bearing 
such torments for 4dam’s sin, as they sometimes do in this 
world, and these torments ending in death and annihilation, 
may sit easier on the imagination, than to conceive of their 
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suffering eternal misery for it. But it does not at all relieve 
one’s reason. ‘There is no rule of reason, that can be supposed 
to lie against imputipg a sin in the whole of it, which was com- 
mitted by one, to another who did not personally commit it, 
but what will also lie against its being so imputed and punished 
in part. For all the reasons (if there be any) lie against the 
emputation ; not the quantity or degree of what is imputed. If 
there be any rule of reason, that is strong and good, lying 
against a proper derivation or communication of guilt, from 
one that acted, to another that did not act; then it lies against 
all that is of this nature. The force of the reasons brought 
against imputing Adam’s sin to his posterity (if there be any 
force in them) lies in this, That Adam and his posterity are not 
one. But this lies as properly against charging a part of the 
guilt, asthe whole. For Adam’s posterity, by not being the 
same with him, had no more hand in a Uitéle of what was done, 
than the whole. They were as absolutely free from being 
concerned in that act partly, as they were wholly. And there is 
no reason to be brought, why one man’s sin cannot be justly 
reckoned to another’s account, who was not then in being, in 
the whole of it; but what will as properly lie against itsbeing 

reckoned to him in any part, so as that he should be subject 
to any condemnation or punishment on that account. If those 
reasons are good, all the difference is this; that to bring a great 
punishment on infants for Adam’s sin, is a great act of injustice, 
and to bring a comparatively smaller punishment, is a smaller 
act of injustice ; but not, that this is not as truly and demon- 
strably an act of injustice, as the other. 

To illustrate this by an instance something parallel. It is 
used as an argument why I may not exact from one of my 
neighbours, what was due to me from another, that he and my 
debtor are not the same; and that their concerns, interests and 
properties are entirely distinct. Now if this argument be good, 
it lies as truly against my demanding from him a part of the 
debt, asthe whole. Indeed it is agreater act of injustice for 
me to take from him the wAole of it, than a part; but not more 
truly and certainly an act of injustice. 

The other divine thinks, there is truly an imputation 
of Adam’s sin, so that infants cannot be looked upon as znnocené 
creatures ; yet seems to think it not agreeable to the perfections 
of God, to make the state of infants in another world worse than 
a state of non-existence. But this to me appears plainly a 
giving up of that grand point of zmputation, both in whole and 
in part. For it supposes it to be not right, for God to bring 
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any evil on a child of 4dam, which is innocent as to personal — 
sin, without paying for it, or balancing it with good ; so that — 
still the state of the child shall be as good as could be demand- 
ed in justice, in case of mere znnocence. Which plainly sup- 
poses, that the child is not exposed to any proper punishment 
at all, or is not at all in deb¢ to divine justice, on account of 
4dam’s sin. For if the child were truly in debt, then surely 
Justice might take something from him, without paying for it, 
or without giving that which makes its state as good, as mere 
wnocence could in Justice-require. If he owes the suffering 
of some punishment, then there is no need that justice should 
requite the infant for suffering that punishment; or make up for 
at, by conferring some good, that shall countervail it, and in 
effect remove and disannul it; so that, on-the whole, good and — 
evil shall be at even balance, yea, so that the scale of good shall — 
preponderate. If it is unjust in a judge, to order any quantity — 
of money to be taken from another, without paying him again, — 
and fully making it up to him, it must be because he had justly — 
Sorferted none at all. 

It seems to me pretty manifest, that none can, in good — 
consistence with themselves, own a real zmputation of the guilt — 
of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, without owning that they — 
are justly treated as sinners, truly guilty, and children of wrath, 
on that account ; nor unless they allow a just imputation of 
the whole of the evil of that transgression; at least, all that 
pertains to the essence of that act, as a full and complete — 
violation of the covenant, which God had established ; even as 
much as if each one of mankind had the like covenant esta~ 
blished with him singly, and had by the lke direct and full 
act of rebellion, violated it for himself. 


CHAP. IV. 
Wherein several other Objections are considered. 


Dr. T. objects agaings Adam’s posterity a sup- 
posed to come into the world under a forfetture of God’s 
blessing, and subject to his curse through his sin,—That at the 
Restoration of the world after the flood, God pronounced 
equivalent or greater BiEsstncs on Noah and his sons, than he 
did on Adam at his creation, when he said, be fruitful, and 
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multiply, and replenish the earth, and have dominion over the 


| fish of the sea, Xc.*—To this I answer, if the following re- 


marks. : 

1. As it has been already shewn, that in the ¢hreatening 
denounced for Adam’s sin, there was nothing which appears 
inconsistent with the continuance of this present life for a sea- 
son, or with propagating his kind ; so fot the like reason, there 


| appears nothing in oan threatening, upoti the supposition that 


it reached Adam’s posterity, inconsistent with enjoying the 


| temporal blessings of the present life, as long as this is con- 
| tinued; even those temporal bléssings which God pronounced 
on Adam at His first création. For it must be observed; that 


the blessings which God pronounced oh Adam when he ereatéd 
him, and before @ the trial of his obedience; were not the same 
with the blessings which were suspended on his obedience. The 


blessings thus suspended, were the blessings of eternal life ; 


which, if he hdd maintained his integrity through his trial, 
would have been pronounced upon him afterwards ; when God, 


as his judge, should have given him his reward. God might 


indeed, if he had pleased, immediately have deprived him of 


_ hife; and of all temporal blessings, given him before. But those 


blessings pronounced on him before-hand, were not the things 


_ for the obtaining of which his ¢rzal was appointed. These were 


preserved till the isnle of his trial sHould be séen, and then to be 
pronounced in thé blessed sentence, which woiild have been 
passed upon him by his judge; when God came to decree to 
him his reward fot his approved fidelity. The pronouncing 
of these latter blessings on a degenerate race, that had fallen 
under the ¢hreatenthng denounced, would indeed (without a re- 
demption) have been inconsistent with the constitution which 


had been established. But giving them the former kind of 


blessings, which were not the “things suspended on the trial, or 
dependent on his fidelity (and these to be continued for a sea- 


son) ‘ap not at all inconsistent therewith. 


. It is no more an evidence of ddam’s posterity being 


‘not included i in the threatening denounced for his eating the 
forbidden fruit. That they still have the temporal blessings 


of fruitfulness, and a dominion over the creatures continued to 


them; than it is an evidence of Adam being not included in 
that threatening himself, That he had these blessings continued 
to him, was fruitful, and had deniinion over the creatures afvér 
his fall, equally with his posterity. 


¥* See page $2 &c. S. 
Vou. u, Zz 
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3. There is good evidence, that the benedictionsGod pro- 
nounced on Noah and his posterity, were granted on a new 
foundation ; a dispensation diverse from any grant, promise, 
or revelation, which God gave to ddam, antecedently to his } 
fall; even on the foundation of the covenant of grace, establish-. 
edi in Christ Jesus ; a dispensation, the design of which is to_ 
deliver men from the curse that came upon them by Adam’s- 
sin, and to bring them to greater blessings than ever he had. 
These blessings were pronounced on Noah and his seed, cn 
the same foundation whereon afterwards the blessing was pro- 
nounced on Abraham and his seed, which included both spiri- 
tual and temporal benefits.— Noah had his name prophetically — 
given him by his father Lamech, because by him and his seed 
deliverance should be obtained from the curse, which came by 
Adam’s fall. Gen. v.29. And he called his name Noau (i, €. 
Rest) saying, This same shall comfort us concerning our work, 
and toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath, 
cursed. Pursuant to the scope and intent of this prophecy. 
(which indeed seems to respect the same thing with the pro-- 
phecy in Gen. ili. 15.) are the blessings pronounced on Noah — 
after the flood. There is this ev idence of these blessings be- 
ing conveyed through the channel of the eovenant of grace, 
and by the redemption through Jesus Christ, that they were © 
obtained by sacrifice ; or were bestowed as the effect of Gods 
favour to mankind, which was in consequence of smelling a 
sweet savour in the sacrifice which Noah offered. And it is — 

very evident by the epistle to the Hebrews, that the ancient — 
sacrifices never obtained the favour of God, but only by virtue — 
of the relation they had to the sacrifice of Christ.—Now that 
Noah and his family had been so wonderfully saved from the: : 
wrath of God, which had destroyed the rest of the world, © 
and the ariel was as it were restored from a ruined state, 
there was a proper occasion to point to the great salvation to 
come by Christ: As it was a common thing for God, on occa~ 
sion of some great ¢emporal salvation of his people, or restora-_ 
tion from a low and miserable state, to renew the intimations- 
of the great spzritual restoration of the world by Chrisi’s Re- 
demption * God deals with the generality of mankind, in their 
present state, far differently, on occasion of the redemption 
by Jesus Christ, from what he otherwise would do: For, be- 
ing capable subjects of saving mercy, they have a day otf 


a 
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* Jt may be noted, that Dr. T. himself signifies it as his mind, that these igawdl 
iags on Noch were on account of thg covenant of graces p, $4, 20,21, 92, S. 
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patience arid grace,’ and innumerable temporal blessings be- 
stowed on them ; which, as the Apostle signifies (4ct. xiv. 17.) 


are testimonies of God’s reconcileableness to sinful men, to 


put them upon seeking after God. 
_ But beside the sense in which the posterity of Noah in 


_ general partake of these blessings of dominion over the crea- 


ss 


tures, &c. Noah himself, and all such of ‘his posterity as have 
ebtained like precious faith with that exerciged by him in 


_ offering his sacrifice, which made it a sweet savour, and by 


which it procured these blessings, have dominion over the 


_ creatures, through Christ, ina more excellent sense than Adam 


in innoceney; as they are made kings and priests unto God, 
and reign with Christ, and all things are theirs, by a covenant 
of Grace. They partake with Christ in that dominion over 
the beasts of the earth, the fowls of the air, and fishes of the sea, 


_ spoken of in the 8th Psalm; which is by the Apostle inter- 


preted of Christ’s dominion over the world, (1 Cor; xv. 27. 


_and Heb. ii. 7.) And the time is coming, when the greater 


part of the posterity of Noah, and each-of his sons, shall par- 
take of this more honourable and excellent dominion over the 
creatures, through him zz whom all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed. Neither is there any need of supposing thac 
these blessings have their most complete accomplishment, 
till many ages after they were granted, any more than the 
blessing on Japhet, expressed in those words, God shall enlarge 
Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem. 

-* But that Noah’s posterity have such d/essings given them 
through the great Redeemer, who suspends and removes the 


curse which came through Adam's sin, surely is no argument,’ 


that they originally, as in their natural state, are not under 
the curse. That men have blessings through grace, is no evi- 
dence of their being not justly exposed to the curse by nature ; 
but it rather argues the contrary. For if they did not deserve 
the curse, they would not depend on grace and redemption for- 
the removal of it, and for bringing them into a state of favour 
with God. 

- (Another ofjection, which our author strenuously urges 
against the doctrine of original sin, is, that it disparages the 
divine goodness in giving us our being: which we ought to re- 
ceive with thankfulness, as a great gift of God’s beneficence, 
and look upon as the first, original and fundamental fruit of 
the divine liberality *. 

Bn y 
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_ Tothis I answer, in the following observations : 

1. This argument is built on the supposed truth ia 
thing in dispute; and so is a begging of the question. It i is 
built on this supposition, that we are not properly looked upon 
as one with our first Sather, in the state wherein God at first 
created him, and in his fall from that state. If we are so, it 
becomes the whole race to acknowledge God’s great good. 
ness to them, in the state wherein mankind was made at first 3 ) 
in the happy state they were then in, and the fair opportunity, 
they then had of obtaining confirmed. and eternal happiness 5 
and to acknowledge it as an aggravation of their apostacy 5 
and to humble themselves, that they were so, ungrateful as ta 
rebel against their good Creator. Certainly, we may all do this 
with, as much reason, as the people of Israel in Daniel’s and 
Nehemiah’s times who did with thankfulness acknowledge God's w 
great goodness to their fathers, many ages before ; and i in 
their confessions they bewailed, and took shame to them- 
selves, for the sins committed. by. their fathers, notwithstand= — 
ing such great goodness. (See. the 9th chapter of Daniel, and 
the ixth of Nehemiah.) 

2. If Dr. T. would imply, in his, objection, that it duit 
not consist, with the goodness of God, to, give » apkdad baal ti 
ina state of musery, what ever was done before by Adam, 
whether he sinned or did not sin. I reply, if it be justly. s so 
ordered, that there. should be a posterity, of Adam, which — 
must be looked upon. as one with. him; then it is no more 
contrary, to, Gad’s attribute of. goodness to, gixe being. to. his — 
posterity in a state of- punishment, than, to continue, the bei q 
of the, same wicked, and guilty, person, who. has made_ himself 
guilty, in, a. state, of punishment. ‘Fhe. going, of; being, ax 
tne. continuing of: being, are both alike, the. work of God’ 
power. and.will, and both are. alike, fundamental to, all blessi 
of-man’s present and. future existence, And if’ it be said, i 
cannot be justly.so ordered, that. there. should, be a, posterity e 
of Adam, which should, be looked upon. as ong. with. him, ~ 
is begging the question. ‘ 

3. Hfour aathor would have us to.suppose, that it is con- . 
trary to the attribute of goodness for God, in any case, by an 7 
immediate. act of his. power, to cause existence, and: to cause 
new, existence, which shall be an exceeding maserable exis- 
tence, by reason of, exposedness to eternal ruin; then 
own scheme must be supposed contrary, to the, attribute 
God’s goodness: For he supposes, that God will raise mul- 
titudes | from the dead at, the Jast,day, (which will be giving new 
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existence to their bodies, and to bodily life and sense) in order 
only to their suffering eternal destruction. 

4, Notwithstanding we are sa sinful and miserable, as 
we are by nature, yet we may have great reason to bless Gad, 
that he has given us our being under so glorious a dispensation 
of grace through Jesus Christ; by which we have a happy 
opportunity to be delwered from this sin and misery, and to 
obtain unspeakable eternal happiness. And because, through 
eur own wicked inclinations, we are disposed so to neglect 
and abuse this mercy, as to fail of final benefit by it, this is 
no reason why we ought not to be ¢hankful for it, even accord- 
ing to our author’s own sentiments. What (say he *) if the 
whole world les in wickedness, and few therefore shall be 
saved ? Have men no reason to be thankful, because they are 
wicked and ungrateful, and abuse their being and God’s 
bounty ? Suppose our own evil inclinations do withhold us, 
» viz. from seeking after happiness, of which under the light 
of the gospel we are placed within the nearer and easier reach 
“ suppose, the whole Christian world should lie in wickedness, 
and but few Christians should be saved, is it therefore cer- 
tainly true, that we cannot reasonably thank God for the 
gospel? Well, and though the ewil inclinations, which 
hinder our seeking and obtaining happiness by so, glorious an 
advantage, are, what we are born with, yet if those inclinations 
are ourfault on sin, that alters not the case; and to say, they 
are of our sin, is still begging the question. Yea, it will fol- 
Jow.from several things asserted by our author, that notwith- 
standing men are dorn. in such circumstances, as that they are 
under a very great dmprobability of ever becoming raghécous 
yet they may have reason. to be thankful for their being. Thus 
particularly, Dr. 'T. asserts, that alk men have reason, of 
thankfulness for their being; and yet he supposes, that the 
heathen world, taken as a collective body, were dead, im sin, 
and could not deliver or. help themselves, and therefore stood 
in necessity of the Christian, dispensation. And not only, so, 
but-he supposes, that the Christian. world is, now, at: length 
brought to. the. ke deplorable and; helpless. circumstances, 
and needs. a new. dispensation for its. relief. According to 
these things, the world in general, not only formerly; but-even 
atthis day, are deadiin sin, and helpless as, to their salvation ; 
and. therefore the. generality of them that, are: bona into, it 
are much, more /ikely.to. perish, than, otherwise, till the new 
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dispensation comes: And yet he supposes, we all have reuse 
to be thankful for our being. Yea, further still, I think, ac- 

cording to our author’s doctrine, men may have great reason — 
to be thankful to God for bringing them into a state, which 


yet, as the case is, is attended with misery, as its certain con- — 


sequence. As, with respect to God’s raising the wicked to 
life, at the last day; which, he supposes, is in itself a great 


benefit, procured by Christ, and the wonderful grace of God — 


through him: And if it be the fruit of God’s wonderful grace, 
surely men ought to be thankful for that grace, and praise God 
for it. Our doctrine of hb sin, therefore, no more dispa- 
rages God’s goodness in man’s formation in the womb, than 


his doctrine disparages God’s goodness in their resurrection — 


from the grave. ' 

Another argument, which Dr. T. makes use of, against 
the doctrine of original sin, is what the scripture reveals of the 
process of the day of judgment ; which represents the judge 


as dealing with men singly and separately, rendering to every — 


man according to jas deeds, and according to the improvement 
the has made be the particular powers and talents God has given 


him personally *. 
But this objection will vanish, if we consider what is the 


end or design of that public judgment. Now this will not be, 


that God may find out what men are, or what punishment or 
reward is proper for them, or in order to the passing of a right 
judgment of these things within himself, which is the end of 
human trials; but it is to manifest what men are to their own 
consciences, and to the world. As the day of judgment is 
called the day of the REVELATION of the righteous judgment of 
God; in order to this, God will make use of evidences, or 
proofs. But the proper evidences of the wickedness of men’s 
hearts (the true seat of all wickedness) both as to corruption 
of nature, and additional pollution and guilt, are men’s works,. 
The special end of God’s public judgment will be, to 


make a proper, perfect, open distinction among men, rightly to — 


state and manifest their dz oference one from another, in order to 
that separation and difference in the eternal retribution that is 
to follow: and this difference will be made toappear, by their: 


personal works. 
There are two things, with regard to which men will be 


tried, and openly distinguished by the perfect judgment of — 


God at oe last day; according to the twofold real destinction — 


* Page 65, 66, Lil. 
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subsisting among mankind: viz. (1) The difference of STATES 
that primary and grand distinction, whereby all mankind are 
divided into twosorts, the righteous and the wicked. (2.) That 
secondary distinction, whereby both sorts differ from others in 
the same general state, in DEGREEs of additional fruits of 
righteousness and wickedness. Now the Judge, in order to 
manvfest both these, will judge men according to their personal 
works. But to inquire at the day of judgment, whether ddam 
sinned or no, or whether men are to be looked upon as one 
with him, and so partakers in his sin, is what in no respect 
tends to manifest either of these distinctions. 

1. The first thing to be manifested, will be the state, that 
each man is in, with respect to the grand distinction of the 
whole world of mankind into rzghteous and wicked; or, in 
metaphorical language, wheat and tares ; or, the children of the 
kingdom of Christ, and the children of the wicked one; the 
latter, the head of the apostacy ; but the former, the head of 
the restoration and recovery. The Judge, in manifesting this, 
will prove men’s hearts by their works, in such as have had 
opportunity to perform any worksin the body. The evil works 
of the children of the wicked one will be the proper manifesta- 
zion and evidence or proof of whatever belongs to the general 
state of such; and particularly they will prove, that they 
belong to the kingdom of the great deceiver, and head of the. 
apostacy, as they will demonstrate the exceeding corruption of 
their nature, and full consent of their hearts te the common 
apostacy; and also that their hearts never relinquished the 
apostacy, by a cordial adherence to Christ, the great restorer: 
The Judge will also make use of the goed works of the righteous 
to shew their interest in the redemption of Christ; as thereby 
wiil be manifested the sincerity of their hearts in their ac- 
ceptance of, and adherence to the Redeemer and his righteous- 
ness. And in thus proving the state of men’s hearts by their 
actions, the circumstances of those actions must necessarily 
come into consideration, to manifest the true quality of their 
actions; as, each one’s talents, opportunities, advantages, light, 
motives, Kc. 

2. The other thing tobe manifested, will be that secondary 
distinction, wherein particular persons, both righteous and 
wicked, differ from one another, in the degree of secondary 
good or evil; the degree of evil fruit, which is additional to 
the guilt and corruption of the w hole body of apostates and 
enemies; and the degree of personal goodness and good fruit, 
which is a secondary goodness, with respect to the righteous- 
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riesé aiid imefits of Christ; which belong to dll by that sincet 
faith tfianifésted in all. Of this also each oné’s works, with 
their cifcumstances; opportunities, talénts, &c. will be the 
proper evidetice. ‘ x 
As to the nature and ageravations of the genéral apostacy 
by Adam’s sin, arid also thé nature and sufficiericy of the 
redemption by Jesus Christ, the great restorer, though botht 
these will have vast influence on the etérnal state, which mén — 
shall be adjudged to, yet neither of them will properly belong — 
to the ¢rial men will be the subjects of at that day, in order 
to the manifestation of their state, wherein they are distingnish-— 
éd oné from another. They will belong to the business of that — 
day rio otherwise; than the manifestation of thé great truths of 
religion in génetal; as the nature and perfections of God, the 
dependence of mankind oi God, as their creator and preserver, 
&e. Suth truths as thésé will also have great influence on the 
eternal state, to which men will then be adjudged, as they — 
aggravate the guilt of man’s wickednéss, and must be consi- 
dered in order to a due estifiate of Christ’s righteousness, — 
aiid men’s personal virtue; yet being of general and equal 
concéfament, will not properly bélorg to the trial of particular — 
persons. ‘ : 
Another thing urged by our authior particularly against — 
thé zinputation of Adam?’s sin, is this: “Though, in scripture; 
action is frequently said to be iiiputed; reckoned, accounted to 
a pérson; it is no other than Azs own act and deed *.” Inthe same 
pld¢é hé cites a number of places of scripture, whére thése’ 
words are used, which he says are ail that he edn find in the 
bible. ; ; 
But we are no way concerned with this argument at pres 
sent, any further than it telates to diputation of sin, or sinful — 
action. Therefore all that is in the argument; which rélatés — 
to' the present purpose, is this: That thé word is so often ap- 
plied in seripture to’ signify God’s imputing of personal sin’ 
but never once to’ his’ intputins' of 4dam’s sin.—So'ofien!,—= 
How often?But twice. There aré but two of all those phices 
which he reckons up, that have any reference to God thpii- — 
ing sm to any person, where théré is any évidénce that only — 
personal sin is meant ; (Levit. xvii. 3, 4. ad 2 Time ive 16.) 
All therefore that the argumént cones to, is this: Phat the 
word: zmpute, is applied twice in scripture to the cas€ of God 
imputiny: sin, and neither of those times to signify the imput- 
ing of Adwn’s sin, but both times it has deference to pérsonal — 
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sin; therefore Adam’s sin is not imputed to his posterity. 
And this is to be noted, that one of these two places, even that 
_ in Levit. xvii: 3,4. does not speak of imputing the act com- 
mitted, but another mot committed. The words are, what 
man soever there be of the house of Israel, that killeth an ox or 
lamb or goat in the camp, or that killeth it out of the camp, and 
bringeth 1t not unio the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
to offer an offering unio Lord, before the tabernacle of the Lord, 
_ blood shall be impuTED unto that man; he hath shed blood; that 
man shall be cut off from among his people, i. e. plainly, murder 
shall be imputed to him: He shall be put to death for it, and 
therein punished with the same severity as if he had slain a 
man. It is plain by /saz. xvi. 3. that, in some cases, shed- 
ding the blood of deasts, in an unlawful manner, was imputed 
to them, as if they slew a man. 

But whether it be so or not, although in both these places 
the word, zmpute, be applied to personal sin, and to the very 
act, or although this could be said of all the places, which our 
author reckons up; yet that the word, zmpute, is never ex- 
pressly applied to Adam’s sin, does no more argue, that it is 
_ not imputed to his posterity, than it argues, that pride, unbe- 
lief, lying, theft, oppression, persecution, fornication, adul-. 
_ tery, sodomy, perjury, idolatry, and innumerable other par- 
ticular moral evils, are never zmputed to the persons that com- 
mitted them, or in whom they are; because the word, impute, 
though so often used in scripture, is never applied to any of 
these kinds of wickedness. 

I know not what can be said here, except one of these 
two things: That though these sins are not expressly said to 
be zmputed, yet other words are used that do as plainly and 
certainly zmply that they are imputed, as if it were said so 
expressly. Very well, and so I say with respect to the imputa- 
tion of Adam’ssin. The thing meant by the word, zmpute, may 
beas plainly and certainly expressed by using other words, as if 
that word were expresly used; and more certainly, because the 
words used instead of it, may amount to an explanation of this 


word, And this, I think, is the very case here. Though 


the word, zimpute, is not used with respect to Adam’s sin, yet 

it is said, all have sinned ; which, respecting infants, can be 

true only of their sinning by his sin. And, it is said, by his 

disobedience many were made sinners ; and, Judgment and 

condemnation came upon all by that sin ; and that by this meany 

death, the wages of sin, passed on all men, &c. Which phrases 
VoL. IL 3A 
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amount to full and precise explanations of the word, zmpute ; 
and therefore do more certainly determine the point really 
insisted on. 

Or, perhaps it will be said, with respect to tianse personal 
sins before-mentioned, pride, unbelief, &c. it is no argument — 
they are not zmputed to those who are guilty of them, that the | 
very word impute, is not applied to them ; for the word itself © 
is rarely used ; not one time in a need APE and perhaps five 
hundred, of those wherein the ¢h’ng meant is plainly implied, 
or may be certainly inferred, Well, and the same also a 
be applied likewise, with respect to ‘Adam's sin. 

It is probable, Dr. T. intends an argument against original — 
sin, by that which he says in opposition to what R. R. sug ggests 
of children discovering the principles of iniquity, and seeds of — 
sin, before they are capable of moral action *, viz. That ditile 
childrenare made PATTERNS of humility, meekness and innocence, 
(Matth. xviii. 3. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. and Psal. cxxxi. 2.) . ; 

But when the utmost is made of this, there can be no — 
shadow of reason, to understand more by these texts, than that 
little children are recommended as patterns in regard of a 
negative virtue, innocence with respect to the exercises and — 
JSruits of sin, harmlesness as to the hurtful effects of it ; and A 
that zmage of meekness and humility arising from this, in con- — 
junction with a natural tenderness of mind, fear, se}f-diffi- 
dence, yieldableness, and confidence in parents and others 
older than themselves. And so, they are recommended as 
patierns of virtue no more than doves, which are an harmless 
sort of creatures, and have an zmage of the virtues of meekness 
and love. Even according to Dr. T.’s own doctrine, no more 
can be made of it than this: For Azs scheme will not admit of 
any such thing as posézve virtue, or virtuous disposition, in in- 
fants ; he insisting (as was observed before) that virtue must 
be the fruit of thought and reflection. But there can be no 
thought and reflection, that produces positive virtue, in chil- 
dren, not yet capable of moral action ; and it is such children 
he speaks of. And that little children have a negaétve virtue 
or innocence, 1 in relation to the positive acts and hurtful effects 
of vice, is no argument that they have not a corrupt nature | 
within them : For let their nature be ever so corrupt, yet surely 
it is no wonder that they be not guilty of positive wicked ac- 
tion, before they are capable of any moral action atall. A 
‘oung viper has a malignant nafure, though incapable of doing 
a malignant action, and at present appearing a harmless creature. 
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Another objection, which*Dr. T. and some others offer 
against this doctrine, is, Zhat if pours contempt upon the hu- 
man nature *. 

But their declaiming on this topic is like addressing the 
affections and conceits of children, rather than rational arguing 
with men. It seems this doctrine is not complaisant enough. 
Tam sensible, it is not suited to the taste of some, who are 
so very delicate (to say no worse) that they can bear nothing 
but compliment and flattery. No contempt is by this doctrine 
cast upon the noble faculties and capacities of man’s nature, 


or the exalted business, and divine and immortal happiness of 


which he is made capable. And as to speaking ill of man’s 
present moral state, I presume, it will not be denied, that 
shame belongs to them whoare truly stnful ; and to suppose, 
that this is not the mative character of mankind, is still but 
meanly begging the question. If we, as we come into the 
world, are truly sinful, and consequently miserable, he acts 


‘but a friendly part to us, who endeavours fully to discover 


and manifest our disease. Whereas, on thecontrary, he acts 
an unfriendly part, who to his utmost hides it from us; and 
so, in effect, does what in him lies to prevent our seeking a 
remedy from that, which if not remedied in time, must bring 


us finally toshame and everlasting contempt, and end in perfect 


and remediless destruction hereafter. 
Another objection, which some have made against this 


Bepaine, much like the former, is, that it tends to beget in us 


an ill opinion of our fellow creatures, and so io promote ill-nature 
and mutual hatred. 1 

To which I would say, if it be truly so, that weall come 
sinful into the world, then our heartily acknowledging it, tends 
to promote humility: But our disowning that sin and guilt 
which truly belongs to us, and endeavouring to persuade our- 
selves that we are vastly better than in truth we are, tends 
to a foolish se/f-eraltation and pride.) And it is manifest, 
by reason, experience, and the word God, that pride is the 
chief source of all the contention, mutual hatred, and 7ll-will 
which are so prevalent in the world ; andthat nothing so ef- 
fectually promotes the contrary tempers and deportments, 
as humility. This doctrine teaches us to think no worse of 
others, than of ourselves: It teaches us, that we are all, as 
we are by nature, companions in a miserable helpless condi- 
tion ; which under a revelation of the divine mercy, tends 
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to promote mutual compassion., And nothing has a greater 
tendency to promote those amiable dispositions of mercy, — 
forbearance, long-suffering, gentleness and forgiveness, than 
asense of our own extreme unworthiness and misery, and 
the infinite need we have of the divine pity, forbearance and 
forgiveness, together with a hope of obtaining mercy. If the 
doctrine, which teaches, that mankind are corrupt by nature, 
tends to promote 2//-will, why should not Dr. T.’s doctrine 
tend to it as much? For he teaches us, that the generality of 
mankind are very wicked, having made themselves so by their 
own free choice, without any necessity: which is a way of © 
becoming wicked, that renders men truly worthy of resentment; 
but the other, not at all, even according to his own doctrine. 

) Another exclamation against this doctrine is, that it tends 
to hinder comfort and joy, and to promote melancholy and gloomi= 
ness of mind *., 

To which I shall briefly say, doubtless, supposing men 
are really become sinful, and so exposed to the displeasure 
of God, by whatever means, if they once come to have their 
eyes opened, and are not very stupid, the reflection on their 
case will tendto make them sorrowful ; and itis fit, it should. © 
Men, with whom this is the case, may well be filled with sor- 
row, till they are sincerely willing to forsake their sins, and — 
turnto God. But there is nothing in this doctrine, that in 
the least stands in the way of comfort and exceeding joy, to 
such as find in their hearts a sincere willingness whollyto forsake 
all sin, and give their hearts and whole selves to Christ, and 
comply with the gospel-method of salvation by him. ; 
_ Another thing objected, is, that to make men believe that 
wickedness belongs to their very nature, tends to encourage 
them in szm, and plainly to /ead them to all manner of iniquity ; 
because they are taught, that sin is mafural, and therefore 
necessary and unavoidable +. 

But if this doctrine, which teaches that siz is natural to 
us, does also at the same time teach us, that it is mever 
the better, or less to be condemned, for its being natural, then 
it does not at all encourage sin, any more than Dr. T.’s doc-— 
trine encovrages wickedness whenit is become inveterate ; 
who teaches that such as by custom have contracted strong 
habits of sin, are unable to help themselves t. And isit reason- 
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able, to represent it as encouraging a man in boldly neglect- 
ing, and wilfully continuing in his disease, without seeking a 
cure, to tell him of his disease, to shew him that it is real 
and very fatal, and what fe can never cure himself of ; yet 
withal directing him to a great Physician, who is sufficient for 
his restoration? But for a more particular answer to what is 
objected against the doctrine of our natural ¢mpotence and tna- 
bility, as being an encouragement to go on in sin, and a dis- 
couragement to the use of all means for our help, I must for 

brevity refer the reader to what has been largely written on this 
headin my discourseon the Freedom of the Will. 

Our author is pleased to advance another notion, among 
others, by way of objection against the doctrine of original sin : 
That if this doctrine be true, 7¢ would be unlawful to beget chil- 
dren. He says *, “ If natural generation be the means of 
unavoidably conveying all sin and wickedness into the world, 

- it must ztself bea sinful and unlawful thing.” Now, if there be 
any force of argument here, it lies in this proposition, whatso- 
ever 1s @ means or occasion of the certain infallible existence of 
sin and wickedness, must itself be sinful. But I imagine Dr. 
T. had not thoroughly weighed this proposition, nor consider- 
ed where it would carry him. For, God, continuing in being 
the devil, and others that are finally given up to wickedness, 
will be attended, most certainly and infallibly, with an eter- 
nal series of the most hateful and horrid wickedness. But 

~ will any be guilty of such vile blasphemy, as to say, there- 
fore God’s upholding of them in being is itself a senful thing ? 
In the same place our author says, “ so far as we are generated 
an sin, it must be a szm to generate.” But there is no appear- 
ance of evidence in that position, any more than in this : 

_ “So faras any is upheld in existence in sin, it is a sim to uphold 

them in existence.” Yea, if there were any reason in the 
case, it would be strongest in the latter position : For parents, 
as Dr. T. himself observes, are not the authors of the begin- 
ning of existence: Whereas, God is truly the author of the 

_ continuance of existence. As it is the known will of God, to 

continue satan and millions of others zn being, though the 

) most sure consequence is the continuance of a vast infernal 

_ world, full of everlasting hellish wckedness: so it is part of 

) the revealed will of God, that this world of mankind should 

| be continued, and the species propagated, for his own wise and 
holy purposes; which wi// 7s complied with by the parents 
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joined in lawful marriage, Their children, though they come 
into the world in sin, yet are capable subjects of eternal holi- 
ness and happiness: Which infinite benefits for their children, 
parents have great reason to expect, in the way of giving up 
their children to God in faith, through a Redeemer, and bring- 
ing them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. I 
think, this may be answer enough to such a cavil. 

Another odjection is, That the doctrine of original sin is 

no oftner, and no more plainly spoken of in scripture; it being, 
if true, a very amportant doctrine. Dr. T. in many parts of his 
book suggests to his readers, that there are very few tevris, in 
the whole bible, wherein there is the least appearance of their 
teaching any such doctrine. 
_ Of this I took notice before, but would here say further: 
That the reader who has perused the preceding defence of this 
doctrine, must now be left to judge for himself, whether there 
be any ground for such an allegation; whether there be not 
texts in sufficient number, both in the Old Testament and New, 
that exhibit undeniable evidence of this great article of christian 
divinity; and whether it be not a doctrine taught in the 
scripture with great plamnness. I think, there are few, if any, 
doctrines of revelation, taught more plainly and expressly. 
Indeed it is taught in an explicit manner more in the Vew 
Testament than in the Old. Which is not to be wondered at; 
it being thus with respect to all the most important doctrines of 
révealed religion. 

But if it had been so, that this doctrine were but rarely 
taught in scripture; yet if we find that it is izdeed declared to 
us by God, if held forth to us by any word of his; then what 
belongs to us, is, to believe his word, and receive the doctrine 
which he teaches us ; and not to prescribe to him how offen he 
shall speak of it, and to insist upon knowing what reasons he 
has for speaking of it no oftner, before we will receive what he 
teaches us; or to pretend that he should give us an account, 
why he did not speak of it so plainly as we think he ought to — 
have done, sooner than he did. In this way of proceeding, if 
it be reasonable, the Sadducees of old, who denied any resur- 
rection or future state, might have nvaintained their cause 
against Christ, when he blamed them for not knowing the scrip- 
tures, nor the power of God ; and for not understanding by the 
scripture, that there would be a resurrection to spiritual enjoy- 
ment, and not to animal life, and sensual gratifications; and 
they might have insisted, that these doctrines, if true, were 
very ¢mportant, and therefore ought to have been spoken of ia 
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the scriptures offner and more explicitly, and not that the 
church of God should be left, till that time, with only a few 
obscure intimations of that which so infinitely concerned them. 
And they might with disdain have rejected Christ’s areument, 
by way of wference from God calling himself in the books of 
Moses, the Gop of \débraham, Isaac and Jacob. For answer, 
they might have said, that J/oses was sent on purpose to teach 
the people the mind and will of God; and therefore, if these 
doctrines were true, he ought 7m reason and in truth to have 
tanght them plainly and frequently, and not have left the 
people to spell out so important a doctrine, only from God’s 
saying, that he was the God of Abraham, &c. 

One great end of the scripture is, to teach the world what 
manner of being Gop is; about which the world, without reve- 
Jation, has been so wofully in the dark: And that God 7s an 
infinite being, is a doctrine of great importance, and a doctrine 
sufficiently taught in the scripture. But yet, it appears to me, 
this doctrine is not taught there, in any measure, with such 
explicitness and precision, as the doctrine of original sin: and 
the Socinzans, who denied God’s omnipresence and omnisci- 
ence, had as much room left them for cavil, as the Pelagians 
who deny original sin. 

Dr. T. particularly urges, that Christ says not one word of 
this doctrine throughout the four gospels; which doctrine, if 


_ true, being so important, and what so nearly concerned the 


great work of redemption, which he came to work out (as is 
supposed) one would think, 2 should have been emphatically 
spoken of tn every page of the gospels*. 

In reply to this, it may be observed, that by the account 
given in the four gospels, Christ was continually saying, those 
things which plainly zmp/zed, that all men in their original state 
are sinful and miserable. As, when he declared, that they 
which are whole, need not a physician, but they which are sick +; 
That he came to seek and to save that which was lostt{, 'That it 
was necessary for all to be born again, and to be converted, and 
that otherwise they could not enter into the kingdom of heaven §; 
—and, that all were sznners, as well as those whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices, &c. and that every one who did not 
repent, should perish ||;-Withal directing every one to pray to 
God for forgiveness of sin 4;—Using our necessity of forgive- 
ness from God, as an argument with all to forgive the injuries 
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of their neighbours *;—Teaching, that earthly parents, though ! 
kind to their children, are in themselves evil+;—And signify- 


ing, that things carnal and corrupt are properly the things of 
men {;—Warning his disciples rather to beware of men, than 
of wild beasts §;---Often representing the worLp as evil, as 
wicked in its works, at enmity with truth and holiness, and 


hating him ||;---Yea, and teaching plainly, that all men are 


extremely and inexpressibly sinful, owing ¢en thousand talents 
to their divine creditor 4. 

And whether Christ did not plainly teach Nicodemus the 
doctrine of original total depravity, when he came to him to 
know what his doctrine was, must be left to the reader to 
judge, from what has been already observed on JoAn iii.1---11. 
And besides, Christ in the course of his preaching took the 
most proper method to convince men of the corruption of their 
nature, and to give them an effectual and practical knowledge 


en 


of it, in application to themselves in particular, by teaching — 


and urging the holy and strict Jaw of God, in its extent and 
spirituality and dreadful threatenings : Which, above all things, 
tends to search the hearts of men, and to teach them their in- 
bred exceeding depravity; not merely as a matter of specula- 
tion, but by proper conviction of conscience; which is the only 
knowledge of original sin, that can avail to prepare the mind 
for receiving Christ’s redemption; as a man’s sense of his 


own sickness prepares him to apply in good earnest to the 
physician. 


And as to Christ being no more frequent and particular 


in mentioning and inculcating this point in a doctrinal manner, — 


it is probable, one reason to be given for it, is the same that is 


to be given for his speaking no oftner of God’s creating of — 


the world: Which, though so important a doctrine, is scarce 
ever spoken of in any of Christ’s discourses ; and no wonder, 
seeing this was a matter which the Jews, to whom he confined 
his personal ministry, had all been instructed in from their 


forefathers, and never was called in question among them. 


And there isa great deal of reason, from the ancient Jewish 
writers, to suppose, that the doctrine of original sin had ever 


been allowed in the open profession of that people **; though — 


* Matt. vi. 14, 15. and xviii. 35. Matt. vii. 11. £- Matt. xvi. 23. 


§ Matt. x. 16, 17. || John vii. 7. and viii. 23. and xiv. 17. and xv. 18, 19. 
@ Matt. xviii, 21. tothe end. 


#* What is found in the more ancient of the Jewish rabbies, who have written 
since the coming of Christ, is an argument of this. 


taken notice of by Stapferus, in his Theologia Polemica before mentioned, Some of 


Many things of this sort are 


x 
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they were generally, in that corrupt time, very far from a 
practical conviction of it; and many notions were then preva- 


these things which are there cited by him in Lalix, I shall here faithfully give in 
‘English, for the sake of the English reader. 
_ —=So Manasseh, concerning Human Frailty, pag. 129.—Gen. viii. 21. I will 
mot any more curse the earth for man’s sake; for the appetite of man is evil from his 
youth; that is, from the time when he comes forth from his mother’s comb. For at 
the same time that he sucks the breasts, he follows his Just ; and while he is yet an 
‘infant, he is under the dominion of anger, envy, hatred and other vices to which that 
‘tender age is obnoxious.””—* Prov. xxii. 15. Solomon says, Foolishness is bound to the 
mind of a child? Concerning which place R. Levi Ben Gersom observes thus 
$* Foolishness as it were grows fo him in his very beginning.”? Concerning this sin, 
which is common aid original to all men, David said, Psal. li. 5. Behold I was be- 
gotten in iniquity, and in sin did my mother warm me. Upon which piace Eben-Ezra 
$ays thus: *¢ Behold, because of the concupiscence which is znafe in the heart of 
man, it is said, I am begotten in iniquity. And the sense is, that there is implanted 
jn the heart of man, jefzer harang, an evil figment, from his nativity.” 
And Manasseh Ben Israel, de Fragil. pag.2. “‘ Behold, I was formed in iniquity, 
and in sin hath my mother warmed me. But whether this be understood concerning the 
common mother, which was Eve, or whether David spake only of bis own mother, 
__ he would signify, that sin is as it were natural, and imseperable in this life. For it is 
_ to be observed, that Eze conceived after the transgression was committed: and as 
many as were bezotter afterwards, were not brought forth in a conformity to the 
tule of right reason, but in conformity to disorderly and lustful affections.” He 
adds, ** One of the wise men of the Jews, namely, R. dha, rightly observed, David 
‘would signify that it is impossible, even for picus men who excel io virtue, never to 
commit any sin.” ¢ Job also asserts the same thing with David, chap. xiv. 4. say- 
ing, Who will give a clean thing for an unclean? Truly not one? Concerning which 
words Aben-Esra says thus: ‘* The sense is the same with that, I was begotten in 
_ gniguily, because man is made out of an unclean thing.” Svapferus, Theolog. Polem. 
tom. iii. p. 56, 37. 
 : Ia. Ibid. p. 122, &e. So Sal. Jarchi ad Gemaram, Cod. Schabbath, fol. 142. p. 2. 
_** And this is not only to be referred to sinners ; because ail the posterity of the first 
‘man are in like manner subjected to all the curses pronounced on him.”” And Ma- 
_ nassek Ben Israel, in his preface to Human Frailty, says, ‘* 1 had a mind to shew by 
what means it came to pass, that when the first father of all had Jost his righteousness, 
his posterity are begotten liable to the same punishment with him.” And Munsterus 


: ‘onthe gospel of Matthew cites the following words, from the bock called The Bundle 


of Myrrh: “ The blessed Lord said to the first man, when he cursed him, Thorns 
and thisiles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat ihe herb of the field. The 
thing which he means is, that because of fis sin all who should descend from himy 
should be wicked and perverses like thorns and thistles, according to that word 
of the Lord, speaking to the prophet: Thorns and irritators are with thee, and tho 
dwellest among scorpions. And all this is from the servent, who was the devil, Same 
_mael, who emitted a mortiferous and corruptive poison into Eve, and became the 
cause of death to ddam himself, when he eat the fruit.” Remarkable is the place 
quoted in Joseph de Voisin, against Martin Raymund, p. 471. of Master Menachem 
 Rakenatensis, sect. Bereschit, from Midrasch Tehiliim ; which is cited by Hoornbekius, 
against the Jews, in these words: ‘¢ It is no wonder, that the sin of Adam and Eve 
is written and sealed with the king’s ring, and to be propagated to all following 
generations; because on the day that 4dem was created, all things were finished; so 
that he stood forth the perfection and completion of the whole workmanship of the 
world: So when fe sinned, the whole worldsinned; whose sin we bear and suffer, 
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lent, especially among the Pharisees, which were indeed 
inconsistent with it. And though onaccount of these preju- 


But the matter is not thus with respect to the sins of his posterity.”—Thus far 

Stapferus. « 

Besides these, as Ainsworth on Gen. viii. 21. observes, ** In Bereshith Rabba, 
a Hebrew commentary on this place, a rabbin is said to be asked, When is the evil 
imagination put into man? And he answered. From the hour that he is formed.” And 
in Pool’s Synopsis it is added, from Grofius, ‘* So Rabbi Salomon interprets Gen. viii. 
21. The imagination of man’s heart, is evil from his youth, of its being evil from the 
time that he is taken out of his mother’s bowels.” ben-Ezra thus interprets Psa/, 
li. 5. ‘*I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me; that evil 
concupiscence is implanted in the heart from childhood, as if he were formed in it; 
and by. my mother, he understands Eve, who did not bear children till she had sinned, 
And so Kafvenaki says, How shall I avoid sinning 2 My ontcinat is corrupl, and 
Srom thence are those sins. So Manasseh Ben Israel, from this place (Psal. li. 5.) con= 
cludes, that not only David, but al/ mankind, ever since sin was introduced into the 
world, do sin from their original. To this purpose is the answer of Rabbi Hakkadosch — 
which there is an account of inthe Talmud: From what time does concupiscence rule 
ever man? From the very moment of his first formation, or from his nativity 2 Ans. From 
his formation.’—Pool’s Synops. in Loc. 

: On these things I observe, there is the greatest reason to suppose, that these 
old Rabbies uf the Jewish nation, who gave such heed to the tradition of the elders, 
would never have received this doctrine of original sin, had it not been delivered 
down to them from their forefathers. For it is a doctrine very disagreeable to those 
practical principles and notions, wherein the religion of the unbelieving Jews most 
fundamentally differs from the religion maintained among Christians : particularly 
their notion of justification by their own righteousness, and privileges as the children 
of Abraham, &c. without standing in need of any satisfaction, by the suffetings of 
the.Messiah. On which account the modern Jews do now universally reject the 
doctrine of original sin, and corruption of nature; as Stopferus observes, And itis 
not at all likely, that the ancient Jews, if no such doctrine had been received by 
tradition from the fathers, would have taken it up from the Christians, whom they had ~ 
in. such great contempt and enmity ; especially as it is a doctrine so peculiarly 
agreeable to the Christian notion of the spiritual salvation of Jesus, and so contrary 
to their carnal notions of the Messiah, and of his salvation and kingdom, and so 
contrary to their opinion of themselves; anda doctrine, which men in general are” 
so apt to be prejudiced against. And besides, these Rabbies do expressly refer to 
the opinion of their forefathers ; as R. Manasseh says, ‘* according to the opinion of 
the ancients, none are subject to death, but those which have sinned: for where there 
is no sin, there is no death.” Stapfer. Tom. iii. p. 37, 38. 

But we have more direct evidence, that the doctrine of original sin was truly 
a received doctrine among the ancient Jews, even before the c oming of Christ. This 
appears by ancient Jewish writings, which were written before Christ; as, in the 
apocryph, 2 Esdrasiii. 21: ‘* For the first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgres- 
sed, and was overcome: and so be al/ they that are born of him. Thus infirmity 
was made permanent ; and the law also in the heart of the people, with the 
malignity of the root ; so that the good departed away, and the evi/ abode sti!l.”— 
2Esdras iv. 30. For the grain of evil seed hath been sown in the heart of Adam, 
from the beginning ; and how much ungodliness hath it brought up unto this time ? 
And how much shall it yet bring forth, till the time of threshing shall come?” 
And chap, vii. 46. “It had been better; not to haye given the earth unto Adam 
or else, when it was given him, to have restrained him from sinning ; for what 
profit is it, for men now in this present time, to live in heaviness, and after death, 
to look for punishment ? O thou Adam, what hast thou done! For though it was 
thou that sinned, thou art not fallen alone, but we all that come of thee” And we 
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dices they might need to have this doctrine explained and 
applied to them, yet it is well known, by all acquainted with 
their bibles, that Christ, for wise reasons, spake more sparing- 
ly and obscurely of several of the most important doctrines of 
revealed religion, relating to the necessity, grounds, nature 
and way of his redemption, and the method of the justification 
of sinners, while he lived here in the flesh ; and left these 
doctrines to be more plainly and fully opened and inculcated 
by the Holy Spirit, after his ascension. 

But if after all, Christ did not speak of this doctrine often 
enovgh to suit Dr. T, he might be asked, Why he supposes 
Christ did no oftener, and no more plainly teach some of his 
Dt. T.’s doctrines, which he so much insists on ?/ As, that 
temporal death comes on all mankind by Adam; and that it 
comes on them by him, not as a punishment or calamity, but 
as agreat favour, being made a rich benefit, and a fruit of 
God’s abundant grace, by Christ’s redemption, who came 
into the world as a second Adam for this end. Surely, if this 
were so, it was of vast zmportance, that it should be known 
to the church of God in allages, who saw death reigning over 


‘ead, Eccles. xxv. 24. ‘ Of the woman came the beginning of sin, and eaeln her 
we all die.” 

As this doctrine of original corruption was constantly maintained in the church 
af God from the heginhin= s so from thence, in all probability, as well as from the 
€vidence of it in universal experience, it was, that the wiser heathens maintained the 
like doctrine. Particularly Plato, that great philosopher, so distinguished for his 
veneration of ancient traditions, and diligent enquiries afterthem. Gale, in his 
court of Lhe gentiles observes as follows ; ‘* PLATo says (Gorg. fol. 493.) I haye heard 


from the wise men, that we are now dead, and that the body is but our sepulchre. And 


in his Timzus Locrus (fol. 103.) he says, The cause of vitiosity zs from our parents, and 
Jirst principles, rather than from ourselves. So that we never relenquish those actionsy 
which lead us to follow these primitive Liemishes of our first parents. Plato mentions 
the corruption of the <vi//, and seems to disown any free will to true good ; albeit 
he allows some svoviey or natural dispositions, to civil good, in some great heroes: 
Socrates asserted the corruption of human nature, or xaxoy sv rov— Grotius affirmsy 
that the philosophers acknowledged, it was con-natural to men, to s*7. 

Seneca (Benef. 5. 14.) says wickedness has not its first beginning in wicked prace 
tice ; though by that is is first exercised and made manifest. And PLutTarcs (de sera 
vindicta) says man does not first become wicked, when he first manifests himself so: 
but he hath wickedness from the beginning ; and he shews it as soon as he finds oppor= 
tunily and ability. As men rightly judge, that the sting is not first ingendered in scor- 
pions when they strikes or the poison in vipers when they bite—Pool’s Synops. on Gen, 
viii. 21. 

Towhich may be subjoined what JuvENAL says, 

— Aid mores natura recurrit. 

Damnatos fixa et mutarz nescia: 

Englished thus, in prose ; 
Nature, a thing fixed and not knowing how to ehange, returns to its 
wicked mannets..-—W att%, Ruin and Recovery. 
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infants, as well as others. If infants were indeed perfectly inno- — 
cent, was it not needful, that the design of that which was such © 
a melancholy and awful dispensation towards so many millions — 
of innocent creatures, should be /nown, in order to prevent the 
worst thoughts of God from arising in the minds of the con- 
stant spectators of so mysterious and gloomy a dispensation? 
But why then such a fotal silence about it, for four thousand — 
years together, and not one word of it in all the old testament ; 
nor one word of it in all the four gospels ; and indeed not one — 
word of it in the whole bible, but only as forced and wrung © 
out by Dr T.’s arts of criticism and deduction, against the 
plainest and strongest evidence ! % 
As to the arguments, made use of by many late writers, 
from the universal moral sense, and the réasons they offer from 
experience, and observation of the nature of mankind, to shew 
that we are born into the world with principles of virtue ; with 
a natural prevailing relish, approbation, and love of righteous- — 
ness, truth, and goodness, and of whatever tends to the public 
welfare ; with a prevailing natural disposition to dislike, to re- 
sent and condemn what is selfish, unjust, and immoral; and a 
native bent in mankind to mutual benevolence, tender com- — 
passion, Mc. those who have had_ such objections against the — 
docrine of original sin thrown in their way, and desire to see 
them particularly considered, I ask leave to refer them to a 
treatise on the nature of true viRTUE, lying by me prepared for 
the press, which may ere long be exhibited to public view*, 


CONCLUSION. 


On the whole, I observe, there are some other things, be- — 
sides arguments, in Dr. T.’s book, which are calculated to in-— 
fluence the minds, and bias the judgment of some sorts of 

‘readers. Here, not to insist on the profession he makes, in’ 
many places, of sincerity, humulity, meekness, modesty, charity, 
&c. in searching after truth ; and freely proposing his thoughts, ~ 
with the reasons of them, to others +; nor on his magisterial | 
assurance, appearing on many occasions, and the high contempt 
he sometimes expresses of the opinions and arguments of very — 
excellent divines and fathers in the church of God, who have 
thought diferently from him {—both of which, it is not ed a 


F See his Preface, and p, 6, 257, 265, 267, 175. S. 


7 
* This Dissertation is now placed at the beginning of this Volume. ‘ 
3 "i 

£ Page 110, 125. 150, 151, 159, 161,185, 188,77. S. 
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may have a degree of influence on some of his readers—I 
would take some notice of another thing, observable in the 
writings of Dr. T. and many of the late opposers of the more 
peculiar doctrines of christianity, tending (especially with 
juvenile and unwary readers) not a little to abate the force, 
and prevent the due effect of the clearest scriptwre-evidences 
in favour of those important doctrines; and particularly to 
make void the arguments taken from the writings of the 
Apostle au/, in which those doctrines are more plainly and 
fully revealed, than in any other part of the bible. What I 
mean, is this: These gentlemen express a high opinion of this 
apostle, and that very justly, for his eminent genius, his ad~ 
mirable sagacity, strong powers of reasoning, acquired Jearning, 
&c. They speak of him as a writer of masterly address, of 
extensive reach, and deep design, every where in his epistles, 
almost in every wordhe says. This looks exceedingly specious : 
it carries a plausible appearance of christian zeal and attachment 
to the holy scriptures, to bear such a testimony of high venera- 
tion for that great apostle, who was not only the principal in- 
strument of propagating christianity, but with his own hand 
wrote so considerable a part of the new testament. And I am 
far from determining, with respect at least to some of these 
writers, that they are no¢ sincere in their declarations ; or, that 
allis mere arézfice, only to make way for the reception of thezr 
own peculiar sentiments. However, it tends greatly to subserve 
such a purpose; as much as if it were designedly contrived, 
with the utmost subtilty, for that end. Hereby their incau- 
tious readers are prepared the more easily to be drawn into a 
belief, that they, and others in their way of thinking, have 
not righily understood many of those things in this apo- 
stle’s writings, which before seemed very plain tothem. Thus 
they are prepared, by a prepossession in favour of these new 
writers, to entertain a favourable thought of the zn¢erpretations 
put by them upon the words and phrases of this apostle ; 
_ and to admit in many passages a meaning which before lay 
entirely out of sight ; quite foreign to all that in the view of 
a common reader seems to be their obvious sense ; and most 
remote from the expositions agreed in by those who used to 
be esteemed the greatest divines, and best commentators. 
As to this apostle, being a man of no vulgar understanding, it 
is nothing strange if his meaning lies very deep ; and no won- 
der then, if the superficial observation of vulgar christians, or 
indeed of the herd of common divines, such as the WVestmin- 
ster Assembly, &c. falls vastly short of the apostle’s reach, 
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and frequently does not enter into the true spirit and design 
of his epistles. They must understand, that the first reformers, 
and indeed preachers and expositors in general, for fifteen or 
sixteen hundred years past, were too unlearned and_short- 
sighted, to be capable of penetrating into the sense, or fit to 
make comments on the writings of so great a man as this 
apostle ; or else had dwelt in a cave of bigotry and superstition, 
too gloomy to allow them to use their gown understandings 
with freedom, in reading the cine a at the same 
time, it must be understood, that there is risen up now at 
length, in this happy age of light and liberty, a set of men, 


of a more free and generous turn of mind, of a more inquisi- — 


tive genius, and of better discernment. By such insinuations, 
they seek advantage to their cause; and thus the most un- 
reasonable and ‘extravagant interpretations of scripture\are 
palliated and recommended: So that, if the simple reader 
"is not very much on his guard, if he does not clearly see with 
his own eyes, or has too much indolence, or too little leisure, 
thoroughly to examine for himself, he,is in danger of being 
imposed on with delusive appearances. } 

But I humbly conceive, that their interpretations—par- 
ticularly of the Apostle Paul’s writings, though in some things 
ingenious—are in many things extremely absurd, and de- 
monstrably disagreeable, in the highest degree, to Avs real 
design, to the language he commonly uses, and to the 
doctrines currently taught in his epistles. Their erzézczsms, 
when examined, appear far more subtile, than solid; and 
it seems as if nothing can possibly be strong enough, no- 
thing perspicuous enough, in any composure whatever, to 
stand before such Jiberties as these writers indulge. The 
plainest and most nervous discourse is analysed and criticiz- 
ed, till it either dissolves into nothing, or becomes a thing 
of little significance. The holy scripture is subtilized into 
amere mist; or made to evaporare into a thin cloud, that 
easily puts on any shape, and is moved in any direction, 
with a puff of wind, just as the manager pleases, It is not in 
the nature and power of language, to afford sufficient de- 
fence against such an art, so abused; as, I imagine, a due 
consideration of some things I have had occasion in the 
preceding discourse to observe, may abundantly convince 
us. 

But this, with the rest of what I have offered on the subject, 
must be left with every candid reader’s judgment ; and the 
success Of the whole must now be left with God, who knows 


i 
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what is agreeable to his own mind, and is able to make his 
own truths prevail; however mysterious they may seem to the 
poor, partial, narrow, and extremely imperfect views of mor- 
tals, while looking through a cloudy and delusory medium; 
and however disagreeable they may be to the innumerable 
prejudices of men’s hearts:—And who has promised, that the 
gospel of CurisT, such as is really Azs, shall finally be vic- 
torious ; and has assured us, that the word which goes out of 
his mouth, shall not return to him word, but shall accomplish 
that which he pleaseth, and shail prosper in the thing whereto he 
sends it.—Let Gop arise, and plead his own cause, and glorify 
his own greatname. AMEN,\ 
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PsALM xCiv. 8---11. 


Understand, ye brutish among the people: and ye fools, when will 
ye be wise? He that planted the car, shall he not hear? he 
that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that chastiseth 
the heathen, shall he not correct? he that teacheth man 
knowledge, shall he not know? The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of man, that they are vanity *. 


SECT. I. 


Introductory Observations. 


In these words the following particulars are to be observed. 
{i.) A certain spiritual dzsease charged on some persons, v2z. 
darkness, and béndness of mind, appearing in their ignorance 
and folly. (2.) The great degree of this disease; so as to 
render the subjects of it fools. Ye fools, when will ye be wise? 
And so as to reduce them to a degree of brutishness. Ye 


* This Treatise is a posthwmous work, collected from the author’s papers. 
They were drawn up by him in the form of three short sermonsy in his usual way of 
preparation for the pulpit; but were by no means finished in a manner fit tor tke 
public eye. Itis presumed, therefore, that the present form is much more suitable 
to the nature of the subject, than that in which they appeared in the Glasgow edie 
tion (1785) of Bighteen Sermons, connected with the Author’s Life by Dr. HopK1Nse 

This plan we shall adopt occasionally respecting some other courses of sermons, 
especially posthumous ones; which we are encouraged to do by several judicious 
friends, who are well acquainted with the author’s writings. And we own, it ig 
no small inducement in our view, to edite them in this manner in a standard editiony 
| they are much more likely to do good at a future period, A tract may be 7e* 


a 


printed with much greater probability of acceptance and success, than the same in 
the form of sermous, unfinished by the author, with divisions, transitions, asec, te 
| which the generality of readers are unaccustomed, —W, 
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brutish among the people. This ignorance and folly were to 
such a degree, as to render men like beasts. (3.) The obstinacy 
of this disease; expressed in that interrogation, When will ye 

be wise? Their blindness and folly were not only very great ;— 

but deeply rooted and established, resisting all manner of cure. — 
“(4.) Of what nature this blindness is. It is especially in things 
pertaining to Gop. They were strangely zgnorant of his per- 
fections, like beasts: and had foolish notions of him, as though | 
he did not see, nor know; and as though he would not execute — 

justice, by chastising and punishing wicked men. (5.) The — 
unreasonableness and soitishness of the notion they had of God, 

that he did not hear, did not observe their reproaches of him and 

. 


. 


his people, is shewn by observing that he planied the ear. It 
is very unreasonable to suppose that he, who gave power of 
perceiving words to others, should not perceive them Aimsel/. 
And the sottishness of their being insensible of God’s all-seeing 
eye, and particularly of his seeing their wicked actions, appears, 
in that God is the being who formed the eye, and gave others 
a power of seeing. The sottishness of their apprehension of 
God, as though he did not know what they did, is argued from 
his being the fountain and original of all knowledge. The 
unreasonableness of their expecting to escape God’s just — 
chastisements and judgments for sin, is set forth by his chastis~ — 
ing even the heathen, who did not sin against that light, or 
against so great mercies, as the wicked in Israel did; nor had 
ever made such a profession as they. (6) We may observe, 
that this dreadful disease is ascribed to mankind in general. 
The Lord knoweth the thoughts of Man, that they are vanity. 
The Psalmist had been setting forth the vanity and unreason- — 
ableness of the thoughts of some of the children of men ; and 
immediately upon it he observes, that this vanity and foolish- 
ness of thought is common and natural to mankind. 

From these particulars we may fairly deduce the following — 
doctrinal observation: THaT THERE IS AN EXTREME AND 
BRUTISH BLINDNESS IN THINGS OF RELIGION, WHICH NATU- 
RALLY POSSESSES THE HEARTS OF MANKIND.—This doctrine 
is not to be understood as any reflection on the capacity of the 
human nature; for God hath made man with a noble and ex- 
cellent capacity. The blindness I speak of, is not a merely 
negative ignorance; such as in trees and stones, that know 
nothing. They have no faculties of understanding and per= 
ception, whereby they should be capable of any knowledge. 
And inferior animals, though they have sensiive perception, 
are not capable of any zntellectual views. There is no fault to” 
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be found with man’s natural faculties. God has given men 
faculties truly noble and excellent; well capable of true wis- 
dom and divine knowledge. Nor is the blindness I speak of 
like the ignorance of a new-born infant; which arises from 
want of necessary opportunity to exert these faculties. 

The blindness that is in the heart of man, which is spoken 
of in the text and doctrine, is neither for want of faculties, 
nor opportunity to know, but from some positive cause*, 
There is a principle in his heart, of such a blinding and be- 
sotting nature, that it hinders the exercises of his faculties 
about the things of religion: exercises for which God has 
made him well capable, and for which he gives him abundant 
Opportunity. 

In order to make it appear, that such an extreme brutish 
blindness, with respect to the things of religion, does naturally 
possess the hearts of men, I shall shew how this is manifest 
inthose things that appearin men’s open profession ; and how 
it is manisest in those things that are found by inward expe- 
rience, and are visible in men’s practice. 


SECT. II. 


: Man’s Natural Blindness in Religion, manifested by those Things 


which appear in Men’s open Profession. 


I would now shew, how it is manifest that there is a sottish 
and brutish blindness in the hearts of men in the things of re- 
ligion, by those things which appear in men’s open profession. 

-1. It appears in the grossness of that ignorance and those 
delusions, which have appeared among mankind. Man has 
faculties given him whereby he is well capable of inferring 
the being of the Creator from the creatures. The invisible 
things of God are very plainly and clearly to be seen by the 
things that are made; and the perfections of the divine 
Being, his eternal power and Godhead, are very manifest 
in the works of his hands. And yet grossly absurd notions 
concerning the God-head have prevailed in the world. In- 
stead of acknowledging and worshipping the ¢rue God, they 


have fallen off to the worship of idols. Instead of ane 


ledging the one only true God, they have made a multitude. 


* This is meant in a popular, not a philosophical sense; and is expressive of 
active, wilful perverseness, rather than the abstract nature of sing or the obliquity of 
the natural act.—W. 
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of deities. Instead of worshipping a God, who isan almighty, 
infinite, all-wise and holy Spirit, they have worshipped the 
hosts of heaven, the sun, moon and stars ; and the works of 
their own hands, images of gold and silver, brass and iron, 
wood and stone; gods that can neither hear nor see, nor 
walk, nor speak, nor do, nor know any thing. Some in the 
shape of men, others in the shape of oxen and calves ; some 
in the shape of serpents, others of fishes, &e. 

The sottishness of men in thus worshipping the lifeless 
images which they themselves have made, is elegantly and 
forcibly represented by the prophet Isaiah. ‘ The smith with 
the tongs both worketh in the coals, and fashioneth it with 
hammers, and worketh it with the strength of his arms. Yea 
he is hungry, and his strength faileth ; he drinketh no water, 
and is faint. The carpenter streteheth out his rule ; he mark- 
eth it out witha line : he fitteth it with planes, and he mark- 
eth it out with the compass, and maketh it after the figure of 
a man, according to the beauty of a man, that it may re- 
mainin the house. He heweth him down cedars, and taketh 
the cypress and the oak, which he strengtheneth for himself 
among the trees of the forest; he planteth an ash, and the 
rain doth nourish it. Then shall it be for a man to burn; 
for he willtake thereof and warm himself; yea, he kindleth 
it, and baketh bread; yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth 
it: he maketh it a graven image, and falleth down thereto, 
He burneth part thereof in the fire : with part thereof he 
eateth flesh: he roasteth roast, and is satisfied: yea, 
he warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have 
seen the fire. . And the residue thereof he maketh a 
god, even his graven image: he falleth down unto it, and 
worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, deliver me, for — 
thou are my god. They have not known, nor understood : 
for he hath shut their eyes, that they cannot see; and their 
hearts, that they cannot understand. And none considereth 
in his heart, neither is there knowledge nor understanding to 
say, I have burned part of it in the fire, yea, also I have baked 
bread upon the coals thereof ; I have roasted flesh, and eaten 
it, and shall I make the residue thereof an abomination ? shall 
J fall down to the stock of a tree * #” 

Many of the images which the heathen worshipped were 
made in the most monstrous and terrible shapes they could de- — 
yise ; and the move hideous and frightful they appeared, the — 


* Isai. xliv, 12———19. 
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better they supposed they would serve their turn for gods. 
Some of their images were made so as to be the most unclean 
representations; images of men openly exposing their naked- 
ness. These unclean images, they judged, appeared in a god- 
like manner, and worthy to be worshipped. Many, instead of 
worshipping a holy and good God, and infinitely perfect Being, 
ascribed vices to many of the gods which they worshipped. 
One god they reckoned notorious for drunkenness; others 
notorious for uncleanness: to others they ascribed dying and 
stealing ; to others cruelty ; and yet looked upon them worthy 
to be worshipped as gods! Many worshipped devils, who 
appeared to them, and whom they themselves reckoned to be 
evil spirits; but yet built temples, and offered sacrifices to 
them, because they were afraid of them. Many worshipped 
beasts and birds and fishes; and the most hateful and loath- 
some animals were most worshipped; particularly, serpents 
were more commonly worshipped, than any other beast. 
Many worshipped rivers and trees and mountains. They wor- 
shipped many dzseases. There is scarcely any thing of which 
men have not made gods. 

And so far has that principle of blzndness prevailed, with 
respect to the things of religion, that it has in a great measure 
_ extinguished all light in the minds of many, even in matters 
of morality, and things that have but a distant relation to reli- 
gion, So that many whole nations have professedly approved 
of many things directly contrary to the light of nature; and 
the most horrid vices and immoralities have been esteemed 
harmless, yea accounted virtues among them; such as revenge, 
cruelty and incest. Many nations have openly allowed the 
practice of sodomy. And with some it has been accounted 
‘commendable to marry their nearest relations. Many have 
even worshipped their gods in their temples with acts of 
drunkenness and whoredom, and the most abominable lewd- 
ness. And the more filthy they were in their uncleanness, 
they thought their gods the more pleased and delighted 
with it. 

Many nations have been so under the influence of mental 
blindness, that they have been void of all cwility, and have 
been reduced to a state very little above the beasts in their 
common customs, and ordinary way of living; and in a great 
many things far below the beasts: being, if I may so speak, 
much more beastly than the beasts themselves. Now this has 
not been, because these men, with whom this has been the 
case, have not had the same faculties that we have. That we 
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are not as ignorant as they, is not because we have better natu- 
ral understandings, or that our-minds are by nature more clear, 
and our eyes more discerning; or that our hearts are not natu- 
rally so inclined to sottishness and delusion as theirs, But 
only because God has not left us so much to ourselves, as he 
has them. He has given us more instruction to help us against — 
our delusions, God has so ordered it in his providence, that — 
we should have his good word to instruct us; and has caused 
that we should grow up from our infancy under christian in- 
struction. \ ; 
2. The extreme blindness and sottishness in things of © 
religion, which is naturally in the hearts of men, appears not 
only in embracing and professing those errors that are very 
great, but also those that are so unnatural. 'They have not 
only embraced errors which are very contrary to truth, but 
very contrary to humanity ; not only against the light of nature, 
but against the more innocent inclinations of nature. Such 
has been, and still is, the blindness. of many nations in the ~ 
world, that they embrace those errors which do not only exs. 
clude all true virtue, all holy dispositions; but those that have 
swallowed up the more harmless inclinations of human nature. 
Thus they have embraced many gross delusions, that 
are as contrary as possible to natural affection. Such as offer- 
ring up their own children in sacrifice to their idol; which 
has been a common thing in the heathen world. And the 
parents have not only offered them up to death, but they have. 
brought them, and offered them up to the most eruwel and 
tormenting deaths: as, to be burnt alive, to be broiled to death 
in burning brass; which was the way of offering up children 
to Moloch. The image of the idol being. made of brass, in a 
horrid shape, was heated red hot ; and the poor child was laid 
naked in this burning brass, and so burnt to death And the 
parents themselves brought the child to this offering, however 
sweet and pleasant a child it might be. And thus the innocent 
child was tormented till it died, without any regard to its 
piteous cries. And it has been the manner of some nations, 
to offer in sacrifice the fairest and best beloved child that they 
had. And thus many thousands of poor babes have been offer- 
edup. So strong has been the tendency of the hearts of men 
to delusion, that it has thus overcome those strong natural 
affections which men have to the fruit of their own bodies. 
And many of these delusions have been against men’s 
natural love of their own ease, and aversion to pain. Many 
have worshipped their idols, and do so to this day, with such 
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rites as are most painful and tormenting; cutting, gashing, 
and mangling, their own flesh. Thus they sottishly worship- 
"ed Baal of old. “And they cried aloud, and cut themselves 
after their manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gush- 
ed out upon them.” * And it is still the custom in some 
Nations grieviously to torment themselves: to kindle a fire to 
scorch their own bodies in a most miserable manner; and to 
put themselves to various and long continued torments to 
‘please their idols. And it is the manner in some countries 
for persons, on certain occasions, to Az// themselves; yea. to 
put themselves to cruel deaths; to cast themselves into great 
fires, and there burn themselves to death. How powerful 
must be the delusions of the human mind, and how strong the 
tendency of the heart to carry them such a length, and so to 
overcome the tenderest feelings of human nature ! 
3. The extreme blindness of the mind of man will appear 
- further, if we consider how general gross ignorance and delu- 
sion has been. It has for the most part prevailed through the 
greater part of the world. For most of the time from Noah’s 
flood to the coming of Christ, all nations, except the chil- 
dren of Israel, were overspread with gross heathenish darkness; 
being given up to the most vain and ridiculous notions, and 
all manner of superstitious, barbarous, absurd and unnatural 
practices. And, for the greater part of the time since, most 
nations of the world, have been covered with gross darkness. 
So it is at this day.. Many nations are under popish dark- 
ness, and are in such gross delusions that they worship the 
Virgin Mary, and a great multitude of dead men, whom their 
church has canonized for saints; some real saints, and others 
abominably wicked men. So they worship the bread in the 
Sacrament, and account it not only the real body of Christ, 
but real Christ in body and soul, and divinity. They carry a 
wafer, a small piece of bread, in procession, fall down before 
it, adore'it, and account it Christ himself, both in his divine 
and human nature ; and yet believe that the body of Christ is 
m heaven, and in ten thousand different places on earth at 
thesame time. They think they can do works of supereroga- 
dion ; that is, more good works than they are obliged to do, 
whereby they bring God into debt to them. They whip them- 
selves, and put themselves to other ridiculous penances and 
sufferings, whereby they think they appease the anger of God 
for their sins. And they pay money to the priests, to buy 
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the pardon of their sins ; yea, they buy indulgencies for future 
crimes, or pardon for sins before they commit them. They 
think they defend themselves from evil spirits, by vie 
holy water. They pay money to buy the souls of their 
parted friends out of purgatory; they worship the relics of 
dead saints; such as pieces of their bones, their teeth, their 
hair, pieces of their garments, and the like. And innumer- 
able other such foolish delusions are they under. 

A great part of the nations of the world are AMahkometans ; 
many of the articles of whose belief are too childish and ri- 
diculous to be publicly mentioned in a solemn assembly.—But 
the greater part of the inhabitants of the world are to this day 
gross, barbarous heathens, who have not the knowledge of the 
true God, but worship zdols and devils, with all manner of ab-— 
surd and foolish rites and ceremonies ; and are destitute of 
even common civility : multitudes of nations being like beasts 
in human shape.—Now this barbarous ignorance and gross de- 
lusion being of such great extent and continuance, shews that — 
the cause is general, and that the defect isin the corrupted 
nature of mankind ; man’s natural blindness and proneness of 
his heart to deluciart 

4, The sottish blindness and folly of the heart of men 
appears in their being so prone to fall inta such gross delusions, 
soon after they have been favoured with clear light. Were 
not the minds of men exceeding dark, they never would en- 
tertain such absurd notions at all; for ‘they are as contrary as 
possible to reason: much less would they fall into them, after 
they had once been instructed in the truth. For, were it = 
very strange and great sottishness indeed, they would—_ 
when they come to be informed of the truth, and have op 
portunity to compare it with those gross errors—behold such 
a reasonableness in the truth, and such absurdity in those errors, 
that they would never be in danger of being deluded by them 
any more. But yet soit is; mankind, after they haye been” 
fully instructed, and have lived in clear light, have, time after 
time, presently lost the knowledge of the truth, and have ex- 
changed it for the most barbarous and brutish notions. 

So it was early after the flood, whereby the wicked world, 
those that were visibly so, were destroyed ; and none were 
left but those who professed the true religion ; and they had_ 
such an eminently holy man as Noah to instruct them. And 
though the true God had so wander salty and astonishingly 
manifested himself in that great work of vengeance against 
his enemies; yet the posterity of Noah, in great part, presents 
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ly Jost the knowledge of the true God, and fell away to idola- 
try ; and that even while Noah was living. And the ancestors 
of Abraham were tainted with that idolatry ; even Terah his 
own father. And Joshua said untoall the people, thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel, your fathers dwelt on the other side 
of the flood in old time, even Terah the father of Abraham, 
and the father of Nachor: and they served other gods. And 

I took your father Abraham from the other side of the flood, 
&e.” * It seems as though Abraham was called away from 
his father’s house, and from his own country, for this reason, 
‘that the country was overrun with idolatry. 

And even many of the posterity of dbraham and Isaac— 
Abraham’s posterity by Hagar and Keturah, and that part of 
Tsaac’s posterity which where of Esau—though the true reli- 
gion was so thoroughly taught and practised in the houses of 
those holy patriarchs, and God had from time to time so won- 
derfully and miraculously manifested himself to them, yet— 
soon cast off the true God, and fell away to idolatry. For, not 
very long after, we read of the posterity of Jacob as being 

the only people of God, that he had in all the earth—And so 
the people of that part of the land of Canaan, who were under 

that holy king Melchizedeck, soon totally cast off the worship. 

of the one only true God, which he taught and maintained. 
For before Joshua brought in the children of Israel, the inha- 
bitants of that land were wholly given to idolatry. So the 
people of the land of Uz, who were under the government of 
so great and holy a man as Job, soon lost the knowledge of 
the true God, and all those religious truths which were then 
known among them, and sunk into gross idolatry. 

So the posterity of Jacob, themselves—though God had 
manifested himself to them, and had wrought such wonders 
for them in the time of Jacob and Joseph, yet—presently fell 
to worship the gods of Egypt. This appears from the words 
of Joshua, ‘‘ Put away the gods which your fathers served on 

the other side of the flood, and in Egypt.” + And how soon 
_ did they fall to worship a golden calf in the wilderness, in the 
midst of the wonderful and miraculous manifestations of the 
one only true God! And notwithstanding idolatry was so strictly 
| forbidden, and the folly and wickedness of it so clearly mani-~ 
fested, in the law of Moses and in God’s providence ; yet, haw 
soon did they fall into idolatry after they were brought inta 
| the land of Canaan! And when God raised up eminent men, 
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judges to instruct and govern them, and reclaim them from q 
their idolatrous practices, from time to time; though they : 
professed to be convinced of their foolish débanions yet they — 
would soon fall again into the most sottish idolatry. And this — 
they did soon after such great light as they enjoyed in the © 
time of Samuel, David, aud Solomon's ; and so, from time to “ 
time, down to the B Baby fanen captivity. 

And in the aposéles’ times, when such great things were — 
done to rouse the attention of mankind, and such great light 
was spread over many nations, multitudes, after they had — 
been instructed in the christian: religion by the apostles and 
others, fell away into the grossest heresies, and embraced 
the most corrupt aod absurd notions. —After the Roman empire 
had been converted from heathenism to christianity, and the . 
light of the gospel had driven out the sottish ignorance and — 
gross absurdities of Pagan idolatry, in which they had con- ; 
tinued so long; they soon began to fall away from the trath — 
into antichristian superstition and idolatry, in which are 
opinions and practices no less absurd than those of the hea-— 
then. And a great part of the christian world fell away to 

mahometanism. 

And since the reformation, wherein God wonderfully res 
stored gospel light in a great part of the christian world, which — 
was but about two hundred years ago, many are fallen away 
again, some to popery, some to gross hereszes, and some to 
atheistical principles: so that the reformed church is greatly 
diminished.—And as to our nation in particular, which has — 
been a nation favoured with light, since the reformation, above — 
most, if not any in the world; how soon has it in great part — 
fallen away! A great part of it to athetsm, deism, and gross 
anfidelity ; and others to arminianism, and to the socinian and ~ 
arian heresies, to believe that Christ is a created dependent — 
God ; and to hold other foolish absurdities! And many have 
of late openly disputed and denied the moral evil of some of 
the greatest and most heinous vices. 

These things shew how desperately prone mankind are 
to blindness and Rieder how addicted they are to darkness.— 
-God now and then, by his instructicns, lifts up some nations 
out of such gross darkness: but then, how do they sink down 
into it again, as soon as his hand is withdrawn! like a heavy 
stone, which, though it may be forced upwards yet, sinks” 
down again ; and will continue to sink lower and lower with a 
swift progress, if there be nothing to restrain it. That is the 
woeful tendency of the mind of man since the fall, notwith- 
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standing his noble powers and faculties ; even to sink down in- 
toa kind of brutality, to lose and extinguish all useful light, ° 
and to sink lower and lower into darkness. 

§. The extreme and brutish blindness that possesses the 
hearts of men naturally, appears in their being so confident in 
gross errors and delusions. Some things mentioned already, 
shew how confident and assured they are; particularly, their 
running such great ventures as offering up their children; and 
eutting and mangling themselves. Multitudes live and die 
in the most foolish and absurd notions and principles, and never 
seem to make any dowdt of their being in the right. 

The mahometans seem to make no doubt but that, when 
they die, they shall go to such a paradise as Mahomet has pro- 
mised them ; where they shall live in all manner of sensual 
pleasures, and shall spend their time in gratifying the lusts of 
the flesh, Mahomet promised them, that all who die in war 
for the defence of the mahometan religion, shall go to this 
paradise ; and they make no doubt of it. Therefore, many of 
them, as it were, willingly rush on upon the point of the 
sword. 

The papists, many of them at least, make no doubt of the 
truth of those foolish notions of a purgatory, and the power of 

_ the priests to deliver them out of it, and give them eternal 
life; and therefore will not spare vast sums of money to pur- 
chase deliverance from those imaginary torments. How confi- 
dent are many ereizcs in the grossest heresies; and how bold 
are many de?sts in their infidelity ! 

6. The desperateness of that blindness which is in the 
heart of man, appears, in that no nation or people in the world 
ever have had any remedy or deliverance from such gross 
ignorance and delusion, from ‘hemselves. No instance can be 
mentioned of any people whatsoever, who have once fallen 
into heathenish darkness, or any other gross superstitions and 
ridiculous opinions in religion, that ever had any remedy by 
any wisdom of their own; or that have, of themselves, grown 
wiser by the improvement of their own faculties, and by in- 
structing one another; or that ever had any remedy at all, by 
the teaching of any wise men, who did not professedly act as 
moved and directed of God ; and did not declare, that they had 
their instructions, in the first place, from him. : 

Thus in the Aeathen world. Before Christ’s time, the 
whole world, except the Jews, lay in their darkness for a great 
many hundred years, even beyond all time of which they had 
any certain history among them. And there was no remedy, 
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nor any appearance of aremedy ; they continued, ages after — 
ages, waxing worse and worse, sinking deeper and deeper, — 
Among all the many nations in the world, no one ever be-~ 
thought themselves, and emerged out of their brutish dark- — 
ness. There were indeed some nations that emerged out of © 
slavery, cast off the yoke of their enemies, grew great, and 
conquered great part of the world ; but they never conquered 
the blindness of their own hearts. 

There were some nations who excelled in other know- 
ledge ; as the Greeks and Romans. They excelled in policy, 
and in the form of their civil government. They had wise 
political rulers; they had excellent laws for regulating their — 
civil state ; many of which have been imitated, as a pattern, 
by many christian nations ever since. They excelled many — 
other nations in arts, government and civility, almost as much 
as men in common do beasts. Yet they never could deliver — 
themselves from their heathenism. Though they were so wise 
in other things, yef in matters of religion they were very — 
absurd and brutish. For even the Greeks and Romans, in — 
their. most flourishing state, worshipped innumerable gods; 
and some to whom they ascribed great vices: and some they 
worshipped with most obscene and horrid rites. To some they 
offered human sacrifices. The Romans had a temple dedicat- 
ed to the furies, which they worshipped. And they had a 
multitude of childish notions and fables about their gods. 

And though there were raised up some wise men and 
philosophers among the Greeks and Romans, who borrowed 
some things concerning the true God from the Jews; yet their — 
instructions never were effectual to deliver any one people, or 
even one city or town, from their barbarous heathenism, or so 
much as to get any one society, or company of men, to unite in 
the public worship of the true God. And these philosophers 
themselves had many grossly absurd opinions, mingled with 
those scraps of truth which they had gathered up. 

And the Jews, when fallen away to idolatry, as they often 
did, never recovered of themselves. Never any remedy ap- 
peared, unless God raised up, and extraordinarily moved, some 
person to reprove and instruct them.—And in this age of know- 
jedge, an age wherein learning is carried to a great height, 
evea many learned men seem to be carried away with the gross 
errors and fooleries of the popish religion. 

Europe is a part of the world the most famed for arts and — 
sciences of any; and these things have been carried to a much 
greater height in this age than in many others: yet many 
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learned men in Europe at this day, who greatly excel in human 
arts and literature, are still under popish darkness. A deceived 
heart has turned them aside; nor do they seem to have any 
power to deliver their souls: nor does it come into their minds, 
that there isa lie in their right hands. 

Many men in France and in other countries, who are in- 
deed men of great learning, knowledge, and abilities, yet seem 
really to think that the church of Rome is the only true church 
of Christ; and are zealous to uphold and propagate it. And 
though now, within this hundred years, human learning has 
been very much promoted, and has risen to a greater height 
than ever in the world; and has greatly increased not only in 
our nation, but in France and Italy, and other popish countries : 


yet there seems to be no such effect of it, as any considerable 


turning from popish delusions; but the church of Rome has 
rather increased of late, than otherwise. 

And in England, a land wherein learning flourishes as 
much as in any in the world, and which is perhaps the most 
favoured with light of any ; there are many men of vast learn- 
ing, and great and strong reason, who have embraced, and do 
at this day, embrace the gross errors of the Arians and Deists. 
Our nation, in all its light and learning, is full of infidels, and 


_ those that are further from Christianity, than the very Maho- 


metans themselves. Of so little avail is human strength, or 
human reason and learning, as a remedy against the extreme 
blindness of the human mind. The blindness of the mind, or 
an inclination to delusion in things of religion, is so strong, 
that it will overcome the greatest learning, and the strongest 
natural reason. 

Men, if let alone, will not help one another; nor will they 
helpthemselves. The disease always proves without remedy, 
unless God delivers. This was observed of old: And none con- 
sidereth in his heart, neither is there knowledge nor understanding 
to say, £ have burnt part of it in the fire, yea also I have baked 
bread upon the coals thereof: J have roasted flesh and eaten of 
3t, and shall I make the residue thereof an abomination? Shall I 


fall down to the stock of tree? He feedeth of ashes: a deceiwed 
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heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor 
say, Is there not a lie in my right hand *? 

If God lets men alone, no light arises: but the darkness 
gtows thicker and thicker. How is it now, at this very day, 
among all the nations where the light of the gospel has not 
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come? Many of whose ancestors, without doubt, have been 


in the midnight darkness of heathenism for above three thou- 


sand years: and not one people have delivered themselves, 
who have not had the light of the gospel. And this is not 
owing to their want of as good natural abilities as we have; 
nor is it because they have an inclination more to neglect their 
natural abilities, or make a worse improvement of them 
than we. 

71. The extreme blindness of man’s heart, in matters of 
religion, appears, by men falling into gross delusions, or con- 
tinuing in them, at the same time that they have been under 
great means of instruction from God. We have many in- 
stances of this; as Rachel in Jacob’s family; and the Israelites 
in the wilderness, &c. These last had great means of instruc- 
tion; yet they set up the golden calf, &c. And after Joshua’s 
time, they persisted in their delusions and folly, from time to 
time, even under the reproofs of the prophets; and even in 
such horrid delusions, so contrary to natural affection, as offer- 
ing their children in sacrifice to Moloch, burning them alive, in 
a most cruel manner. 

In the time of Christ and the Apostles, the Jews had great 


means of instruction, and most of the nations of the worid were — 


put under great advantages to come to the knowledge of the 
truth; yet what was the effect? It would be easy to pursue 
these remarks respecting the Papists in the time of the refor- 
mation, and since—the Arians and Deists in our day, &c.— 
but what has been said may be quite sufficient, if the reader 
will but indulge reflection. 

§. The exceedingly great blindness of men, in things of 
religion, appéars inthe endless disputes and controversies, that 
there have been, and are, among men, about those things 
which concern religion.—Of old, the wise men and philoso- 
phers among the heathen, were, so to speak, infinitely divided 
among themselves. Varro, who was one of them, reckons up 
several hundred opinions about that one point, Wherein man’s 


happiness consisted? And they were continually in disputes — 


one with another. But the effect of their disputes was not 


any greater union, or any better agreement in their opinions. — 
They were as much divided after they had disputed many 


ages, as they were at first; yea much more, 


So there have long been disputes in the christian world 


about opinions and principles in religion. There is a vast 
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variety of sects and opinions; and disputes have been carried — 
on, age after age, with great warmth, and thousands of volumes 
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have been written one against another. And all these disputes 
have not terminated the differences, but they still subsist as 
much as ever; yea, they increase and multiply more and 
more. Instead of ending controversies by disputing, one 
dispute only lays a foundation for another. And thus the 
world goes on Jangling and contending, daily writing and 
ptinting ; being as it were deluged with controversial books ; 
and all to no purpose. 

The increase of human learning does not bring Bese 
controversies to an issue, but does really increase, and mul- 
tiply them. There probably never was a time in our nation 
wherein there was such a vast variety of opinions in matters 
of religion, as at this day. Every now and then, a new 
scheme of things is broached, and various and contrary opi- 
nions are mixed and jumbled, divided and subdivided; and 
every new writer is willing to have the credit of some new 
notion. z 

And after this manner does this miserable world goon in 
endless confusion; like a great multitude of fool-hardy per- 
sons, who go on in the dark, stumbling and justling one against 
another, without perceiving any remedy for their own, or 
affording any for their neighbour’s calamity.—Thus I have 
shewn how the extreme blindness that possesses the hearts of 
men is manifest in what appears in their profession. 


SECT. II, 


Men’s extreme Blindness manifested by inward Experience, and 
especially tn their Practices under the Gospel, 


I come now to shew, how this is manifest in those things 
that are found by inward experience, and are visible in men’s 
practices under the light of the gospel,” 

1. This appears in their being so prone to be deceived so 
‘many ways, or being liable to such a multiplicity of deceits. 
There are thousands of delusions in things which concern the 

affairs of religion, that men commonly are > led away with, who 
‘yet live under the light of the gospei.—They are siiany ways’ 
deceived about God. They think him to be an exceeding di- 
'verse kind ‘of being from what he is; altogether such ‘an one’ ~ 
_as themselves*. They are deceived about his Aoliness, they” 
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do not realize it, that he is such a holy being as he indeed is 
or thathe hates sin with such a hatred as he declares he does. 
They are not convinced of his truth, or that he certainly will 
fulfil his threatnings or his promises. They are not convinced 
of his yustice in punishing sin, as he does. They have very 
wrong notions of Christ. They are not convinced of his ab¢lity 
to save them, or of the sufficiency of his sacrifice and righte- 
ousness; nor of his willingness to receive them, . 

Men are commonly subject to a great many errors about 
their duty. ‘They are ready to bring their principles to agree 
with their practices, instead of bringing their practices to 
their principles, as they ought to do. They will put in- 
numerable false glosses on the rules of God’s word, to bend 
them to a compliance with their lusts; and so they ‘* put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness ; bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter.” 

They are subject to deceits and delusions about the things 
of this world. They imagine that there is happiness and satis- 
faction to be found in the profits, pleasures and honours, which 
are to be had here. They believe all the deluding flatteries 
and promises of a vain world. And they will hold that deceit 
and grand delusion, that these things are the highest gond ; and 
will act accordingly ; will choose these things for their portion. 
And they will hold and practise upon that error, that these 
things are of long continuance, and are to be depended upon. 

They are greatly deceived about the things of another 
world. They undervalue that heavenly glory, which is pro- 
mised to the saints ; and are not much terrified with what they 
hear of the damnation of hell; they cannot realize it, that 
its torments are so dreadful as they hear; and are very ready 
to imagine that they are not eternal, but will some time or other 
have an end. 

They are deceived about the state of good men. They 
think they are not happy, but live a melancholy life. And 
they are deceived about the wicked. They envy the state of 
many of them, as accounting them well off. ‘“ They call the 
proud happy *, and bless the covetous, whom God abhors +.” 
And they strive a great deal more after such enjoyments as 
these have, than after such as are the portion of the godly. 

They are subject to a thousand deceits and delusions 
about themselves, They think themselves wise, when they 
are fools. They are deceived about their own hearts; they 
think them much better than they really are. They think they 
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see many good things in themselves, when indeed there is 
nothing good there. They appear lovely in their own eyes, 
when their hearts are like the inside of a grave, full of dead 
men’s bones and rotten flesh, crawling worms, and all unclean- 
ness. Or rather, the inward vault of hell, that is an habita- 
tion of devils and every foul spirit. Those things in their hearts 
are highly esteemed by them, which are an abomination in 
the sight of God. , 

Men are very prone to be deceived about their own state ; 
to think themselves something when they are nothing; and 
to suppose themselves “ rich and increased in goods, and to 
have need of nothing; when they are wretched, and misera- 
ble, and poor, and blind and naked.” They are greatly de- 
ceived about the principles they act from. They think they 
are sincere in that in which there is no sincerity; and that 
they do those things from love to God, which they do only 
from love tothemselves. They call mere speculative or natu- 
ral knowledge, spiritual knowledge; and put conscience for 
grace; a servile, for a child-like fear; and common affec- 
tions, thatare only from natural principles, and have no abid- 
ing effect, for high discoveries, and eminent actings of grace. 


Yea, it is common with men to call their vicious dispositions 


by the name of some virtue. They call their angerand malice, 
zeal for a righteous cause, or zealfor the public good; and 
their covetousness, frugality. 

They are vastly deceived about their own righteousness. 
They think their affections and performances lovely te God, 
which indeed are hateful to him. They think their tears, re- 
formations and prayers, sufficient to make atonement for their 
sins ; when indeed if all the angels in heaven should offer 
themselves in sacrifice to God, it would not be sufficient to 
atone for one of their sins. They think their prayers and 
works, and religious doings, a sufficient: price to purchase 


_ God’s favour and eternal glory ; when, as they perform them 


they do nothing but merit hell. 
They are greatly deceived about their strength. They 


_ think they are able to mend their own hearts, and work some 
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good principles in themselves ; when they can do no more 
towards it, than a dead corpse does towards raising itself to 
life. They vainly flatter themselves, they are able to come 
to Christ, when they are not. They are greatly deceived 
about the stability of their own hearts. They foolishly think 
their own intentions and resolutions of what good they will 
do hereafter, to be depended on; when indeed there is no 
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dependence at all'to be had onthem. They are greatly de- 
ceived about their opportunities. They think that the long 
continuance of their opportunity is to be depended on, and 
that to morrow is to be boasted of ; when indeed there is the 
utmost uncertainty of it. They flatter themselves that they 
shall have a better opportunity to seek salvation hereafter, 
than they have now; when there is no probability of it, but 
a very great improbability. 

They are greatly deceived about their own actions and 
praciices. Their own faults are strangely hid from their eyes. 
They live in ways that are very unbecoming christians, but 
yet seem not to be at all sensible of it. Those evil ways of 
theirs, which are very plain to others, are hid from them. Yea, ~ 
those very things, which they themselves account great faults” 
in others, they will justify themselves in. Those things for 
which they will be very angry with others, they at the same time 
do themselves, and oftentimes in a much higher degree, and 
never once think of it. While they are zealous to pull the 
mote. out of their brother’s eye, they know not that a beam is 
in their own eye. | 

Those sins that they commit, which they are sensible are 
sins, they are woefully deceived about. They call great sins, 
little ones ; and in their own imaginations, find out many ex- 
cuses, which make the guilt very small; while the many 
heinous aggravations are hid from their eyes. They are greatly 
deceived about themselves, when they compare themselves 
with others. They esteem themselves better than their neigh- 
bours, who are indeed much better than themselves. They 
are greatly deceived about themselves, when they compare 
themselves with God. They are very insensible of the differ-_ 
ence there is between God and them, and act in many things” 
as if they thought themselves his equals; yea, as if they 
thought themselves above him. Thus manifold are the deceits 
and delusions that men fall into. 

2. The desperate blindness that is natural to men, appears 
in their being so ignorant and blind in things that are so clear 
and plain. Thus if we consider how great God is, and how 
dreadful sin against him must be, and how much sin we are 
guilty of, and of what importance it is that his infinite Majesty 
should be vindicated; how plain is it, that man’s righteousness 
is insuficient! And yet how greatly will men confide in it! 
how will they ascribe more to it, than can be ascribed to- the 
righteousness of the sinless and glorious angels of heaven. 
What can be more plain in itself, than that eternal things are 
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of infinitely greater importance than temporal things? And 
yet how hard is it thoroughly to convince men of it! How 
plain is it, that eternal misery in hell is infinitely to be dread- 
ed? And yet how few appear to be thoroughly convinced of 
this! How plain is it, that life is uncertain: and yet how 
much otherwise do most men think! How plain is it, that it 
is the highest prudence in matters of infinite concern to im- 
prove the first opportunity, without trusting to another: but 
yet how few are convinced of this? How reasonable is it, 
considering that God is a wise and just Being, to suppose that 
there Shall be a future state of rewards and punishments, 
wherein every man shall receive according to his works? And 
yet, how does this seem like a dream to most men, 

What can be in itself more plain and manifest, and easily 
‘to be known by us, if it were not for a strange blindness, 
than we are to ourselves, who are always with, never 

_absent from ourselves; always in our own view, before 
our own eyes? Who have opportunity to look into our 
own hearts, and see all that passes there. And yet 
what is there that men are more ignorant of, than they 
are of themselves? There are many vicious practices, the un- 
Jawfulness of which is very plain; the sins are gross, and con- 
trary not only to the word of God, but to the light of nature: 
and yet men will often plead, there is no harm in such sins ; 
such as, many acts of gross uncleanness; and many acts of 
fraud, injustice and deceitfulness; and many others that might 
be mentioned. 

There is no one thing whatsoever more plain and manifest, 
and more demonstrable, than the being ofa God. It is mani- 
fest in ourselves, in our own bodies and souls, and in every 
thing about us wherever we turn our eye, whether to heaven, 
or to the earth, the air or the seas. And yet how prone is 
the heart of man to call this into question ? So inclined is the 
heart of man to blindness and delusion, that it is prone to even 
‘atheism itself. 

3. The great blindness of the heart of man appears, in that 

so little a thing will deceive him, and confound his judgment. 
A little self-interest, or only the bait of some short gratifica- 
tion of a sensual appetite, or a little stirring of passion will 
blind mens eyes and make them argue and judge most 
strangely and perversely, and draw the most absurd conclu- 
‘sion ; such, as if they were indifferent, they would see to be 

Most unreasonable, The devil finds easy work to deceive 
them a thousand ways ; an argument of the great weakness 
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and blindness of our minds. As a little child, weak in under 
standing, is very easily deceived. 

4. The woeful blindness that possesses the hearts of men 
naturally, appears in their being all totally ignorant of ¢hat in 
God, which they had most need to know; viz. the glory and 
excellency of his nature. Though our faculties, which we have 
above the beasts, were chiefly given us, that we might know 
this ; and though without this knowledge all other will sigs 
nify nothing to us; and our faculties are as capable of it, as 
of any other knowledge whatsoever—and which is as plainly 
and abundantly manifested as any thing whatsoever, ifmumer- 
able ways, both in the word and works of God—yet all men 
naturally are totally ignorant of this ; as ignorant as one born 
blind is of colours. Natural men of the greatest abilities and. 
learning, are as ignorant of it, as the weakest and the most un- 
learned; yea, as ignorant as the very stocks and stones; for 
they see, and can see nothing at all of it. 

5. It appears, in that they are so blind in those same things 
in religious matters, which they are sufficiently sensible of in 
other matters. In temporal things they are vey sensible that 
it is a point of prudence to improve the first opportunity in 
things of great importance. But in matters of religion, which 
are of infinitely the greatest importance, they have not this 
discernment. In temporal matters they are sensible that it is 
‘a great folly long to delay and put off, when life is in danger, 
and all depends upon it. But in the concerns of their souls, 
they are insensible of this truth. So in the concerns of this 
world, they are sensible it is prudence to improve times of 
special advantage, and to embrace a good offer when made 
them. They are sensible that things of long continuance are 
of greater importance, than those of short duration ; yet in reli- 
gious concerns, none of these things are sensibly discerned. — 
In temporal things they are sufficiently sensible, that it is a~ 
point of prudence to lay up for hereafter, in summer to lay up 
for winter, and to lay up for their families, after they are dead ; 
but men do not generally discern the prudence of making a 
proper provision for a future state—In matters of importance 
in this world, they are sensible of the wisdom of taking 
thorough care to be on sure grounds; but in their soul’s con- 
cerns, they see nothing of this. Our Saviour observed this to 
be the case with the Jews when he was upon earth. ‘*Ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky, and of the 
earth: but how is it that ye do not discern this time?” *. 
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6. The desperate blindness that naturally possesses the 
hearts of men under the gospel, appears in their remaining so 
_ stupidly insensible and deceived, under so great means of in- 
struction and conviction. If they were brought up under 
heathenish darkness, it would not be so full a demonstration of 
it: but thus they remain, though under the clearest light, 
under the glorious light of the gospel, where they enjoy God’s 
own instructions in his word, in a great fulness and plainness, 
and have the evidence and truth of things set before them 
from time to time in the plainest manner. They have the 
arguments of God’s being and perfection; and of another 
world. They are told how eternal things are of greater im- 
portance than temporal ; and of what importance it is to escape 
eternal misery. How much it is worth while to take pains for 
heavenly glory; and how vain their own righteousness is: but 
yet to what little purpose ? 

And they have not only great means of instruction in God’s 
word, but also in providence. They have the evidence of the 
shortness and uncertainty of life. ‘* He seeth that wise men 
die, likewise the fool and the brutish person perish, and leave 
their wealth to others.” Yet ‘their inward thought is, that 
their houses shall continue for ever, and their dwelling places 
to all generations: they call their lands after their own names. 
Nevertheless man being in honour, abideth not: he is like the 
beasts that perish. This their way is their folly: yet their 
posterity approve their sayings.” ‘They find the world is vain 
and unsatisfactory ; they find the great instability and treachery 
of their own hearts; and how their own good intentions and 
resolutions are not to be depended on. They often find by 
experience, that their attempts to make them better, fail; but 
alas! with what small effect ? 

Such abundant evidence is there, both in what appears in 


' the open profession of men; and also by what is found in their 


gnward experience, and is evident in their practice, of the ex- 
treme and brutish ignorance and blindness, which naturally 
possess their hearts. 
SECT. IV. 
Practical Inferences and Application of the Subject. 


Having shewn how the truth of the doctrine is evident, 


 hoth by what appears in men’s open profession, and by those 
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things which are found by inward experience, and are manifest 
by what is visible in men’s practice ; I proceed to improve the 
subject. ‘ 
I. By this we may see how manifest are the ruins of the 
Jall of man. It is observable-in all the kinds of God’s crea- 
tures that we behold, that they have those properties and 
qualities, which are every way proportioned to their end; so 
that they need no more, they stand in need of no greater de- 
gree of perfection, in order well to answer the special use for 
which they seem to be designed. ‘The brute creatures, birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects, though there be innumerable kinds 
of them, yet all seem to have such a degree of perception 
and ‘perfection given them, as best suits their place in the 
creation, their manner of living, and the ends for which they 
were made. There is no defect visible in them; they are 
perfect in their kind; there seems to be nothing wanting, in 
order to their filling up their allotted place in the world. And 
there can be no reasonable doubt but that it was so at first with 
mankind. It is not reasonable to suppose, that God would 
make many thousands of kinds of creatures in this lower world, 
and one kind the highest of them all, to be the head of the 
rest; and that all the rest should be complete in their kinds, 
every way endowed with such qualifications as are proportioned 
to their use and end: and only this most noble creature of all, 
left exceeding imperfect, notoriously destitute of what he 
principally stands in need of to answer the end of his being. 
The principal faculty by which God has distinguished this 
noble creature from the rest, is his understanding: but would 
God so distinguish man in his creation from other creatures,, 
and then seal up that understanding with such an extreme 
blindness, as to render it useless, as to the principal ends of 
it; and wholly to disenable him from answering the ends of 
an intelligent creature, and to make his understanding rather 
a misery than a blessing to him; and rendering him much ~ 
more mischievous than useful? Therefore, ifthe scripture had — 
not told us so, yet we might safely conclude, that mankind are — 
not now, as they were made at first; but that they are ina 
Jallen state and condition. 

II. From what has been said, plainly appears the necessity 
of divine revelation. The deists deny the scripture to be the 
word of God, and hold that there is no revealed religion ; 
that God has given mankind no other rule but his own reason ; 
which is sufficient, without any word or revelation from heayen 
fo give man a right understanding of divine things, and of: 
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his duty. But how is it proved in fact? How much trial has 
there been, whether man’s reason, without a revelation, 
would be sufficient or not: The whole world, excepting one 
nation, had the trial till the coming of Christ. And was not 
this long enough for trial, whether man’s reason alone was 
sufficient to instruct him? Those nations, who all that time 
Jay in such gross darkness, and in sucha deplorable helpless 
condition, had the same natural reason that the deists have. 
And during this time, there was not only one man, ora suc- 
cession of single persons that had the trial, whether their own 
reason would be sufficient to lead them to the knowledge of 
the truth ; but all nations, who all had the same human facul- 
ties that we have. If human reason is really sufficient, and 
there be no need of any thing else, why has it never proved 
so? Why has itnever happened, that so muchas one nation, 
or one city or town, or one assembly of men, have been 
brought to tolerable notions of divine things, unless it be by 
the revelation contained in the scriptures? If it were only 
one nation that had remained in such darkness, the trial might 
not be thought so great ; because one particular people might 
de under some disadvantages, which were peculiar. But thus 
it has been with all nations, except those which have been 
favoured with the scriptures, and in all ages. Where is any 
people, who to this day have ever delivered themselves by 
their own reason, or have been delivered without light fetched 
from the scriptures, or by means of the gospel of Jesus Christ ? 
: If human reason is sufficient without the scripture, is it 
not strange that, in these latter ages—since navigation has 
been so improved, and America and many other parts of the 
world have been discovered, which were before unknown— 
no one nation has any where been found already enlightened, 
and possessed of true notions about the Divine Being and his 
_ perfections, by virtue of that human reason they have been 
_ possessed of so many thousand years? The many poor, bar- 


 barous nations here, in America, had the faculty of reason to 
‘dowhat they pleased with, before the Europeans came hither, 
and brought over the light of the gospel. If human reason 


the chief concern of man. 
| There has been a great trial, as to what men’s reason 


can do without divine help, in those endless disputes that 
lee VOL, 11. 37 
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have been maintained. If human reason alone could help 
mankind, it might be expected that these disputes would have 
helped them, and have put an end to men’s darkness. The 
heathen philosophers had many hundreds of years to try their 
skillin this way : but all without effect. That divine revela- 
tion, which the. church of God has been possessed of, has 
been in the world “ as alight shining in a dark place *” It 
is the only remedy which God has provided for the misera- 
ble, brutish blindness of mankind, a remedy without which 
this fallen wicrkdigestidy ane eae down for ever in brutal bar- 
barism without any. remedy. It is the only means that the 
true God has made successful in his Providence, to give the 
nations of the worid the knowledge of himself; and to bring 
them off from the worship of false gods. 

If human reason be the -only proper means, the means, 
that God has designed for enlightening mankind, is it not 
very strange, that it has not been sufficient, nor has answered 
this end in any one instance. All the right speculative know- 
ledge of the trae God, which the deists themselves have, has 
been derived from divine revelation. How vain is it to dis- 
pute against fact, and the experience of so many thousand 
years ? And to pretend that human reason is sufficient without 
divine revelation, when so many thousand years experience, 
among so many hundreds of nations, of different aeprts, cir- 
cumstances and interests, has proved the contrary ? One would 
think all should acknowledge, that sa long a time is sufficient 
for a trial; especially considering the miseries that the po 
nations of the world have been under all this while, for w 
of light : the innumerable ¢emporal calamities and miseries 
such as sacrificing children, and many other cruelties to othe 
and even to themselves—besides that e¢ernal perdition, whic 
we may reasonably suppose to be the consequence of such dark- 
ness, i, Nae 9 

III. This doctrine should make us sensible, how great a 
mercy it is tomankind, that God has sent his own Son into the 
world, to be the light of the world.—The subject shews what 
great need we stand in of some ¢eacher to be sent from God. An d 
even some of the wiser men among the heathen saw the need 
of this. They saw that they disputed and jangled among 
themselves without coming to a satisfying discovery of the 
truth ; and hence they saw, and spoke of the need there was 
of a teacher sent from heaven. And it is a wonderful i instance e 
of divine mercy that God has so beheld us im our low estate, 
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as to provide such a glorious remedy. He has not merely sent 
some created angel to instruct us, but his own Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, and of the same nature and essence with 
him; and therefore infinitely better acquainted with him, and 
more sufficient to teach a blind world. He has sent him to be 
the light of the world, as he says of himself, ‘I am come a light 
into the world*. When he came, he brought glorious light. 
It was like the day-spring from on high, visiting a datk w orld, as 
Zacharias observes+. After Christ. came, then the gicrious 
gospel began to spread abroad, delivering those “ that had sitten 
in darkness, and in the region of the shadow of death.” — 

What reason have we to rejoice, and praise God, that he 

has made such excellent provision for us; and has set so glo« 
rious a sun in our firmament, such a “Sun of righteousness,” 
after we had extinguished the light which at first enlightened 
us; and had, as it were, brought the world into that state, in 
which it was when “ without form, and void, and darkness was 
on the face of it{.—The glory of that light which God has 
sent into the world, is fully answerable to the grossness of that 
darkness which filled it. For Christ who came to enlighten us, 
is truth and light itself, and the fountain of all light. “ He is 
the light, and in him is no darkness at all §.” 
_ IV. Hence we may learn, what must be the thing which 
will bring to pass those glorious days of light, which are “spoken 
of i in God’s word.—Though mankind be fallen into such dark- 
ness, and the world be mostly in the kingdom of darkness; yet 
the scripture often speaks of a glorious day, wherein light shall 
fill the earth. For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people: but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising |.” “ And he will destroy in this mountain, the face of 
the covering cast over all people, and the veil that is spread over 
all nations.” “‘ The knowledge of God shall fill the earth, as 
the waters cover the seas **.” 

By what we have heard, we may on good grounds conclude, 
that whenever this is aeconiplishes, it will not be effected by 
human learning, or by the skill or wisdom of great men. What 

as been before observed of this learned age, is a presumptive 
mce of it; wherein spiritual darkness increases with the 


‘3 * John xii. 46. + Luke i. 77, 78, 795 t See Jer, ivi 22, 23. 
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increase of Jearning. God will again make foolish the wisdom 
= this world; and will, as it were, say in his providence, 
“‘ Where is the wise! wheres is the scribe! where is the disputer | 


of this world !” 
When this shall be accomplished, it will be by a remarkable 
pouring out of God’s own Spirit, with the plain preaching of the 
gospel of his Son; the preaching of the spiritual, mysterious: 
doctrines of Christ crucified, which to the learned men of this 
world are foolishness ; those doctrines, which are the stumbling- 
block of this learned age. ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” It will not be by the 
enticing words of man’s wisdom; but by the demonstration 
of the Spirit, and of power. Not by the wisdom of this world, 
nor by the princes of this world, that come to nought: but by 
the gospel, that contains the wisdom of Godin a mystery, even 
the hidden wisdom, which none of the princes of this world, who 
have nothing to enlighten them but their own learning, kno v 
any thing if 
The Spirit of God, who searches all things, even the deep 
things of God, must reveal it. For let natural men be never so 
worldly wise anid learned, they receive not the things of the 
Spirit: they are foolishness to them; nor can they know them, 
becanse they are spiritually discerned. This great effect, when 
it is acconyplished, will be a glorious elect indeed: and it will 
be accomplished in such a manner, as most remarkably to shew 
it to be the work of God, and his only. It will be a more glo- 
tious work of God than that which we read of in the beginning” 
of Genesis. dnd the earth was without form and void: ane 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of Go i 
moved upon the face of the waters: and God satd, Let there be 
light, and there was light*. : 
V. Hence we ne learn the a + all such diidens| : 


their hearts. There are two degrees of this misery. 
1. That of which all who are in a natural condition are the 
subjects. The doctrine shews, that all such as are-in a natural 
condition, are in a miserable condition: for they are in an 
tremely dark and blind condition. It is uncomfortable livin 
darkness. What a sorrowful state would we all be in, if the’ 
should no more rise upon us, and the moon were to witha 
her shining, and the stars to be put out, and we were to spe 


dD? 
the rest of our time in darkness? The world would soon i 
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in such darkness. It was a great plague in Egypt, when they 
hada total darkness for hiree’ Grd They who are deprived 
of sight, are deprived of the most noble of the senses ; they 
have no benefit of external light, one of the most axbeiient 
and needful of all the things which God has made in the vi- 
sible creation. But they who are without-spiritual sight and 
light, are destitute of that which is far more execlicue and he- 
cessary. 

That natural men are not senszble of their blindness, oad 
the misery they are under by reason of it, is no argument that 
they are not miserable. For it is very much the nature of 
this calamity to be hid from itself, or from those who are 
under it, Fools arenot sensible of their folly. Solomon says, 
* The fool is wiser in his own conceit, than seven men that 
can’ render a reason*.” The most barbarous and brutish 


heathens are not BeneaDte of their own darkness; are not sen- 


sible but that they enjoy as great light, and have as good 
understanding of things, as the most enlightened nations in the 
world. 


2. Another degree of this misery, is of those who are 


judicially given up of God, to the blindness of their own 


minds. ‘T'he scripture teaches us that there are some such. 


What then ; Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for, 


- but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded +. But 


their minds were blinded ; for until this day remaineth the 
same veil untaken away {. And he said, go and tell this people, 
hear ye indeed, but understand-not ; and see ye indeed, but per- 
ceive not. Make the heart of this people, fat, and thetr ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes: lest they see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and understand with their hearts, and 
convert and be healed ||. This judgment, when inflicted, is 


commonly for the contempt and abuse of light which has been 


offered, for the commission of presumptuous sins, and for being 
obstinate in sin, and resisting the Holy Ghost, and many gra- 
cious calls and counsels, warnings and reproofs. 

Who the particular persons are, that are thus judicially 
given up of God to the blindness of their minds, is not known 
tomen. But we have no reason to suppose that there are not 
multitudes of them ; and most in places of the greatest light. 
There is no manner of reason to suppose, that this jadgment, 
which is spoken of in scripture, is in a great measure peculiar 
to those old times, As there were many who fell under it in 
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the times of the prophets of old, and of Christ and his apostles; 
so doubtless there are now also. And though the persons are 
not known, yet doubtless there may be more reason to fear it 
concerning some than others. All who are under the power 
of the blindness of their own minds, are miserable ; but such as 
are given up to this blindness, are especially miserable ; for 
they are reserved, and sealed over to the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever. 


SECT. V. 
Address to Sinners. 


The consideration of what has been said of the desperate 
blindness which possesses the hearts of us all naturally, may 
well be terrifying to suchas are yet in a Christless condition, 
in this place of light ; where the ebeel has been so long en- 
joyed, and where God has in times past so wonderfully poured 
out his Spirit. 

And let such persons, for their awakening, consider the 
a di things : 

That they are blinded by the god of this world. Their 
gant. is from hell. This darlnes which natural men are 
under, is from the prince of darkness. This the apostle says 
expressly of those who remain in unbelief and blindness under 
the gospel. But of our gospel be hid, it ts hid from them that 
are lost ; in whom the God of this world hath blinded the minds 
of them that believe not*. They belong to the kingdom of 
darkness. In that darkness which reigns in their souls, the 
devil reigns ; and he holds his dominion there. 

2. Consider how God in his word manifests his abhor- 
rence and wrath towards those who remain so sottishly blind 
and ignorant, in the midst of light. How does God speak of 
them! Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge + ? Forty 
years long was I grieved with this generation, and said, itis a 
people that do err in their heart, and they y have not known my 
ways. Unto whom I sware in my wrath, that they should not 
enter intomy rest }t. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider, Ah sinful nation !—they have provoked the Holy 
One of Israel unto anger ||. tis a people of no understanding ; 


* 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. + Psat. xiv, 4. { Psal. xcy. 10, 11. |] Isai. i, 3, 4, 
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therefore he that made them will not have mercy on them, and he 
that formed them will shew them no facour*. My people is 

foolish, they have not known me, they are sottish children, and 
they have no understanding : they are wise to do evil, but todo 
good they have no knowledge+. Declare this in the house of 
Jacob, and pubiish it in the house of Judah, saying, hear now 
this, O foolish people, and without understanding, which have 
eyes and see not, which have ears and hear not. Fear ye not ME, 
saith the Lord ; will ye not tremble at my presence t ? 

3. Consider how much wvlfulness there is in your igno- 
rance. Sinners are ready wholly to excuse themselves in their 
blindness ; whereas, as observed already, the blindness that 
naturally possesses the hearts of men, is not a merely nega- 
tive thing ; but they are blinded by the deceitfulness of sin §. 
There is a perverseness in their blindness. There is not a 
mere absence of light, but a malignant opposition to the light ; 
as God says, they know not, neither will they understand, 

_ they walk on in darkness ||. Christ observes, that every one 
that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the light. 
And that this zs their condemnation that light ts come into the 
world, yet men loved darkness rather than light. And I may 
appeal to your own consciences, whether you have not 

_ wilfally rejected the many instructions you have had: and re- 
fused to hearken? Whether you have not neglected to seek 

after the light, and neglected your bible? W hether you have 
not been a very negligent hearer of the word preached, and 

_ neglected other proper means of knowledge? Whether you 
have not neglected to cry to God for that wisdom which you 
need? Yea, have you not resisted the means of knowledge ? 
Have you not resisted and quenched the motions of the spirit, 
which at times you have had? And taken a course to make 
yourself more and more stupid, by stifling the convictions of 
your own conscience, and doing contrary to the light thereof ; 

~ whereby you have done those things that have tended to sear 
your conscience, and make yourself more and more senseless 

_ and sottish ? 

_ 4, Consider what is the course that God will take to teach 
those who will not be taught by the instructions of his word. 
He will teach them by bead and thorns, and by the flames of 

~ hell. Though natural men will remain to all eternity ignorant 
of the excellency and loveliness of God’s nature, and so will 


*Isai. xxvii. 10. + Jer.iv. 22, ¥ Jer. ve 20,21, 22. § Heb. iii. 13, 
i Psal. Ixxii. 5. John iii. 19, 20. 
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have no spiritual knowledge; yet God in another world wiil 
make them thoroughly to understand many things, which’ 
senseless unawakened sinners are sottishly ignorant of in this 
world. Their eyes in many respects shall be thoroughly 

opened in hell. Their judgments wil be rectified. They shall 
be of the same judgment with the godly. They shall be con-. 
vinced of the reality of those things which they would not 
be convinced of here; as the being ae God ;. his power, holi-. 
ness, and justice ; that the scriptures are the word of God; 
that Christ is the Son of God; and that time is short and 
uncertain, They will be convinced of the vanity of the world ; 
of the blessed opportunity they had in the world ; and how much 
itis men’s wisdom to improve their time. We read of the 
rich man, who was so sottishly blind in this world, that 2m hell 
he lift up his eyes, and saw Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom *+ With many men, alas! the first time they open 
their eyes is. in hell, 

God will make all men to know the truth of those great things _ 
which he speaks of in his word, one way or another ; for he . 
will vindicate his own truth. He has undertaken to convince 
allmen. They who will not be convinced in this world, by — 
the gentle and gracious methods which God uses with them 
now, shall be convinced hereafter by severe means. If they — 
will not be convinced for salvation, they shall be convinced — 
by damnation. God will make them know that he is the Lord. — 
And he will make them know that he bears rule. Consume 
them in wrath, that they may not be ; and let them know that 
God ruleth in Jacob, unto the ends of the eartht. Let them.be 
confounded and troubled for ever : yea, let them be put to shame j 

‘ 
e 


and perish. That men may know, that thou, whose name is 
Jehovah, art the most high over all the earth ||. 
, What great care we had need all have, that we be not de- 
ceived in “matters of religion. If our hearts are all naturally — 
possessed with such an extreme brutish ignorance and blind- — 
ness in things of religion, and we are exceedingly prone to de-~ 
lusion ; then surely great care ought to be taken to avoid it. 
For that we are naturally Prone to delusion, shews our danger: 
but the:greater our danger of any calamity is, the greater ‘had 
our watchfulness need to be.—Let us therefore be hence 
warned to take heed that we be not deceived about our duty ; 
about our own hearts; about our ways; about our state ; and 
about our opportunities. Thousands are deceived in these — 
things, and thousands perish by that means. Multitudes fa I 


* Luke xvi. 25. + Psalmlix. 15, {| Psalm ixxxili. 17. 13. 
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on our right hand and on our left, and are ruined eternally by 
‘their delusion in these things. 

_ __ How foolish a thing it is for men to lean to their own un- 
‘derstanding, and trust their own hearts. If we are so blind, 
then our own wisdom is not to be depended on; and that ad- 
‘vice of the wise man is most reasonable ; ¢rust in the Lord with 
‘all thine heart, and lean not to thine own understanding*. And 
he that trusteth in his own heart, is a fool +.—They therefore 
are fools, who trust to their own wisdom, and will question 
the mysterious doctrines of religion; because they cannot see 
through them, and will not trust to the infinite wisdom of 
God. 

Let us therefore become fools; be sensible of our own 
natural blindness and folly, There is a treasure of wisdom 
contained in that one sentence; Jf any man among you 
seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become. a fool, that he 
may be wise}. Seeing our own ignorance and blindness, is 
the first step towards having true knowledge. Jf any man 
think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know §. 

Let us ask wisdom of God. If we are so blind in ourselves, 
then knowledge is not be sought for out of our own stock, but 
must be sought from some other source. And we have no 
where else to go for it, but to the fountain of light and wisdom. 
True wisdom is a precious jewel ; and none of our fellow crea- 
tures can give it us, nor can we buy it with any price we have 
togive. Itisthe sovereign gift of God. The way to obtain 
it, is to go to him, sensible of our weakness and blindness, and 
misery on thataccount. Jfany man lack wisdom, let him ask 


‘of God §. 


% Proy. iii, 5. + Prov. xxvili. 26, { 1 Cor, iii 18. § 1 Cor, viii. 2. q Jas.i.d. 
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AN 


HUMBLE ATTEMPT 


TO PROMOTE 


EXPLICIT AGREEMENT AND VISIBLE UNION 


OF 


GOD'S PEOPLE, 


IN 


EXTRAORDINARY PRAYER, 


: 


R ‘THE REVIVAL OF RELIGION AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF CHRIST’s 
KINGDOM ON EARTH. 


eS 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following is the original Title more at large ; which the Editors are 
disposed to preserve, as it contains a more particular exhibition of the nature 
and design of the work. How suitable the work itself is, in reference to the 
present state of things, we leave to the reader’s own reflection. 

«An HUMBLE ATTEMPT to promote anexplicit agreement dnd visible 
union of God’s people through the world, in extraordinary PRAYER, for the 
REVIVAL of religion, and the advancement of Christ's kingdom on earth, pur= 
suant to oa and prophecies concerning the last time. 

OCCASIONED 
By alate MEMor1AL published by a number of ministers in Scotland, and sent 
over to America ; giving an account of a certain CONCERT for prayer,—~ 
which has already been come into by many ministers and others in Greag= 
Britain and some other parts, and in which they desire the general concurrence, 
of their christian brethren every where, 


CONTAINING 
A copy of the said memorzal with a more particular view of the affair it re~ 
Jates to; a variety of arguments and persuasives to comply with the motion 
therein made, for united and extraordinary prayer ; and answers to some 
objections. 
TOGETHER WITH 
_ Seasonable considerations on the aspects of providence in many late wonderful 
dispensations, and the present state of things in the church and moral world ; 
pointing out the fulfilling of the scréptures, and the voice of God to hig 
people, in these events.” 


PREFACE 


BY A FORMER ENGLISH EDITOR. 


Ir any enquire why the ensuing work is re-published, I would beg leave to 


lay before them the following intelligence. 

At an association of the Ministers and Messengers of the Baptist 
Churches in the counties of Northampton, Leicester, &c. held at Not- 
tingham, in the year 1784, a resolution was formed to establish through the 
association, a meeting of prayer for the general revival and spread of religion. 
This was to be observed the first Monday evening in every calendar month, 
by all the churches. It still continues.—In 1786, another Baptist association 
commonly called the Mzdland, held that year at Aulcester, in the county of 
Warwick, entered into thesame resolution. Many other churches, particu- 
larly in Yorkshire, have adopted, and now follow the above practice, We 
have the pleasure also to find, that several Pedobaptist churches statedly meet 
on those evenings for the same purpose. 

The re-publication of the following work is with the avowed design 
of promoting the above agreement and practice. Those concerned in its 
first institution, never intended it should be confined to any peculiar con- 
nection, or particular denomination. Rather they ardently wished it might 
become general among the real friends of truth and holiness. The advocates 
of error are indefatigable in their endeavours to overthrow the distinguishing 
and interesting doctrines of christianity; those doctrines which are the 
grounds of our hope, and sources of our joy. Surely it becomes the 
followers of Christ, to use every effort, in order to strengthen the things 
which remain. 

By re-publishing the following work, I do not consider myself as 
becoming answerable for every sentiment it contains. An author and an 
editor are very distinct characters. Should any entertain different views 
fespecting some of the prophecies in the inspired page, from those that 
are here advanced, yet, such may, and I hope will, approve of the ge- 
neral design. 

In the present imperfect state, we may reasonably expect a diversity 
of sentiments upon religious matters. Each ought to think for himself ; and 
every one hasa right, on proper occasions, to shew his opinion. Yet all 
should remember, that there are but two parties in the world, each engaged 
In opposite causes; the cause of God and of Satan; of holiness and sin ; 
of heaven and hell, The advancement of the onc. and the downfal of the 
other, must appear exceedingly desirable to every real friend of God and 
man. If suchin some respects entertain different sentiments, and practise 
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distinguishing modes of worship, surely they may unite in the shore busi- 
ness. O for thousands upon thousands, divided into small bands in their 
respective cities, towns, villages and neighbourhood, all met at the same 
time, and in pursuit of one end, offering up their united prayers, like so 
many ascending clouds of incense before the Most High !—May He shower 
down blessings on all the scattered tribes of Zion! Grace, great grace be 
with all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity!’ Amen! 


JOHN SUTCLIFF. 


~~ 


OuineEy, May 4th, 1789. 


PREFACE 


BY THE AMERICAN EDITORS. 


Tu ruin of Satan’s miserable kingdom, and the advancement of the 
universal and happy reign of CurtsT on the earth, were included, and hint- 
ed at,” in the sentence denounced on the serpent, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise his head. What was a terrible threatning to Satan, in the sur- 
prized ears of our first guilty parents, implied a joyful prophecy, to keep 
them from despair, and enliven their hopes, for themselves and. their descen- 
dants, of obtaining by this seed of hers an eternal triumph over him who had 
sosadly foiledthem. And itis likely, that their hope and faith immediately 
arose, laid hold on the reviving prophecy, earnestly desired its happy acr 
complishment, and transmitted it to their posterity. 

But though this prophecy was at first only delivered in the form of a 


~ threatning to Satan, it was afterwards directly given in the form of a promise 


to Abraham, though still in general terms, that in hs seed should all the nations 
of the earth be blessed. Yet this general promise was more clearly by degrees 
explained in the following ages, to mean a DIVINE KING, no other than 
the Son of Gop assuming human nature of the seed of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and David ; that should be born of a virgin in Bethlehem of Judah ; 
and at first despised, abused, rejected and put to death; but should rise to 
immortal life, ascend to heaven, and thence extend his blessed kingdom over 
all nations; not by outward force, but inward overcoming influence, by his 
word and spirit.making them his willing people in the day of his power ; and 
reigning in glorious light and holiness, love and peace, for ever; and the 
advancement of this universal and happy reign has been the earnest desire 
and prayer of the satnts in all ages to the present day. 

But how great the honour, and how lively the encouragement 
given in scripture to those thezr prayers, by representing them as offered by 
Curist himself with the fragrant zxcense of his own merits and intercession, 
on the golden altar before the throne, and ascending together in one grateful 
perfume toGop ? And how chearing to every saint is that promise, from 
the rising of the sun, evento the going down ofthe same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering ? How pleasing to Gop and all the heavenly hosts to see, 
as the sun goes round the globe, this grateful incense rising from every part 
on high? and the more extensive and incessant are these prayers, ascend« 
ing from the circle of the earth, the more does this blessed promise go into its 
desired fulfilment, and the holy Gop is more pleased and glorified. To. 

VoL. 1. 3H 
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promote the increase and constancy of these acceptable prayers, is the great 
intention both of the pious memorial of our reverend and dear brethren, in 
“Scotland, and of the worthy author of this exciting essay. And this design 
we cannot but recommend to all who desire the coming of this blissful 
kingdom in its promised extent and glory, in this wretched world, 

As to the author’s ingenious observations on the prophecies, we entirely 
leave them to the reader’s judgment ; with only observing, though it is the 
apprehension of many learned men, that there is to be a very general 
slaughter of the witnesses of Curist, when about finishing their testimony 
to the pure worship and truths of the gospel,. about three or four years before 
the seventh angel sounds his trumpet forthe ruin of antichrist ; yet we can- 
not see that this is any just objection against our joint and earnest prayers 
for the glorious age succeeding, er fer the hastening of it. 

For if such a terrible time is coming in Europe, which we in depending 
America are likely to share in ; the more need we have of joining in earnest 
and constant prayers for extraordinary suffering graces for ourselyes and 
others. And that such atime is coming on the members of Curist, is no 
more an objection against their prayers for the hastening of the following 
glory, than it was before the incarnation of him their head, that his most 
bitter sufferings were to precede the spreading of this joyous kingdom among” 
nations. And the nearer the day approaches, the more need we have to be 
awakened to continual watchfulness and prayer. 

May Gop pour out on all his people abundantly the spirit of grace and 
supplications, and prepare them for the amazing changes hastening on ne 
earth, both for previous trials and for following glories *, 


Boston, New England, January 12, 1748. ~ 


¥ This preface was signed by JoserH SEWEFLL, THOMAS Vermin Jonn Wess, 
Tuomas FoxcrorT, and Josuua Gis. 


AN 


HUMBLE ATTEMPT, 
Xe. 


LECH. Vill. 20, 21, 22, 


Thus saith the Lorn of hosts, It shall yet come to pass, that there 
shall come people, and the inhabitants of many cities; and 
the inkabitants of one city shall go unto another, saying, 
Let us go speedily to pray before the Lorv, and to seek the 
Lorp of hosts. I will go also. Yea, many people and 
strong nations shall come to seek the Lorn of hosts in Jeru- 
salem, and to pray before the Lorv. 


PART IL 


THE TEXT OPENED, AND AN ACCOUNT GIVEN OF THE AF- 
FAIR PROPOSED IN THE MEMORIAL FROM SCOTLAND. 


SECT. 
Explanatory «Introduction, 


In this chapter we have a prophecy of a future glorious ad- 
yYancement of the church of God; wherein it is evident, that 
something further is intended than ever was fulfilled to the 
Jewish nation under the Old Testament. For here are plain 
prophecies of such things as never was fulfilled before the 
coming of the J/essiah: Particularly, what ts said in the two 
_dast yerses in the chapter, of many people and strong nations 
‘ 
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worshipping and seeking the true God; and of so great an 
accession of Gentile nations to the church of God, that by far 
the greater part of the visible worshippers should consist of 
this new accession, so that they should be to the other as éen to” 
to one.---A certain number for an uncertain. ‘There never hap=-_ 
pened any thing, from the time of the prophet Zechariah to” 
the coming of Christ, to answer this prophecy: And it can 
have no falgloeaes ey either, in the calling of the Gentiles, in 
and after the days of the apostles ;* or, in the future glorious 
enlargement of the church of God in the latter ages of the 
world, so often foretold by the prophets of the Old Testament, 
and by the prophet Sechariah in particular, in the latter part of 
his prophecy. “It is most probable, that what the Spirit of 
God has chiefly’ respect to, is that last and greatest enlarge- 
ment and most glorious advancement of the church of God 
on earth; in the benefits of which especially the Jewish ua- 
tion were to have a share, a very eminent and distinguished share. 

There is a great agreement between what is here said, and 
other prophecies that must manifestly have respect to the 
church’s latter-day-glory : As. Isai. Ix. Q---4 The Lord shall 
drise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee: And the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. Lift up thine eyes round about, and see; all they gather 
themselves together, they come to thee. That whole chapter, 
beyond all dispute, has respect to the most glorious state of the 
church of God on earth. So chap. lxvi 8. Shall the earth be 
made to bring forth in one day? Shall a nation be born at once ? 
ver. 10. Lejowce ye with Jerusalem, and be glad with her, all ye 
that love her. ver.12. I will extend peace to her like a river, and 
the glory of the Gentiles = a pores stream.-=-Mich. i iv. 1, &e, 


house of the Lard shall be established in the top of the mountain, 
and it shall be exalted above the hills, and people shall flow unto 


Jacob.---And he shall judge among many people, and rebuke 
strong nations afar off; and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not 
lift up anon against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. See also /sat. ii. at the beginning.-~-There has been | 
nothing yet brought to pass, in any measure, to answer the 

prophecies. And as the prophecy in my text, and the follow- 
ing verse, agrees with them, so there is reason to think it has a | 
respect to the same times. And indced there is a remarkable 


2 


. 
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agreement in the description given thronghout the chapter, 
with the representations made of those times elsewhere in the 
prophets *. 
So that however the prophet, in some parts of this chapter, 
_may have respect to future smiles of heaven on the Jewish na- 
tion, lately returned from the Sabylonish captivity, and re- 
settled in the land of Canaan, in a great increase of their 
numbers and wealth, and the return of more captives from 
Chaldea and other countries, &c. yet the spirit of God has 
doubtless respect to things far greater than these, and of which 
these were but faint resemblances. We find it common in the 
prophecies of the old testament, that when the prophets are 
speaking of divine favours and blessings on the Jews, attend- 
ing or following their return from the Badylonish captivity, the 
spirit of God takes occasion from thence to speak of the incom- 
parably greater blessings on the church, that shall attend and 
follow her deliverance from the spiritual or mystical Babylon, 
of which those were a type; and then speaks almost wholly of 
these latter and vastly greater things, so as to seem to forget 
the former. 
And whereas the prophet, in this chapter, speaks of God 
_ bringing his people again from the east and west to Jerusalem, 
(ver. 7, 8.) and multitudes of all nattons taking hold of the skirts 
of the Jews; so far as this means literally that nation of the 
posterity of Jacob, it cannot chiefly respect any return of the 
Jews from Babylon and other countries, in those ancient times 
before; Christ; for no such things attended any such return. 
_ It must therefore have respect to the great calling and gather- 
ing of the Jews into the fold of Christ, and their being re- 
ceived to the blessings of his kingdom, after the fall of Antz- 
thrist, or the destruction of mystical Babylon. 


SECT. II. 
Observations on the Text. 


In the text we have an account Aow this future glorious 
advancement of the church of God should be introduced; 


# As may be seen by comparing ver. 3. with Isai. lx. 14.—ver. 4 with [sai. 

Ixv. 20. 22. and xxxiii, 24.—ver. 6, 7, 8. with Ezek. xxxvii. 2, 11, 12, 21.—ver.-7. 
svith [saz, xliii. 5, 4. and xlix. 12. and lx. 19.—ver. 12, 13. with Hos. ii. 2i, 22. 
and Ezek. xxxiv. 22—29. ver. 8.12, 15. with Ezek. xxxvi. 28—30,—ver. 15, with 

_ feeph, iii, 20. and Isai. xix, Q4.—myer, 19, with Isai, lxi, 3, and Jer, xxxi. 12, 13, 14, 


le 


; 
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viz. By great multitudes in different towns and countries taking 
up a Joint resolution, and coming into an express and wisible 
agreement, that they will, by united and extraordinary prayer, 


seek to God, that he would come and manifest himself,and grant — 


the tokens and fruits of his gracious presence.---Particularly 
we inay observe, 

i. The duty, with the attendance on which the glorious 
event foretold shall be brought on; viz. The duty of prayer.--- 
Prayer, some suppose, is bere to be taken synechdochically, for 
the whole of divine worship; prayer being a principal part of 
worship in the days of the gospel, when sacrifices are abolished. 
If so, this is to be understood only as a prophecy of a great 
revival of religion, and of the true worship of God among his 
visible people, the accession of others to the church, and turn- 
ing of multitudes from idolatry to the worship of the true God. 
But it appears to me reasonable to suppose, that something 
more special is intended, with regard to the duty of prayer; 
considering that prayer is here éxpressly and repeatedly men- 
tioned; and also considering how parallel this place is with 
many other prophecies, that speak of an extraordinary spirit 
of prayer, as preceding and introducing that glorious day of 
religious revival, and advancement of the church’s peace and 
prosperity, so often foretold. Add to this, the agreeableness 
of what is here said, with what is said afterwards by the same 
prophet, of the pouring out of a spirit of grace and supplication, 
as that with which this great revival of religion shall begin. 
(Chap. xii. 10.) 

2. The good, that shall be sought by prayer; which is Gop 
himself.---It is said once and again, They shall go to pray be- 
Sore the Lord, and te sEEK THE Lorp oF Hosts. This isthe 


good they ask for, and seek by prayer, The Lord of Hosts him-~ 


self.---To seek God, as the expression may perhaps be some- 
times used in scripture, may signify no more than seeking the 
Javour or mercy of God. And if it be taken so here, praying 
before the Lord, and seeking the Lord of Hosts, must be syno- 


; 


nymous expressions. And it. must be confessed to be a com- — 


mon thing in scripture, to signify the same thing repeatedly, 


by various expressions of the same umport, for. the greater 


em phasis. 
But certainly that expression of seeking the Lord, is very 


‘ 


commonly used to signify something more; it implies that God — 


Himself is the great. good desired and sought after; that the 


blessings pursued are God’s gracious presence, the blessed 


manifestations of him, union and intercourse with him; oz, im — 
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short, God’s manifestations and communications of himself by 
his Holy Spirit. Thus the psalmist desired God, thirsted after 
him, and sought him, (Psal. \xiii.1,2, 8.) O God, thou ari my 
God; early will [serK TuEr. My flesh longeth for THEE, in 
@ dry and thirsty land, were no water is, to sce thy power and 
thy glory, soas I have scen thee in the sanctuary ---My soul 
followeth hard after THEE.---(Psal. xxiii. 25.) Whom have J im 
heaven but thee? And there ts none upon earth that I desire be- 
sides thee. The psalmist earnestly pursued after Gop, Ais sous 
thirsted after him, he stretched forth his hands unto him, &c. 
(Psal. cxlil. 6.) And therefore it is in scripture the peculiar 
character of the saints, that they are those who seek Gov, 
(Psal. xxiv. 6.) This ws the generation of them that seek HIM. 
(Psal. Ixix. 32.) Your heart shall live that seek Gov. If the ex- 
pression in the text be understood agreeably to this sense, then 
by seeking the Lord of hosts, we must understand a seeking, that 
God who had withdrawn, or as it were hid himself for along 
time, would return to his church, and grant the tokens and 
fruits of his gracious presence, and those blessed communica- 
tions of his spirit to his people, and to mankind on earth, 
which he had often promised, and which his church had long 
waited for. 

And it: seems reasonable, to understand the phrase, seeking 
the Lord of hosts, in this sense here; and not as merely signi- 
fying the same thing with praying to God: Not only because 
the expression is repeatedly added to praying before the Lord, 
in the text: but also because the phrase, taken in this sense, is 
exactly agreeable to other parallel prophetic representations. 
Thus God’s people seeking, by earnest prayer, the promised 
restoration of the church of God, after the Babylonish captivity, ~ 
and the great apostacy that occasioned it, is called their 
SEEKING Gop, and sEARCHING for him ; and God’s granting 
this promised revival and restoration is called his being rounp 
of them. Jer. xxix. 10, 14. For thus saith the Lord, that after 
seventy years be accomplished at Babylon, J will visit you, and 
perform my good word towards you, in causing you to return to 
this place. For I know the thoughts that I think towards you, 
saith the Lord, thoughis of peace, and not of evil, to give youan 
expected end. Then shall ye go and call upon me, and { will 
hearken unto you ; and ye shall ssEK ME and FIND ME, when 
ye shall sEarcH For ME with ali your heart; and I will be 
FOUND of you, saith the Lord, and I will turn away your cap- 
‘tivity. And the prophets, from time to time, represent God, 
in a low and afflicted state of his church, as being withdrawn, 
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and Aiding himself. Isai. xlv. 15. Verily thow art a God that 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the Saviour. (Chap. lvii. 17.) 
I hid me, and was wroth. And they represent God’s people, 
while his church is in such a state, before God delivers and 
restores the same, as seeking him, looking for him, searching 
and waiting for him, and calling after him. (Hos. v. 15.) Z 
will go and return unto my place, till they acknowledge their — 
offence, and seek my face from the house of Jacob, and { will 
look for him. P 
And when God, in answer to cher prayers and seconde ’ 
their endeavours, 2 restores, and advances his church, 
according to his promise, then he is said to answer, and come, — 
and say, here am I, and to shew himself ; and they are said — 
to find him, and see him plainly. (Isai. lviti. 9.) Then shalt thou 
cry, and he shall say, HERE I AM. - (Isai. xlv. 19.) J said not unto — 
the seed of Jacob, sEEK YE ME, in vain. (Chap. xxv. 8, 9.) — 
The Lord will wipe away the tears from off all faces, and the 
rebuke of his people shall he take away from off the earth.—And 
at shall be said in that day, Lo this ts our God, we have waited — 
for him, and he will save us: Thisis the Lord, we have wairED 
jor Him ; we will be glad, and rejoice in his salvation. ‘Toge- | 
ther with the next chap, ver. S, 9. we have waited for thee ; 31 
the desire of our soul ts to thy name, and to the remembrance 
of thee. With my soul have I desired thee in the mght; yea, 
wiih my spirit within me will I sExK THEE early. For when 
thy judgmenis are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn righteousness. Isai. li, 6,—8. Therefore my people 
shall know my name ; therefore they y shall know in that day, 
that I am he that doth speak: BEnoLtD,1T 1st. How beautiful 
“upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation, that saith unto Zion, Thy God reign-— 
eth! Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice together shall they — 
SINg ; Jor they shall see eye to eye, when the ‘Lord Shall bri ing 
again Sion. 

_ 3. We may observe who they are, that shall be united in 
thus seeking the Lord of hosts : the znhabitants of many cities, 
and of many countries, yea, many people, and strong nations, 
great multitudes in different parts of. the world shall conspire 
in this business. From the representation made in the pro- 
phecy, it appears rational to suppose, that it will be fulfilled” 
something after this manner :—There shall be given much 
of a spirit of prayer to God’s people, in many places, dis- 
posing them to come into an express agreement, unitedly to 
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pray to God in an extraordinary manner, that he would appear 
for the help of his church, and in mercy to mankind, and 
pour out his spirit, revive his work, and advance his spiritual 
kingdom in the world, as he has promised. This disposi- 
tion to prayer, and union in it, will gradually spread more and 
more, and increase to greater degrees ; with which at length 
will gradually be introduced a revival of religion, and a dispo- 


sition te greater engagedness in the worship and service of God, 


amongst his professing people. This being observed, will 
be the means of awakening others, making them sensible of the 
wants of their souls, and exciting in them a great concern 
for their spiritual and everlasting good, and putting them 
upon earnestly crying to God for spiritual mercies, and dis- 
posing them to join in that extraordinary seeking and serving 
of God. 

In this manner religion shall be propagated, till the awak- 
ening reaches those that are in the Aighest stations, and 
till whole nations be awakened, and there be at length an 
accession of many of the chief nations of the world to the 
church of God. Thus after the inhabitants of many cities of 
Israel, or.of God’s professing people, have taken up, and 
pursued a joint resolution, to go and pray before the Lord, 
and seek the Lord of hosts, others shall be drawn to worship 
and serve him with them; till at length many people and strong 
nations shall join themselves to them; and there shall, in 
process of time, bea vast accession to the church, so that it shall 
be fen times as large as it was before ; yea, at length, all nations 
shall be converted unto God. Thus (Zech. viii. 23.) ten men 
shall take hold, out of all languages of the nations, of the skirt 
of him that is.a Jew, (in the sense of the apostle, Rom. ii. 28, 


29.) saying, We will go with you ; for we have heard, that 


God is with you. And thus shall be fulfilled, Psal. lxv. 2. O thow 
that hearest prayer, UNTO THEE SHALL ALL FLESH COME, 
4. Wemay observe, the mode of their unzon in this duty. 


_ It is a vistble union, an union by explicit agreement, a joint 


resolution declared by ene to another, being first proposéd 
by some, and readily and expressly followed by othets. The 
inhabitants of one city shal] apply themselves to the inhabi- 
tants of another, saying, let us go, &c. Those to whom the 
motion is made, shall comply with it, the proposal shall take 
with many, it shall be a prevatling spreading thing; one shall 
follow anothert’s example, one and another, shall say, J will go 
also. Some suppose, that those words, J will go also, are to 

Vou, Il. 31 : 
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be taken as the words of him that makes the proposal ; 
much as to say, I do not propose that to you, which I am fer 


willing to domyself. I desire you to go, and am ready to go 


Parr ‘ 


with you. But this is to suppose no more to be expressed in 


these latter words, than was expressed before in the proposal 
itself; for these words, Jet us go, signify as much. It seems 


tome much more natural, to understand these latter words as" 


importing the consent of those to whom the proposal is made, 
orthe reply of one and another that falls in with it. This is 
much more agreeable to the plain design of the text, which 
- is to represent the concurrence of great numbers in this affair ; 
and more agreeable to the representation made in the next 
verse, of one following another, many taking hold of ihe skirt 
of him that is a Jew. 

And though if the words be- thus understood, we must 


suppose an ellipsis in the text, something understood that -is- 


not expressed, as if it had been said, those of other cities shall 
say, I will go also; yet, this is not difficult to be supposed, 
for such ellipses are very common in scripture. We have one 


exactly parallel with it in Jer. iii, 22. Return, ye backsliding — 
children, and I will heal your backslidings ; behold we come — 


unto thee ; for thouart the Lord our God, i. e. the backsliding 
children shall say, Behold we come unto thee, &c. And in 
Cant. iv. 16.and y. 1. Let my beloved come into his garden, and 
eat his pleasant fruits. Iam come into my garden, my sister, 


my spouse, i.e. her beloved shall say, J am come into my gar- 


one We have the like throughout that song. So Psal. |. 6, 


. The heavens shall declare his righteousness ; for God is 
hase himself, hear, O my people and I will speak, i. e. the 
Judge shall say, hear, O my people, &c. So Psal. Ixxxii. 1, 2.— 


The psalms and prophets abound with such figures of speech. 
5. We may observe the manner of prayer agreed on, or 
the manner in which they agree, to engage in and } perform the 
duty. Let us go sPEEDILY to pray; or as it is in the margin, 
Let us go continually. The words literally translated are, 


Let us go in going. Such an ingemination, or doubling of | 


words, is very common in the Hebrew language, when it is 
intended that a thing shall be very strongly expressed. It. 
generally implies the superlatwe degree of a thing; as the holy 


of holies signifies the most holy. But it commonly denotes, | 


not only the utmost degyee of a thing; but also the utmost 
certainty ; as when God said to Abraham zm multiplying, I 
will multiply thy seed, (Gen. xxii. 17.) it implies both that 
God would certainly multiply his seed, and also multiply it 
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exceedingly. So when God said to Adam, Jn the day that 
thou eatest thereof, in dying thou shalt die (as the words are in 
the original, it implies, both that he should surely die, and 
also that he should die most ¢erribly, should utterly perish, 
and be destroyed to the utmost degree. 

In short, as this ingemination of words in the Hebrew, 
generally denotes the strength of expression, so it is used 
tosignify almost all those things that are wont to be signified 
by the various forms of strong speech in other languages. It 
signifies not only the utmost degree of a thing: and its great 
certainty; but also the peremptoriness, and terribleness of a 
threatening, the greatness and positiveness of a promise, the 
strictness of a2 command, and the earnestness of a request. 
When God says to Adam, Dying thou shalt die, it is equiva- 
lent to such strong expressions in English, as, Thou shalt die 
surely or indeed ; or, Thou shalt die with a witness. So when it 
is said in the text, Let us go in going, and pray before the Lord, 
the strength of the expression represents the earnestness of those 
that make the proposal, their great engagedness in the affair. 
And with respect to the duty proposed, it may be understood 
to signify that they should be speedy, fervent, and constant in 
it ; or, inone word, that it should be thoroughly performed: 

6. We may learn from the tenor of this prophecy, toge- 
ther with the context, that this union in such prayer is fore- 
told as a becoming and happy thing, what would be acceptable 
to God, and attended with glorious success. 

From the whole we may infer, that it is a very suitable 
thing, and well-pleasing to God, for many people, in different 
parts of the world, by express agreement, to come into a 
visible union, in extraordinary, speedy, fervent and constant 
prayer, for those great effusions of the Holy Spirit, which 
shall bring on that advancement of Christ’s church and king- 
dom, that God has so often promised shall be in the latter ages 
of the world. And so from hence I would infer the duty of 
God’s people, with regard to the Memorial lately sent over 
into America from Scotland, by a number of ministers there, 
proposing a method for such an union as has been spoken of, 
in extraordinary prayer for this great mercy. 

And it being the special design of this discourse, to per- 
suade such as are friends to the interests of Christ’s kingdom, 
to a compliance with the proposal and request:made in that 
Memorial, Ishall, First, give a short historical account of the 
affair to which it relates, from letters, papers and pamphlets, 

that have come over from Scotland. Secondly, I shall annex 
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the memorial itself. And then, I shall offer some arguments — 
and motives, tending to induce the friends of religion to fall 
in with what is proposed ; and lastly, make answer to some 
objections that may possibly be made againstit. © 


SECT. III. 


An historical Account of the Concert to which the Memorial 
relates. 


In October, A. D. 1744, a number of ministers in Scot- 
Jand, taking into consideration the state of God’s church, 
and of the world of mankind, judged: that the providence of 
God, at such a day, did loudly. call upon such as were con- 
cerned for the welfare of Zion, to united extraordinary ap-— 
plications to the God of all grace, suitably acknowledging 
him as the fountain of all the spiritual benefits and blessings 
of his church, and earnestly praying to him, that he would 
appear in his glory, and favour Zion, and manifest his com- 
passion to the world of mankind, by an abundant effusion of 
his Holy Spirit on all the churches, and the whole habitable 
earth,’ to revive true religion in all parts of Christendom, and 
to deliver all nations from. their great and manifold spiritual 
calamities and miseries, and bless them with the unspeakable 
benefits of the kingdom of our glorious Redeemer, and fill the 
whole earth with “his glory. Consulting one another on the 
subject, they looked upon ¢hemselves, for their own part, 
obliged to engage in this duty; and, as faras in them lay, 
to persuade others to the same : and to endeavour to find out 
and fix on some method, that should most effectually tend. 
to promote and uphold such extraordinary application to hea- 
ven among God’s people. 

After seeking to God by prayer for direction, they de- 
termined on the following method, as what they would con- 
form to in their own practice, and propose to be practised by 
others, for the two years next following, viz, To set apart 
some time on Saturday evening, and Sabbath morning, every 
week, for the purpose aforesaid, as other duties would allow 
to every one respectively ; and more solemnly, the first Tues- 
day of each quarter, (beginning with the first Tuesday of 
November, then next ensuing) either the whole day, or part 
of the day, as. persons find themselves disposed, or think 
their circumstances will allow : ‘the time to be spent eitherin 
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private praying societies, or in public meetings, or alone in 
secret, as shall be found most practicable, or judged most 
convenient, by such as are willing, in some way or other, to 
joininthis affair. Not that any should make promises, orbe 
looked upon as under strict bonds in any respect, constantly 
and without fail to observe eyery one of these days, whatever 
their circumstances should be, or however other duties and 
necessary affairs might interfere ; or that persons should look 
upon themselves bound with regard to these days in any wise 
as though the time were holy, or the setting of them apart 
for religious purposes were established by sacred authority. 
But yet, as a proper guard against negligence and unsteadi~ 
ness, and a prudent preservative from yielding to a disposi- ~ 
tion—to which persons might be liable, through the prevalence 
of indolence and listlessness—to excuse themselves on trivial 
occasions, it was proposed, that those who united in this affair 
should resolve with themselves, that if, by urgent business, 
or otherwise, they were hindered from joining with others on 
the very day agreed on, yet they would not wholly neglect 
bearing their part in the duty proposed, but would take the 
first convenient day following for that purpose. 

The reason why Saiurday evening and Lord’s day morning 
were judged most convenient for the weekly seasons, was, 
that these times being so near the time of dispensing gospel 
ordinances through the christian world, which are the great 
means, in the use of which God is wont to grant his Spirit 
to mankind, and the principal means that the Spirit of God - 
makes use of to carry on his work of grace, it may be well 
supposed that the minds of christians in general will at these 
seasons be especially disengaged from secular affairs, and 
disposed to pious meditations and the duties of devotion, and 
more naturally led to seek the communications of the Holy 
Spirit, and success of the means of grace.—And as to the 
quarterly times, it was thought helpful to memory, that they 
should be on one or other of the first days of each quarter: 
Tuesday was preferred to Monday, because in some places 
people might have public prayers and a sermon on the stated 
day, which might not be so convenient on Monday, as on some 
day at a greater distance from the Sabbath. 

It was reckoned a chief use of such an agreement and 
method as this, that it would be a good expedient for main- 
taining and keeping up, amongst the people of God, the great 
christian duty of prayerfulness for the coming of Christ's king- 
dom. Those things to which we are too little inclined, through 
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sloth, carnality, or a fulness of our own worldly and private 
concetis=/and which are to be attended to at some seasons or 
other, but have no special seasons stated for them, are apt 
to be forgotten, or put off from time to time, and as it were 
adjourned without a day. But when we fix on certain seasons, 
which we resolve, unless extraordinarily hindered, to devote 
to the duty, it tends to prevent forgetfulness, and a settled 
negligence of it. The certain returns of the season will na- 
turally refresh the memory ; will tend to put us in mind of 
the precept of Christ, and the obligations that lie on all his 
followers, to abound in such a duty, and renewedly engage us 
tothe consideration of the importance, necessity and unspeak- 
able value of the mercy sought; and so, by frequent renova- 
tion, to keep alive the co and sensé of these things 
at all times. 

Thus the first promoters of thid agreement judged, that it 
would be subservient to more abundant prayerfulness for effusions 
of the holy spirit at all times through the year, both in secret 
and social worship ; particularly as to this last, in congrega- 
tions, families, and other praying societies. And they also judg- 
ed, that such an agreed union ‘would tend to animate and en-= 
courage God’s people in the duty proposed; and that particu- 
Jar persons and societies, knowing that great multitudes of their 
fellow christians, in so many distant places, were at the same t2me 
(as a token of-the union of their hearts with them in this affair) 
by agreement engaged in the same holy exercise, would naturally 
be enlivened in the duty by such a consideration. 

It was not thought best to propose, at first, a longer time 
for the continuance of ¢hzs precise method, than two years : it 
being considered, that it is not possible, Hekate any trial, so 
well to judge of the expedience of a particular method, ‘and 
certain circumstances of managing such an affair, as after some 
time of experience. And it was not known, but that after long 
consideration, and some trial, it might be thought best to alter 
some circumstances; or whether others, that had not yet 
been consulted, might not propose a better method. The time 

first agreed on, though but short, was thought sufficient to give 

opportunity for judgment and experience, and for such as were 
disposed to unite in an affair of such a nature, in distant places, 
mutually to communicate their sentiments on the subject. 

The way which those who first projected, and came into 
this agreement, thought best for giving nofzce of it, and proposing 
it to others, was not by the press, but by personal conversa- 
dion with suchas they could conveniently have immediate access 
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to, and by private correspondence with others at a distance. 
_ At first it was intended, that some formal paper, proposing the 
_ matter, should be sent eee for proper amendments and im- 
_ provements, and then concurrence : but on more mature de- 
liberation, it was considered how this might give a handle to 
; objections (which they thought it best, to ‘the utmost, to avoid 
_ in the infancy of the affair) ‘and how practicable it was, without 
“any such formality, to spread the substance of the proposal by 
| private letters, together with a request to their correspondents, 
_ mutually to communicate their thoughts. Therefore this was 
fixed on, as the preferable method at “the beginning. Accord- 
ingly, they proposed, and endeavoured to promote the affair, 
in this way; and with such success, that great numbers in 
Scotland and England fell in with the proposal, and some in 
North America. As to Scotland, it was complied with by num- 
bers in the four chief towns, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Dundee, and many country towns and congregations in va- 
_ fious parts of the land. One of the ministers sellers primarily 
concerned in this affair, in a letter to one of his correspondents, 
speaks of an explicit declaration of the concurrence of the 
praying societies in Edinburgh, which they had made in a 
letter. The number of the praying societies in that city is very 
considerable. Mr. Robe, of Kilsyth (in a letter to Mr. Prince, 
_ of Boston, dated Nov. 3, 1743) says, there were then above 
_ thirty societies of young people there newly erected, some of 
_ which consisted of upwards of thirty members. As to Glasgow, 
this union was unanimously agreed to by about forty-five pray- 
_ ing societies there ; as an eminent minister in that city informs 
in a letter. 
___ The two years first agreed on, ended last November. A 
little before this time expired, a number of ministers in Scotland 
agreed on a memorial to be printed, and sent abroad to their 
brethren in various parts, proposing to them, and requesting 
of them, to join in the continuance of this method of united 
prayer, andin endeavouring to promote it. Copies of which 
_ memorial have lately been sent over to Nex w-England, (to the 
number of near 500,) directed to be distributed in almost every 
country in this province of the Massachusets-Bay, and also in 
“several parts of Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsyloania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Carolina and Georgia. Most of these, I suppose, were sent to 
one of the congregational ministers in Boston, with a letter 
Subscribed by twelve ministers in Scotland, about the affair :— 
many of them:to another of the said ministers of Bosion; and 
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some to a minister in Connecticut.—It being short, I shall here 
insert a copy of it at length. ; 


SECT. IV. 


4 MEMORIAL from several ministers in Scotland, to their bres 
thren in different places, for continuing a Concert for Prayer, 
Jirst entered into in the year 1744. 


as Fae. 2 ey 


Whereas it was the chief scope of this concert to promote 
more abundant application to a duty that is perpetually bind- — 
1. A short view ing, prayer that our Lord’s kingdom may come, — 
of the concert joined with pravses : and it contained some cir- 
and the need of cumstantial expedients, apprehended to be 
renewing it. very subservient to that design, relating to 

stated times for such exercises, so far as this _ 
would not interfere with other duties; particularly a part of — 
Saturday evening and Sabbath morning, every week; and — 
more solemnly of some one of the jirst days of each of the four 
great divisions of the year, that is, of each quarter; as the 
first Tuesday, or first convenient day after ;* and the concert, — 
as to this circumstance, was extendéd only to two years; it be- 
ing intended, that before these expired, persons engaged in — 
the concert should reciprocally communicate their sentiments — 
and inclinations, as to the prolonging of the time, with or without 
alteration, as to the circumstance mentioned: and it was in- i 
tended by the first promoters, that others at a déstance should 
propose such circumstantial amendmenis or improvements, as 
they should find proper: it is hereby earnestly intreated, that 
such would communicate their sentiments accordingly, now — 
that the time first proposed is near expiring. 4 

II. To induce those already engaged to adhere, and 
2. Declarations others to accede to this concert ; it seems 
of concurrence, of importance to observe, that declara- 
to be understood. tions of concurrence, the communicating and 
spreading of which are so evidently useful, are to be under- 
stood in such a latitude, as to keep at the greatest distance 
from entangling men’s minds: not as binding men to set apart 
any state days from secular affairs, or even to fix on any part of 
such and such precise days, whether it be convententé or not; 
nor as absolute promises in any respect: but as friendly, har- 
monious resolutions, with liberty to alter circumstances as shall 


* The meaning is, the first Tuesdays of February, May, August, and November, 
or the first convenient days after these. i 
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be found expedient. On account of all which Jatitude, and 
that the circumstantial part extends only to a few years, it is 
apprehended, the concert cannot be liable to the objections 
against perodical religious times of human appointment. 
Il]. lé is also humbly offered to the con- 

sideration of ministers, and others furnished 3. The use of 
with gifts for the most public instructions, whe- printed persua- 
ther it might not be of great use, by the bless- sives, Kc. repeat- 
ing of God, if short and nervous scriptural per- ed from time to 
suaswesand directions to the duty in view, were time. | 
composed and published (either by particular authors, or several 
joining together; which last way might some times have pecu- 
liar advantages) and that from time to time, without too great 
intervals; the.better to keep alive on men’s minds a just 
sense of the obligations to a duty so important in itself, and in 
which many may be in danger to faint and turn remiss, without 
such repeated incitements : and whether it would not also be of 
great use, if ministers would be pleased to preach frequently 
on the importance and necessity of prayer for the coming of our 

Lord’s kingdom ; particularly near the quarterly days, or on 
these days themselves, where there is public worship at that 
time. 

IV. They who have found it incumbent on them to publish 
this memorval at this-time, having peculiar ad- 

vantages for spreading it, do intreat that the 4. The extent 
desire of concurrence and assistance contained in of the desire of 
it, may by no means be understood as restricted concurrence, Kc. 
to any particular denomination or party, or to 
those who are of such or such opinions about any former in- 
stances of remarkable religious concern; but to be extended 
to all, who shall vouchsafe any attention to this paper, and have 
at heart the interest of vital christianity, and the power of god- 
liness; and who, however differing about other things, are 
convinced of the importance of fervent prayer, to promote that 
common interest, and of scripture persuasives to promote such 
prayer. 

V. As the first printed account of this con- 

_eert was not a proposal of it, as a thing then.to 5. Reasons for 
begin, but a narration of it, as a design already publishing this 
set on foot, which had been brought about with memorial. 
much harmony, by means of private J/ediers ; 
so the farther continuance, and, it is hoped, the farther spread- 
ing of it, seems in a promising way of being promoted by the 
same means; as importunate desires of renewing the concert 
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have been transmitted already from a very distant corner 
abroad; where the regard to it has of late encreased: but not- 
withstanding what may may be done by private letters, it is 
humbly expected, that a memorial spread in this manner, may, 
by God’s blessing, farther promote the good ends in view; as 
it may be usefully referred to in letters, and may reach where 
they will not. 
6. The number VI. Whereas in a valuable letter, from the 
of years proposed corner just now mentioned, as a place where 
; a regard to the concert has lately encreased, 

it is proposed, that it should be continued for sever years, or 
at least for a much longer time than what was specified in the 
first agreement ; those concerned in this memorial, who would 
wish rather to receive atid spread directions and proposals on this 
head, than to be the first authors of any, apprehend no incon- 
venience, for their part, in agreeing to the seven years, with 
the latitude above described, which. reserves liberty to make 
such circumstantial alterations, as may be hereafter found ex- 
pedient : on the contrary it seems of importance, that the la- 
bour of spreading a concert, which has already extended to so 
distant parts, and may, it is hoped, extend farther, may not 
need to be renewed sooner, at least much sooner ; as it is un- 
certain but that may endanger the dropping of it ; and it seems 
probable, there will be less zeal in spreading it, if the time 
proposed for its continuance be too meonsiderable-—Mean time, 
declarations of concurrence for a /ess number of years may 
greatly promote the good ends in view: though it seems very 
expedient, that it should exceed what was first agreed on; 
seeing it is found on trial, that that time, instead of being too 
long, was much too short. 

VIL. If any person who formerly agreed to 
7. Some argu- this concert, should now discontinue it; would 
ments against dis- it not leok too like that fainting in prayer, 
continuing the against which we are so expressly warned in 
concert. scripture ? And would notthis bethe more un- 

suitable at his time, in any within the British 
dominions, when they have the united calls of such public chas- 
Zisements and deliverances, * to more concern than ever about 
public reformation, and consequently about that which is the 
source of all thorough reformation, the regenerating and sanctt- 
Sying influence of the Almighty spiritof Gop?—August 25, 
1746.” i 


* Alluding, probably, to the Rebellion in 1745, and the defeat of the Rebels. W. - 
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N. B. The minister in Boston afore-mentioned to whom 
most of the copies of this Memorial were sent who, I suppose, 
has had later and more full intelligence than I have had, con- 
cerning the proposal, ina letter, Zhe motions seems to come from 
above, and to be wonderfully spreading in Scotland, England, 
Wales, Ireland, andin North America. 


i — ————— 


PART II. 


MOTIVES TO A COMPLIANCE WITH WHAT IS PROPOSED IN 
THE MEMORIAL. 


I now proceed to the second Thing intended in this Discourse, 

- viz. to offer to Consideration some Things, which may tend 

to induce the people of God to comply with the proposal and 
request, made to them in the Memorial. 


SECT. I. 


The Latter-Day Glory not yet accomplished, 


Ir is evident from the scripture, that there is yet remaining a 

reat advancement of the interest of religion and the kingdom 
of Christ inthis world, by an abundant outpouring of the Spirit 
of God, far greater and more extensive than ever yet has been. 
It is certain, that many things, which are spoken concerning 
a glorious time of the church’s enlargement and prosperity in 
the Jatter days, have never yet been fulfilled. There has 
never yet been any propagation and prevalence of religion, 
in any wise, of that extent and universality which the prophe- 
cies represent. It is often foretold and signified, in a great 
variety of strong expressions, that there should a time come, 
when all nations, through the whole habitable world, should 
embrace the true religion, and be brought into the church of 
God. It was often promised to the patriarchs, that in ther seed 
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all the nations, or (as itis sometimes expressed) all the families 
of the earth shall be blessed *. Agreeably to this, it is said 
of the Messiah, Psal. xxii. 11. That all nations shall serve 
him ; and in ver. 17. Men shall be blessed in him, and all 
nations shail call him blessed. And in Isai. ii. 2. it is said, that 
all nations shall flow unto the mountain of the house of the 
Lord. And, Jer. iii. 17. That all nations shall be gathered unto 
the name of the Lord to Jerusalem, and shall walk no more af- 
ter the imagination of their evil heart. That all flesh shall come 
and worship before the Lord, Isai. \xvi. 23. And that all flesh 
should see the glory of God together, Isai. xl. 5. And that all 
SJlesh should come to hin that hears prayer, Psal. Ixv. 2. Christ 
compares the Aingdom of heaven in this world to leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, tillihe whole was 
leavened, Mat. xiii. 33. ; 

It is natural and reasonable to suppose, that the whole 
world should finally be given to Christ, as one whose right 
it is to reign, as the proper heir of him who is originally the 
King of all nations, and the possessor of heaven and earth. 
And the scripture teaches us, that God the Father hath con- 
stituted his Son, as God-man, in his kingdom of grace, or 
mediatorial kingdom, to be the heir of the world, that he might 
in this kingdom have the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
utmost ends of the earth for his possession. Heb. i. 2. and ii. 8. 
Psal. ii. 6,7, 8. Thus Abraham is said to be the heir of the 
world, not in himself, but in Azs seed, which is Christ, Rom. 
iv. 13. And how was this to be fulfilled to Abraham, but by 
God's fulfilling that great promise, that in his seed all the na-~ 
tions of the earth should be blessed 2? For that promise is what 
the apostle is speaking of : which shews, that God has ap- 
pointed Christ to be the heir of the world in his kingdom of 
grace, and to possess and reign over all nations, through the 
propagation of his gospel, and the power of his Spirit com- 
niunicating the blessings of it. God hath appointed him to 
this universal dominion by a most solemn oath ; Isai. xlv. 23. 
I have sworn by myself, ihe word 1s gone out of my mouth in 
righteousness, and shall not return, that unto me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall swear. (Compared with Phil. 
ii. 10, 11.) Though this solemn oath of God the Father is to 
be understood in so comprehensive a sense, as to extend to 
what shall be accomplished at the day of judgment, yet it is 
evident by the foregoing and following verses, that the thing 


* See Gen, xii. 3°—xviii. 1$.—xxii. 18.—m=xxvi. 4, and xxviii. 14, 
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most directly intended, is what shall be fulfilled by spreading 
the gospel of his salvation, and the power of the Spirit of 
grace, bringing all the ends of the earth to look to him that they 
may be saved, and come to him for righteousness and strength, 
that in him they might be justified, and might glory. 

God has suffered many earthly princes to extend their con- 
quests over a great part of the face of the earth, and to possess 
a dominion of vast extent, and one monarchy to conquer 
and sueceed another, the latter being still the greater: it is 
reasonable to suppose, that a much greater glory in this res- 
pect should he reserved for Christ, God’s own son and right- 
ful heir, who has purchased the dominion by so great and 
hard a service: it is reasonable to suppose, that his domi- 
nion should be far the largest, and his conquests vastly the 
greatest and most extensive. And thus the scriptures 
represent the matter, in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, and the 
prophet’s interpretation, Daniel ii. There are four great 
monarchies of the earth, one succeeding another, are repre- 
sented by the great image of gold, silver, brass, tron and clay ; 
but at last a stone, cut out of the mountain without hands, smites 
the image upon his feet, which breaks the iron, clay, brass, silver 
and gold in pieces, that all becomes as the chaff of the summer 
threshing floors, and the wind carries them away, that no place 
ts found for them ; but the stone waxes great, becomes a great 
mouniain, and FILLS THE WHOLE EARTH: signifying the king- 
dom which the Lord God of heaven should set up in the world, last 
of all, which should break in pieces and consume all other king- 
doms. Surely this representation leads us to suppose, that 
this last kingdom shall be of much greater extent than any of 
the preceding. 

The like representation is made in the viith chapter of 
Daniel; there the four monarchies are represented by four 
great beasts that arose successively, one conquering and sub- 
duing another ; the fourth and last of these is said to be dread- 
Jul and terrible, and strong exceedingly, and to have great iron 
teeth, and to devour and break in pieces, and stamp the residue 
with his feet ; yea, it is said, ver. 23, that the kingdom repre- 
sented by this beast shall devour the whole earth : but last of 
all, one like the Son of man appears, coming to the Ancient of 
days, and being brought near before him, and recevving of him 
a dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, THAT ALL PEOPLE, 
NATIoNs and LANGuAGEs should serve him. This last circum- 
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stance, of the vast extent and universality of his dominion, 


is manifestly spoken of as one thing greatly -distinguishing — 
this holy kingdom from all the preceding monarchies. Al-— 
though of one of the former it was said, that it should devour — 


the whole earth, yet we are naturally led, both by the much 


greater emphasis and strength of the expressions, as well as by — 


the whole connection and tenor of the prophecy, to under- 
stand the universality here expressed in a much more exten- 
sive and absolute sense. And the terms used in the interpre- 
tation of this vision are such, that scarcely any can he devised 


more strong, to signify an absolute universality of dominion | 
over the inhabitants of the face of the earth; ver. 27. And 


the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 


ander the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the most 
high God. Agreeably to this, the gospel is represented as — 
preached unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, 


and tongue, and kindred, and people, Rev. xiv. 6. 


The universal prevalence of true religion in the latter 


days, is sometimes expressed by its reaching to the utmost ends 
of the earth, (Psal. ii.8.) To all the ends of the earth, and of the 


world, (Psal. xxii. 27.—Ixvii. 7. xcvili. 3. Isai. xlv. 22.) All the 


ends of the earth, with those that are far off upon the sea, (Psal. 
Ixv. 5.) From the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, 


(Psal. exili. 3. Mal. 1.11.) The outgoing of the morning and of — 


<n 


ie a 


a 


; 


the evening, (Psal. lxv. 8.) It seems that all the most strong 
expressions, that were in use among the Jews to signify the | 
habitable world in its utmost extent, are used to signify the © 


extent of the church of God in the latter days. And in many 
places, a variety of these expressions is used, and there is an 
accumulation of thein, expressed with great force. 

It would be unreasonable to say, these are only bold 
figures, used after the manner of the eastern nations, to express 
the great extent of the christian church, at and after the days 
of Constantine. To say so, would be in effect to say, that it 
would have been impossible for God, if he had desired it, 
plainly to have foretold any thing that should absolutely have 
extended to all nations of the earth. I question whether it be 
possible to find out a more strong expression, to fignify an ab- 
solute universality of the knowledge of the true religion 
through the habitable world, then that in Isai. xi. 9. The earth 


shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, As THE WATERS COVER ~ 


THE sEA. Which is as much as to say, as there is no place 
in the vast ocean where there is not water, so there shall be no 
part of the world of mankind where there is not the knowledge 
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of the Lord; as there is no part of the wide bed or cavity’ 
possessed by the sea, but what is covered with water, so there 
shall be no part of the habitable world, that shall not be cover=- 
ed by the light of the gospel, and possessed by the true re- 
ligion. Waters are often in prophecy put for nations and mul- 
titudes of people. So the waters of the main ocean seem some- 
times to be put for the inhabitants of the earth in general; as in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the waters of the sanctuary (Hzek. xlvii.): 
which flowed from the sanctuary, and ran east, till they'came 
to the ocean, and were at first a small stream, but continually: 
encreased till they became a great river; and when they 
came to the sea, the water even of the vast ocean was healed 
(ver. 8.) representing the conversion of the world to the true 
religion in the latter days. 

Tt seems evident, that the time will come, when there will 
not be one nation remaining in the world, which shall not em- 
brace the true religion, in that God has expressly revealed, 
that no one such nation shall be Jeft standing on the earth ; 
Isai. Ix. 12. Zhe nation and kingdom that will not serve Thee 
shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.—God 
has declared that heathen idolatry and all the worship of false 
gods shall be wholly abolished, in the most universal manner,. 
so that it shall be continued in no place under the heavens, or 
upon the face of the earth; Jer.x. 11. The gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from the 
earth, and from under these heavens. Ver. 15. They are vanity, 
and the work of errors, in the time of their visitation they shall perish. 
This must be understood as what shall be brought to pass while: 
this earth and these heavens remain, i. e. before the end of the 
world. Agreeable to this is Isai. liv. 1, 2. Sing, O barren, 
thou that didst not bear ;—for more are the children of the desolate 
than the children of the married wife, saith the Lord: enlarge 
the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of 
thy habitation; spare not; lengthen thy cords, strengthen thy. 
stakes. Ver.5. For thy maker ts thy husband ; the Lord of 
Hfosts 1s his name ; and thy redeemer the holy one of Israel ; 
THE GoD OF THE WHOLE EARTH SHALL HE BE CALLED. 

The prophecies of the new testament do no less evidently 
shew, that a time will come when the gospel shall universally, 
prevail, and the kingdom of Christ be extended over the 
whole habitable earth, in the most proper sense. Christ says 
(John xii. 32.) 7, of I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me. It is fit, that when the Son of God becomes 
taan, he should have dominion over all mankind. Ic is fit, that 
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since he became an inhabitant of the earth, and shed his blood 
on the earth, he should possess the whole earth. It is fit, 
seeing here he became a servant, and was subject to men, and 
was arraigned before them, and judged, condemned, and exe- 
cuted by them, and suffered ignominy and death in a most 
public manner, before Jews and Gentiles—being lifted up to 
view on the cross upon an hill, near that populous city Jeru=_ 
salem, at a most public time, when there were many hundred 
thousand spectators, from all parts—that he should be reward- 
ed with an universal dominion over mankind; and it is here 
declared he shall be. 

The apostle, in the xith of Romans, teaches us to look on 
that great outpouring of the spirit, and ingathering of souls in- 
to Christ’s kingdom, in those days, first of the Jews and then of - 
the Gentiles, to be but as the first-frutis of the intended harvest, 
both with regard to Jews and Gentiles, as a sign that all should 
in due time be gathered in; ver. 16 Jor 7 the first-fruit be 
holy, the lunp ¢s also holy: and of the root be holy, so are the 
branches. And in that context, the apostle speaks of the FruL-_ 
ness of both Jews and Gentiles, as what shall hereafter be — 
brought in, distinctly from the ingathering from among both, — 
in those primitive ages of christianity. In ver. 12. we read of © 
the fulness of the Jews, and in the 25th, of the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles. And in ver. 30 — 32. the apostle teaches us to look upon — 
that infidelity and darkness, which first prevailed over all Gen- — 
tile nations, before Christ came, and afterwards over the Jews 
as what was wisely permitted for the manifestation of the glory 
of God’s mercy, in due time, on the whole world, constituted 
of Jews and Gentiles. God hath concluded them all in unbelief, 
that he might have mercy upon all. These things plainly shew, © 
that the time is coming when the whole world of mankind 
shall be brought into the church of Christ ; the fudness of both, — 
the whole lump, all the nation of the Jews, and all the world of 
Genitles. 

In the last great conflict between the church of Christ and 
her enemies, before the commencement of the glorious time — 
of the churches peace and rest, the kings of the earth, and the 
WHOLE WORLD, are represented as gathered together, Rev. xvi. 
14. And then the seventh angel pours out his vial into the air, — 
which limits the kingdom of Satan, as god of this world; and 
that kingdom is represented as utterly overthrown, ver. 17. &e. 
In another description of that great battle, (chap. xix.) Christ — 
is represented as riding forth, having on his head many crowns, — 
and on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of — 


j 
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_InGs AND Lorp of Lorps. Which we may well suppose sig- 
nifies, that he isnow going to that conquest, whereby he sb) 
set up a kingdom, in which he shall be Aing of kings, in a far 
more extensive manner than either Babylonish, Persian, Gre. 
cian, or Roman monarchs were. And in ver. 17. and followine 
an angel appears standing in the sun, that overlooks the whole 
world, calling on all the fowls that fy in the midst of heaven, to 
come and eat the flesh of kings, Xc. And in consequence of the 
great victory Christ gains at that time, an angel comes down 

from heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit, and a great 
chain in his hand, and lays hold on the depil, and binds him and 
casts him into the bottomless pit, and shuts him up, and seis Z seal 
upon him, that he should decewe the nations no more. Satan 
being dispossessed of that highest monarchy on earth, the 
Roman empire, 2nd cast out in the time of Constantine, is re- 

nted, (chap. xii.) by his being cast down from heaven to 
the earth ; but now there is something far beyond that; he is 
cast out of the earth, and is shut up in ell, and confined to that 
alone, so that he has no place left him in this world of man- 
kind, high or low. 

Now will any be so unreasonable as to say, that all thesethines 
do not signify more than that one /fzrd part of the world 
should be brought into the church of Christ; beyond which it 
cannot be pretended that the christian religion has ever yet 
reached, in its greatest extent? Those countries which be- 
longed to the Homan empire, that were brought to the pro- 
fession of christianity after the reign of Constantine, are but a 
small part of what the habitable world now is. As to extent 
of ground, they all together bear, I suppose, no creater pro- 
portion to it, than the land of Canaan did to the Roman empire 
And our Redeemer in his kingdom of grace has hitherto 
possessed but a little part of the world, in its most flourishing 
state, since arts are arisen to their greatest height; and a 
very great part of the world is but lately discovered, and much 
remains undiscovered to this day. These things make it very 
evident, that the main fulfilment of those prophecies, that 

speak of the glorious advancement of Christ’s kingdom on 

earth, is still to come. 

And as there has been nothing as yet, with regard to the 

flourishing of religion, and the advancement of Christ’s kinc- 

dom, of such extent as to answer the prophecies, so neither 

has there been any thing of that duration that is foretold. The 

prophecies speak of Jerusalem being made the Joy of the whole 
Vou. 1. 3L , 


4 
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earth, and also the joy of many generations (Psal. xlviii. 2. 
Isai. lx. 15.) That God’s people should long enjoy the work of 
their hands (Isai. lxv. 22.) That they should reign with Christ 
a thousand years, (Rev. xx.) by which we must at least under- 
stand a very long time. But it would be endless to mention 
all the places, which signify that the time of the church’s 
great peace and prosperity should be of long continuance. 
Almost all the prophecies, that speak of her latter-day glory, 
imply it; and it is implied in very many of them, that when 
once this day of the church’s advancement and peace is begun, 
it shall never end till the world ends; or, at least, that there 
shall be no more a return of her troubles and adversity for any 
considerable continuance. Then the days of her mourning shall 
be ended; her tribulations be as the waters of Noah unto God, 
that as he has sworn that the waters of Noah should no more pass 
over the earth, so he will swear that he will no more be. wroth 
with his people, or rebuke them. It is implied that God’s people 
should no more walk after the imagination of their evil hearts ; 
that God would hide himself no more from the house of Israel; 
becouse he has poured out his spirit upon them ; that their sun 
should no more go down, nor the moon withdraw tiself ; that the 
light should not be clear and dark (i. e. there should be no more 
an interchange of light and darkness, as used to be) but that it~ 
Should be all one continued day ; not day and might (for so the 
words are in the origindl in Zech. xiv. 7.) alternately, but at 
shall come to pass, that at evening time (i. e. at the time that night 
and darkness used to be) zt shall be light ; and that the nations 
should beat their swords into plow-shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and that nation should not lft up sword against 
nation, nor learn war any more ; but that there should be abun- 
dance of peace so long as the moon endureth. 

But the church of Christ has never yet enjoyed a state of 
peace and prosperity for any /ong time; onthe contrary, the 
time for her rest, aud of the flourishing state of religion, have 
ever been very short, Hitherto the church may say (as in Isai. 
}xill. 17, 18.) Return, for thy servants sake, the tribes of thine in- 
heritance ; the people of thy holiness have possessed it but a little 
while. The quietness that the church of God enjoyed after 
the beginning of Constantine's reign, was very short. The 
peace the empire enjoyed, in freedom from war, was not more 
than twenty years; no longer nor greater than it had enjoyed 
under some of the heathen emperors. After this the empire 
was rent in pieces by intestine wars, and wasted almost every 
_ where by the invasions and incursions of barbarous nations ; 
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and the christian world, soon after, was all in contention and 
confusion, by heresies and divisions in matters of religion. 
And the church of Christ has never as yet been, for any long 
time, free from persecution; especially when truth has pre- 
vailed, and true religion flourished. It. is manifest, that 
hitherto the people of God have been kept under, and Zion has 
been in a low afflicted state, and her enemies have had'the chief 
sway. 
Another thing which makes it exceedingly manifest, that 
the day of the church’s greatest advancement on earth, which 
is foretold in scripture, has never yet come, is, that it is so 
plainly and expressly revealed, this day shall succeed the ast 
of the four monarchies, even the Roman, in its last state, 
wherein it is divided into ten kingdoms, and after the destruc- 
tion of Antichrist, signified by the litile horn, whose reign is 
contemporary with the reign of the ten kings. These things 
are very plain in the iid and viith chapters of Daniel, and also in 
the revelation of St. John. And it is also plain by the ixth 
chapter of Romans, that it shall be after the national conver- 
sion of the Jews, which shall be as life from the dead to the Gen- 
tiles, and the fulness of both Jews and Geniiles shail be come in, 
all the nation of the Jews and all other nations, shall odtain 
mercy, and there shall be that general ingathering of the 
harvest of the whole earth, of which all that had been con- 
verted before, either of Jews or Gentiles, were but the first 
Sruits. 
Thus it is meet, that the /ast kingdom which shall take 
place on earth, should be the kingdom of God’s own son and 
heir, whose right it is to rule and reign; and that whatever 
revolutions and confusions there may be in the world, for a 
long time, the cause of truth, the righteous cause, shall finally 
prevail, and God’s holy people should at last znherat the earth, and 

reign on earth ; and that the world should continue in tumults 
and great revolutions, following one another, from age to age, 
the world being as it were in ¢ravazl, till trath and holiness are 
brought forth. It is meet, that all things should be shaken, till 
| that comes which is true and right, and agreeable to the mind 
of God, which cannot be shaken ; and that the wisdom of the 
ruler of the world should be manifested in bringing all things 
ultimately to so good an issue. The world is made for the 
Son of God; his kingdom is the end of all changes, that come 
_ to pass in the state of the world. All are only to prepare the 
way for this ; it is fit, therefore, that the last kingdom on earth 
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should be his. It is wisely and mercifully ordered of God, 
that it should be so, on this account, as well as many others, 
viz. {That the church of God, under all preceding changes, — 
should have this consideration to encourage her, and main- 
tain her hope, and animate her faith and prayers, from gene~ 
ration to generation, that God has promised, her cause should 
finally be maintained and prevail in the world. 


SECT. I. 


The latter-day Glory unspeakably great. 


The future promised advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ is an event unspeakably happy and glorious. ‘Fhe scrip- 
tures speak of it as a time wherein God and his Son Jesus: 
Christ wiil be most eminently glorified on earth ; a time, where-. 
in God, who till then had dwelt between the cherubims—and 
concealed himself in the holy of holies, in the secret of his 
tabernacle, behind the vez/, in the thick darkness—should open-_ 
ly shine forth, and all flesh should see his glory, and God’s people 
in general have as great a priveledge as the High Priest alone 
had once a year, or as Moses had im the mount. <A time — 
this, wherein the temple of God in heaven should be opened, 
and there should be seen the ark of his testament ; (Rev. xi. 19.) _ 
a time, wherein both God will be greatly glorified, and his 
saints made unspeakably happy in the view of his glory; a_ 
time, wherein God’s people should not only once see the light — 
of God’s glory, as Moses, or see it once @ year with the High © 
Priest, but should dwell and walk continually in it, and it~ 
should be their constant daily light, instead of the light of 
the sun (Isai. il. 5. Psal. Ixxxix. 15. Isai. Lx. 19. which light — 
should be so much more glorious than the light, of the sun 
or moon, that the moon shall be confounded, and the sun asham- 
ed,when the Lord of hosts should reign in mount Zion, andin Je= 
rusalem, before his antients gloriously ; Isai. xxiv. 23. 

_ Tt is represented as a time of vast increase of knowledge 

and understanding, especially in divine things; a time where- 
in God would destroy the face of the covering cast over all people 
and the veil spread over all nations; (Isai. xxv. 1.) wherem 

the light of the moon shall beas the light of the sun, and the light 

of the sun seven-fold, (Isai. xxx. 26.) And the eyes of them — 
“that see shall not be dim, and the heart of the rash shall under-— 
stand knowledge, ({sai. xxxii. 3, 4.) nd they shall no more 
teach every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
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saying, know the Lord, because they shall all know him froni 
the least to the greatest, (Jer. xxxi. 24.) It is declared to be a 
time of general holiness, (Isai. lx. 30.) Thy people shall be all 
righteous. A time of prevailing emznent holiness, when little 
children shall in spiritual attainments, be as though they were 
a hundred years old, (Isai. lxv. 20.) wherein he that is feeble 
among God’s people shail be as David, (Zech. xii. 8.) A time 
wherein holiness should be as it were tnscribed on every thing, 
on all men’s common business and employments, and the 
common utensils of life, all shall be dedicated to God, and 
improved to holy purposes. (Isai. xxii. 18. Her merchandize 
and hire shall be holiness to the Lord. (Zech. xiv. 20, 21.) In 
that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, HOLINESS 
UNTO THE LorD; and the pots in the Lord’s house shall be like 
the bowls before the altar ; yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in 
Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of hosts. 

A time shall come wherein religion and true christianity 
shall in every respect be uppermost in the world; wherein 
God will cause his church to arise and shake herself from the 
dust, and put on her beautiful garments, and sit down ona 
throne ; and the poor shail be raised from the dust, and the beg- 
gar from the dunghill, and shall be set among princes, and made 
to inherit the throne of God’s glory ;—a time wherein vital © 
piety shall take possession of thrones and palaces, and those 
that are in most exalted stations shall be eminent in holiness, 
(Isai. xlix. 23.) And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their 
queens thy nursing mothers. (Chap. lx. 16-) Thou shalt suck 
the breasts of kings. (Isai. xly. 12.) The daughter of Tyre shalt 
be there with a gift, the rich among the people shall entreat thy 
faoour.—A time of wonderful wnzon, and the most universal 
peace, love, and sweet harmony; wherein the nations shall beat 
their swords into plow-shares, Kc. and God will cause wars to 
cease to the ends of the earth, and break the bow, and cut the spear 
in sunder, and burn the chariot in the fire ; and the mountains 
shall bring forth peace to God’s people, and the litle hills by 
righteousness ; wherein the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, Ke. 
and wherein God’s people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, 
and in sure dwellings, and quiet resting places ; Isai. xxxii. 17, 
18. and xxxiii. 20, 21.) 

A time shall come wherein all herestes, and false doctrines 
shall be exploded, and the church of God shall not be rent with 
a variety of jarring opinions, (Zech xiv. 9.) The Lord shall be 
king over all the earth : in that day there shall be one Lord, and 
his name one, All superstitious ways of worship shall be 
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abolished, and all agree in worshipping God in his own ap- 
pointed way, and agreeably to the purity of. his. institutions ; 
(Jer. xxxii. 39.) Z will give them one heart and one way, that 
they may fear me for ever, for the good of them and their 
children after them. A time wherein the whole earth shall 
be united as one holy city, one heavenly family, men of all 
nations shall as it were dwell together, and sweetly corres- 
pond one with another, as brethren and children of the same 
father; as the prophecies often speak of God’s. people at 
that time as the children of God, and brethren one to another, 
all appointing over them one head, gathered toone house of 
God, toworship the king, the Lord of hosts, 

A time approaches wherein this whole great society shall 
appear in glorious beauty, in genuine amiable christianity 
and excellent order, as a city conipact together, the perfection 
of beauty, an eternal excellency, shining with a reflection of the 
glory of Jehovah risen upon it, which shall be attractive and 
ravishing to all kings and nations, and it. shall appear as @ 
bride adorned for her husband.—A time of great temporal pros- 
perity ; of great health; (Isai, xxxiit. 24.) . The inhabitant 
shall not say, I.am sick, of long life ; (Isai, ly. 22.) ds the 
days of a tree, are the days of my people. A time wherein the 
earth shall be abundantly fruitful; (Psal. xvii. Isai. vi. 23, 
24, Amos ix. 16. and many other places.) A time wherein 
the world shall be delivered from that multitude of sore ca- 
lamities which before had prevailed, (Ezek. xlvii. $20.) and 
there shall be an universal blessing of God upon mankind, 
in soul and body, and in all their concerns, and all manner 
of tokens of God’s presence and favour, and God shall rejoice 
over them, as the bridegroom rejoiceth over his bride, and the 
mountains shall as tt were drop down new wine, and the hills 
Shall flow with milk ; (Joel iii. 18.) 

A time of great and universal joy, we are taught to ex- 
pect, will take place through all the earth, when from the ut- 
most ends of the eerth shall be heard songs, even glory to the 
righteous, and God’s people shall with joy draw water out of 
the wells of salvation. God shall prepare in his holy mountain, 
a feast of fat things, afeast of wines on the lees, of fat things, - 
Jull of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined, which feast 
is represented, Rey. xix. as the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
Yea, the scriptures represent it not only as a time of universal 
joy on earth, but extraordinary joy in heayen, among the 
angels and saints, the holy apostles and prophets there ; 
(Rev, xviii. 20. and xix. 1—9.) Yea, the scriptures repre- 


“aig 
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Sent it as a time of extraordinary rejoicing with Christ himself, 
the glorious head, in whom all things in heaven and earth 
shall then be gathered together in one; (Zech. iii. 17.) The 
Lord thy God in the midst of thee is mighty ; he will save ; he 
will rejoice over thee with joy ; he wil rest in his love; he wilt 
joy over thee with singing. And the very fields, trees and 
mountains shall then as it were rejoice, and break forth into 
singing ; (Isai. lv. 12.) Ye shall go out with joy, and be led 
Sorth with peace ; the mountains and the hiils shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands. (Isai. xliv. 23.) Sing, O heavens, for the Lord 
hath done it; shout, ye lower parts of the earth; break forth 
into singing, ve mountains; O forest, and every tree therein: 
Jor the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in 
Israel. 

Such being the state of things in this future promised 
glorious day of the church’s prosperity, surely it is worth 
praying for. Nor is there any one thing whatsoever, if we 
viewed things aright, for which a. regard to the glory of God, 
a concern for the kingdom and honour of our Redeemer, 
alove to his people, pity’to perishing sinners love to 
our fellow-creatures in general, compassion to mankind un- 
der their various and sore calamities and miseries, a desire 
of their temporal and spiritual prosperity, love to our coun- 
try, our neighbours and friends, yea, and to our own souls 
—would dispose us to be so much in prayer, as for the dawn- 
ing of this happy day, and the accomplishment of this glorious 
event, 


SECT. Il. 


How much Christ prayed and laboured and suffered, inorder to 
the Glory and Happiness of that Day, 


The sum of the blessings Christ sought, by what he did 
and suffered in the work of redemption, was the Holy Spirit. 
Thus is the affair of our redemption constituted; the Father 
provides and gives the Redeemer, and the price of redemp- 
tion is offered to him, and he grants the benefit purchased ; 
the Son is the Redeemer who gives the price, and also is the 
price ofiered ; and the Holy Spirit is the grand blessing ob- 
tained by the price offered, and bestowed on the redeemed. 
The Holy Spirit, in his indwelling presence, his influences 
and fruits, is the sum ofall grace, holiness, comfort and joy ; 
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or in one word, of all the spiritual good Christ purchased 
for men in this world : and is also the sum of all perfection, 
glory and eternal joy, that he purchased for them in another 
world. The Holy Spirit is the subject matter of the promises, 
both of the eternal covenant of redemption, and also of 
the covenant of grace This is the grand subject of the pro- 
mises of the Old Testament, so often recorded in the pro- 
phecies of Messiah’s kingdom ; and the chief subject of the 
promises of the New Testament ; and particularly of the co- 
venant of grace delivered by Jesus Christ to his disciples, 
as his last will and testament, in the xiv. xv, and xvi. chapters 
of John; the grand legacy that he bequeathed to them, in 
his last and dying discourse with them. Therefore the Holy 
Spirit ig so often called the spirit of promise and emphatically, 
the promise, the promise of the Father, &c *. 

This being the great blessing Christ purchased by his 
labours and sufferings on earth, it was that which he received of 
the Father when he ascended into heaven, and entered into 
the holy of holies with his own blood, that he might communi- 
cate it to those whom he had redeemed. John xvi, 7. Zt is expe- 

‘dient for you, that I go away ; for of I go not away, the com- 
Sorter will not come ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you. 
Actsii.33. Being by the right hand of God exalted, and hav- 
ing received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath 
shed forth this which ye now see and hear.—This is the sum of 
those gifts, which Christ received for men, even for the rebel- 
lious, at his ascension ; and of the benefits Christ obtains for men 
by his inéercession ; John xiv. 16,17. ‘1 will pray the Fa- 
ther, and he shall give you another comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever; even the spirit of truth.” Herein 
consists Christ’s communicative fulness, even in his being full 
of the spirit ; and so full of grace and truth, that we might 
of this fulness receive, and grace for grace. Heis anointed with 
the Holy Ghost, and this; is the ointment that goes down from 
the head to the members. ‘‘ God gives the spirit not by mea-: 
sure unto him, that every member might receive according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ.” This therefore was 
the great blessing he prayed for in that wonderful prayer 
which he uttered for his disciples and all his future church, 
the evening before he died, John xvii. The blessing he prayed 
for to the Father, in behalf of his disciples, was the same he 
had insisted on in his preceding discourse with them ; and 


* Luke xxiv. 49. Actsi. 4, and ii, 53.39, Gal. iii. 14, Eph, i. 13, and iii, 6. 
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this, doubtless, was the blessing he prayed for, whenas our High 


Priest he offered up strong crying and tears, with his blood, 
Heb. v.6, 7. As for this he shed his blood, for this he also 
shed tears, and poured out prayers. 

But ofall the time we have been speaking of this is the chief 
season, for the bestowment of this blessing; the main season 
of success to all that Christ did and suffered in the work of 
our redemption. Before this, the Spirit of God is given but 
very sparingly, and but few are saved; but ¢hen it will be far 
otherwise ; wickedness shall be rare then, as virtue and piety 
had been hefore: and undoubtedly, by far the greatest num- 
ber of them that ever receive the benefits of Christ’s redemp- 
tion, from the beginning of the world to the end of it, 
will receive it in that time *. 

This time is represented in scripture, as the proper ap- 
pointed season of Christ’s salvation ; eminently the elect season, 
the accepted time, and day of salvationt. The Year of Chrisi’s 
redeemed, Isai. \xiil. 4.—This period is spoken of as the proper 


* The number of the inhabitants of the earth will doubtless then be vastly 
multiplied ; and the number of redeemed ones much more.—If we should suppose 
that glorious day to last no more than literally a thousand years, and that at the 
beginning of that thousand years the world of mankind should be but just as numer- 
- ous as it is now, and that the number should be doubled, during that time of great 
healrh and peace and the universal blessing of heaven, once only in an hundred years, 
the number at the end of the thousand years would be more than a thousand times 
greater than it is now; and if it should be doubled once in fifty years (which probably 
the number of the inhabitants of New England has ordinarily been, in about half that 
time) then at the end of the thousand years, there would be more than a million in- 
habitants on the face of the earth, where there is one now. And there is reason to 
think that through the greater part of this period, at least, the nnmber of saints will, 
in their increase, bear a proportion to the increase of the number of inhabitants. 
And it must be considered, that if the number of mankind at the beginning of this 
period be no more than equal tothe present number, yet we may doubtless con- 
clude, that the number of true saints will be immensely greater; when instead of 
the few true and thorough christians now in some few countries, every nation on the 
face of the whole earth shall be converted to christianity, and every country shall be 
full of true christians; so that the successive multiplication of true saints through the 
thousand years, will begin with that vast advantage, beyond the multiplication of 
mankind; where the latter is begun from wns, the other doubtless will begin with 
hundreds, if not thousands. How much greater then will be the number-eftrue con- 
verts, that will be brought to a participation of the benefits of Christ’s redemption, 
during that period, than in all other times put together? I think, the foregoing 
tings considered, we shall be very moderate in our conjectures, if we say, it is pro- 
bable that there will be an hundred thousand times more, that will actually be re- 
deemed to God by Christ’s blood, during that period of the church’s prosperity, than 
ever had been before, from the beginning of the world to that time. 


tT Isai. xlix. 8. and so on to ver. 25. and chap. lxi, 2, taken with the context, in tha 
and the preceding and following chapters. 


VoL. I. 3M 
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time of the Redeemer’s dominion, and the reign of his redeem- 
ing love, in the iid and viith chapters of Daniel, and many 
other places ; the proper time of his Aarvest, or ingathering of 
his fruits from this fallen world ; the appointed day of his tri- 
umph over Satan, the great destroyer; and the appointed day 
of his marriage with his elect spouse, (Rev. xix.7.) The time 
given tothe Sun of Righteousness to rule, as the day is the 
time God has appointed for the natural sun to bear rule. There- 
fore the bringing on of this time is called Chris?s coming in 
his kingdom ; “wherein he will rend the heavens and come down, 


and the Sun of Righteousness shall arise, (Mal. iv. 2. and Isai. — 


> dag) 

The comparatively little saving good there is in the world, 
as the fruit of Christ’s redemption, before that time, is as it 
were granted by way of anticipation ; as we anticipate some- 
thing of the sun’s light by reflection before the proper time 
of the sun’s rule; and as the first-fruits are gathered before 
the harvest. Then more especially will be the fulfilment of 
those great promises, made by God the Father to the Son, for 


his pouring out his soul unto death; (Isai. liii, 10—12.) then © 


shall he see his seed, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
hts hand; then shall he see of the- travail of his soul, and be 
satisfied, and shall justify many by his knowledge ; then will 
God divide him a portion with the great, and he shall dvoide the 
spowl with the strong ; then shali Chirst in an eminent manner 
obtain his chosen spouse, that he loved and died for, that he 


might sanctify and cleanse her, with the washing of water, by © 


the word, and present her to himself, a glorious church. He will 
obtain the yoy that was set before him, for which he endured the 
cross, and despised the shame, chiefly in the events and conse- 


quences of that day: that day, as was observed before, which — 


is often represented as eminently the time of the rejorcing of 
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the bridegroom. The foreknowledge and consideration of it — 


was what supported him, and that in which his soul exulted, 
at a time when it had been troubled at the view of his ap- 
proaching suflerings; as may be seen in John xii. 23, 24, 27, 
31, 32. 

Now therefore, if this is what Jesus Christ, our great Re- 


deemer and the head of the church, did so much desire, and — 


set his heart upon, from all eternity, and for which he did 
and suffered so much, offering up strong crying and tears, and 


Ais precious blood, to obtain it ; surely his disciplesand members 


should also earnestly seek it, and be much in prayer for it. 
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SECT. IV. 
The whole Creation travails in Pain: 


The whole creation is, as it were, earnestly waiting for that 
day, and constantly groaning and travelling in pain to bring 
forth the felicity and glory of it. For that day is above all 
other times, excepting the day of judgment, the day of the , 
manifestation of the sons of God, and of their glorious liberty : | 
And therefore, that elegant representation the apostle makes 
of the earnest expectation and travail of the creation, in Rom. 
vill. 19—22. is applicable to the glorious event of this day ; 
the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the mantfesta- 
tion of the sons of God. For the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of himwho hath subjected the 
same in hope. Because the creature itself also shall be delivered 

from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children 

of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
an pain together until now. The visible world has now for many 
ages been subject to sz, and made, as it were, a servant to 
it, through the abuse that man, who has the dominion over the 
creatures, puts the creatures to. Thus the sun is a sort of ser- 
vant to all manner of wickedness, as it’s light, and other bene- 
ficial influences are abused by men, and made subservient to 
their lusts and sinful purposes. So of the rain, the fruits of 
the earth, the brute-animals, and all other parts of the visible 
creation; they all serve men’s corruption, and obey their sin- 
ful will. And God doth, in a sort, subject them to it; for he 
continues his influence and power to make them obedient, 
according to the same.law of nature, whereby they yield to 
men’s command when used to good purposes, 

It is by the immediate influence of God upon things ac- 
cording to those constant methods which we call the laws of 
nature, that they are ever obedient to man’s will, or that we'can 
use them at all. This influence God continues in order to make 
them obedient to man’s will, though wicked. This is a sure 
sign, that the present state of things is not lasting: it is con- 
fusion ; and God would not suffer it to be, but that he de- 
signs in alittle time to put an end to it, Seeing it is to be but 
alittle while, God chooses rather to subject the creature ta 
man’s wickedness, than to disturb and interrupt the conrse of 
nature according to it’sstated laws: but it is, as it were, a force 
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upon the creature; for the creature is abused in it, perverted 
to far meaner purposes, than those for which the author of it’s 


nature made and adaptedit. The creature therefore is unwil- _ 


lingly subject ; and but for a short time; and, as it were, 
hopes for an alteration. It is a bondage which the creature is 
subject to, from which it was partly delivered when Christ 
came, and when the gospel was promulgated in the world ; and 
will be more fully delivered at the commencement of the glo- 
rious day we are speaking of, and perfectly at the day of judg- 
ment.—This agrees with the context; for the apostle was 
speaking of the present suffering state of the church. The 
reason why the church in this world is in a suffering state, is, 
that the world is subject to the the sin and corruption of man- 
kind. By vanity and corruption in scripture, is very common- 
ly meant sin, or wickedness; as might be shewn in very 
many places, would my intended brevity allow. 

Though the creature is thus subject to vanity, yet does 
not it rest in this subjection, but is constantly acting and exert- 
ing itself, in order to that glorious liberty that God has appoint- 
ed at the time we are speaking of, and, as it were, reaching 
forth towards it. All the changes brought to pass in the world, 
from age to age, are ordered by infinite wisdom, in one respect 
or other to prepare the way for that glorious issue of things, 
when truth and righteousness shall finally prevail, and he, whose 
right it is, shall take the kingdom. All the creatures, in all 
their operations and motions, continually tend to this. As in 
a clock, all the motions of the whole system of wheels and 
movements, tend to the striking of the hammer at the appoint- 
edtime. All the revolutions and restless motions of the sun 
and other heavenly bodies, from day to day, from year to year, 
and from age to age, are continually tending thither; as all. 
the many turnings of the wheels of a chariot, in a journey, tend 
to the appoined journey’s end. The might struggles and con- 
flicts of mations, those vast successive changes which 
are brought to pass in the kingdoms and empires of the world, 
from one age to another, are, as it were, travail-pangs of the 
creation, in order to bring forth this glorious event. And the 
scriptures represent the last struggles and changes that shall 


a. 


immediately precede this event, as being the greatest of all; — 


as the last pangs of a woman in travail are the most violent. 


The creature thus earnestly expecting this glorious — 


manifestation and liberty of the children of God, and travailing — 


in pain in order to it, the scriptures, by alike figure, very of- 


- 
ten show, that when this shall be accomplished, the whole — 
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inanimate creation shall greatly rejoice: ‘* That the heavens 
shall sing, the earth be glad, the mountains break forth into 
singing, the hills be joyful together, the trees clap their hands, 
the lower parts of the earth shout, the sea roar and the ful- 
ness thereof, and the floods clap their hands *.”” 

All the intelligent elect creation, all God’s holy creatures 
in heaven and earth, are truly and properly waiting for, and 
earnestly expecting that event. It is abundantly repre- 
sented in scripture as the spirit and character of all true saints, 
that they set their hearts upon, love, long, wait and pray for 
the promised glory of that day ; they are spoken of as those 
that prefer Jerusalem to their chief joy, (Psal. cxxxvii. 6.) 
That take pleasure in the stones of Zion, and favour the dust 
thereof, (Psal. cil. 13, 14.) That wait for the consolation of Israel, 
(Luke ii. 25. and ver. 38.) It is the language of the church of 
God, and the breathing ofevery true saint, (Psal. xiv.7.) “O 
that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! when the 
Lord bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob shall 
rejoice, and Israel shall be glad”’ And Cant.ii.17. “ Un- 
til the day break, and the shadows flee away, turn, my beloved, 
and be thou like a roe, or a young hart upon the mountains 
of Bether.”’ And chap. vili. 14. “‘ Make haste, my beloved, 
and be thou like to aroe, or toa young hart upon the moun- 
tains of spices.” Agreeable to this was the spirit of old Jacob, 
which he expressed when he was dying, exercising faith in 
the great promise made to him, and Isaac, and Abraham, that 
“in their seed all the families of the earth should be blessed,” 
Gen. xlix. 18, “I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord.” 
The same is represented as the spirit of his true children, 
or the family of Jacob, Isai. viii. 17. ‘I will wait upon the 
Lord, that hideth himself from the house of Jacob, and I will 
look for him —They that love Christ’s appearing,” is a name 
that the apostle gives to true christians, 2'Tim. iv. 8. 

The glorious inhabitants of the heavenly world—the saints 
and angels there, who rejoice when one sinner repents— 
are earnestly waiting, in an assured and joyful dependance 
on God’s promises of that conversion of the world and mar- 
riage of the Lamb, which shall take place when that glorious 
day comes: and therefore they are represented as all with 
one accord rejoicing, and praising God with such mighty ex- 
ultation and triumph, when itis accomplished, Rey. xix. 


* See Isai. xliv. 23.—exlix, 13. Psal, lxix. 94. 25.0excyi. 11, 12. and xevili. 7, & 
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SECT. V. 


Precepts, Encouragements, and Examples. 


The word of God is full of precepts, encouragements, and 
examples, tending to excite and induce the people of God to 
be much in prayer for this mercy. The spirit of God is the 
chief of blessings, for it is the sum of all spiritual blessings ; 
which we need infinitely more than. others, and wherein our 
true and eternal happiness consists. That which is the sum 
of the blessings Christ purchased, is the sum of the blessings 
christians have to pray for ; but that, as was observed before, 
is the Holy Spirit. Therefore, when the disciples came to 
Christ, desiring him to teach them to pray, (Luke xi.) and he 
accordingly gave them particular directions for the performance 
of this duty ; he adds ver. 13. “ If ye then being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him??? From which words of Christ, we may also ob- 
serve, that there is no blessing we have so great encourage- 
ment to pray for, as the Spirit of God. The words imply, that 
our heavenly Father is especially ready? to bestow his Holy 
Spirit on them that ask him. The more excellent the nature of 
any benefit is, which we stand in need of, the more ready 
God is to bestow it, in answer to prayer. The infinite good- 
ness of God’s nature is the more gratified, the grand design 
of our redemption is the better answered, Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer has the greater success in his undertaking and la- 
bours ; and those desires which are expressed in prayer for 
the most excellent blessings, are the most excellent desires, 
and consequently such as God most approves of, and is most 
ready to gratify. 

The scriptures do not only direct and encourage us, in 
general, to pray for the Holy Spirit above all things else; but 
it is the expressly revealed will of God, that his church should 
be very much in prayer for that glorious out-pouring of the 
Spirit, which is to be in the latter days, and for what shall be 
accomplished by it. God, speaking of that blessed event, 
Ezek. xxxvi. under the figure of * cleansing the house of Israel 
from all their iniquities, planting and building their waste and 
ruined places, and making them to become like the garden of 
Eden, and filling them with men like a flock, like the holy 
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flock, the flock of Jerusalem in her solemn feasts,*”’ he says, 
ver. 37. ‘ Thus saith the Lord, I will yet for this be enquired 
of by the house of Israel, to do it for them.’ Which doubt- 
less, implies it is the will of God, that extraordinary prayer- 
fulness in his people for this mercy should precede the bestow- 
ment of it. 

I know of no place in the bible, where so strange an ex- 
presssion is made use of to signify importunity in prayer, asis 
used in Isai. Ixii. 6, 7, where the people of God are called 
upon to be importunate for this mercy: “ Ye that make men- 
tion of the Lord, keep not silence, and give him no rest, till 
he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
How strong is the phrase! And+how loud is this call to the 
church of God, to be fervent and incessant in their cries to him 
for this great mercy! How wonderful the words used, con- 
cerning the manner in which such worms of the dust should 
address the high and lofty one that inhabits eternity! And 
what encouragement is here, to approach the mercy-seat with 
the greatest freedom, humble boldness, earnestness, con- 
stancy, and full assurance of faith, to seek of God this greatest 
favour that can be sought in christian prayer ! 

It is a just observation of a certain eminent minister of the 
church of Scotland, in a discourse lately published on soeczul 
prayer, in which, speaking of pleading for the success of the 
gospel, as required by the Lord’s prayer, he says, ‘* That 
notwithstanding of its being so compendious, yet the one half 
of it, that is, three petitions in six, and these the first pre- 
scribed, do all relate to this great case :—so that to put any oné 
of these petitions apart, or all of them together, is upon the 
matter, to pray that the dispensation of the gospel may be 
blessed with divine power.” ‘That glorious day is the proper 
and appointed time, above all others, for bringing to pass the 
things requested in each of these petitions. The prophecies 
every where represent that as the time, which God has espe- 
cially appointed for glorifying his own great name in this 
world, causing his glory to be revealed, that all flesh may see it 
together, causing it openly to be manifested in the sight of the 
heathen, filling the whole world with the light of his glory to 
such a degree, that the moon shall be confounded and the sun 
ashamed before that brighter glory ; the appointed time for 
glorifying and magnifying the name of Jesus Christ, causing 


* In this passage the prophet doubtless, has respect to the same glorious res- 
toratiun and advancement of his church that is spoken of in the next chapter, aad 
in all the following chapters to the end ofthe book. 
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every knee to bow, and every tongue to confess tohim. ‘Thisis the 
proper time of God’s kingdom coming, or of Christ. coming in his 
kingdom: that is, the very time foretold in theiid of Daniel, when 
the Lord God of heaven shail set up a kingdom, in the latter times 
of the last monarchy, when it is divided into ten kingdoms. 
And that is the very time foretold in the viith of Daniel, 
when there should be given io one like the Son of man, dominion, 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations and languages 
should serve them; and the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom, under the whole heaven shall be given to the 


people of the saints of the most high God, after the destruction — 


of the little horn, that should continue for a time, times, and the 
dividing of time. And that is the time wherein God’s will shall 
be done on earth, as tt ts done in heaven ; when heaven shall, as it 


were, be bowed, and come down to the earth, as God’s people shall 


be all righteous, and holiness to the Lord shall be written on the 
bells of the horses, &c. So that the three first petitions of the 


Lord’s prayer are, in effect, no other than requests for bringing — 


on this glorious day.---And as the Lord’s prayer begins with 
asking for this, in the three first petitions, so it concludes with 
it in these words, For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever. Amen. Which words imply a request, that 
God would take to himself his great power, and reign, and 
manifest his power and glory in the world. Thus Christ teaches 
us, that it becomes his disciples to seek this aboye all other 
things, and make it the first and the last in their prayers, and 
that every petition should be put up in subordination to the 
advancement of God’s kingdom and glory in the world. 

Besides what has been observed of the Lord’s prayer, if 
we look through the whole bible, and observe all the examples 
of prayer that we find there recorded, we shall not find so many 
prayers for any other mercy, as for the deliverance, restoration 
and prosperity of the church, and the advancement of God’s 
glory and kingdom of grace in the world. If we well consider 
the prayers recorded in the book of Psalms, I believe we shall 
see reason to think, that avery great, if not the greater part of 
them, are prayers uttered, either in the name of Christ, or in 
the name of the church, for sucha mercy: and, undoubtedly, 
the greatest part of the book of Psalms, is made up of prayers 
for this mercy, prophecies of it, and prophetical praises for it *. 


* The prophets, in their prophecies of the restoration and advancement of the 
church, very often speak of it as what shall be done in answer to the prayers of God’s 
people. Isai. xxv. 9.—xxvi. 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, tothe end, Chap. xxxiii. 2. Psal. 
Cil. 13022, Jer, iii, 21. Isai. Ixv, 24.—xli, 17. Hos. v. 15. with vi, 1, 2, 3. and xiv. 
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In order to Christ being mystically born, in the advance- 
ment of true religion, and the great increase of trae converts, 


_ who are spoken of as having Christ formed in them, the scrip- 


: 
: 


tures represent it as requisite, that the church should first be in 
travail, crying in pain to be delivered; Rev. xii. 1, 2,5. And 
we have good reason to understand by it her exercising strong 
desires, wrestling and agonizing with God in prayer, for this 
event; because we find such figures of speech used in this 
sense else-where : so Gal, iv. 19. Ay little children, of whom 
L travail in birth again, until Christ be formed in you.—Isai, 
xxvi. 16,17. Lord, in trouble have they visited thee ; they pour- 
ed out a prayer when thy chastening was upon them. Like as a 
woman with child, that draweth near the time of her delivery, 
13 in pain, and cryeth out in her pangs, so have we been in thy 
sight, O Lord. And certainly it is fit, that the church of God 
should be in travail for that, for which the whole creation 
travails in pain. z 
The scripture does not only abundantly manifest it to 
be the duty of God’s people to be much in prayer for this 
great mercy, but it also abounds with manifold considerations 
to encourage them in it, and animate them with hopes of suc- 
cess. There is perhaps no one thing that the bible so much 


_ promises, in order to encourage the faith, hope, and prayers 


of the saints, as this; which affords to God’s people the clear- 
est evidences that it is their du¢y to be much in prayer for this 
mercy. For, undoubtedly, that which God abundantly makes 


the subject of his promzses, God’s people should abundantly 


make the subject of their prayers. It also affords them the 
strongest assurances that their prayers shall be successful, With 
what confidence may we go before God, and pray for that, of 
which we have so many exceeding precious and glorious pro- 
mises to plead! The very first promise of God to fallen man, 
(Gen. iii. 15.) Jt shall bruase thy head, is to have its chief ful- 
filment at that day. And the whole bible concludes witha promise 
of the glory of that day, and a prayer for its fulfilment. Rev, 
xxii. 20. He that testifieth these things, saith, Surely I come 


quickly: Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 


The scripture gives us great reason to think, that when 
once there comes to appear much of a spirit of prayer in the 


@2,totheend. Zech. x. 6 —xii.10. and xiii. 9. Isai. lv. 6. with ver. 12,13, Jer, 
%XXiii. 5. The prophecies of future glorious times of the church are often introduced 
with a prayer of the church for her deliverance and advancement, propbetically 


| Bitered ; as in Isai. Li, 9. &c. Chap, Ixiii. 11. to the end. and Ixiy. throughouts 


t 
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church of God for this mercy, then it will soon be accomplished. 
It is evidently with reference to this mercy, that God makes 
the promise in Isai. xli. 17—19. When the poor and needy seek 
water and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I, the 
Lord, will hear them ; I, the God of Israel, will not forsake them ; I 
well open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst of the 
vallies ; I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry 
land springs of water ; I will plant in the wilderness the cedar, 
the shittah-tree, and the myrtle, and the oil-tree; I will set in — 
the desart the fir-tree, the pine, and the box-tree together. Spiri- — 
tual waters and rivers are explained by the apostle John, to be — 
the Holy Spirit, (John vii. 37—39.) It is now a time of scarcity © 
of these spiritual waters ; there are, as it were, none. If God’s 
people, in this time of great drought, were but made duly — 
sensible of this calamity, and their own emptiness and ne- © 
cessity, and brought earnestly to thirst and ery for needed 
supplies, God would, doubtless, soon fulfil this blessed promise. — 
We have another promise much like this, in Psal. cii. 16, 17. _ 
When the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory; — 
he will regard the prayer of the destitute, and not despise their pray- 
er. And remarkable are the words that follow inthe next verse, — 
This shall be writtenfor the generation io come ; and the people which — 
shall be created, shall praise the Lord. Which seems to signify, — 
that this promise shall be left on record to encourage some 
Future generatton of God’s people to pray and ery earnestly for 
this mercy, to whom he would fulfil the promise, and thereby 
give them, and great multitudes of others who should be con- 
verted through their prayers, occasion to pravse his name. - 
Who knows but that the generation here spoken of, may 
be this present generation ? One thing mentioned in the charac- 
ter of that future generation, is certainly true concerning the — 
present, viz. That it is destitute. The church of God is in ~ 
very low, sorrowful and needy circumstances; and if the next — 
thing there supposed, were also verified in us, viz. That we 
were made senszble of our great calamity, and brought to ery — 
earnestly to God for help, I am persuaded the third would be + 
also verified, viz. That our prayers would be turned into joy- 
ful praise, for God’s gracious answers of them, It is spoken — 
of as a sign and evidence, that the time to favour Zion is come, 
when God’s servants are brought by their prayerfulness for her — 
restoration, in an eminent manner, to shew that they favour 
her stones and dust ; (Ver. 13,14.) Zhou shalt arise, and ha 
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_ascome; for thy servants take pleasure tn her stones, and favour 
the dust thereof. 
'- God has respect to the prayers of his saints in all his govern- 
ment of.the world; as we may observe by the representation 
made Rev. viii. at the beginning. There we read of seven 
angels standing before the throne of God, and receiving of him 
seven trumpets, at the sounding of which, great and mighty 
changes were to be brought to pass in the world, through many 
successive ages. But when these angels had received their 
trumpets, they must stand still, and ail must be in silence, not 
one of them must be allowed to sound, till the prayers of the 
saints are attended to. The angel of the covenant, as a glo- 
rious high priest, comes and stands at the altar, with much in- 
cense, to offer with the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar, before the throne; and the smoke of the incense, with 
the prayers of the saints, ascends up with acceptance before 
God, out of the angel’s hand: and then the angels prepare 
themselves to sound. And God, in the events of every trum- 
pet, remembers those prayers : as appears at last, by the great 
and glorious things he accomplishes for his church, in the 
issue of all, in answer to these prayers, in the event of the dast 
trumpet, which brings the glory of the latter days, when these 
prayers shall be turned into joyful praises. Rev. xi. 15—17. 
And the seventh angel sounded; and there were great voices in 
heaven, saying, the kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ ; and he shall reign for ever 
and ever. And the four-and-twenty elders, which sat before God 
on their seats, feil upon their faces, and worshipped God, saying, 
we give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art and wast 
and art to come, because thou hast taken to thee thy great power, 
and hast reigned. Since it is the pleasure of God so to honour 
his people, as to carry on all the designs of his kingdom in this 
way, viz. By the prayers of his saints; this gives us great 
reason to think, that whenever the time comes that God gives 
an extraordinary spirit of prayer for the promised advancement 
_of his kingdom on earth—which is God’s great aim in all pre- 
_ ceding providences, and the main thing that the spirit of prayer 
in the saints aims at—then the fulfilment of this event is nigh. 
- God, in wonderful grace, is pleased to represent himself, 
as it were, at the command of his people with regard to mer- 
cies of this nature, so as to be ready to bestow them when- 
ever they shall earnestly pray for them ; Isai. xlv. 11. “ Thus 
saith the Lord, the holy One of Israel, and his Maker, Ask 
of me of things to come, concerning my sons, and concerning 
the work of my hands, command ye me.’ What God is speaking 
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of, in this context, is the restoration of his church; not only 
a restoration from temporal calamity andan outward captivity, 
by Cyrus ; but also a spiritual restoration and advancement, by © : 
God’s commanding the heavens to drop down from above, and 

the skies to pour down righteousness, and causing the ae to 
open and bring forth salvation, and righteousness to spring up to~ 
gether, ver. 8. God would have his people ask of him, or — 
enquire of him by earnest prayer, to do this for them; and . 
manifests himself as being at the command of earnest prayers - : 
for such a mercy : and a reason why God is so ready to hear ~ 
such prayers is couched in the words, viz. Because it is prayer 
for his own church, his chosen and beloved people, Ais sons and 
daughters, and the work of his hands ; and he cannot deny any 
thing that is asked for their comfort and prosperity. 

“God speaks of himself as standing ready to be gracious 
to his church, and to appear for its restoration, and only —— 
for such an opportunity to bestow this merey, when he s 
hear the cries of his people for it, that he may bestow it in 
answer to their prayers. Isai. xxx. 18, 19. “ Therefore 
will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious to thee ; and 
therefore will he be exalted, that he may have mercy upon 
you ; for the Lord is a God of judgment: Blessed are all they 
that wait for him. For the people shall dwell in Zion at Jeru- 
salem. Thou shalt weep no more; he will be very gracious 
unto thee, at the voice of thy cry; whenhe shall hear it, 
he will answer thee.” The words imply, that when God once 
sees his people much engaged in praying for this mercy, it 
shall be no longer delayed. Christ desires to hear the voice of 
his spouse, who ts in the clefts of the rock, in the secret places of 
the stairs ; in a low and obscure state, pete into secret ie 


ners; he only waits for this, in order to put an ead to her 
state of affliction, and cause the day to break, and the shadows 

to flee away. If he once heard her voice in earnest prayer, 
he would come swiftly over the mountains of separation between 
him and her, as a roe, or young hart ; (Sol. Song ii. 14, &e.) 
. When his church is in a low state, and oppressed by her 
enemies, and cries to him, he will swiftly fly to her relief, — 
as birds fly at the cry of their young ; (Isai. xxxi. 5.) Yea, 

when that glorious day comes, 4efore they call, he will answer 
them, and while they are yet speaking, he will hear ; and in 

answer to their prayers, he will make the wolf and the lamb 
together, &c. (Isai. lxv. 24, 25.) , When the spouse prays for 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit, and the coming of Christ, by 
granting the tokens of his spiritual presence in the church, 


; 
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(Cant.iv. 16.) ‘‘ Awake, O north wind, and come, thou south, 
blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out; 
let my beloved come into his garden, and eat his pleasant 
fruits ;” there seems to be an immediate answer to ber prayer, 
in the next words, in abundant communications of the Spirit, 
and bestowment of spiritual blessings; “* Iam come into my 
garden, my sister, my spouse; [have gathered my myrth with 
my spice ; Ihave eaten my honey-comb with my honey ; I 
have drunk my wine with my milk. Eat, O friends; drink, 
yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” 

Scripture instances and examples of success in prayer give 
great encouragement to pray for this mercy. Most of the 
remarkable deliverances and restorations of the church of God, 
mentioned in the scriptures, were in answer to prayer. For in- 
stance, the redemption of the church of God from the £gypitian 
bondage*. It was in answer to prayer, that the sun stood still 

over Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Aijalon, and God’s 
people obtained that great victory over their enemies ; in which 
wonderful miracle, God seemed to have some respect to a 
future more glorious event to be accomplished for the chris- 
tian church, in the day of her victory over her enemies, in 

_ the latter days’; even that event foretold ; Isai. xl. 20. Thy sur 
shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw self. 

It was in answer to prayer, that God delivered his church 
from the mighty hosts of the Assyrians, in Hezekiah’s time; 
which dispensation is a type of the great things God will do 
for the christian church in the latter days. The restoration 
of the church of God from the Badylonish captivity, as abun- 
dantly appears both by scripture prophecies, and histories, was 
jn answer to extraordinary prayert. This restoration of the 

_ Jewish church, after the destruction of Babylon, is evidently 
a type of the glorious restoration of the christian church, after 
the destruction of the kingdom of antichrist ; which is abun- 
dantly spoken of in the revelation of St. John, as the anti-type 
of Babylon. Sampson out of weakness, received strength to 
pull down Dagon’s temple, through prayer. So the people 

_ ef God, in the latter days, will out of weakness be made 

_ strong, and will become the instruments of pulling down the 

_ kingdom of Satan by prayer. 

. * Exod. ii. 23. andiii.7. The great restoration of the church in the latter day, 
“is spoken of as resembled by this; as Isai. Ixiv. 1.—4.—xi. 11- 15, 16—xlit. 2,5, 

* 16.—19.—fi. 10, 11, 15.—Ixiii. 11, 12. 15. Zech. 10, 11. Hos. ii. 14, 15. 

‘ + See Jer. xxix. 10—14, and 1.4,5. Dan. ix. throughout. Ezra viii. 2), &e, 
~ Neh, i. 4. to the end.—iv. 4, 5, and chap. ix, throughout, 
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The spirit of God was poured ont upon Christ himself, 
in answer to prayer; Luke iii. 21, 22. “ Now: whenall the 
people were baptized, it came to pass, that Jesus also being 
baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape, like adove, upon him ; 
and a voice came from heaven, which said, thou art my be- 
loved Son, in thee I am well pleased.” The spirit descends 
on the church of Christ, the same way, in this respect, that 
it descended on the head of the church. The greatest effu- 
sion ef the spirit that ever yet has been, even that which 
was in the primitive times of the christian church, which began 
in Jerusalem, on the day of Penticost, was in answer to ex- 
traordinary prayer. When the disciples were gathered toge- 
ther to their Lord, a little before his ascension, he commanded 
them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for 
the promise of the Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of me, i. e. 
the promise of the Holy Ghost ; Acts i. 4. What they had their 
hearts upon was the restoration of the kingdom of Israel : Lord, 
say they, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Zsrael ? (ver. 6.) And according to Christ’s direction, after his 
ascension, they returned to Jerusalem, and continued in uniled 
Jervent prayer and supplication. It seems they spent their time 
in it from day to day, without ceasing ; till the Spirit came 
down ina wonderful manner upon them, and that work was 
begun which never ceased, and all the chief nations were con- 
verted to christianity. And that glorious deliverance and ad- 
vancement of the christian church, that was in the days of 
Constantine the Great, followed the extraordinary cries of the 
ehurch of God, as the matter is represented, Rev. vi, at the 
epening of the fifth seal. The church in her suffering state 
js represented orying with a loud voice, How long, Lord, holy 
and true, dost thou not judge, and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth? And the opening of the next seal 
brings on that mighty revolution, in the days of Constantine, 
eompared to those great changes that shall be at the end of 
the world. oie 

As there is so great and manifold reason from the word 
of God, to think that ifa spirit of earnest prayer for that great 
effusion of the Spirit of God which I am speaking of, prevailed 
in the christian church, the mercy would be soon granted ; 
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so those that are engaged in such prayer might well expect the 
first benefit. God will come to those that are seeking him 


and waiting for him ; Isai. xxv. 9. and xxvi. 8. When Christ 
¢ame in the flesh, he was first revealed to them who were 
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‘waiting for the consolation of Israel, and looking for redemption 
in Jerusalem, Luke i. 25, 38. And in that great outpouring of 


the spirit that was in the days of the apostles, which was attend- 
ed with such glorious effects among the Jews and Gentiles, 
the spirit came down first on those that were engaged in united 
earnest prayer for it.—A special blessing is promised to them 
that love and pray for the prosperity of the church of God, 
Psalm exxxii 6. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. They shal 
prosper, that love thee. 


SECT. VI. 
Motives to excite us. 


We are presented with many motives in the dispensations 


of divine providence, at this day, to excite us to be much in 


prayer forthis metcy. There is much in providence to shew us 
our need of it, and put us on desiring it. The great outward 
calamities, in which the world is involved; and particularly 
the bloody war that embroils and wastes the nations of Chris= 
tendom, and in which our nation has so great a share, may well 
make all that believe God’s word, and love mankind, earnestly 
long and pray for that day, when the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the nations shall beat their swords into plow-shares. 
But especially do the spiritual calamities and miseries of 
the present time, shew our great need of that blessed effusion 
of God’s Spirit: there having been, for so long a time, so great 


_awithholding of the Spirit, from the greater part of the chris- 


tian world, and such dismal consequences of it, in the great 
decay of vital piety, and the exceeding prevalence of infidelity, 
heresy and all manner of vice and wickedness. Of this a most 
affecting account has lately been published in a pamphlet, 
printed in Zondon, and re-printed in Scotland, entitled Britain's 
Remembrancer ; by which it seems that luxury, and wicked= 
ness of almost every kind, is well nigh come to the utmost 
extremity in the nation; and if vice should continue to pre- 
vail and encrease for one generation more, as it has the genera- 
tion past, it looks as though the nation could hardly continue 
in being, but must sink under the weight of it’s own Cor- 
Tuption ‘and wickedness. 

And the state of things in the other parts of the British 


_ dominions, besides England, is very deplorable. The church 


of Scotland has very much lost her glory, greatly departing 
from her ancient purity, and excellent order; and has of late 
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been bleeding with great and manifold wounds, occasioned by 
their divisions and hot contentions. And there are frequent 
complaints from thence, by those that lament the corruptions 
of that land, of sin and wickedness of innumerable kinds, — 
abounding and prevailing of late, among all ranks of men. And 
how lamentable is the moral and religious state of those American 
colonies ? of New England in particular? How much is that 
kind of religion which was professed, much experience, and 
practice, in the first and apparently the bes# times in New Eng- 
land, grown and growing out of credit ? What fierce and violent 
contentions have been of late among mivisters and people, 
about things of a religious nature? How much is the gospel- — 
ministry grown into contempt? and the work of the ministry, 
in many respects, laid under uncommon difficulties, and even 
in danger of sinking amongst us?. Haw many of our congrega- 
tions and churches rending in pieces? Church discipline weak. 
ened, and ordinances less and less regarded? What wild and 
extravagant notions, gross delusions of the devil, and strange — 
practices have prevailed, and do still prevail in many places, 
under a pretext of extraordinary purity, spirituality, liberty, 
and zeal against formality, usurpation, and conformity to the 
world? How strong, deeply rooted, and general, are the pre- 
judices that prevail against vital religion and the power of 
godliness, and almost every thing that appertains to it, or 
tends to it? How apparently are the hearts of people, every 
where, uncommonly shut up against all means and endeavours 
to awaken sinners and revive religion? Vice and immorality, 
of all kinds, withal increasing and unusually prevailing ?—May 
not: an attentive view and consideration of such a state of 
things well influence the people that favour the dust of Zion, 
to earnestness in their cries to God for a general outpouring of — 
his spirit, which alone can be an effectual remedy for these 
evils? 
Besides, the fresh attempts made by the antichristian 
powers against the Protestant interest, in their late endeavours 
to restore a popish government in Great Britain, the chief 
bulwark of the Protestant cause ; as also the persecution lately 
revived, against the Protestants in /rance, may well give occas 
sion to the people of God, to renewed and extraordinary — 
earnestness in their prayers to him, for the fulfilment of the © 
promised downfall of antichrist, and that liberty and glory of 
his church that shall follow, 4 
As there is much in the present state of things to shew us , 
our great need of this mercy, and to cause us to desire it; so ~ 
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there is very much to convince us, that God alone can bestow it ; 
and shew us our entire and absolute dependence on him for it. 
The insufficiency of human abilities to bring to pass any such 
happy change in the world as is foretold, or to afford any re- 
medy to mankind frum such miseries as have been mentioned, 
does now remarkably appear. Those observations of the 
apostle, 1 Cor.i. Zhe world by wisdom knows not God, and 
God makes foolish the wisdom of this world, never were verified 
to such a degree as they are now. Great discoveries have been 
made in the arts and sciences, and never was human learning 
carried to such a height, as in the present age; and yet never 
did the cause of religion and virtue run so low, in nations pro- 
fessing the true religion. Never was there an age wherein so 
many learned and elaborate treatises have been written, in 
proof of the truth and divinity of the christian religion; yet 
never were there so many infidels, among those that were 
brought up under the light of the gospel. It is an age, as is 
supposed, of great light, freedom of thought, discovery of truth 
in matters of religion, detection of the weakness and bigotry 
of our ancestors, and of the folly and absurdity of the notions 
-of those who were accounted eminent divines in former 
_. generations ; which notions, it is imagined, destroyed the very 
foundations of virtue and religion, and eneryated all precepts 
of morality, and in effect annulled all difference between vir- 
tue and vice; and yet vice and wickedness did never so pre- 
yail, like an overflowing deluge. It is an age wherein those 
mean and stingy principles as they are called of our forefathers, 
which are supposed to have deformed religion, and led to un- 
worthy thoughts of God, are very much discarded and grown 
out of credit, and thoughts of the nature of religion, and ef 
the christain scheme, supposed to be more free, noble, and 
generous, are entertained. But yet neyer was there an age, 
wherein religion in general was so much despised and tram- 
pled on, and Jesus Christ and God Almighty so blasphemed 
and treated with open, daring contempt. 
| The exceeding weakness of mankind, and their insufficiency 
in themselves for bringing to pass any thing great and good in 
the world, with regard to its moral and spiritual state, remark- 
ably appears in many things that have attended and followed 
the extraordinary religious commotion, that has lately been in 
“many parts of Great Britain and America. The infirmity of 
‘human nature has been manifested, ina very affecting manner, 
Vou u. 30 
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in the various passions of men, and the innumerable ways in 
which they have been moved, as a reed shaken with the wind, 
on occasion of the changes and incidents, both public and 
private, of such a state of things. How many errors and ex- 
tremes are we liable to? How quickly blinded, misled, and 
confounded! And how easily does Satan make fools of men, if 
confident in their own wisdom and strength, and left to them- 
selves? Many, in the late wonderful season, were ready to 
admire and trust in men, as if all depended on such and such 
instruments, at least ascribed too much to their skill and zeal, 
because God was pleased to employ them a little while to do 
extraordinary things; but what great things does the skill and 
zeal of instruments do now, when the Spirit of God is with- 
drawn? : 
As the present state of things may well excite earnest de- 
sires, after the promised general revival and advancement of | 
true religion; and serve to shew our dependence on God for it, 
so there are many things in providence, of late, that tend to 
encourage us in prayer for such a mercy. That infidelity, 
heresy and vice do so prevail, and that corruption and wicked- 
ness are risen to such an extreme height, is exceeding deplor- 
able; but yet, I think, considering God’s promises to his church, 
and the ordinary method of his dispensations, hope may justly 
be gathered from it, that the present state of things will not 
Jast long, but that a happy change is nigh. We know, that 
God never will desert the cause of truth and holiness, nor suffer 
the gates of hell to prevail against the church ; and that usually 
from the beginning of the world, the state of the church has 
appeared most dark, just before some remarkable deliverance 
and advancement: Many a time, may Israel say, Had not th 
Lord been on our side, then our enemies would have swallowed us 
up quick—The waters had overwhelmed us. The church’s ex- 
tremity has often been God’s opportunity for magnifying his 
power, mercy and faithfulness towards her. The interest o! 
vital piety has long been in general decaying, and error an 
wickedness prevailing: it looks as though the disease were now 
come to a crisis, and that things cannot remain long in such a 
state, but that a change may be expected in one respect or 
ather. . . 
And riot only God’s manner of dealing with his church in” 
former ages, and many things in the promises and prophecies 
‘of his word, but also several things appertaining to presentand 
late aspects of divine providence, seem to give reason to hope 
that the change will be such, as to magnify God’s free grace 
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and sovereign mercy, and not his revenging justice and wrat 
There are certain times, which are days of vengeance, ap- 
pointed forthe more special displays of God’s justice and 
indignation. God has also his days of mercy, accepted times, 
chosen seasons, wherein it is his pleasure to shew mercy, and 
nothing shall hinder it; times appointed for the magnifying 
of the Redeemer and his merits, and for the triumphs of his 
grace, wherein his grace shall triumph over men’s unwor- 
thiness in its greatest height. And if we consider God’s late 
dealings with our nation and this land, it appears to me that 
there is much to make us think that this is such a day *. 
God’s patience was very wonderful of old, towards the 
ten tribes, and the people of Judah and Jerusalem, and af- 
terwards to the Jews in the times of Christ and the apostles ; 
but it seems to me, all things considered, not equal to his pa- 
tience and mercy to us. God does not only forbear to destroy 
us, notwithstanding all our provocations, but he has wrought 


_ great things for us, wherein his hand has been most visible, 


and his arm made bare; especially those two instances in 
America, God succeeding us against Cape-Breton, and con- 
founding the armada from France the last year; dispensations 
of Providence, which, if considered in all their circumstances, 
were so wonderfully, and apparently manifesting an extraor- 
dinary divine interposition, that they come perhaps the near- 
est to a parallel with God’s wonderful works of old, in the 
times of Moses, Joshua, and Hezekiah, of any that have been 
in these latter ages of the world. And it is to my present pur- 
pose to observe, that God was pleased to do great things for 
us in both these instances, in answer to extraordinary prayer. 
Such remarkable appearances of a spirit of prayer, on any 


* Particularly God’s preserving and delivering the nation, when in so great 
danger of ruin ly the late rebeilion; and his preserving New England, and the 
other British colonies in America, in so remarkable a manner, from the great arma- 
ment from France, prepared and sent against us the last year; and the almost mi= 
raculous success given us against our enemies at Cape-Breton the year before, dis- 
appointing their renewed preparations and fresh attempt against these colonies, this 
present year, (1747,) by delivering up the strength of their fleet into the shands of 
the English, as they were in their way hither. And also in protecting us from 
time to time from armies by land that have come against us from Canada, since the 
beginning of the present war with France. Besides many strange instances of pro- 
tection of particular forts and settlements, shewing a manifest interposition of the 


hand of heaven, to the observation of some of our enemies, and even of the savages. 


And added to these, the late unexpected restoring of the greater part of our many 
captives in Canada, by those that held them prisoners there. It appears to me, that 
God has gone much out of his usual way, in his exercises of mercy, patience and 


long-suffering in these instances. 


~ 
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particular public occasion, have not been in the land, at any 
time within my observation and memory, as on occasion of the 
affair of Cape-Breton. And it is worthy to be remembered, 
that God sent that great storm on the fleet of our enemies 
the last year, that finally dispersed, and utterly confounded ~ 
them, and caused them wholly to give over their designs against 
us, the very night after our day of public fasting and prayer, — 
for our protection and their confusion. 

Thus, although, it be a day of great apostacy and provo- 
cation, yet itis apparently a day of the wonderful works of © 
God ; wonders of power and mercy ; which may well lead 
us to think on those two places of scripture; Psal. cxix. 126. 
It is time for thee, Lord, to work, for they have made void thy 
law. And Psal. Ixxv.1. That thy name is near, thy wondrous 
works declare.—God appears, as it were, loth to destroy us, 
or deal with us according to our iniquities, great and aggra-~ 
vated as they are ; and shews that mercy pleases him. Though 
a corrupt time, it is plain, by experience, that it is a time 
wherein God may be found, and he stands ready to shew mercy 
in answer to prayer. He that has done such great things, — 
and has so wonderfully and speedily answered prayer for tem- 
poral mercies, will much more give the Holy Spirit if we ask — 
him. He marvellously preserves us, and waits to be gracious — 
to us, as though he chose to make us monuments of his grace, 
and not of his vengeance, and waits only to have us open our — 
mouths wide, that he may fill them. 

The late remarkable religious awakenings, in many parts — 
of the christian world, may justly encourage us in prayer for 
the promised glorious and universal outpouring of the Spirit — 
of God. “ About the year 1732 or 1733, God was pleased — 
to pour out his Spirit on the people of Saltizhburg in Germany, 
who were living under popish darkness, in a most uncommon 
manner ; so that above twenty thousand of them, merely by 
reading the Bible, which they made a shift to get in their own 
language, were determined to throw off popery,and embrace the ~ 
reformed religion ; yea, and to become so very zealous for the 
truth and gospel of Jesus Christ, as to be willing to suffer the loss 
of all things in the world, and actually to forsake their houses, 
lands, good and relations, that they might enjoy the pure 
preaching of the gospel ;—with great earnestness, and tears 
in their eyes, beseeching protestant ministers to preach to 
them, in different places where they came, when banished — 
from their own country.” ‘In the year 1734 and 1735, there — 
appeared avery great and general awakening, in the county — 
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of Hampshire, in the province of the Massachusetts-Bay, in 
New England, and also in many parts of Connecticut. Since 
this, there has been a far more extensive awakening of many 
thousands in England, Wales, and Scotland, and almost all 
the British provinces in North America. There has also been 
something remarkable of the same kind, in some places in 
the united Netherlands ; and about two years ago, a very 
great awakening and reformation of many of the Indians, in 
the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania, even among such as never 
embraced christianity before: and within these two years, 
a great awakening in Virginia and Maryland. 

Notwithstanding the great diversity of opinions about the 
issue of some of these awakenings, yet I know of none, who 
have denied that there have been great awakenings of late, 
in these times and places, and that multitudes have been 
brought to more than common concern for their salvation, and for 
atime were made more than ordinarily afraid of sin, and brought 
to reform their former vicious courses, and take much pains 
for their salvation. If I should be of the opinion of those who 
think, that these awakenings and striving of God’s Spirit have 
been generally not well improved, and so, as to most, have 
ended in enthusiasm and delusion; yet, that the Spirit of God 
has been of late so wonderfully striving with such multitudes-— 
in so many different parts of the world, and eyen te this day, 
in one place or other, continues to awaken men—is what I 
should take great encouragement from, that God was about to 
do something more glorious, and would, before he finishes, 
bring things to a greater ripeness, and not finally suffer this 
work of his to be frustrated and rendered abortive by Satan’s 
erafty management. And may we not hope, that these unusual 
commotions are the forerunners of something exceeding glori- 
ous approaching; as the wind, earthquake and fire at Mount 
Sinai, were forerunners of that voice wherein God was in a 
‘More eminent manner? (1 Kings xix. 11, 12.) | 


SECT. VII, 


The Beauty and good Tendency of such Union. 


How condecent, how beautiful, and of good tendency would 
it be, for multitudes of christians, in various parts of the world, 
by explicit agreement, to unite in such prayer as is proposed to 
us. Union is ene of the most amiable things, that pertains to 
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human society; yea, it is one of the most beautiful and happy 
things on earth, which indeed makes earth most like heaven, 
God has made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth; hereby teaching us this moral lesson, 
that it becomes mankind all to be united as one family. And 
this is agreeable to the nature God has given men, disposing 
them to society; and the circumstances in which he has placed 
them, so many ways obliging and necessitating them to it. 


A civil union, or an harmonious agreement among men in the 


management of their’ secular concerns, is amiable; but much 
more a pious union, and sweet agreement in the great business 


for which man was created, even the business of religion ; the: 


jife and soul of which is LovE. Union is spoken of in scripture 
as the peculiar beauty of the church of Christ, Cant. vi. 9. 
My dove, my undefiled ts but one, she as the only one of her 
mother, she is the choice one of her that bare her; the daughters 
saw her and blessed her, yea, the queens and the concubines, and 


they praised her. Psal. cxxii.5. Jerusalem 7s budlded as a city — 


that 7s compact together. Eph. iv.3—6. Endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body, 
and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God, and Father of all, who 
ts above all, and through all, and in you all. Ver. 16. The ‘whole 
body fitly "framed tog zether and compacted, by that which every 
joint supplieth, gccondene to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying 
etself rn love, 

As it is the glory of the church of Christ, that in all her 
members, however dispersed, she is thus one, one holy society, 
one city, one family, one body; so it is very desirable, that 
this union should be manifested, and become visible. It is 
highly desirable, that her distant members should act as one, in 
those things that concern the common interest of the whole 
body, and in those duties and exercises wherein they have to 
do with their common Lord and Head, as seeking of him the 
common prosperity. As it becomes all the members of a parti- 


cular family, who are strictly united, and have in so many — 


respects one common interest, to unite in prayer to God for the 
things they need; and as it becomes a nation, at certain sea-~ 
sons, visibly to unite in prayer for those public mercies that 
concern the interest of the whole nation: so, it becomes the 
church of Christ—which is one holy nation, a peculiar people, 
one heavenly family, more strictly united, in many respects, 
and haying infinitely greater interests that are common to the 
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whole, than any other society---visibly to unite, and expressly 
to agree together in prayer to God for the common prosperity ; 
and above all, that common prosperity and advancement, so 
unspeakably great and glorious, which God hath so abundantly 
promised to fulfil in the latter days. 

It becomes christians, with whose character a narrow 
selfish spirit, above all others, disagrees, to be much in prayer 
for that public mercy, wherein consists the welfare and happi- 
ness of the whole body of Christ, of which they are members, 
and the greatest good of mankind. And union or agreement 
in prayer is especially becoming, when christians pray for that 
mercy, which above all other things concerns them unitedly, 
and tends to the relief, prosperity and glory of the whole body, 
as well as of each individual member. 

Such an union in prayer for the general out-pouring of 
the Spirit of God, would not only be beautiful, but profitable 
too. It would tend very much to promote union and charity 
between distant members of the church of Christ, to promote 
public spirit, love to the church of God, and concern for the 
interest of Sion; as well as be an amiable exercise and mani- 
festation of such a spirit. Union in religious duties, especially 
in the duty of prayer, in praying one with and for another, and 
jointly for their common welfare, above almost all other things, 
tends to promote mutual affection and endearment. And if 
ministers and people should, by particular agreement and joint 
resolution, set themselves, in a solemn and extraordinary man- 
ner, from time to time, to pray for the revival of religion in 
the world, it would naturally tend more to awaken in them a 
concern about things of this nature, and more of a desire after 
sucha mercy. Jt would engage them to more attention to such 
an affair, make them more inquisitive about it, more ready to 
use endeavours to promote what they, with so many others, 
spend so much time in praying for. It would make them more 
ready to rejoice, and praise God, when they see, or hear of any 
thing of that nature or tendency. And, in a particular man- 
ner, it would naturally tend to engage ministers—the business 
of whose lives it should be, to seek the welfare of the church 
of Christ, and the advancement of his kingdom—to greater 
diligence and earnestness in their work; and it would havea 
tendency to the spiritual profit and advantage of each particular 
person. For persons to be thus engaged in extraordinary 
prayer for the revival and flourishing state of religion in the 
world, will naturally lead each one to refiect on Armself, and 
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consider how religion flourishes in his own heart, and how far 
his example contributes to that for which he is praying. 

On the whole there is great and particular encowragement 
given in the word of God, to express union and agreement in 
prayer. Daniel, when he had a great thing to request of God, 
viz. That he by his Holy Spirit would miraculously reveal to 
him a great secret, which none of the wise men, astrologers, 
magicians, or soothsayers of Babylon could find out, he goes to 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, his companions, and they 
agree togeiher, that they will unitedly desire mercies of the God 
of heaven, concerning this secret; and their joint request was 
soon granted. God put great honour upon them, above all the 
wise men of Babylon, not only to their great joy, but also to the 
admiration and astonishment of Nebuchadnezzar; insomuch, 
that the great and haughty monarch, as we are told, fell upon 
his face and worshipped Daniel, and owned that his God was of 
a truth, A God of gods, and he greatly promoted Daniel, and 
his praying companions in the province of Babylon. Esther, 
when she had a yet more important request to make, for the 
saving of the church of God, and whole Jewish nation, dispers- 
ed through the empire of Persia, when on the brink of ruin, 
sends to all the Jews in the city Shushan, to pray and fast with 
her and her maidens; and their wnzted prayers prevail; so that 
the event was wonderful. Instead of the intended destruction 
of the Jews, their enemies are destroyed every where, and they 
are defended, honoured and promoted ; their sorrow and distress 
is turned into great gladness, feasting, triumph, and mutual 
joyful congratulations. 

The encouragement to explicit agreement in prayer is 
great from such instances as these; but it is yet greater from 
those wonderful words of our blessed Redeemer, Matth. xviii. 
19. I say unto you, that if any two of you shall agree on earth, 
touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of my Father which is in heaven. Christ is pleased to give this 
great encouragement to the union of his followers in this ex- 
cellent and holy exercise of seeking and serving God; an holy 
union and communion of his people being that which he great- 
ly desires and delightsin; that which he came into the world 
to bring to pass; that which he especially prayed for with his 
dying breath; (John xvii.) that which he died for; and whieh 
was one chief end of the whole affair of our redemption by 
him; Eph.i. Zn whom we have redemption through lis blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the. riches of his grace, 
wherein he hath abounded towards us in all wisdom and prudence ; 
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having made known to us the mystery of his will, according to his 
; good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself: that in the 

» dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather together in 
_one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are 
on earth, even in him. 


PART III. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


I COME now, as was proposed, in the third place, to answer 
and obviate some objections, which some may be ready to 
make against what has been proposed to us. 


SECT. I. 
Such Agreement superstitious, answered. 


Some may be ready to say, that for christians, in sucha 
“Manner to set apart certain seasons, every week, and every 
_ quarter, to be religiously observed and kept for the purposes, 

proposed, from year to year, would be, in effect, to establish 
certain periodical times of human invention and appointment, 
to be kept holy to God; and so to do the very thing, that has 
ever been objected against, by a very great part of the most 
eminent christians and divines among protestants, as what men 
have no right to do; it being for them td add to God’s institu- 
tions, and introduce their own inventions and establishments 
into the stated worship of God, and lay unwarrantable bonds 
On men’s consciences, and do what naturally tends to super- 
_ Stition. 

To this I would say, there can be no justice in such an 
objection against this proposal, as made to us in the foremen- 
tioned memorial. Indeed, that caution appears in the project 

itself, and in the manner in which it is proposed to us, that 
there is not so much as any colour for the objection. The 
VoL. 1, am 
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acaba those things to be praeth in it, which ave indeed 
been objected against by many eminent christians and divines 
among Protestants, as entangling men’s conscienées, and 
adding to divine institutions, &c.—Here is no pretence of 
establishing any thing by authority ; no appearance of any 
claim of power in the proposers, or right to have any regard 
paid to their determinations or proposals, by virtue of any 
deference due to them, in any respect. So far from that, they — 
expressly propose what they have thought of to others, for their 
amendments and improvements, declaring that they choose — 
rather to receive and spread the directions and eopaens of 
others, than to be the first authors of any. : a, 

No times, not sanctified by God’s own ‘institation, are pro- 
posed to be observed more than others, under any notion of 
such times being, in any respect more holy, or more honour- 
able, or worthy of any preference, or distinguishing regard; 
either as being sanctified, or made honourable, by authority, ; 
or by any great events of divine providence, or any relation — 
to any holy persons or things ; but only as circumstantially con-_ 
venient, helpful to memory, especially free from worldly busi- 
ness, near to the times of the administration of public ordinances, — 
&c. None attempts to lay any bonds on others, with respect 
to this matter ; or to desire that they should lay any bonds on 
themselves ; or look on themselves as under any obligations, — 
either by power or promise ; or so much as come into any ab- 
solute determination in their own minds, to set apart any 
stated days from secular affairs ; or even to fix on any part of 
such days, without liberty to alter circumstances, as shall be — 
found expedient; and also liberty left to a future alteration — 
of judgment, as to expediency, on future trial and considera- — 
tion, All that is proposed is, that such as fall in with what 
is prosposed in their judgments and inclinations, while they do — 
so should strengthen, assist and encourage their brethren that — 
are of the same mind, by visibly consenting and joining with | 
them in the affair. Is here any thing like making laws in mat- 
ters of conscience and religion, or adding inen’s institutions to 
God’s; or any shew of imposition, or superstitious esteeming 
and preferring one day above another, or any possible ground 
of entanglement of any one’s conscience? . 

For men to go about by daw to establish and limit circum-_ 
stances of worship, not established or limited by any law of 
God, such as precise time, place, and order, may be in many 
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respects of dangerous tendency. But surely it cannot be un- 
lawful or improper, for christians to come into some agreement, 
_with regard to these circumstances : for it is impossible to carry 
on apy social worship without it. There is no institution of 
scripture requiring any people to meet together to worship 
God in such a spot of ground, or at such an hour of the day ;_ 
but yet these must be determined by agreement; or else there 
_will be no social worship, in any place, or any hour. So we 
are not determined by institution, what the precise order of 
the different parts of worship shall be; what shall precede, 
and what shall follow; whether praying or singing shall be first, 
and what shall be next, and what shall conclude: but yet some 
order must be agreed on, by the congregation that unite in 
worship ; otherwise they cannot jointly carry on divine warship, 
in any way of method at all. If a congregation of christians 
agree to begin their public worship with prayer, next to sing, 
then to attend on the preaching of the word, and to conclude 
with prayer ; and do by consent carry on their worship in this 
order from year to year; though this order is not appointed in 
scripture, none will callit superstztion. Andif a great number 
_ of congregations, through a whole land, or more lands than 
- one, do by common consent, keep the same method of public 
_ worship; none will pretend to find fault with it. But yet for 
any to go about to bind all to such a method, would be usurpa- 
| 
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tion and imposition. And if sucha precise order should be re- 
garded as sacred, as though no other could be acceptable ta 
God, this would be superstition. If a particular number of 
christians shall agree, that besides the stated public worship 
of the sabbath, they will, when their circumstances allow, 
_ meet together, to carry on some religions exercises, on a sabbath- 
day night, for their mutual edification ; or if several societies 
agree to meet together in different places at that time; this is 
no superstition ; though there be no institution for it. If peo- 
ple in different congregations, voluntarily agree to take turns 
to meet together in the house of God, to worship him and hear 

a public lecture, once a month, or ance in six weeks ; it is not 
unlawful; though there be no institution for it; but yet, ta 
do this as a thing sacred, indispensible, and binding on man’s 
consciences, would be superstition. If christians of several 
neighbouring congregations, instead of a lecture, agree on 
some special occasion to keep a circular fast, each congregation 
taking its turn in a certain time and order, fixed on by con- 
sent ; or if, instead of keeping fast by turns, on different days, 
one on one week and one on anather, they shallallagree to keep 
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a fast on the same day, and to do this either once or frequ ue 
according as they shall judge their own circumstance 
dispensations of the divine providence, or the importance f 
the mercy they seek, require ; is there we more i on 
in this ? oa 2 aa 
SECT. Bre aa 

That such Agreement is whimsical and pharisaical, answered, 

Some may be ready to say, there seems to be somet 
whimsical in its being insisted on that God’s people i in diffe 
places should put up their prayers for this mercy at the sa 
time ; as though their prayers would be more forcible on 
account; and as if God would not be so likely to hear pra, 
offered up by many, though they happened not to pray at th 
same time, as he would if he heard them all at the same mo- 
ment. 

To this I would say, if such an objection be made, i it 
be through misunderstanding. It is not signified or im 
in any thing said in the proposal, or in any arguments made 
of to enforce it, that I have seen, that the prayers of a great 
number in different places, will be more ‘forcible, merely be ong 
cause of that circumstance, of their being put up at the sa e 
time. It is indeed supposed, that it will be very e n' 
that certain times for united prayer should be agreed on: 
it may be, without implying the thing supposed a 1 the: objec- 
tion, on the following accounts. 

"1. This seems to be a proper expedient for prom ti 
maintaining an wnion among christians of distant he ag n 
extraordinary prayer for such a mercy. It appears, from wha} 
was before observed, that there ought to be extraord 
prayers among christians for this mercy 5 and that it is it, 
God’s people should agree and unite in it. Though there i 
no reason to suppose ‘that ” prayers will be more prevale 
merely’ from the circumstance, that different persons pi 
exactly at the same time; yet ‘there will be more reason to — 
hope, that prayers for such mercy will be prevalent, when God’s — 
people are very much tn prayer for it, and when many of them 
are unzted in it. ‘If therefore agreeing on certain times for 
united and extraordinary prayer, be a likely means to promote 
an union of many in extraordinary prayer, then there is more — 
reaspn to ney that therew ill be prevalent prayer for such 2 4 
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mercy, on occasion of certain times for extraordinary prayer 
being agreed on. But that agreeing on certain times for united 
extraordinary prayer, is a likely and proper means to promote 
and maintain such prayer, I think will be easily evident to any 
one that considers the matter. If there should be only a loose 
agreement or consent to it as a duty, ora thing fit and proper, 
that christians should be much in prayer for the revival of re- 
ligion, and much more in it than they used to be, without 
agreeing on particular times, how liable would such a lax 
agreement be to be soon forgotten, and that extraordinary 
prayerfulness, which is fixed to no certain times, to be totally 
neglected? To be sure, distant parts of the church of Christ 
could have no confidence in one another, that this would not be 
the case. If these ministers in Scotland, for instance, instead of 
the proposal they have made, had sent abroad only a general 
proposal, that God’s people should, for the time to come, be 
much in more prayer for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
than had been common among christians heretofore ; and they 
should hear their proposals were generaily allowed to be good ; 
and that ministers and people, in one place and another, owned 
that it was a very proper thing; could they, from this only, 
‘have the like grounds of dependence, that God’s people, in 
various parts of the christian world, would indeed hence-for- 
ward act unitedly, in maintaining extraordinary prayer for this 
mercy? and how much more promising would it be, if they 
should not only hear, that that the duty in general was ap- 
proved of but also that particular times were actually fixed 
on for the purpose, and an agreement and joint resolution was 
come into,’ that they would, unless extraordinarily hindered, 
set apart such particular seasons to be spent in this duty, from 
time to time, maintaining this practice for a certain number of 
Bee? | 
‘ 2. For God’s people in distant places to agree on certain 
times for extraordinary prayer, wherein they will unitedly put 
up their requests to God, is a means fit and proper to be used, 
in order to the viszbility of their union in such prayer. Union 
among God’s people in prayer is truly beautiful, as before 
shewn ; it is beautiful in the eyes of Christ, and it is justly beau- 
tiful and amiable in the eyes of christians. And if so, then 
it must needs be desirable to christians that such union should 
be visible. If it would be a lovely sight in the eyes of the 
church of Christ, and much to their comfort, to behold various. _ 
and different parts of the church united in extraordinary prayer 
for the general outpouring of the Spirit, then it must be de- 
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sirable to them that such an union should be visible, that they — 
may behold it. But the agreement and union of a oie 
in their worship becomes visible, by an agreement in 
external visible circumstances. Worship wtself becomes visi- 
ble worship, by something external and visible belonging to — 
the worship, and no other way : therefore, union and agree- 
ment of many in worship becomes visible no other way, but — 
by union and agreement in the external and visible acts and — 
circumstances of the worship. Such union and agreement be-— 
comes visible, particularly by an agreement in those two visible 
circumstances, time and place. When a number of Christians ~ 
live near together, and their number and situation is conve- — 
nient, and they have a desire visibly to unite in any acts of © 
worship, they are wont to make. their union and agreement 
visible by an union in both these circumstances. -But when a 7 
much greater number of christians, dwelling in distant places 
so that they cannot unite by worshipping in the same place, 
yet desire a visible union in some extraordinary worship ; : they 
are wont to make their union and agreement visible, by agree- . 
ing only i in the former of those circumstances, viz. that of time. 
This is common in the appointment of public fasts and thanks-— 
givings; the same day is appointed, for the performance 4 
that extraordinary worship, as a visible note of union. — Tod 
this common sense leads christians in all countries. And the 
wisdom of God seems to dictate the same thing in appointing — 
tbat his people, in their stated and ordinary public worship every 
week, should manifest this union and communion one with 
another, as one holy society ; by offering up their worship | 
onthe same day ; for the greater glory of their common Lord, ~ 
and the greater eificanan and comfort of the whole body. 2% 
If any yet find fault with the proposal of certain times 
to be agreed on by God’s people in different places, in the 
manner set forth in the memorzal, I would ask, Whether they 
object against any such thing, as a visible agreement of God’s- 
people, in different parts of the world, in extraordinary prayer, — 
for the coming of Christ’s kingdom? Whether such a thing, 
being visible, would not be much for the public honour of — 
God’s name? And whether it would not tend ta christians’ 
assistance, and encouragement in the duty, and also to their — 
mutual comfort, by a manifestation of that union which is — 
amiable to Christ and christians, and to promote a christian — 
union among professing christians in general? And whether — 
we have not reason to think, from the word of God, that before — 
that creat revival of religion foretold is accomplished, there 
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will be a visible union of the people of God, in various parts 
of the world, in extraodinary prayer for this mercy? If these 
_ things are allowed, I would then ask further, whether any 
method can be thought of or devised, whereby an express 
agreement, and visible union of God’s people, in different 
parts of the world, can be maintained, but this, or some other 
equivalent to it? If there be any express agreement about any 
extraordinary prayer at al], it must first be proposed by some, 
and others must fall in, as represented in my text. And if 
extraordinary prayer be agreed on, and maintained by many 
in different places, visibly one to another, then it must beagreed 
withregard to some circumstances, what extraordinary prayer 
shall be kept up; and this must be seen and heard of, from 
one to another. But how shall this be, when zo tzmes are 
agreed upon, and it is never known, by those in different parts 
when, or how often, any others do attend this extraordinary 
prayer? The consequence must necessarily be, that it can 
_ never be known how far, or in what respect others join with 
them in extraordinary prayer, or whether they do it at all; 
and not so much as one circumstance of extraordinary prayer 
will be wiszble; and indeed nothing will be visible about it. 
So that I think any body that well considers the matter, will 
_ see that he who determines to oppose such a method as is pro- 
posed to us in the memorial, and all others equivalent to it, 
_ is, in effect, determined to oppose there ever being any such 
. thing at all, as an agreed and visibly united, extraordinary 
_ prayer, in the church of God, for a general out pouring of the 
_ ‘Spirit. 
3. Though it would not be reasonable to suppose, that 
_ merely such a circumstance, as many people praying at the 
same time, will directly have any prevalence with God; yet 
such a circumstance may reasonably be supposed to have in-~ 
_ fluence on the minds of men. Will any deny, that it has any 
reasonable tendency to encourage, animate, or in any respect 
to help the mind of a christian in serving God in any duty of 
religion, to join with a christian congregation, and to see an 
assembly of his dear brethren around him, at the same time 
engaged with him in the same duty ? Andsupposing one ip this 
assembly of saints is blind, but has ground of satisfaction that 
there is present a multitude of God’s people united with him 
in the same service; willany deny, that his supposing this, 
and being satisfied of it, can have any reasonable influence 
upon his mind, to excite and encourage him, or in any res- 
pect to asssist him, in his worship? The encouragement that 
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one has in worship, by others being united with him,is not mere- 5: 
ly by the external senses, but by the knowledge the mind has 
of that union, or the satisfaction the understanding has that 
others, at that time, have their minds engaged with him in 


the same service; which may be, when those unitedly en- — 


gaged are at a distance one from another, as well as when bl 


are present. If one be present in a worshipping assembly, and 


sees their external behaviour; their wnton with him in wor- 
ship, he does not see; and what he sees, encourages him in 
worship, only as an evidence of that union and concurrence 
which is out of sight, And persons may haye such evidence 
of this, concerning absent worshippers, as may give him satis~ 
faction of their union with him, no less than if they were pre- 
sent. And therefore the consideration of others being at the 
same time engaged with him in worship, though absent, may 
as reasonably animate and encourage him in his worship, as if 
they were present. . 
There is no wisdom in finding fault with human niatate, 
as God has made it. Things that exist now, are in them- 
selves no more important, éhtin the hike things, in time past, 
or in time to come: yet, itis evident, that the consideration 
of things being present, at least in most cases, especially affects 
awe nature. For instance, if a man could be certainly i in- 
formed, that his dear child at a distance, was now under some 
extreme suffering; or, that an absent most dear friend, was 
at this time thinking of him, and in the exercise of great af- 
fection towards him, or in the performance of some great deed 
of friendship ; or, if a pious parent should know that now his — 
child was in the act of some enormous wickedness; or that, 
on the contrary, he was now in some eminent exercise of grace, 
and in the performance of an extraordinary deed of virtue 
and piety ; would not those things be more affecting to human 
nature, for being considered as things at the present time, 
than if considered as at some distance of time, either past or 
future? Hundreds of other instances might be mentioned 
wherein it is no less plain, that the consideration of the present _ 
existence of things, gives them advantage to affect the minds 
of men. Yea, it is ‘undoubtedly so with things. in general, 
that take any hold at all of our affections, and ‘tevemnds which 
we are not indifferent. And if the mind of a particular 
child of God is disposed to be affected by the consideration 
of the religion of other saints, and of their union and con- 
currence with him in any particular duty or act of religion, 
I can see no reason why the human mind should not be more 
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moved by the object of its affection, when considered as pre- 
sent, as well in this case, as in any other case : yea, I think, 
we may on good grounds determine there is none. 

Nor may we look upon it as an instance of the peculiar 
weakness of human nature, that men are more affected with 
things considered as present, than those that are distant: but 
it seems to be a thing common to finite minds, and so to all 
created intelligent beings. Thus, the angels in heaven have 
peculiar joy, on occasion of the conversion of a sinner, when 
recent, beyond what they have in that which has been long 
past. If any therefore shall call it silly and whimsical in any, 
to value and regard such a circumstance, in ‘things of religion, 
as their existing at the present time,so as to be the more affect- 
ed with them for that; they must cal] the host of angels in 
heaven a parcel of silly and whimsical beings. 

TI remember, the spectator (whom none will call a whim- 
sical author) somewhere speaking of difierent ways of dear 
friends mutually expressing their affection, and maintaining 
a kind of intercourse, in absence one from another, men- 
tions such an instance as this, with much approbation, viz. 
That two friends, who were greatly endeared one to another, 
when about to part, and to be for a considerable time neces- 
sarily absent, that they might have the comfort of the enjoy- 
ment of daily mutual expressions of friendship in their ab- 
sence ; agreed that they would, every day, precisely at such 
an hour, retire from all company and business, to pray for one 
another. Which agreement they so valued and so strictly ob- 
served, that when the hour came, scarce any thing would hinder 
them. And rather than miss this opportunity,they would suddenly 
break off conversation, and abruptly leave company they were 
engaged with.—If this be a desirable way of intercourse of 
particular friends, is it not a desirable and amiable way of 
maintaining intercourse and fellowship between brethren in 
Christ Jesus, and the various members of the holy family of 
God, in different parts of the world, to come into an agree- 
ment,’ that they will set apart certain times, which they will 
spend with one accord, in extraordinary prayer to their hea- 
venly Father, for the advancement of the kingdom, and the 
glory of their common dear Lord and Saviour, and for each 
other’s prosperity and happiness, and the greatest good of all 
their fellow creatures through the world ? 

_ Some perhaps may suppose, that it looks too much like 
Voir. 3Q 
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Pharisaism, when persons engage in any such extraordinary 


religious exercises, beyond what is appointed by express insti-. 


tution, for them thus designedly to make it manifest abroad in 
the world, and so openly to distinguish themselves from others. 
But all open engagement in extraordinary exercises of religion, 
not expressly enjoined by institution, is not Pharisaism, nor 
has ever been so reputed in the christian church. As when a 
particular church or congregation of christians agree together 
to keep a day of fasting and prayer, on some special occasion ; 
or when public days of fasting and thanksgiving are kept, 
throughout a christian province or country : and though it be 
ordinarily the manner for the civil magistrate to lead in setting 
apart such days; yet that alters not the case: if it be Phari- 
saism in the society openly to agree in such extraordinary 
exercises of religion, it is not less Pharisaism, for the heads of 
the society leading in the affair. And if the civil magistrate 
was not of the society of christians, nor concerned himself in 
their affairs; yet this would not render it the less suitable for 
christians, om proper occasions, jointly, and visibly one to ano- 
ther, to engage in such extraordinary exercises of religion, and 
to keep days of fasting and thanksgiving by agreement. 

It cannot be objected against what is proposed i in the me- 


morial, that it would look like affecting singularity, and open. 


coe from others in extraordinary religion, like the Pha- 
risees of old: because it is evident, the very design of the 
memorial, is not to promote singularity and distinction, but as 
much as possible to avoid and prevent it. The end of the 
memorial is not to limit the thing proposed, that it may be 
practised only by a few, in distinction from the generality ; but 
on the contrary to make it as general among professing christi- 
ans as possible. Some had ‘complied with the extraordinary 
duty proposed, and therein had been distinguished from 
others, for two years, before the memorial was published; and 
they were more distinguished than they desired ; and there- 
fore sent abroad this memorial, that the practice might be 
more spread, and become more general, that they might be less. 
distinguished. What they evidently seek, is to bring to pass as 
general a compliance as possible of christians of all denomina- 


tions, intreating, that the destre of concurrence and assistance, . 


contained in the memorial, may by no means be understood, as 


restricting to any particular denomination or party; or those who, 


are of such or such opinions about any former instances of re- 
markable religious concern; but to be extended to all, who shall 
vouchsafe any attention to the proposal, and have at “heart the. 
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interest of vital christianity, and the power of godliness: and 
who, however differing about other things, are convinced of the 
importance of fervent prayer, to promote that common interest, 
and of scripture persuasives, to promote such prayer. 


SECT. II. 
That such Agreement is premature, answered. 


Another objection, very likely to arise in the minds of 
many against such extraordinary prayer for the speedy coming 
of Christ’s kingdom, is, that we have no reason to expect it, 
till there first come a time of most extreme calamity to the 
church, and a prevalence of her antichristian enemies against 
her; even that which is represented in Rev. xi. by the slaying 
of the witnesses ; but have reason to determine the contrary. 

It is indeed an opinion that seems pretty much to have 
obtained, that before the fulfilment of the promises relating to 
the church’s latter-day glory, there must come a most terrible 
time, a time of extreme suffering, and dreadful persecution 
of the church of Christ; wherein Satan and Antichrist are to 
obtain their greatest victory over her, and she is to be brought | 
lower than ever by her enemies. This opinion has chiefly 
risen from the manner of interpreting and applying the fore- 
mentioned prophecy of the slaying of the witnesses; and must 
needs be a great hindrance, with regard to such an affair as is 
proposed to us in the memorial. If persons expect no other, 
than that the more the glorious times of Christ’s kingdom are 
hastened, the sooner will come this dreadful time, wherein the 
generality of God’s people must suffer so extremely, and the 
church of Christ be almost extinguished, and blotted out from 
under heaven ; how can it be otherwise, than a great damp to 
their hope, their courage and activity, in praying for, and 
reaching after the speedy introduction of those glorious promis- 
ed times? As long as this opinion is retained, it wilt undoubt- 
edly ever have this unhappy influence on the minds of those 
that wish well to Zion. It will tend to damp, and keep down 
joyful expectation in prayer; and even in great measure to 
prevent all earnest, animated and encouraged prayer, in God’s 
people, for this mercy, at any time before it is actually fulfilled. 
For they who proceed on this hypothesis in their prayers, must, 
at the same time that they pray for this glorious day, naturally 
conclude within themselves, that they shall never live to see 
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on earth any dawning of it, but only the dismal time that shall 
precede it; in which the far greater part of God’s people who 
shall live till then, shall die under the extreme cruelties of 
their persecutors. And the more they expect that God will 
answer their prayers, by speedily bringing on the promised 
glorious day, the more must they expect themselves to have a 
share in those dreadful things, that nature shrinks at, and also 
expect to see what a renewed nature dreads; even the pre- 
vailing of God’s enemies, and the almost total extinction of 
true religion in the world. And on this hypothesis, these dis- 
couragements are like to attend the prayers of God’s people, 
till that dismal time be actually come: and when that is come, 
those who had been prophesying and praying in sackcloth, 
shall generally be slain: and after that time is over, then the 
glorious day shall immediately commence. So that this notion 
tends to discourage all earnest prayer in the church of God for 
that glorious coming of Christ’s kingdom, till it be actually 
come; and that isto hinder it’s ever being at.all. 

This opinion being of such hurtful tendency, it isa thou- 
sand pities it should ‘be retained, if truly there be no good 
ground for it. Therefore in answer to this objection, I would, 
with all humility and modesty, examine the foundation of that 
opinion, of such a dreadful time of victory of antichrist over 
the church, yet to be expected: and particularly shall endea- 
vour to shew that the slaying of the witnesses, foretold, Rev. xi. 
7—10, is not an event that remains yet to be fulfilled. — 
To this end, I would propose the sollonne things to con- 
sider om ; 

1, The time wherein the witnesses lie dead in the streets of 
the great city, doubtless, signifies the time wherein the true 
church of Christ is lowest of all, most of all prevailed against 
by antichrist, and nearest to an utter extinction; the time 
wherein there is left the least visibility of the church of Christ 
yet subsisting in the world, least remains of any thing apper- 
taining to true religion, whence a revival of it can be expect- 
ed, and wherein all means of it are most abolished, and the 
state of the church is in all respects farthest from any hopes of 
it’s ever flourishing again. For before this, the witnesses 
prophesy in sackcloth; but now they are dead: before this, 
they were kept low indeed, yet there was life, and power to 
bring plagues on their enemies, and so much of true religion 
left, as to be a continual torment to them. But now their ene- 
mies rejoice and feast, have a general public triumph, as having. 
obtained a full yictory over them. ‘They have now entirely 
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extirpated them, are compleatly delivered from them, and from 
all that might give them any year of being troubled with them 
anymore. This time, wherever it be fixed, doubtless, is the 
time, not only wherein fewest professors of the true religion 
are left inthe world; but a titae wherein the truth shall be 
farthest out of sight, and out of reach, and most forgotten; 
wherein there are left fewest-beams of light, or traces of truth, 
fewest means of information, and opportunities of coming to 
the knowledge of the truth; and soa time of the most bar- 
barous ignorance, most destitute of all history, monuments and 
memory of things appertaining to true religion, or things the 
knowledge of which hath any tendency to bring truth again to 
light; and most destitute of learning, study and enquiry. 
Now, if we consider the present state of mankind, is it 
credible that a time will yet come, exceeding, in these respects, 
all times before the reformation? And that such a time will 
come before the fall of antichrist, unless we set that at a much 
greater distance, than the farthest that any have yet supposed? 
It is next to impossible, that such a change should be brought 
about in so short a time: it cannot be without a miracle. In 
order to it, not only must the popish nations so prevail, as 
utterly to extirpate the Protestant religion through the earth ; 
but must do many other things, far more impossible for them 
to effect, in order to cover the world with so gross and con- 
firmed a darkness, and to bury all light and truth im so deep an 
oblivion, and so far out of all means and hopes of a revival. 
And not only must a vast change be made in the Protestant 
world, but the Popish nations must be strangely metamorphos- 
ed; and they themselves must be terribly persecuted by some 
other power, in order to bring them to such a change: nor 
would persecution without. extirpation be sufficient for it. If 
there should be another universal deluge, it might be sufficient 


to bring things to sucha pass; provided a few ignorant barba- 


rous persons only were preserved in an ark: and it would 
require some catastrophe not much short of this to effect it. 

2. At the reformation, in the days of Luther, Calvin, and 
others their contemporaries, the threatened destruction of anti- 
christ, the dreadful enemy that had long oppressed and worn 
out the saints, was begun. Nor was it a small beginning ; for 
antichrist hath fallen, at least half-way to the ground, from that 
height of power and grandeur he was in before. Then began 
the vials of God’s wrath to be poured out on the throne of the 
beast, to the great shaking of its foundations, and’ diminution of 
its exent; so that the Pope lost near half of his former do- 
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minions : and as to degree of authority and influence over what 
is left, he is not possessed of what he had before. God now 
at length, in answer to the long continued cries of his people, 
awaked as one out of sleep, and began to deliver his church 
from her exceeding low state, under the great oppression of this 
grand enemy, and to restore her from her exile and bondage 
in the spiritual Babylon and Lgypt. It is not agreeable to the 
analogy of God’s dispensations, that after this he should desert 
his people, hide himself from them even more than before, 
Jeave them more than ever in the hands of their enemy ; and 
is it credible that all this advantage of the church against anti- 
christ should be entirely given up and lost, his power and ty- 
ranny be more confirmed, the church more entirely subdued 
than ever before, and further from all help and means of re- 
covery? This is not God’s way of dealing with his people, or 
with their enemies. His work of salvation is perfect: when 
he has begun such a work he will carry it on: when he once 
causes the day of deliverance to dawn to his people, after such 
a long night of dismal darkness, he will not extinguish the 
light, and cause them to return again to midnight darkness. 
When he has begun to enkindle the blessed fire, he will not 
quench the smoaking flax, till he hath brought forth judgment 
unto victory. W hen once the church, after her long and sore 
travail, has brought forth her man ehildh and wrought some 
ddliveranée, her enemies shall never be able to destroy this 
child, though an infant ; but it shall ascend up to heaven, and 
be set on high out of their reach, 

The destruction that God often foretold and threatened to 
ancient Babylon (which is often referred to in the revelation, as 


a great type of the antichristian church) was gradually accom-— 


plished, by various steps at a great distance of time. one 
from another. It was begun in the conquest of Cyrus; and 
was further. accomplished by Darius, about eighteen. years 
after, by a yet greater destruction, wherein it was brought 
much nearer to utter desolation ; but it was about two hundred 
and twenty three years after this, before the ruin of it was per- 
fected, and the prophecies against it fully accomplished, in 
its being made an utter and perpetual desolation, without any 
human inhabitant, becoming the dwelling-place for owls, dra- 
gons, and other doleful creatures, But yet when God had 
once begun to destroy her, he went on till he finished, and 
never suffered her any more to recover and establish her former 


empire. So the restitution of the Jewish church, after the — 


Babylonish captivity, was by various steps; there were several 
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times of return of the Jews from captivity, and several dis- 
tinct decrees of thé Persian emperors, for restoring and re- 
building Jerusalem; and re-establishing the Jewish church and 
state. It was also done in turbulent times; there were great 
interruptions, checks, and violent oppositions, and times where: 
in the enemy did much prevail: But yet when God had once 
begun the work, he also made anend; he never suffered the 
enemies of the Jews to bring Semucdere to such a state of de- 
solation as it had been in before, till the promised restoration 
was complete. Again, the deliverance of God’s church from 
the oppression of dnitochus Epiphanes, (another known type 
of antichrist) was gradual} they were first assisted a little 
by the Maccabees; afterwards, the promised deliverance 
was completed in the recovery of Jerusalem, the restoration 
of the temple, the miserable end of Antiochus, and the con- 
sequent more full deliverance of the whole land. But after 
God once began to appear for the help of his church in that 
instance, though it had seemed dead and past all hope, he 
never suffered Antiochus to prevail to that degree again. The 
utmost strength of this great monarch was used, from time 
to time, in order to it, and his vast empire was engaged against 
a handful that opposed them; yet God never forsook the work 
of his own hands; when he had begun to deliver his people, 
he also made an end. And so Haman, that proud and in- 
veterate enemy of the Jews, who thought to extirpate the 
whole nation, (who also was probably another type of anti- 
christ) when he began to fall before Esther and Mordecai, 
never stayed, till.his ruin and the church’s deliverance were 
complete ; Haman’s wife speaks of itas an argument of his 
approaching inevitable full destruction, that he had begun to 
Sall, Est. vi. 16. 

3. If antichristian tyranny and darkness should hereafter 
so prevail against the protestant church—the true religion 
and every thing appertaining to it —as to bring things to the 
pass forementioned, this would not so properly answer the 
prophecy of slaying the two witnesses ; for doubtless, one rea- 
son why they arecalled two witnesses, is, that the number of wit- 
nesses for the truth, was, (though sufficient yet) very small. 
This was remarkably the case in the dark times of popery ; but 
since the reformation, the number of those appearing on the 
side of true religion, has not been so small. The visible church 
of Christ has been vastly large, in comparison of what it was 
before, The number of Protestants has sometimes been 
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thought nearly equal to that of the papists ; and, doubtless, the 
in of true saints has been far greater than before. 

. It seems to be signified in prophecy, that after the 
cen antichrist should never prevail against the church 
of Christ any more, as he had done before. I cannot but think, 
that whoever reads:and well considers what the learned Mr. 
Lowman has written on the five first vials, (Rev. xvi.) in his 
late exposition on the Revelation, must think it to be very 
manifest, that what is said, (ver. 10.) of the pouring out of the 
fifth vial on the throne of the beast, (for so it is in the original) 
is a prophecy of the reformation. Then the vial of God’s 
wrath was poured out onthe throne of the beast, i. e. accord- 
ing to the language of scripture, on his authority and dominion, 
greatly to weaken and diniinish it, both in extent and degree. 
But when this is represented in the prophecy, then it is added, 
and his kingdom was full of darkness, and they gnawed their 
their tongues for pain. If we consider what is commonly in- 
tended by similar phrases in the scripture, I think we shall 
be naturally, and as it were necessarily, led to understand 
those words thus: Their policy, by which: heretofore they 
have prevailed, shall now fail them; their audhortty shall be 
weakened, their dominion greatly diminished, and all their sxb- 
zilaty shall not avail them to support the throne of the beast, 
_ or even again to extend his authority so far as it had been 

before extended, and to recover what is lost. All their crafty 
devices to this end shall be attended with vexations, torment- 
ing disappointment ; they who have the management of the 
beast’s kingdom, shall henceforward grope as in the dark, and 
stumble, and be confounded in their purposes, plots and en- 
terprizes. Formerly thew policy was greatly successful, as a 
light to guide them to their ends; but now their kingdom shall 
be full of darkness, and their swiedloids shall fail them i in all 
their devices to subdue the church of God. 

The scripture takes notice of the great policy and subtility 
of the powers that support this kingdom, Dan. vil. 8. And be- 
hold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a man. So it is 
said of Antiochus Epiphanes, that great type of antichrist, Dan. 
vill. 23. 4 king of fierce countenance, and understanding dark 
sentences, shall stand up. Ver. 25. And through his policy also, 
shall be cause craft to prosper in his hand. ‘This understanding 
and policy is the light of this kingdom, as: true wisdom is the 
light of the spiritual Jerusalem ; and therefore, when the light 
fails, then may the kingdom of this spiritual Lgypt be said to 
be full of darkness. God henceforward will defend his peo- 
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ple from these mystical Lgyptzans, as he defended Israel of 
old from Pharaoh and his host, when pursuing after them, by 
placing a cloud and darkness in their way, andso not suffering 
them to come nigh. He will protect his church from the men 
of that city that ts sptritually called Sodom as Lot's house, 
wherein were the angels, was defended from the men of Sodom, 
by their being smitten with darkness or blindness, so that they 
wearied themselves to find the door; and as God defended 
the city in which was Elisha, the prophet and witness of the 
Lord, from the Syrians, when they compassed it about with 
horses and chariots, and a great host to apprehend him, by 
smiting them with blindness. The scripture teaches us, that 
God is wont in this way to defend his church and people from 
their crafty and powerful enemies ; Job v.11, &c. To set up 
on high those that be low, that those which mourn may be exalted 
to safety: He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, so that their 
hands cannot perform their enterprize: He taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness, and the counsel of the froward ts carried 
headlong : They meet with darkness in the day-time, and grope 
in the noon-day as in the night ; but he saveth the poor from the 
sword, from thetr mouth, and from the hand of the mighty. (See 
also Psal. xxxv. 4,6.) On account of such defence of God’s 
protestant church, with the disappointment and confusion of 
all the subtie devices, deep-laid schemes, and furious attempts 
of their antichristian enemies, to root them out, while they see 
them still maintaining their ground, in spite of all they do, it 
makes them as it were gnash their teeth, and bite their tongues 
for mere rage and vexation; agreeably to Psal. cxxii. 9, 10. 
His righteousness endureth for ever, his horn shall be exalied 
with honour : The wicked shall sce it and be grieved, and gnash 
with his teeth and melt away: The desire of the wicked shalt 
perish. 

Hitherto this prophecy has been very signally fulfilled ; 
since the reformation, the kingdom of antichrist has been re- 
markably filled with darkness in this respect. Innumerable 
have been the crafty devices, and great attempts of the church 
of Rome, wherein they have exerted their utmost policy and 
power, to recover their lost dominicns, and again to subjugate 
the Protestant nations—the northern heresy, as they call it. 
They have wearied themselves in these endeavours for more 
than two hundred years past; but have hitherto been disap- 
pointed, and have often been strangely confounded. When 
their matters seemed to be brought to a degree of ripeness, 
Vou. 1, 3R 
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and they trumphed as though their point was gained, their joy 
and triumph have suddenly turned into vexation and torment, 
How many have been their politic and powerful attempts against 
the Protestant interest in our nation, in particular? And how 
wonderfully has God disappointed them from time to time! 
And as God has hitherto so remarkably fulfilléd his word in 
defending his Protestant church from antichrist, so I think we 
have ground to trust in him, that he will defend it to the end. 

5. The hypothesis of those who suppose that the slaying 
of the witnesses yet remains to be fulfilled, makes the prophe- 
cies of the Revelation to be inconsistent one with another. Ac- 
cording to their hypothesis, that battle (Rev. xi. 7.) wherein the 
beast makes war with the witnesses, overcomes, and kills them, 
is the last and greatest conflict between antichrist and the 
church of Christ, which is to precede the utter overthrow of 
the antichristian kingdom, And they must suppose so; for 
they suppose that immediately after the sufferings the church 
shall endure in that war, she shall arise, and as it were ascend 
into heaven; i.e. as they interpret it, the church shall be 
directly advanced to her latter-day rest, prosperity and glory. 
And consequently, this conflict must be the same with that 
great battle between antichrist and the church, described chap. 
xvi. 13.to the end, and more largely chap. xix. 11. to the end. 
For that which is described in these places, is most indisputably 
the greatest and last conflict between the church and her anti- 
christian enemies ; on which the utter downfall of antichrist, 
and the church’s advancement to her latter-day glory, shall be 
immediately consequent. And so the earthquake that attends 
the resurrection of the witnesses, chap. xl- 13, must be the 
same with that great earthquake described, chap. xvi. 18, And 
the falling of the tenth part of the city must be the same with 
that terrible and utter destruction of antichrist’s kingdom, chap, 
xvi. 17, to the end. 

But these things cannot be. The battle, chap. xi. 7, can- 
not be the same with that last and great battle between the 
church and antichrist, described, chap. xvi. and xix. For the 
things that are said of one and the other, and their issue, are in 
no wise consistent. In that battle, chap. xi. the church of God 
conflicts with her enemies in sorrow, sackcloth, and blood: 
but in the other the matter is represented exceedingly other- 
wise; the church goes forth to fight with antichrist, not in 


sackeloth and blood, but clothed in white raiment, Christ him- 


self before them, as their captain, going forth in great pomp 
and magnificence, upon a whete horse, and on his head many 
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crowns, and on his vesture, and on his thigh a name written, 
KING OF KINGS AND LoRD OF LoRDs. And the saints who 
follow so glorious a leader to this great battle, follow him on 
white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean, in garments 
of strength, joy, glory and triumph; in the same kind of rai- 
ment, that the saints appear in, when they are represented as 
triumphing with Christ, with palms in their hands, chap. vii. 9. 
And the issue of the latter of these conflicts, is quite the 
reverse of the former. In the battle, chap. xi. 7. The beast 
makes war with the witnesses, and OVERCOMES THEM, AND KILLS 
THEM: the same is foretold, Dan. vii. 21. J beheld, and the 
same horn made war with the saints, and prevailed against them. 
And Rev. xii. 7. dnd it was given unto him to make war with 
the saints, and to overcome them. But in the issue of that last 
and great battle, which the church shall have with her anti- 
christian enemies, the church shall oveRcomME THEM, AND 
KILL THEM ; Rev. xvii. 14. These shall make war with the 
lamb, and the lamb shall overcome them ; for hets Lord of lords, 
and King of kings; and they that are with him, are called and 
chosen and faithful*, 
In the conflict that the beast shall have with the wit- 
nesses, the beast kills them, and their dead bodies lie unburied ; 
as though they were to be meat for the beasts of the earth, 
and fowls of heaven: but in that last battle, it is represented 
that Christ and his church shall slay their enemies, and give 
their dead bodies to be meat for the fowls of heaven. (Chap. xix. 
17, &c.) There is no appearance, in the descriptions given 
of that last great battle, of any advantages gained in it by 
the enemies of the church, before they themselves are over- 
come ; but all appearance of the contrary. The descriptions 
in the xvi and xix. chapters of the Revelation will by means 
allow of such an advantage, as overcoming God’s people, and 
slaying them; their lying dead for some time, and unburied, 
that their dead bodies may be for their enemies to abuse, 
trample on, and make sport with. In chap. xvi. we. read 
of their being gathered together against the church, a mighty 
host, into the place called Armageddon ; and then the first 
thing we hear of, is, the pouring out of the seventh vial of God’s 
wrath, and a voice saying, zt 7s dove. And so in the xix chap, 
we have an account of the beast, and the kings of the earth, 
and their armies, being gathered together to make war against 
him that sat on the horse, and against his army. And then the 


# Compared with Chap. xix. 16, and following verses, aud Chap. xvi. 16, 17. 
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next thing we hear of, is, that the beast is taken, and with him 
the false prophet; and» that these are both cast alive into 
the lake of fire ; and that the remnant of their vast army 
are slain, and all the fowls filled with their flesh. The issue of — 
the conflict of the beast with the witnesses, in the triumph | 

of the church’s enemies over God’s people, looking on them as 

entirely vanquished, and their interest utterly ruined, past — 
all recovery ; they that dwell on the earth shall see the dead — 
bodies of the saints lying in the streets of the great city, and shall 
rejoice over them, and make merry, and send gifts one to another. 


But the issue of that great and last battle is quite the reverse ; 


itis the church’s triumph over her enemies, as being utterly 
and for ever destroyed *. 


* Here if any one shall say, that the ascension of the witnessess into heaven 
in the sight of their enemies, may, as has more generally been supposed, signify 
the church’s last victory and triumph over her antichristian enemies, and final de- 
liverance from them—and yet the battle between antichrist and the witnesses, 
spoken of, Rev. xi. 7. wherein the witnesses are slain, way not be the same with 
that last and greatest battle between antichrist and the church, chap. xvi. and xix. 
which immediately precedes and issues in the church’s final victory and deliver- 
ance==they will say that which the prophecies give no reason, nor allow any room 
to suppose. That last battle between the church and antichrist, wherein Christ 
and his people obtain a compleat victory, is evidently one of the greatest and most 
temarkable events foretold in all the Apocalypse : and there is no one thing, unless 
it be the consummation of all things, in the two last chapters, that is described in sa 
solemn and august a manner. And the description shews that it is an eyent which 
with its circumstances must take up much time. There is vast preparation made for 
it by the church’s enemies : the devils, in order to stir men up, and gather them 
together, to this baitle of that great day of God Almighty, go forth unto the kings of the 
éarth and of the whole world, to propagate various kinds of delusions, far and wide, 
all over the world ; which, undoubtedly, must take up many years time; chap. XVi. 
13, 14, And then great preparation is made in the church of God, to make op- 
Position ; chap. xix.1l—17. Now can any reasonably suppose, in what is repre- 
sented, chap. xi. of a great conflict between antichrist and God’s people—-where- 
in the latter are overcome and slain, lie dead three days (or three years) and a half, 
their enemies triumphing over them; but yet, rising again from the dead in the 
midst of this triumph of their enemies, and ascending into heaven, while the ene- 
mies stand astonished and amazed spectators—that before they ascend they continue 
long to encounter with antichrist ina new conflict? For, is it not plain that herein 
their enemies, after long time to prepare, should engage with them with vastly 
greater preparations, strength and violence than before, and should wage war with 
them with the mightiest army that ever was gathered against the church, and in 
the greatest battle that ever was fought ? 

Besides, the witnesses ascending into heaven in the sight of their enemies, spoken 
of chap. xi. cannot be the same with the church's gaining a glorious ascendant over 
her enemies, in her final victory over antichrist, spoken of chap. xvi. xix. because 
the descriptions of the events by no means answer each other. For, observe, it is 

said, that when the witnesses arose, and slood on their feel, and ascended into heaven, the 
same hour there was a great earthquake ; but this does not seem to answer to what it 
described, chap. xvi. 18. And there were voices, and thunders, and lightnings, and there was © 
a great earthquake, such as was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake 
and so great, lt is said, that, at the time of the first earthquake, (chap. xi. 13.) The 


. 
. 
. 
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Upon the whole, I think there appears to be no reason from 
the prophecy concerning the two witnesses, Rev. xi. to expect 


éenth part of the city fell: but how far does this fall short of what is described, as at- 
tending the great earthquake ? (chap. xv. 19, 20.) And the great city was divided 
into three parts, and the cities of the nations fell ; andgreat Babylon came into remem- 
brance before God, to give unto her the cup of the wine of the fierceness of his wrtith , 
and every island fled away, and the mountains were not found, It is said of the earth- 
quake, chap. xi. And in the earthquake were slain of men seven thousand; but how 
far is this from answering the slaughter described, chap. xix. 17, &c.? For that 
is represented as a general slaughter of the kings, captains, mighty men, horses and 
armies of the earth, and of the whole world; so that all the fowls that fly in the 
midst of heaven, as far as the sun shines, are filled with the flesh of the dead car- 
cases, it being the flesh of all men, both free and bond, both small and great. (compare 
chap. xvi. 14.) Who can think, that this great slaughter, thus represented, should 
in chap. xi. be only called a s/aying seven thousand men ? 

If we read this very eleventh chapter through, we shall see that the falling of 
the éenth part of the city, and the witnesses rising and ascending into heaven, are 
entirely distinct from the final destruction of antichrist, and that advancement of the 
church to her latter-day glory, that is consequent upon it. The judgments here 
spoken of, as executed on God’s enemies, are under another woe ; and the benefits 
bestowed on the church, are under another trumpet. For immediately after the 
account of the rising and ascending of the witnesses, the tenth part of the city 
falling, aud the slaying of the seven thousand men, the affrighting of the rest, and 
their giving glory to the God of heaven, follow these words (ver. 14. 15.) The second 
woe is past ; and behold the third woe cometh quickly. And the seventh angel sound- 
ed ; and there were great voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become 
ihe kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christy and he shall reign for ever and ever. And 
in the following versesy we have an account of the prazses sung to God on this occa- 
sion. And then in that last verse, we have a brief hint of that same earthquake, 
the great hail, and those thunders, lightnings and voices, that we have an account 
of in the latter part of chap. xvi. So that the earthquake mentioned in the last verse 
of chap. xi. is that great earthquake that attends the last great conflict of the church 
and her enemies ; and not that mentioned ver. 15. 

-. The three woes, are the woes of God on antichrist and his subjects ; and 
the last of them evidently signifies the terrible judgments of God on antichrist, 
by which God’s wrath upon him shail be fulfilled in his utter destruction. But the 
calamities on antichrist, attending the rising and ascending of the witnessese=such 
as the falling of the tenth part of the city, and slaying seven thousand men—do not 
belong to this /ast woe, and therefore do not signify the final destruction of anti- 
christ. For the words of ver. 14, will by no means allow of such a supposition ; 
for there, immediately after giving an account of these calamities, it is added, the 
second woe is past ; and behold, the third woe cometh quickly : making a most plain and 
express distinction between the calamities which had already been just mentioned, 
and those which belong to the ¢hird woe, that yet remain to be mentioned. For by 
heing passed, the prophet is to be understood no otherwise, than passed in the de- 
claration and representation ; as much as to say, thus an account has been given 
of the calamities upon antichrist that belong to the second woe; now I proceed 
to give an account of those dispensations of providence that belong to the third and 
Jast woe, which shall prove antichrist’s final destruction, and end in the kingdoms of 
this world becoming the kingdoms of our Lord aad of his Christ. 

What was fulfilled in the reformation, well answers the representation made 
concerning the witnesses. Rev. xi. 11, 12. Of the spirit of life from God entering 
into them, and their standing on their feet, and ascending up to heaven, in the sight of 
their enemies. A little before the reformation, the state of the church of God and of 
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any such general and terrible destruction of the church of Christ, 
befere the utter downfall of antichrist, as some have supposed ; 


true religion, was lowest of all, and nearest to utter extinction. Antichrist had, 
after great and long struggles, prevailed against the Waldenses, Albigenses, and 
Bohemians. The war with the Albigenses seems especially to be intended by the 
war of the beast with the witnesses spoken of ver.7. ‘These witnesses to the truth, 
were the most nomerous and considerable, and were those that most tormented 
the church of Rome. And the war that was maintained against them, was by 
far the greatest that ever antichrist had against any of the professors of the truth, 
before the reformation ; and was properly the war of the beast. It was the Pope 
that proclaimed the war, that raised the soldicrs by his emissaries and priests, 
preaching the cross, gathering innumerable multitudes of pilgrims from all parts of 
Christendom, and raising one Croisade after another, which were conducted and 
managed by the Pope’s legates. Jt was the Pope that paid the soldiers with pardons, 
indulgences, promises of paradise, aud such like trumpery. When antichrist had 
gradually prevailed against these witnesses, with much difficulty and long-continued, 
violent struggling,and after innumerable vexations, disasters and disappointments; the 
church of God, in the time of Luther and other reformers, revives on a sudden, in a 
wonderful manner, when such an event was least expectedy to the surprize and 
amazement of their antichristian enemies, and appears in such strength, that the re- 
formed are able to stand on their own legs, and to withstand all the power and rage 
of the church of Rome. Presently after this revival, the people of God are set on 
high, having the civil magistrate in many countries on their side, and benceforward 
have the power of many potent princes engaged for their protection. And this, in 
sight of their enemies, and greatly to their grief aud yexation ; who, though from 
time to time they exert their utmost, never are abie to prevail against them, any 
more, as they had donein former wars. Oftentimes in scripture, God’s church 
dwelling in safety, out of the reach of their enemies, is represented by their dwelling 
on high, or being set on high, as Psalm \ix. 1. lxix. 29. xci. 14. evil. 4). Prov. xxix. 25. 
Isai. xxxill. 16. The children of Israel, in their deliverance out of Egypt from 
their cruel task-masters, who would fain have brought them into bondage again, 
were said to be carried on cayle's wings, whieh flies away towards heaven ; so that 
the Egyptians could not come at them ; and they were protected by the cloud that 
went with them ; as the witnesses are said to be caught np to heaven ina cloud. 
Compare this with Isai. iv.5. And the Lord will create upon every dwelling-place of 

mount Sion, and upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, aud the shining of a flam- 
ang fire by neght; for upon all the glory shall be a defence., 

I shall not pretend to explain the mystery of the three days and a half of the 
witnesses lying dead, or to determine the precise duration signified by that mysti- 
cal representation. Possibly no particular measure of time may be intended by it ; 
and yet it ‘may not be without significancy *: As no particular namber of persons 
is intended by the ¢wo witnesses, but in general it intends a small, yet a sufficieng 
number—/or less than éeo witnesses was not sufficient—so, perhaps, no particular 
duration of that low state of the church before the reformation, may be intended 


* Mr. LowMans in the preface to his paraphrase on the Revelation, page 8, 
observes as follows: ‘¢ Prophetic numbers do not always express a determinate dura- 
tion, or space of time, any more than they always express a certain number. Pro- 
phecy, I acknowledge, uses numbess sometimes as other expressions, in a figurative 
meaning, as symbols and hierogly phics. Thus the number seven, sometimes does 
not denote the precise number seven: but figuratively denotes perfection, ora full 
and complete number: and the number den, sometimes dves not mean isiecn 5 a= 
in number, but many in general, or a considerable number,” 
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but good reason to determine the contrary, It is true, there is 
abundant evidence in scripture, that there is yet remaining a 


by three days and an half. But in general it may be hereby signified, that this time 
of the triumphing of the wicked, and extremity of God’s church, should be but 
short. Possibly, three days and half may be mentioned, because that is the utmost 
space of time that a dead body can be ordinarily supposed to lie without putrefaction 
signifying that at this time the church should be brought to the very brink of utter 
ruin, yet should be preserved, and made to revive again. And haifa day may be 
mentioned to signify the particular care of Providence in exactly determining this 
time of his church’s extremity. And probably there may be some reference to the 
three times (or three years) and an half of the witnesses prophesying in sackcloth ; 
the more apparently to shew the disproportion between the time of the churcb’s 
welfare, and the time of her enemies victory and triumph. The time of the church’s 
affliction and conflict may be long, and in the issue she may be overcome; “but the 
time of this victory shall be but short in comparison with the other, but as a day to 
a year. She may as it were be killed, and lie dead, till she comes to the very brink of 
utter and hopeless ruin; yet God will! not suffer her to see corruption. But at that 
very time when her enemies expected that she should putrify, she shall rise; and 
be set on high, out of their reach, greatly to their astonishment. 

The grand objection against all this, is, that it is said, The witnesses should pro 
phesy twelve hundred and sixty days clothed in sackcloth; and when they have finished 
their testimony, the beast should make war against them, and kill them, &c. And it 
seems manifest, that after this they are no longer in sackcloth ; for henceforward 
they are in an exalted state in heaven: therefore, seeing the time of their wearing 
sackcloth, is twelve hundred and sixty days, which is the time af the continuance of 
antichrist; hence their being slain and rising again, must be at the conclusion of this 
period, and so at the end of antichtist’s reign. 

In answer to which I would say, that we can justly infer no more from this 
prophecy than this, viz. That the twelve hundred and sixty days is the proper time of 
the church’s trouble and bondage, or being clothed in sackcloth; because itis the 
appointed time of the reign of antichrist. But this does not hinder, but that God, out 
of his great compassion to his church, should ia some respect shorten the days, and 
grant that she should, in some measure, anticipate the appointed great deliverance 
that should be at the end of those days. This he has in fact done at the reformation ; 
whereby the church has had a great degree of restoration granted, from the darkness 
and power of antichrist, before her proper time, which is at the end of the éxeize 
hundred and sixty days. Thus the church of Christ, through the tender mercies of 
her Father and Redeemer, in some respects anticipates her deliverance from her sor- 
rows and sackcloth: as many parts of the church are hereby brought from under the 
dominion of the antichristian powers, into a state of power and liberty; though 
in other respects, the church may be said to continue in sackcloth, and in the wil- 
derness, till the end of the days; many parts of it still remaining under grievous 
persecution, 

What we render, When they shall have finished their testimony, Mr. Lowman, 
(from Mr. Dauguz) renders While they shall perform their testimony : and observes, 
that the original may mean the ‘ime of their testimony, 2s well as the end of it.— 
I might here observe, that we have other instances of God shortening the days of his 
church’s captivity and bondage, either at the beginning or end, very parallel with 
what has been now supposed in the case of the witnesses. Thus the proper time of 
predicted bondage to the posterity of Abraham in Egypt, was four hundred years ; 
Gen. xv. 13. But yet God in mercy deferred the beginning of their bondage ; 
whereby the time was much shortened. So the time’wherein it was foretald, that 
the whole Jand of Israel should be @ desolation and an astonishment, and the land should 
exjoy her sabbaths, by the Babylonish captivity, was seventy years ; Jer. xxv. 11, 12.) 
and these seveuty years are dated (2 Ghron, xxxvi. 20, 21.) from Sedekiah’s captivi- 
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mighty conflict between the church and her enemies—the 
most violent struggle of Sa/an and his adherents in opposition 
to true religion, and the most general commotion that ever was 
in the world, since the foundation of it to that time—and many 
particular christians may suffer hard things in this conflict. 
But in the general, Satan and Antichrist shall not get the victo- 
ry, nor greatly prevail; on the contrary, they shall be entirely 
conquered, and utterly overthrown, in this great battle. So 
that I hope this prophecy of the slaying of the witnesses, will 
not stand in the way of a compliance with the proposal made 


to us in the memorial, as a prevalent objection and dis~ 
couragement, 


SECT. IV. 


That the fall of Antichrist is at a great distance, answered. 


| 
: 
: 
| 
| 
; 


A late very learned and ingenious expositor of the Revela- 
tion, Mr. Lowman, sets the fall of antichrist, and consequently 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom, at a great distance ; supposing 
that the twelve hundred and sixty years of antichrist’s reign 
did not begin till the year seven hundred and fifty-six; and 
consequently, that it will not end till after the year two thou- 
sand; and this opinion he confirms by a great variety of 
arguments. 

If this objection be allowed to be valid, and that which 
ought to determine persons in an aflair of this nature, in con- 
nection with the duty before proved, then the following things 
must be supposed; viz. That it is the will of God his people 
be much in prayer for this event; and particularly, that a little 
before its accomplishment his people be earnestly seeking, and 
importunately crying to God for it; but yet that it was “God's 
design, before this time of extraordinar y prayer and importu- 
nity, his church should understand precisely when the appoint- 
ed time should be; and that accordingly he has now actually 


a 


ty; and yet, from that captivity to Cyrus’s decree, was but fifty-two years ; though 
it was indeed seventy years before the more full restoration of the Jewish church and 
state by Darius’s decree, Ezra vi. So the proper time of the oppression and bondage 
of the Jewish church under Antiochus Epiphanes, wherein both ihe sanctuary and host 
should be trodden under foot by him, was two thousand three hundred days ; Dan. viii. 
13,14. The time from Antiochus’s taking Jerusalem, and polluting the sanctuary, 
to his death, seems to have been about so long. But God shortened the days, by 
granting remarkable help to his people by means of the Maccabees, before that time. 


Yea, the temple and sanctuary were restored, and the altar rebuilt, and dedicated, 
before that period. 
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brought the fixed time to light, by means of Mr. Lowman. 
But is it reasonable to suppose, that this should be God’s 
manner of dealing with his church; first to make known to 
them the precise time which he has unalterably fixed for shew. 
ing this mercy to Zion, and then make it the duty of his 
church, in an extraordinary manner, to be by prayer enquiring 

of him concerning it, and saying, How long, Lord! that he 
would come quickly, hide himself no longer, have mercy upon 

ton, awake as one out of sleep, openly manifest himself, and 

make bare his holy arm for the salvation of his people? That 

they who make mention of the Lord should not keep silence, nor 
gwe him any rest, till he establish, and make Jerusalem a praise 
an the earth? And that the church should then say to Christ, 

Make haste, my beloved, and be thou like a roe or a young hart 

on the mountain of ‘spices ? 

It may be many ways for the comfort and benefit of God’s 
church in her afflicted state, to know that the reign of antichrist 
is to be no more than one thousand two hundred and sixty 
years; and some things in general may be argued concerning 
the approach of it, when it is near: as the Jews could argue 
the approach of Christ’s first coming, from Daniel’s prophecy 
of the seventy weeks, though they knew not precisely when 


- that seventy weeks would end. But it is not reasonable to 


expect that God should make known to us beforehand, 
the precise time of Christ’s coming in his kingdom. The dis- 
ciples desired to know this, and manifested their desire to their 
Lord; but he told them plainly, that zt was not for them to 
know the times and seasons, which the Father hath put in his own 
power ; (Acts.i. 6.7.) and there is no reason to think that it is 
any more for us than for them; or for Christ’s disciples in these 
days any more than for his apostles in those days. God makes 
it the duty of his church to be importunately praying for it, 
and praying that it may come speedily; and not only to be 
praying for it, but to be seeking for it, in the use of proper 
means; endeavouring that religion may now revive every. 
where, and Saéan’s kingdom be overthrown; and always to 
be waiting for it, being ina constant preparation for it, as ser. 
vants that wait for the coming of their Lord, or virgins for 
the coming of the bridegroom, not knowing at what hour he 
will come. But God’s making known beforehand the precise 
time of his coming, does not well] consist with these things, 

It is the revealed will of God, that he should be enquired 
of by his people, by extraordinary prayer, concerning this 

Vou, I. 35 
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great mercy, to do it for them, before it be fulfilled. And if 
any suppose, that it is now found out precisely when the time 
is tobe, and (the time being at a considerable distance) that 
now is not a proper season to begin this extraordifiary prayer, 

I would, on this supposition, ask, When we shall begin? How 
long before the fixed and known time of the bestowment of 
this mercy comes, shall we begin tocry earnestly to God that 
this mercy may come, and that Christ would make haste and 
be like a roe, &c.? For us to delay, supposing that we know 
the time to be far off, is not agreeable to the language of God’s 
people in my text, Come let us g0 SPEEDILY, and pray before the 
Lord, and seek the Lord of hosts. 

I acknowledge that Mr. Lowman’s Exposition of the 
Revelation, is, on many accounts, excellently written, giving 
great light into some parts of that prophecy ; and especially his 
interpretation of the five first vials; yet his opinion with 
respect to the ézme, times, and half a time of antichrist’s reign, 
is the less to be regarded, because it is expressly declared it 
should be sealed up and hid, and not known till the time of the 
end of this period. Daniel, in the last chapter of his prophecy, 
gives us an account, how the angel told him of a future time of 
great trouble and affliction to the church of God, and then 
said to him, ver. 4. But thou, O Daniel, suuT UP THE woRDs, 
AND SEAL THE BOOK, EVEN TO THE TIME OF THE END. 
And then the prophet proceeds to give an account of a vision 
he had of one earnestly enquiring of the angel of the Lord — 
how long it would be to the end of this remarkable time of the 
church’s trouble, saying, How long shall zt be to the end of { 
these wonders? ver. 5, 6. The answer was, that et should be for 
a time, times and an half, and that when so long a time was 
past, then this wonderful affliction and scattering of the holy 
people should be finished, ver.’7. But then Danze/ tells us, in 
the next verse, that he heard, but he understood not, and said, 
O, my Lord, what shall be the end of these things? He did not 
understand that general and mystical answer, that those things 
should have an end at the end of “a time, times and an half ;” 
he did not know by it, when this period would have an end: 
and therefore he enquires more particularly what the time of 
the end was. But the angel replies, ver.9. Go thy way, 
Daniel, the-mords are closed and sealed up, till the time of the 
end. 1 do not know what could have been more express. The — 
angel gently rebukes this over inquisitiveness of Daniel, very 
much as Christ did a like inquisitiveness of the disciples con- 

cerning the same matter, when he said to them, J¢ zs not for 
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you to know the times and seasons, that the Father kath put in his 
own power. 

I think there can be no doubt but that this space of the 
church’s great trouble, about the end of which Daniel enquires, 
is the same with what is spoken of, chap. vii. 25. and Rey. xii. 
14, as the time of antichrist’s reign, and the church’s being in 
the wilderness; and not merely the time of the church’s trou- 
bles by Antiochus Epiphanes. But we see, when Daniel has a 
mind to know particularly when this time would come to an 
end, he is bid to go away, and rest contented in ignorance of 
this matter: for, says the man clothed in linen, THE woRDs 
ARE CLOSED UP, AND SEALED, TILL THE TIME OF THE END. 
That is, very plainly, the matter that you enquire about, shall 
not be known, but kept a great secret, till the time of the end 
actually comes, and all attempts to find it out before shall be in 
vain. And therefore when a particular divine appears, who 
thinks he has found it out, and has unsealed this matter, we 
may well think he is mistaken *. 

Though it is not for us to know the precise time of the 
fall of antichrist, yet I humbly conceive that we have no rea- 
son to suppose the event principally intended in the prophecies 
of antichrist’s destruction to be at so great a distance, as Mr. 
Lowman places it; but have reason to think it to be much 
nearer. Not that I would set up myself as a person of equal 
judgment with Mr. Lowman in matters of this nature. As he 


' differs from most other approved expositors of the Apocalypse, 


in this matter; so I hope it will not appear vanity and presump~ 
tion in me to differ from this particular expositor, and to agree 


* Mr. Lowmam’s own words in his preface, p. 24, 25. are here worthy to be 
repeated: ‘It will (says he) ever be a point of wisdom, not to be over busy, or 
ever confident in any thing, especially in fixing periods of time, or determining sea- 
sons; which it may be are not to be determined, it may be are not fit to be known. 
Itis a maxim, of greater wisdom than is usually thought, Seek not to know what should 
not be revealed. Such are many future events. The precise time of our Saviour’s 
coming to judgment, was not revealed, because not fit to be revealed. The uncer- 
tainty of his appearance was of greater service to preserve a care of religion, than 
the revelation of it would have been: for the uncertainty itself gives many useful 
exhortations; W aich, for ye know not what hour the Son of man cometh. Suppose then 
some of the events described in this prophecy should be of doubtful application, sup- 
pose the precise time of the downfall of the beast, the slaying and resurrection of 
the witnesses, and the beginning of the thousand years happy state of the churchy 
should not be so determined, but it would admit of different calculations; may it 
not be wise, and therefore fit, it should be so? The certainty of those events in a 
proper time, though that time should not be precisely determined, wil! answer the 
greater ends of useful instruction. And if the revelation should go no further than 
this, it would yet be a revelation, of great benefit and advantage; as the certainty of 
the day of judgment in its proper time surely is, though of that day and hour knoweth 
no man.” 


a oe 
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with the greater number. And since his opinion stands so 
much in the way of that great and important affair, to promote 
which is the very end of this whole discourse, I hope it will not 
look as though I affected to appear considerable among the 
interpreters of prophecy, and as a person of skill in these 
mysterious matters, when I offer some reasons against Mr. 
Lowman’s opinion. It is surely great pity, that it should be 
received as a thing clear and abundantly confirmed, that 
the glorious day of antichrist’s fall is at so great a distance 
so directly tending to discourage all earnest endeavours after 
its speedy accomplishment (unless there be good and plain 
ground for it. I would therefore offer some things to conside- 
ration, which J think may justly make us look upon the opinion 
of this learned interpreter, not so indubitable, as to hinder 
our praying and hoping for its being fulfilled much sooner. “~ 

The period of antichrist’s reign, as this author has fixed 
it, seems to be the main point insisted on in his éxposition 
of the revelation; which he supposes a great many things 
in the scheme of prophecies delivered in that book concur to 
establish. But there are several things in that scheme which 
appear to me justly liable to exception. 

Whereas it is represented, Rev. xvii. 10, 11. that there 
are ‘seven different successive l:eads of the beast; that five 
were past, and another was to come, and to continue a short 
space, that might on some accounts be reckoned a seventh ; 
and that antichrist was to follow next after this, as the eight ; 
but yet the foregoing not being properly one of the heads of 
the beast, he was properly the seventh. Mr. Lowman does 
not think with others, that by the seventh that was to con- 
tinue ashort space, which would not be properly one of the 
heads of the beast, is meant Constantine, and the other chris- 
tian emperors ; for he thinks they are reckoned as properly be- 
longing to the sixth head of the beast but that hereby is intend- 
ed the government of Rome under the Gothic princes, and the 
exarchate of Ravenna, after the imperial form of government 
in Rome ceased in Augustulus, till the Pope was invested with 
his temporal dominion, called St. Peter’s patrimony by Pepin 
king of France, in the year 756. And he supposes, that the 
wounding of one of the heads of the beast with a sword of death, 
ch. xiii, 3—14. was not fulfilled in the destruction of the heathen 
empire, and the giving. of the imperial power unto christians, 
but inthe destruction of the imperial form of government by 
the sword of the Goths, in the time of Augustulus. But it 
seems to me to be very unlikely, that the spirit of God should 
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teckon Constantine and the christian emperors as proper mem- 
bers, and belonging to one’of the heads of that monstrous 
wild and cruel beast, compared to a leopard, a bear, anda de- 
vouring lion, that had a mouth speaking great things and blas- 
phemies, and that rules by the power and authority of the 
dragon, or the devil *; which beast is represented in this 
17th chapter, as full of names of blasphemy, and of a bloody 
colour, denoting his cruelty in persecuting the christian church. 
For Constantine, instead of this, was a member of the christian 
‘church, set by God in the most eminent station in his church ; 
and was honoured, above all other princes that ever had been 
in the world, as the great protector of his church, and her 
deliverer from the persecuting power of that cruel scarlet- 
coloured beast. Mr. Lowman himself styles him a@ christian 
prince, and protector of the christian religion. Godis very care- 
ful not to reckon his own people among the Gentiles, the 
visible subjects of Satan, Numb. xxiii. 9. The people shall not 
be reckoned among the nations. If they happen to be among 
tuem, he will be careful to set a mark upon them, as a note 
of distinction; Rey. vil. 3, &c. when God is reckoning up his 
own people, he leaves out those that have been noted for ido- 
latry. As among the tribes that were sealed, Rev. viii. those 
idolatrous tribes of Ephraim and Dan are left out, and in the 
genealogy of Christ, Matt. i. those princes that were chiefly 
noted for idolatry, ave left out. Much more would God be 
careful not to reckon his own people, especially such christian 
princes as have been the most eminent instruments of over~ 
throwing idolatry, amongst idolaters; and as members and 
heads of that kingdom that is noted in scripture as the most 
notorious and infamous of all, for abominable idolatry, oppo- 
sition and cruelty to the true worshippers of God. And es- 
pecially not to reckon them as properly belonging to one of 
those seven heads of this monarchy, of which very heads it is 
particularly noted that they had on them the names of dlas- 
phemy ; (Rev. xiii. 1.) which Mr. Lowman himself supposes 
to signify edolatry. 

It was therefore worthy of Gad, agreeable to his manner, 
and might well be expected, that when he was reckoning up 
the several successive heads of this beast, and Constantine 
and his successors came in the way, and there was occasion 
to mention them, to set a mark, or note of distinction on them, 


~ ¥ The word Therion, signifies a wild savage beast, as Mr. Lowman himself 
observes, page 187. 
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signifying that they did not properly belong to the beast, nor 
were to be reckoned as belonging to the heads;.and there- 
fore are to be skipped over in the reckoning; and antichrist, 
though the eighth head of the Roman empire, is to be reck- 
oned the seventh head of the beast. This appears to me 
abundantly the most just and natural interpretation of Rev. 
Xvli. 10, 11. It is reasonable to suppose, that God would 
take care to make such a note in this prophetical description 
of this dreadful beast, and not by any means to reckon Con 
stantine as belonging properly to him.—If we reckon Constan- 
dine as a member of this beast having seven heads and ten 
horns, described chap. xvii. and as properly one of his heads, 
then he was also properly a member of the great red dragon 
with'seven heads and ten horns, that warred with the woman, 
chap. xii—For the seven heads and ten horns of that dragon, 
are plainly the same with the seven heads and ten horns of the 
beast. So that this makes Constantine a visible member of 
the devil ; for we are told expressly of that dragon, ver. 9. that 
he was that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan. Andto ~ 
suppose that Constantine is reckoned as belonging toone of the — 
heads of that dragon, is to make these prophecies inconsistent _ 
with themselves. For in the 12th chapter, we have repre- — 
sented a war between the dragon and the woman clothed with 
the sun ; which woman, as all agree, is the church; but Con- — 
stantine, as all do also agree, belonged to the woman, was a 


member of the christian church, and was on that side in the 
war against the dragon; yea, was the main instrument of 
of that great victory obtained over the dragon, (ver. 9,—12.) 
What an inconsistency therefore is it, to suppose that he was 
at the same time a member and head of that very very dragon, 
which fought with the woman, and yet which Constantine him- 
selffought with, overcame, and gloriously triumphed over? 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, that God was careful to 
distinguish Constaniine from the proper heads of the beast : 
it would have been a wonder if he had not. God seems tohave — 
been careful to distenguish him, not only in his word, but in his 
Providence, by so ordering it that this christian emperor should 
be removed from Rome, the city which God had given up 
tothe seat of the power of the beast and of its heads, and that 
he should have the seat of his empire elsewhere. 

Constantine was the instrument of givmg amortal wound 
to the heathen Roman empire; and giving ita mortal wound ~ 
in its head, viz. the heathen emperors then reigning, Maxen- 
tius and Licinius. But more eminently was this®glorious j 
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change in the empire owing to the power of God’s word, the 
prevalence of the glorious gospel, by which Constantine him- 
self was converted, and so became the instrument of the over- 
throw of the heathen empire in the east and west. The 
change that was then brought to pass, is represented as the 
destruction of the heathen empire, or the old heathen world; 
and therefore seems to be compared to that dissolution of hea- 
ven and earth that shall be at the day of judgment. (Rev. vi. 
12, &c.) And therefore well might the heathen empire under 
the head which was then reigning, be represented as wounded 
to death, (chap. xiii. 3.) It is much more likely, that the 
wound the beast had by a sword in his head, (ver. 14.) was 
the wound the heathen empire had in its head by that sword 
which (chap. i. 16. and xix. 15.) proceeds out of the mouth of 
Christ, thanthe wound that was given to the christian empire 
and emperor by the sword of the heathen Goths. It is most 
likely that this deadly wound was by that sword with which 
Michael made war with him, and overcame him, and cast him 
to the earth, (chap. xii. 9.) and that the deadly wound was given 
himat that very time. It is most likely, that the sword which 
gave him this deadly wound, after which he strangely re- 
vived, as though he rose from the dead, was the same sword 
with that which shall at last utterly destroy him, so that he 
shall never rise more, (chap. xix. 15,19, 20, 2!.) This wound- 
ing of the head of the beast by the destruction of the heathen 
empire, and conversion of the emperor to the christian truth, 
was a glorious event indeed of divine Providence, worthy to 
be so much spoken of in prophecy,—It is natural to suppose, 
that the mortal wounding of the head of that savage cruel 
beast, represented as constantly at war with the woman, and 
persecuting the church of Christ, should be some relief to 
the christian church; but on the contrary, that wounding to 
death, that Mr. Lowman speaks of, was the victory of the 
enemies of the christian church over her, and the wound re- 
ceived from them. 

It is said of that head of the empire that shall be next after 
the sixth head, and next before antichrist, and that is not 
reckoned as properly one of the number of the heads of the 
beast, that when it comes, it shall continue a short space, chap. 
xvii. 10. By which we may understand, at least, that it shall 
be one of the shortest, in its continuance, of the successive 
heads, But the government seated at Ravenna, in the hands 
of the Goths, or of the deputies cf the Greek emperors, (which 
Mr. LowMAN supposes to be meant by the head, continued, 
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as Mr. Lowman himself takes notice, very near three hun- 
dred years, And ifso, its continuance was one of the longest 
of the heads mentioned. | 

Besides, if the government Rome was under, from the 
time that Augustulus abdicated to the time when the Pope 
was confirmed in his temporal dominion, was meant by the 
seventh head that was to be between the imperial headand the 
papal, there would doubtless have been ‘two different heads 
mentioned, instead of one, between the. Emperor and the 
Pope; viz. First, the Gothic princes, who reigned near one 
hundred years. Secondly, the Hvarchs of Ravenna, who go- 
verned for about one hundred and eighty-five years. The 
Gothic kingdom was much more properly a distinct govern- 
ment from the Imperial, than the Exarchate of Ravenna. “For 
during the Exarchate, Home was under the government of the 
emperor, as much as it was in Constantine’s time, 

In Rev. xvii. 12 it is said, the ten horns are ten kings, 
which are to recetve power as kings one hour with the beast, ~ 
(as Mr. Lowman says it ought to have been translated) the same | 
hour or point of time with the beast. ‘This will not allow the : 

| 


time when antichrist first receives power as king, to be so late 
as Mr. Lowman supposes. This division of the empire into 
many kingdoms, denoted by the number Zen, was about the 
the year four hundred and fifty-six, after Genesericus had taken 
the city of Rome: but Mr. Lowman places the beginning of 
the reign of antichrist in the year seven hundred and fifty-six, 
which is three hundred years later. I know, such an expres- 
sion as 7m one hour, or the same hour, may allow of some 
latitude; but surely not such a latitude as this, This is a 
much longer time, than it was from the time of the vision to 
Constantine ; much longer than the space of all the first six 
seals; longer than it was from Christ’s ascension to Con- 
stantine ; and near as long as the time of all the reigns of the 
heathen emperors put together, from Jugustus Cesar to Con- 
stantine. An hour is every where else in this book, used to 
signify a very short time; as may be seen in places cited in 
the margin*. And the expression, Zhe same hour, every 
where else in the bible, intends near the same point of time f. 

The phrase one hour is used several times in the next chapter, 
speaking of the downfall of antichrist ¢: and in each evidently 


* Rev. xviii. 10, 17, 19. Chap. iti. 3.—iii. (Oseeviiis 1—ix. 15.—xiv. 7. 
+ Dan. iii. 6.—iv. 33.—v. 5. Matth. viii. 13, x, 19. Luke vii. 21.==xii. 12 =xx. 19, 
—xxiv. 33, John iv. 53s Acts XVir 18, 33.—Xxil. 13; Rev, Xi. 13. ; Ver. 10, 
17, 19. 
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signifies a very short space of time. And there is no reason 
why wé should not understand the same phrase in the same 
sense, when used here concerning the rise of antichrist *. 


* Mr. LowMAw greatly insists upon it, that what is spoken as continuing one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days, is not so much any spiritual authority or eccle- 
siastical power of the Pope over the nations of Christendom, as his temporal go- 
vernment and dominion in that individual city of Rome; and therefore to determine 
when these one thousand two huiidred and sixty days or years began, and when 
they will end, we must consider when the Pope first received this his temporal 
power over the city of Rome, and the neighbouring regions, called St. Peter’s pairi- 
mony. But I can see no good reason for this. Indeedit is strange, if itbe so. God 
has been pleased in the revelations and prophecies, which he has given for the bene- 
fit of his church in general, to speak much concerning an antichristian power that 
should persecule the saints, and scatler the power of the holy peopley and be an occasion 
of great affliction fo the church of Christ; and has declared often, that bis dominion 
shall continue so long, and no- longer; and for the comfort of his church in general, 
Christ hath sworn with great solemnity, that the continuance of this persecuting 
power shall be limited; Dan. xii. 7. Now it would be strange, if in all this the 
thing principally intended is not that dominion of this antichristian power which 
chiefly concerns the church of Christ in general, but merely his femporal dominion 
over one province in Ivaly, called St. Peter’s patrimony. Doubtless, that dominion of 
antichrist which the prophecies describe, is the dominion whose duration and limits 
those prophecies declare. But the dominion of antichrist which the prophecies de= 
scribe, is not any dominion over a particular province in Italy, but the dominion by 
which he succeeds the four great monarchies of the world; (Dan. vii.) the dominion 
by which he succeeds the dragon in his power, throne and great authority ; (Rev. xiii. 2.) 
the dominion in which he has power given him over allkindreds, tongues and nations ; 
(ver. 7.) the dominion by which the great whore sits on many waters ; (chap. xvii: 1.) 
which the angel explains to be peoples and multitudes and nations and tongues; (vere 
15.) and the dominion in which he reigns over the ten kings, into which the Roman 
empire is divided; (Rev. xiii. 1. and xvii.3, 12,13.) The beast that had ten hornsy 
is not the city of Rome, and the neighbouring region, but the Roman empire; they 
are the horns, or the kings, not of the city, but of the empire. If we consider what is 
expressed in the passages themselves, which speak of the three years and a half of 
antichrist, they will lead us to understand something very diverse from the duration 
of his éemporal dominion over St. Peter's patrimony. In Dan. vii. 25, the time, 
times, and half, of the little born, is expressly the continuance of time wherein 
it shall be given to him to change limes and laws and wear out the saints of the Most 
High: and in chap. xii. 7. it is spoken of as the time of his seatlering the power of the 
holy people. In Rey. xi. 2. the forty and two months is spoken of as the time of 
antichrist’s treading under foot the court of the temple and the holy city; i. e. the ex- 
ternal and visible christian church abroad in the world, or the nations of Christen- 
dom. In ver. 3. the one thousand two hundred and sixty days of antichrist are 
spoken of as the time of the witnesses prophesying in sackcloth ; and in chap. Xi. 6, 
and 14. the time of the woman’s being in ihe wilderness, which was through the great 
power antichrist had over the christian world, and not his small temporal dominion 
in Italy. 
: It is true, some regard is had in the prophecies to the city of Rome, the city 
built on seven hills: which being the fountain of all rule and authority in the Roman 
monarchy, and the capital city of the empire, from whence the whole empire was 
denominated, and the place where the head of the empire usually resided, was pro- 
perly used by theangel, (Rev. xvii. 9, 18.) to shew what empire antichrist should 
ule over, and what city be should usually reside in. And this is ali that can be 
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However, I do not deny that the time when Mr. Lowman 
supposes the reign of the beast began, even the tinfe when 


meant by the words of the angel; and not that those streets and walls, wete such 
main and essential things in what the prophecy intended by the beast; that when 
antichrist’s dominion ceases in ¢haé place, then the beast ceases, For, if so, then it 
will follows that the beast had his head wounded to death a second time, and ceased 
to be, when the Popes resided at Avignon in France, for the best part of a century 3 


when not only the Popes did not reside in Rome, nor in any part of St. Peder’s patri- — 


mony, nor any part of Italy ; but some of them were neither Romans, nor Italiams. 
Though the angel says of the great whore, Rey. xvii. 18. The woman which thou 
sawest, is the greul city which reigns over the kings of the earth : yet by the city, in this 


Case, is not meant so much what was contained within those Roman walls, as the 


Roman empire ; asis evident by chap. xi. 8. And their dead bodies shall lie in the 
street of the great city, which ts spiritually called Sodom and Egypt. Here, by that 
great city, neither Mr. Lowman himself, nor I suppose any other Protestant 
interpreter, understands the city of Rome, strictly speaking, but the Roman 
monarchy. 

And though it be true, as Mr. Lowman observes, the Pope’s ecclesiastical mo- 
narchy, power and influence through Christendom, was greatly established and 
advanced by Pepin making bim a temporal prince over the Exarchate of Ravenna ; 
yet, I would ask, whether the Pope’s power and influence in the world, and his abi- 
lity to disturb the quiet of the nations of Christendom, and (as expressed in Daniel) 
to change times and laws, and to carry his own designs, in the various countries and 
kingdoms of Europe, was not greater before Pepin, than it is now, and has been fora 
long time? And yet Mr. LowMAN supposes that zow is properly the time of anti- 
christ’s reign, that the 1260 years of his reign continues, and will continue for about 
270 years longer; though his power be now so small, and has been declining ever 
since the reformation, and still declines continually. 

One thing, Mr. Lowman supposes, which confirms his opinion of so latea 
beginning of the 1260 years of the reign of the beast, is the order of the seyeral 
periods of this prophecy, and the manner of their succeeding one another. 

As to his particular scheme of the seven periods, so divided and limited, and 
$0 obviously ranked in such order, and following one another in such direct and con- 
tinual succession, and each ending ina state of peace, safety and happiness to the 
church of God, it seems to me to be more ingenious than solid, and that many 
things might be said to demonstrate it not to be founded in the truth of things, and 
the real design of the divine author of this prophecy. Bnt notto enter into a par- 
ticular and full examination of it. I would now only observe, which directly con- 
cerns my present purpose, that to make out this scheme, Mr. Lowma» supposes 
that the fifth and sixth trumpets, that bring on the two first woes, and the whole 
Oth chapter of Revelation, altogether respects the Saracens. But it appears to me 
not very credible, that the Saracens should have so much said of them in this 
prophecy, as to have a whole chapter taken up about them, and not a word in the 
prophecy be said about the Turks, who immediately Succeeded them in the same 
religion ; who proceeded on the same principles, were so much more considerable, 
brought vastly greater calamities on the christian wor'd, have set up and long 
maintained one of the greatest, strongest, and most extraordinary empires that 
ever the world saw, and have been the most terrible 'scourge to Christendom, that 
ever divine providence made use of, and one of the greatest of all God’s plagues on 
the world of mankind. For though it be true, that the reign of Othman or Ottoman, 


who began what they call the Otéoman empire, was a long time after this; yet the. 


Turks themselves, under other princes, in the government they set up in territories 
that had formerly been possessed by christians, and in their overrunning and ravaging 
christian countries, immediately succeeded the Saracens ; and from thenceforward 
haye been a terrible, and almost continual scourge to the church. 
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Pepin confirmed to the Pope his temporal dominions in Zia/y, 
was a time of the great increase and advancement of the power 
of antichrist in the world, and a notable epoch. And if I may 
be allowed humbly to offer what appears to me to be the truth 


- with relation to the rise and fall of antichrist; it is this:—As 


the power of antichrist, and the corruption of the apostate 


church, rose not at once, but by sEVERAL NOTABLE sTEFs and 


degrees; so it will in THE LIKE MANNER FALL: and, that pI- 
VERS STEPS, and SEASONS OF DESTRUCTION to the spiritual 
Babylon, and revival of the true church, are prophesied of 
under onE. And yet it may be true, that there is some par- 
ticular event, which prevails above all others in the intention 
of the prophecy, some remarkable season of the destruction 
of the church of Rome, the papal power and corruption, and 
advancement of true religion *. 


Mr. LowMAN, in pursuance of his scheme, also supposes, which is yet more 
incredible, this period of the trumpets ends in a state of safety, peace and happiness 
to the church of God, so that, on that occasion, there are great voices in heaven, sayingy 
the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, chap. 
xi. 15.¢ And yet he supposes, that it issuesin setting up the kingdom of anti- 
christ ; and that about that very time, when these heavenly voices so joyfully pro- 
claimed this, the beast was enthroned, and the time, times, and half, or 1260 days 
of his reign begany which is spoken of every where as the time of the church’s 
greatest darkness and trouble, the time wherein the /iidle horn should wear out the 
saints of the Most High, Dan. vii.25. The time appointed for his scattering the power 
of the holy people, Dan. xii. 7. The time of the woman's being in the wilder- 
ness, Rey. xii. 6, 14. Thetime of treading under foot the court of the temple, chap. 
xi 2. And the time of the witnesses prophesying in sackcloth, chap. xi. 3. 


* It was certainly thus with regard to the prophecies of the destruction of old 
Babylon, and the church’s deliverance from captivity and oppression by that city 
and kingdom ; which is abundantly alluded to in these prophecies of the Reve- 
lation, as a noted type of the oppression of the church of Christ by the church of 
Rome, calling the latter so often by the name of Babylon, and the church of Christ 
Jerusalem. The captivity of the Jews by the Babylonians was not perfected at once, 
but was brought on by several notable steps. So neither was the restoration of the 
Jewish church, after the captivity, perfected at once. It was several times foretold, 
that the duration of the captivity should be seventy years ; aud also, that afterseventy 
years were accomplished, God would destroy Babylon ; (Jer. xxv. 11, 12, &e.) But 
this period had manifestly several different beginnings, and several endings. Thus 
from Jehosakim’s captivity to Cyrus’s decree for the return of the Jews, and the re- 
building of Jerusalem, was seventy years. And from Sedekrah's captivity to Darius’s 
decree (Ezra vi.) seventy years. And from the last carrying away of all, (Jer. lii. 
30.) to the finishing and dedication of the temple, was also seventy years. So also 
the prophecies of Babylon’s destruction were fulfilled by several steps. These pro- 
phecies seem to have a principal respect to that destruction that was accomplished 
at the end of the first seventy years fore-mentioned. But there were 
other things in the very same prophecies not fulfilled till the fourth year of Darius ; 
when what remained of Babylon was subject to another dreadful destruction, This 
in a great measure completed its desolation ; which was at the end of the second 
seventy years, and when the restoration of the Jews was perfected by the decree of 


+ Preface of his paraphrase, &c, p, 13. 14. and 16. 


by Cyrus, 
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There are, as I apprehend, good reasons to hope, that 


the work of God’s Holy Spirit which in its progress will over- 


Darius*. But yet, there were many other things contained in the same prophecies 


of Babylon’s destruction—rendering it thenceforward perfectly and perpetually deso« 
late, and the haunt of serpents and wild beasts—that were not fulfilled till more than 
200 years after, in the time of Seleucus king of Syria. So also it was with respect 
to the prophecies of the destruction of Tyre, in the xxvith, xxviith and xxviith 
chapters of Ezekiel; from which many of the expressions used in the Revelation, 
concerning the destruction of the kingdom of antichrist, are taken, and which is 
evidently made use of in scripture as a type of the latter. These prophecies of the 
destruction of Jyre were fulfilled by various steps. Many things were fulfilled in the 
destruction of the old city by Nebuchadnexzer }; and yet other parts of the same pro- 
phecy were fulfilled by Alexander §; which was about 240 years afterwards. And 
yet both these desolations are prophesied of under one. 

And thus it seers to me very probable, that it will prove, with respect to the 
prophecies of the destruction of mystical Babylon. Itis, I think, pretty manifest by 
the prophecies, that this antichristian hierarchy and apostate church will at last be so 
destroyed, that there shall be no remainderof it left, and shall have as perfect a 
desolation, before God has done with her, as old Babylon had; there shall be no 
such thing as Pope or Church of Rome in the world|]. It seems also pretty manifest, 
that after that event which is chiefly intended in the prophecies of aptichrist’s de- 
struction, there will be some remains of tke Romish church. This appears by that 
most particular and large description of that destruction, Rev. xviii. There it seems 
to be implied, not only that many shall yet remain of the church of Rome, who shall 
bewail her overthrow, of her people and clergy; (ver. 11, 15, 1%, 18.) But that there 
should be some princes among them, Kings of the earth, that have committed forni- 
cation, and lived deliciously with her ; (ver. 9, 10.) And it is exceeding imprebable 
in itself, that every Papist, in each quarter of the world, should be destroyed, or 
cease from the world, at one blow- 

And as long as so considerable a number remains, as may be gathered from 
the prophecy, they will doubtfess have an hierarchy ; and one among them that 
will bear the name of a Pope, although the church of Home shall be mainly destroy- 
ed, and the interest of Popery shall be sunk very low in the world. So that there 
will yet remain a papal church and hierarchy in the world, to be wholly extirpated 
at another period, sometime after that great ov erthrow principally insisted on in the 


propbecies. And this second destruction of antichrist, or rather éxtirpation of his 


remains, together with the complete extirpation of all remains of mabometanism, 
heathenism, and heresy through the world—and the finishing stroke towards the over- 
throw of Satan’s visible. kingdom on earth, and so the beginning of the millenniumy 
or spiritual rest of the world—may, for ought I know, be about the time Mr. Low- 


MAN speaks of; agreeable to the opinion of the ancient Jews, and many christian 


divines who have followed them, that the world would stand six thousand years ; 
and then, the seventh thousand years should be the world’s rest or sabbath. The 
ruin of the popish interest is but asmall part of what is requisite, in order to introduce 
and settle such a state of things, as the millennium, described. For then Rev. xx. 
Satan’s visible kingdom is every where totally extirpated, and a perfect end put to 
all heresies, delusions, and false religions whatsoever, through the whole earth, 
Satan thenceforth deceives the nations xo more, and has no place any where but in hell. 

This is the sabbatism of the world ; when all shall be in a holy rest, when the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and there shall be nothing to hurt or offend ; there 


* Prideaua’s Connection, part I. p. 183, 184, and 267, 268, 269. Edit. 9, and 
p. 271, and 272. + Prid. Conuect. part I. p. 808—SI2. $f Ibid 128, 129, 130. 
* § Ibid p. 693, || See Rev. xviii, 2i—23.—and xix, 20, 21. Dan. vii, 26,27. 
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throw the kingdom of antichrist, and in its issue destroy Satan's 
visible kingdom on earth, will begin in a like time.—The pro- 


Shall be abundance of peace, the earth shall be full of the knowledze of the Lord as 
the waters cover the seas, and God’s people shall dwellin quiet resting-places. There 
is not the least reason to think, that all this will be brought to pass as it were at one 
stroke; or that, from the present lamentable state of things, there shall be brought 
about and completed the destruction of the church of Rome—the entire extirpation 
of all infidelity, heresies, superstitions and schisms, through all Christendom—the 
conversion of all the Jews, the full enlightning and conversion of all Mahometan and 
heathen nations, through the whole earth—the full settlement of all in the pure 
christian faith and order—and all by means of the victory of the church in one great 
conflict with her enemies. This would contradict many things in scripture, which 
represent this great event to be brought to pass by a gradual progress of religion ; as 
leayen that gradually spreads, till it has diffused itself through the whole lump; 
and a plant of mustard, which from a very small seed, gradually becomes a great 
tree; (Matth. xiii. 31, 32,53.) And like seed which a man casls upon the ground, 
that springs and grows up, night and day ; and first brings forth the blade, then the ears 
then the full corn in the ear. And especially would this contradict the prophetical 
represention of Ezck. xlvii. where the progress of religion is represented by the 
gradual increase of the waters of the sanctuary. At first, they are a small spring 
issuing out from under the threshold of the temple; then, after they had run a thou- 
sand cubits, they are up to the ancles; at the end of another thousand cubits, up to 
the knees ; at the end of another thousand, up to the loins. Afterwards they become 
a great river, that could not be passed over ; and are finally brought into the sea, 
healing the waters even of the vast ocean. 

If the Spirit of God should be immediately poured out, and that work of God’s 
power and grace should now begin, which in it’s progress and issue should com, 
plete this glorious effect; there must be an amazing and unparalleled progress of 
the work and manifestation of divine power to bring so much to pass, by the year 
2000. Would it not be a great thing to be accomplished in one half century, that 
religion, in the power and purity of it, should so prevail, as to gain the conquest 
over all those many things that stand in opposition to it among Protestants, and gain 
the upper hand through the Protestant world? And if in another, it should go on 
so to prevail, as to get the victory over all the opposition and strength of the king- 
dom of antichrist, so as to gain the ascendancy in that which is now the popish 
world? And ifin a third half-century, it should prevail and subdue the greater part 
of the Mahometan world, and bring in the Jewish nation, in all their dispersions? 
And would it not be wonderful ifin the next whole century, the whole heathen wor!d 
should be enlightened, and converted to the christian faith, throughout all parts of 
Africa, Asia, America and Terra Australis, and’ be thoroughly settled in christian 
faith and order, without any remainders of their old delusions and superstitions ; and 
this attended with an utter extirpation of the remnant of the church of Rome, and all 
the relics of Mahometanism, heresy, schism and enthusiasm—a suppression of all re- 
Miains of open vice and immorality, every sort of visible enemy to true religion, 
through the whole earth—an end of all the unhappy commotions, tumults, and 
calamities occasioned by such great changes—and all things be so adjusted and 
settled that the world thenceforward should enjoy an holy rest or sabbatism ?—I have 
thus distinguished what belongs to a bringing of the world from it’s present 
state, to the happy state of the millennium, the better to give a view of the great- 
ness of the work; and not, that J pretend so much as to conjecture, that things will be 
accomplished just in this order. The whole work is not the less great and wonder- 
ful, to be accomplished in such a space of time, in whatever order the different parts 
of it succeed each other. They that think that what has been mentioned would not 
be swift progress, yea, amazingly swift, do not consider how great the work is, aod 
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phecy of the 6th Vial, (Rev. xvi..12—16,) if we take it in it’s 
connection with the other vials, and consider those providen- 
tial events by which the preceding vials have manifestly been 
fulfilled, I humbly conceive, affords just ground for such a 
hope. 

It is very plain, from this whole chapter, as also the pre- 
ceding and following, that all these seven vials are vials of 
God’s wrath on antichrist ; one is not poured out on the Jews, 
another on the Turks, another on Pagans, another on the 
church of Rome; but they all signify God’s successive judg- 
ments or plagues on the beast and his kingdom, which is in 
this chapter and almost every where in this book, called Great 
Basyiton. And therefore undoubtedly, when it is said, The 
sixth angel poured out his vial on the rwer Euphrates, and the 
water thereof was dried up, that the way of-the kings of the east 
might be prepared ; by the river Euphrates is meant something 
some way appertaining to this mystical Babylon; as the river 
Euphrates, appertained to the literal Babylon. And itis very 
manifest, that in the prophecy of this vial there is an allusion 
to that by which the way was prepared for the destruction of 
Babylon by Cyrus. This was done by turning the channel of 
the river Euphrates, which ran through the midst of the city. 
Hereby the way of the kings of the east, the princes of A/edia 
and Persta, was prepared to come in, under the walls of the 
city, at each end, and to destroy it; as they did that night 
wherein Daniel interpreted the hand-writing on the wall, 
against Belshazzar, Dan. v. 30. 

The prophecies of Babylon’s destruction, from time to 
time, take notice of this way of destroying her, by drying up 
the waters of the river Euphrates, to prepare the way for her 
enemies; Isai. xliv. 27, 28. That saith to the deep, be dry, 
and I will dry up thy rivers ; that saith of Cyrus, he ws my ser- 
vant, and shall perform all my pleasure:. Jer. li. 31, 32. One 
post shall run to meet another, to shew the king of Babylon that 
his city is taken at one end, and that the passages are stopped, 
and the reeds they have burnt with fire, and the men of war are 
affrighted. Andver. 36. J willdry up her sea, and make her 
springs dry. The Medes and Persians, the people that de- 
stroyed Babylon, dwelt to the eastward of Babylon, and are 
spoken of as coming from the east to her destruction ; Isai. xlvi. 
ul. Calling a ravenous bird from the East ; the man that exe= 


and the vast and innumerable obstacles that are in the way. It was a wonderful 
thitig, when the christian religion, after Christ’s ascension, so prevailed, as to get the 
ascendancy in the Roman empire in about 300 years ; but that was nothing to this. 
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cuteth my counsel, from a far country. And the princes that 
joined with this ravenous bird from the east, in this affair of 
destroying Babylon, are called kings, Jer. li. 11. The Lord 
hath raised up the spirit of the kincs of the Medes ; for his de- 
vice 1s against Babylon to destroy it. Ver. 28,. Prepare against 
her the nations, with the xincs of the Medes, the captains there- 
of, and the rulers thereof—The drying of the channel of the 
river Euphrates, to prepare the way for these kings and cap- 
tains of the east, to enter into that city, under its high walls, 
was the last thing done by the besiegers of Babylon, before 
her actual destruction. In Jike manner, this sixth is the last 
vial but one of God’s wrath on the mystical Babylon ; and the 
effect of it is the drying up of the channel, the last thing done 
against it before its actual destruction by the seventh vial. 
This opens the way for those who fight in a spiritual war against 
it, speedily to bring on its ruin. 

Hence I think it may without dispute be determined, that 
by the river Euphrates in the prophecy of this vial, is meant 
something appertaining to the mystical Babylon, or the anti- 
christian church and kingdom, that serves it, ina way answer- 
able to that in which the river Euphrates served old Babylon, 
and the removal of which will in like manner prepare the way 
for the enemies to destroy her. And therefore what we have 
to do in the first place, in order to find out what is intended 
by the river Euphrates in this prophecy, is to consider how the 
literal Euphrates served old Babylon. And it may be noted, 
that Zuphraies was of remarkable benefit to that city in two 
respects : it served the city asa supply ; it was let through the 
midst of the city by an artificial canal, and ran through the 
midst of the palace of the king of Babylon ; that part of his 
palace called the old palace, standing on one side, and the 
other part called the new palace, on the other; with communi- 
cations from one part to another, above the waters, by a bridge, 
and under the waters, by a vaulted or arched passage ; that the 
city, and especially the palace, might be plentifully supplied 
with water. Another way that the waters of Euphrates served 
Babylon, was as an impediment ‘and obstacle in the way of its 
enemies, to hinder their access to destroy it. For there was a 
vast moat round the city, without the walls, of prodigious 
width and depth, filled with the water of the river, to hinder 
the access of her besiegers: and at each end of the city, the 
river served instead of walls. And therefore when Cyrus had 
dried up the river, the moat was emptied. and the channel of 
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the river under the walls left dry; and so his way was pre- 
pared, ? 

Therefore it is natural to suppose, that by drying up the 
waters of the river /uphrates, in the prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of the new Babylon, to prepare the way of her enemies, 
is meant the drying up her zncomes and supplies; and the re- 
moval of those things which hitherto have been the chief ob- 
stacles in the way of those who in this book are represented as 
at war with her, and seeking her destruction; (Rev. xix. 11, 
to the end, and chap. xii. 7. Those things which have hindered 
their progress and success, or have been the chief zmpediments 
in the way of the Protestant religion. The first thing is the 
drying of the streams of wealth, the temporal supplies, 
revenues, and vast incomes of the Aomish church, and the 
riches of the popish dominions. Watersin scripture language 
very often signify provision and supplies, both temporal and 
spiritual*. The temporal supplies of a people are very often 
in scripture called waters; as Isai. v. 13. Therefore my peo- 
ple vs gone into captivity, and their honourable men are famish- 
ed, and their multitude dried up with thirst, i.e. deprived 
of the supports and supplies of life. And the drying up of 
the waters of a city or kingdom, is often used in scripture 
prophecy, for depriving them of their wealth, as the scripture 
explains itself, Hos. xiii. 15. vs spring shall become dry, and 
his fountain shall be dried up ; He shall spoil the treasure of all 
pleasant vessels. Isai. xv. 6.7. The waters of Nimrim shail be 
desolate ; for the hay is withered; the grass faileth ; there ts 
no green thing. Therefore the abundance they have gotien, and 
that which they have laid up, shail they carry away to the brook 
of the willows. The brook of the willows, seems to refer to the 
waters of dssyria or Chaldea, whose streams abounded with 
willows. (Compare Psal. exxxvii. 2.) So that the carrying 
away of the treasures of Joab, and the adding of them to the 
treasures of Assyria, is here represented by the figure of 
turning away the waters of Nimrim from the country of AZoab, 
and adding them to the waters of Assyria, as the prophecy ex- 
plains itself. Yea, even in the prophecies of the destruction 
of Bubylon itself, the depriving her of her treasures, seems to 
be one thing intended by the drying up of her waters. This 
seems manifest by the words of the prophecy in Jer. 1. 37, 38. 
A sword is upon her treasures, and they shall be robbed ; a 


* See Poy. ix. 17. Isai. xxxiii. 16.—xliii. 20,—lv. i—and lviii. 1], Jer. ii, 
13 and 18.—xvii. 8, and 13. and in other places innumerable. 
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- drought ts upon her waters, and they shall be dried up. Com- 
pared with chap. |i. 15. O thou that dwellest upon many waters, 
abundant in treasures: with ver. 36. J will dry. up her sea, 
and make her springs dry. The wealth, revenues, and vast 
incomes of the church of Rome, are the waters by which that 
Babylon has been nourished and supported; these are the 
waters which the popish clergy and. members of the Romish 
hierarchy thirst after, and are continually drinking down, with. 
insatiable appetite ; and they are waters that have been flow- 
ing into that spiritual city like a great river; ecclesiasticab 
persons possessing a very great part of the popish dominions, 
Accordingly, this Babylon is represented as vastly rich, in the 
prophecy of the Apocalypse, especially in the 17th and 18th 
chapters. These are. especially the waters that supply the 
palace of the king of this new Badylon, viz. the Pope; as the, 
river Euphrates ran through the midst of the palace of the 
king of old Babylon. The revenues of the Pope have been 
like waters of a great river, coming into his palace, from innu- 
merable fountains, and by innumerable lesser streams, coming 
from many various and distant countries, 

This prophecy represents to us two cities very contrary: 
the one tothe other; viz. New Babylon and the New Jerusalem, 
and a river running through the midst of each. The New Jerus 
salem, which signifies the church of Christ, especially in her 
best estate is described as having @ river running through the 
midst of it, Rev. xxii, 1,2. This river, as might easily be 
made most evident, by comparing this with abundance of other 
scriptures, undoubtedly signifies the divine supplies: the rich 
and abundant spiritual incomes and provision of that holy 
city. Mr. Lowman, in his Exposition, says, It represents @. 
constant Provision for the comfortable and happy life of alt the 
inhabitants of this city of God. And in his notes on the same 
place, he observes as follows : ‘* Water, (says he) as necessary 
to the support of life, and as it contributes in great cities; 
especially in hot eastern countries, to the ornament of the: 
place, and delight of the inhabitants, is a very proper repre- 
sentation of the enjoyment of ali things, both for the support. 
and pleasure of life.” As the river that runs through the new. 
Jerusalem, the church of Christ, refreshing that holy spiritual. 
society, signifies their spiritual supplies, to satisfy their spiritual, 
thirst; so the river that runs through the new Babylon, the 
antichristian church, that wicked carnal society, signifies, 
according to the opposite character of the city, her worldly, 
carnal supplies, to satisfy their carnal desires and.thirstings. ....- 
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The new Jerusalem is called in this book the Paradise of 
God; and therefore is represented as having the tree of life 
growing in it, (chap. ii. 7; and xxii.2.) And it being describ- 
ed, as though a river ran through the midst of it, there seems 
to be some allusion to the ancient paradise in Eden, of which 
we are told that there ran a river through the midst of it to 
water it; (Gen. ii. 10.) i.e. to supply the plants of it with 
nourishment. And this river was this very same river Euphrates, 
which afterwards ran through Babylon. And in one and the 
other, it represented the divers supplies of two opposite cities. 
In Lden, it represented the spiritual supplies and wealth of the 
true christian church, in her spiritual advancement and glory ; 
(Rev. xxii. 1, 2.) In the other, it represented the outward 
carnal supplies of the false antichristian church, in her moridly 
pomp and vain glory, (chap. xvi. 12.) 

When the waters that supply this mystical Babylon, come 
to be dried up in this sense, it will prepare the way for the ene 
mies of antichristian corruption, that seek her overthrow. 
The wealth of the church of Rome, and of the powers that 
support it, is very much its defence. After the streams of her 
revenues and riches are dried up, or very greatly diminished, 
her walls will be as it were broken down, and she will become 
weak and defenceless, and exposed to easy ruin *, 


* When Joab had taken that part of the city of Rabbah, which was called the 
city of waters, whéfice the city had its supply of water, the fountains of the brook 
Jabbok being probably there=-and which was also called the royal citys probably be- 
eause there the king had his palace and gardens, on account of its peculiar pleasant- 
nesse=the conquest of the rest of the city was easy. His message to David implies, 
that the city now might be taken at pleasure, (2 Sam. xii. 57, 28.) It is possible that 
by the pouring out of the sixth vial to dry up the river of the mystical Babylon, 
there might be something like the taking of the city of waters in Rabbah. Some 


chief one of the popish powers—that has been the main strength and support of the 


popish cause, or from whence that church has its chief supplies==may be destroyed 
or converted, or greatly reduced. But these events must determine. 
In the prophecies of Egypt’s destruction, it is signified, that when their rivers 


and waters should be dried up, in that sense, that the streams of their temporal sup. 


plies should be averted from them, their defence would be gone; Isai. xix. 4, &c. 
The Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel lord—and the waters shall fail 
from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and dryed up, and the brooks of perence shalt 
be emptied and dried i and the reeds and flags shall wither ;—Every thing sown by the 
brooks shall wither : The fishers also shall mourn. 

Those whose way was prepared to come in and destroy Babylon, by drying up 
the river Euphrates, were the army that was at war with Babylon, Cyrus and his host 
who sought her overthrow. There seems also to be all reason to suppose, that those 


whose way willbe prepared to destroy mystical Babylon, by drying up the mystical 
Euphrates, are that king and army who are in the book of Revelation represented as. 


at war with antichrist. And what king and army that iss we may see in chap. 
xii. 7. and xix. 11. to the end ; Michael the king of angels, and his angels; he whose 
name ts called the word of God, and that has on hts vesture, and on his thigh @ name 
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As theriver Euphrates served the city Babylon for supply ; 
so, as before observed, it served as an ampediment or obstacle to 
hinder the access of its enemies: for there was a vast moat 
round the city, filled with the water of the river, which was 
left empty when Euphrates was dried up. And therefore we 
may suppose, that another thing meant by the effect of the 
sixth vial, is the removal of those things which hitherte have 
been the chief obstacles to the progress of true religion, and the 
victory of the church of Christ over her enemies. These 
have been the corrupt doctrines and practices which have pre- 
vailed in Protestant countries, the doubts and difficulties that 
attend many doctrines of the true religion, and the many 
divisions and contentions that subsist among Protestants. The 
removal of those would wonderfully prepare the way for Christ 
and his armies, to go forward and prevail against their enemies, 
in a glorious propagation of true religion. So that this vial, 
which is to prepare the way for Christ and his people, seems 
to have respect to that remarkable preparing of the way for 
Christ, by levelling mountains, exalting valleys, drying up 
rivers, and removing siumbling-blocks, which is often spoken 
of in the prophecies, as what shall next precede the church’s 
Jatter-day glory; (as Isai. xii. 13, &c.) The Lord shall go forth 
asa mighty man; he shall stir up jealousy as a man of war; 
he shall prevail against his enemies.—I will make waste moun- 
tains and hills, and dry up all their herbs ; and Iwill make the 
rivers islands, and I will dry up the pools ; and I will bring the 
blind by a way that they know not, and I will lead them tm paths 


seritien, King of kings, and Lord of lords ; aud the heavenly armies that follow himy 
clothed in fine linen, while and clean, Cyrus, the chief of the kings of the east, that 
destroyed Babylon, redeemed God’s church from thence, and restored Jerusalem, 
seems in that particular affair very manifestly to be spoken of as a type of Christ. 
God calls him his shepherd, to perform his pleasure, to say to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
Built, and to the temple, Thy foundation shail be laid, (Isai. xliv. 23.) God calls him his 
Messiah ; (chap. xlv. 1.) Thus saith the Lord to his anointed (in the original, to his 
Messiah) to Cyrus. He is spoken of as oue that God had raised up in righteousness, 
that he might build his city, and freely redeem his captives, or let them go without price or 
zeward, (chap. xly.13,) He is said to be one whom God had loved ; (chap. xlviii. 
14.) as the Messiah is said to be God’s elect, in whom his soul delighteth. As by Baby- 
lon, in the Revelation, is meant that aotichristian society, which is typified by old 
Babylen ; so by the kings of the east, that should destroy this aptichristian church, 
must be meant those enemies of it who were typified by Cyrus, and other chieftains 
of the east, that destroyed old Babylon; viz. Christ, who was born, lived, died and 
rose in the east, together with those spiritual princes that follow him, the principali- 
ties and powers in heavenly places, and those ministers and saints that are kings and 
priests, and shall reign on earth ; especially those leaders and heads of God's people, 
those christian ministers and magistrates, that shall be distinguished as public bless- 
ings to his church, and chief instruments of the overthrow of antichrist. 
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that they have not known; I will make darkness light before 
them, ahd crooked things straight: these things will I do unto 
them, and not forsake them. (Chap. xl. 3—5.) Prepare ye the 


way of the Lord; make straight in the desart a high-way for - 


our God: every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and rouzh places plain; and the glory of the Lord shall be re- 
vealed, and all flesh shall see tt together. (Chap. xi. 15, 16.) And 
the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian Sea, 
and with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand over the river, 
and shall smite tt in the seven streams thereof, and make. men 
go over dry shod: end there shail be an highway for the 


remnant of his people which shall be left from Assyria, like as . 


at was to Israel, in the day that he came out of the land of 
Egypt. (Chap. lvii. 14.) Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the 
way, take up the stumbling-block out of the way of my people. 
And, (chap. lxii. 10.) -Go “through, go through the.gates ; pres 
pare ye the way of the people; cast up, cast up the highway; 
Sather out the stones; lift up astandard for the people. (Zech. 

x. 10—12.) J will bring: them again also out of the land of Egypt, 
and gather them out of Assyria; and J will bring them into 
the land of Gilead and Lebanon; and place shall not be found 
Jor them. And he shall pass through the sea with affliction, and 
Shall. smite the waves of the seas and all the deeps of the river 
-Shqll dry up: and the pride of Assyria shall be brought down, 
-and the sceptre of Egypt shall depart away: dnd I will 
-strengthen them in the Lord, and they shall walk .up and down 
zn his name, satththe Lord. And it is worthy to be remarked, 
that as Cyrus destroying Babylon, letting go God’s captives 


from-thence, and restoring Jerusalem, is certainly typical of - 


‘Christ's destroying mystical Babylon, delivering his people 
‘from her tyranny, and gloriously building up the spiritual 
Jerusalem in the latter.days; so God preparing Cyrus’s way, 
“by drying up the river Euphrates, is spoken of «in similar 
térnis, to signify the preparing of Christ's way, when he shall 
come to accomplish the latter event. Thus God says concern- 
ing Cyrus, (Isai. xlv..2.) J will go before thee, and MAKE 
“CROOKED PLACES ‘STRAIGHT. ‘And (ver. 13.) J will direct, or 
‘quake straight (as it is in the margin) all his ways. This is like 
ebapter a 2.4. Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
straight ‘tn sthe desart a highway for our God.—The crooked 
things shall be made straight. (Chap. xlii. 16.) J will: make 
darkness light before them, and crooked things straight*, 


# Ifany should abject against understanding the river Euphrates, in “Rev. teviz 
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It is true, we do not know how long this vial may cone 


tinue running, and so Christ’s way preparing, before it is fully 


12. as signifying what has been supposed, that in another place.in.this prophecy, it 
is manifestly not so to be understood, viz. inchap. ix. 14. Saying to the sivth angel 
which had the trumpet, Loose the four angels which are bound in the great river Euphrates : 
and that there is no reason to understand it in the vision of the sixth vial, as signi- 
fying something diverse from what is meant by the same river in the vision of the 
‘sixth trumpet: 

I answer, That there appears to me to be good reason for a diverse under- 
standing of the river Euphrates in these two different places: the diversity of the 
‘scene Of the vision; and of the kind of representation, in those two parts of this 
prophecy, naturally requires it. It is in this book, as in the old testament: when 
‘the river Euphrates is spoken of in the old testament, both in the histories and.pro= 
‘phecies, it is mentioned with regard to a two-fold relation; Ist in its relation to 
‘Babylon; as its defence and supply. diy in its relation to the land of Israel, God's 
visible people. And as it was related to that, it was its eastern boundary. (Gen. 
‘xv. 18. Exod, xxii. 31. Deut. i.7. and xi. 24, Josh.i. 4. 2 Sam, viii. 3. 1 Chron. 
‘Xvill. 3. 1 Kingsiv. 21. Ezra iv. 20.) Agreeable to this diverse relation of this 
‘river, under which it is mentioned in the old testament, so must we understand it 
differently in different parts of the prophecy of this book of Revelation, according ag 
the nature and subject of the vision requires. 

In the xvth chapter, where the vision is of God’s plagues on Babylon, prepare 
“ing the way for her destruction, there, when the river Enphrates is mentioned, we 
are naturally and necessarily led to consider it as something appertaining to the 
mystical Babylon, as Euphrates did to old Babylon. But we cannot understand it so 
‘in the ixth chapter, for there the prophecy is not about Babylon. To mention 
Euphrates there, as something belonging to Babylon, would have been improper ; 
for the nature of the vision, and prophctical representation, did not lead to it, nor 
‘allow it. John had ho vision of Babylon; that kind of representation had not been 
madeto him; not a word is said about Babylon till we come to the second part of 

.°this prophecy, after John had the vision of the second book, -and Christ/had said to 
‘him, Thou must prophesy again before peoples, and nations, and kings, chap. xi. The 
scene of the vision in the former part of the prophecy, had been more especially the 
‘land of Israel ; and the vision is concerning two sorts of persons there, viz. Those 
of the tribes of Israel who had the seal of God in their foreheads, and -those wicked 
apostate Israelites who had not this mark. (Compare chap. vii. 3—8.,and chap. ixw4.) 
The vision in this ixth chapter, is of God’s judgments on those of the tribes of Israel, 
or in the land of Israel, which had not the seal of God in their foreheads. And 
therefore when mention is made (ver. 14.) of a judgment coming on them fram. 
the river Euphrates, it must mean in the former respect, with relation, to the land, of 
“Israel, as its eastern border; and thereby we must understand that God wogld 
bring some terrible calamity on Christendom from: its eastern border, as he did when:the 
"Turks were tet loose on Christendom. 

If these things are intended in the propbecy of'the:sixth vial, it affords, as I 
conceive, great reason to hope that the beginning of that glorious work of Gad’s 
Spirit, which in its progress and issue will overthrow antichrist, and .intraduce the 
glory of the latter days, is not very far off, ‘Mr. Lowmanvhas, I think, opubatbe- 

yond all reasonable doubt, that the ‘fifth vial was poured aut in the vane. of the 

‘yeformation. It also appears, by his Exposition, that take one vial with another, it 
has not been, from the beginning of one yialto the beginning of another, -but abqut 
184 years. ‘But it is now about 220 years since the fith vial began jtobe.poured ; 
“and it is a long time since the main effects of it have been finished. And therefore, 
if the sixth vial has not already began to ‘be poured out, itmay welkbe speedily 
ls) aa 
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prepared: but yet, if there be reason to think the effect of 
this vialis begun, or is near, than there is reason also to think 


But with regard to drying up the fountains and streams of wealth, the temporal 
micomes and supplies of the anticbristian church and territories, I would propose 
it to consideration, whether or no many things that have come to pass within these 
twenty years past, may not be looked upon as probable beginnings of a fulfilment 
of this prophecy. Particularly, what the kings of Spam and Portugal did some years 
since, when displeased with the Pope, forbidding any thenceforward going to Rome 
for investitures, &c. thereby cutting off two great streams of the Pope’s wealth, 
from so great and rich a part of the popish world ; and its becoming so frequent a 
thing of late for popish princes, in their wars, to make bold with the treasure of the 
ehurch, and to fax the clergy within their dominions, as well as the laity ; or, 
which is equivalent, to oblige them to contribute great sums, under the name of 
a free gift, To which may be added, the late peeling and impoverishing of the 
Pope’s temporal dominions in Italy, by the armies of the dustrians, Neapolitans and 
Spaniards, passing aud repassing through them, and living so much at discretion in 
them, of which the Pope has so loudly complained in vain; receiving nothing but 
menaces, when he has objected against giving liberty for the like passage in future. 
These things make it hopeful, that the time is coming when the princes. of Europes 
the ten horns, shall hate the whore, and make her desoiate and naked, and eat her flesh; 
(Rev. xvii. 16.) which will prepare the way for what next follows, her being burné 
with fire ; even as the sixth vial poured oute-to consume the supplies of antichrist, 
and ¢strip him naked” of his wealth, and as it were “ to pick his flesh off from 
his bones”—will make way for what next follows, the seventh vial, that will cone 

‘ sume antichrist by the fierceness of God’s wrath, — 

Besides the things already mentioned, there are also some others that have 
lately happened to dry up the wealthy fountains and streams of the antichristian 
dominions. Among these we may reckon the almost ruined trade of France and 
Spain, the two chief popish kingdoms, the main support of the popish cause, and 
from whence the kingdom of antichrist has had of late its main supplies. The 
almost miraculous taking of Cape Breton, in the year 1745, whereby was dried up 
ene of the principal sources of the wealth of the kingdom of France; and the no 
less, but yet more wonderful disappointment of the Frenchy in theiy great attempt 
to repossess themselves of it, and the confounding of their great Armada, under the 
Duke D'Anville, by a most visible hand of God against them, the last year; and in 
now again baffling a second attempt of our obstinate enemies, this year, by deliver- 
ing up their men of war, with their warlike forces avd stores, in their way to 
America, into the hands of the English admirals Anson and Warren. Marepvers 
the strange and unaccountable consuming of the great magazines of the French East- 
India company at Port L’Orient, with their magnificent buildings, the last year— 
scarce any thing of the great stores there laid up being saved out of the flames— 
the awful destruction by an earthquake, the last year, of that great and rich city 
Lima, the centre of the South-Sea trade, and the capital of Peru, the richest country 
in the world, from whence comes more of its silver and gold than any other coun- 
4try—from whence Spain is principally supplied with its wealth, and where the 
French had a great trade; the destruction of the city being attended with the de- 
struction of all the ships in the harbour, which were dashed to pieces, as it were, 
in a moment, by the immediate hand of God; many of which were doubtless laden 
with vast treasures, I might have mentioned the taking of Porto-Bello, not long 
before this, by a very small force, though a place of very great strength, where the 

' Spanish galleons used principally to go, to carry the wealth of Peru to Spain. Besides 
the taking from the French and Spaniards so many of their ships, laden with vast 
riches, trading to the South-Seas, the East and West-Indies, and the Levant. 

And here it is especially worthy of notice, that when the French seemed to 
have gotten so great an advantage of the English factory at Madras, they were se 
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that the beginning of that great work of God’s Spirit, in the 
revival of religion, which, before it is finished, will issue in 


frustrated, as to the benefit and gains they expected, by the hand of heaven against 
them, immediately pursuing the conquerors with tempest, wrecking their ships 
laden with spoils; and after that, delivering up into the hands of the English their 
East-India fieet, with their stores and immense treasures, intended for confirming 
to themselves the advantage they seem to have gained by the foremertioned con- 
quest : at the same instant, also delivering into our hands their strong force intended 
for the regaining that great fountain of their wealth, which they had lost at Capes 
Breton. Andsince that, delivering into the hands of Sir Peter. Warren so great a 
part of their vast and rich fleet from the West-Indies. 

And one thing with relation to the taking of Cape-Breton, though it may seem 
trivial, yet I do not think to be altogether inconsiderable in the present case; and 
that is, that thereby the antichristian dominions are deprived of a very great part of 
their fish, which makes no small part of the food and support of popish countries 5 
their superstition forbidding them to eat any fiesh for near a third part of the year. 
This they were supplied with much more from Cape-Brefon than from any place 
in the world in the possession of papists. And the contention of France with the 
Dutch, deprives them of most of their supplies of this sort, which they had else- 
where. When the prophet Isaiah foretells the depriving Egypt of its wealth and 
temporal supplies, under the figure of drying up their rivers, this is particularly 
mentioned, that they should be deprived of their fish. Isai. xix. 4, &c. And the 
Egyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel Lord—And the waters shall fail 
from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and dried up ; and they shall turn the rivers 
far aay, and the brooks of defence shall be emptied and dried up.—The fishers also shall 
mourns and all they that cast angle into the brooks shall lament, and they that spread nets 
upon the waters shadl languish. This is expressed ia the prophecies of drying up the 
waters, i.e. the supplies of Egypt; and this probably is implied in the prophecies 
of drying up the waters of that city which is spiritually called Egypt. And it may 
be noted, that this isnot only a supply that the church of antichrist has literally out 
of the waters, but is that part which is eminently the supply and food of their antic 
ehristian superstition, or which their popish religion makes necessary for them. 

These things duly considered, I imagine, afford us ground to suppose, not only 
that the effect of this sixth vial is already begun, but that some progress is already 
made in it, and that this vial is now ronning apace. And when it shall be finished, 
there is all reason to suppose that the destruction of antichrist will very speedily 
follow ; and that the two last vials will succeed one another more closely than the 
other vials. When once the river Euphrates was dried up, and Cyrus’s way was 
prepared, he delayed not, but immediately entered into the city to destroy it. Nor 
is it God’s manner, when once his way is prepared, to delay to deliver his church, 
and shew mercy to Sion. When once impediments are removed, Christ will no 
longer remain at a distance, but will be like a roe or a young hart, coming swiftly 
to the help of his people. When that cry is made, Isai. lyii. 14. Cast ye upy cast 
ye Up» prepare the way, &c. The high and lofty One that inhabits eternity, 1s represented 
as very near to revive the spirit of the contrite, and deliver his people with whom he had 
been wroth, (ver. 15: to the end.) When that cry is made, Isai. xl. Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desart an highway for our God; every valley 
shall be exalted, &c. God tells his church, that her warfare is accomplished, and 
the time to comfort her is come, and that the glory of the Lord now shall be re- 
vealed, and all flesh see it together, ver. 1—5. And agreeable to these things, 
Christ on the pouring out the sixth vial, says, Behold I come, Rev. xvi. 15. The 
sixth vial is the forerunner of the scventh or last, to prepare its way. The angel 
that pours out this vial is the harbinger of Christ; and when the harbinger is come, 
the king is at hand. © John the Baptist, Christ’s harbinger, who came to level moun- 
tains and fill up valliesy proclaimed The king of heaven is at hand; and when he 
had prepared Christ’s way, the Lord suddenly came into his temples even the messen- 
ger of the covenant, Mal. iii, J. * 
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antichrist’s ruin, is not far off. For it is pretty manifest, that 
the beginning of this work will accompany the szrth vial. For 
the ga athering together of the armies on both sides, on the 
side of Christ and antichrist, to that great battle that shall 
issue in the overthrew of the latter, will be under this vial ; 
{compare Rev. xvi. 12, 13, 14, with chap. xix. 11, to the end.) 
And it is plain, that’ Christ manifesting himself, wonderfully 
appearing, after long hiding himself, to plead his own and his 
people’s cause, and riding forth against his enemies in a glo- 
rious manner-—and his people following him in pure linen, or 
the practice of righteousness and pure religion—will be the. 
alarm to pie bade and cause him to gather that vast host to 
make the utmost opposition. But this alarm and gathering 
together is represented as being under the sixth vial. So that 
it will bea great revival, and a mighty progress of true re- 
ligion under the sixth vial, eminently threatening the speedy 
and utter overthrow of Satan! s kingdom on earth, that will so 
mightily rouse the old serpent to exert himself with such ex- 
ceeding violence, in that greatest conflict and struggle that 
ever he had with Christ and the church, since the world 
stood. 

All the seven vials bring terrible judgments upon anti- 
christ; but there seems to be something distinguishing in the 
three lest, the fifth, sixth, and seventh, viz. That they mere 
directly tend to overthrow his kingdom; and accordingly, 
each of them is attended with a great reviving of religion. 
The fifth vial was attended with such a revival and reforma- 
tion, as greatly weakened and diminished the throne or king- 
dom of the beast, and went far towards its ruin. It seems as 
though the szrth vial should be much more so; forit is the 
distinguishing note of this vial, that it is the preparatory, 
which more than any other vial prepares the way for Christ’s 
coming to destroy the kingdom of antichrist, and to set up 
his own kingdom in the world. 

Besides, those things which belong to the preparation of 
Christ's way, so often represented by levelling mountains,. 
drying up rivers, Kc viz. Unravelling intricacies, and remov- 
ing difficulties attending christian doctrines ; distinguishing be= 
tween true religion and its false appearances ; detecting and exe. 
ploring errors and corrupt principles; reforming the wicked 
lives of professors, which have been the chief stumbling-blocks 
and obstacles that have hitherto hindered the progress of true 
religion: these things are the proper work of the Spirit of 
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God, promoting and advancing divine light and true piety, and 
can be the effect of nothing else. 

And that the beginning of that glorious work of God’s 
Spirit, which shall finally bring on the church’s latter-day 
glory, will accompany that other effect of this vial—turning 
the streams of the wealth of the world, bringing its treasures, 
and the gains of its trade and navigation, into the true pro- 
testant church of Christ—seems very manifest, because this 
very effect is spoken of as that which shall be at the begin- 
ning of this glorious work. Isai. lx. 8,9. Who are these that 
fly as a cloud, and as doves to their windows? Surely the isles 
shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish First, to bring 
thy sons from far, their silver and gold with them, unto the 
name of the Lord thy God, and to the holy One of Israel, because 
he hath glorified thee. So that it is to be hoped, that before 
this effect, now probably begun, is at an end, the Spirit of God 
will so influence the hearts of the Protestants, that they will be 
disposed to devote to the service of God the silver and gold 
they take from their popish enemies, and the gains of their 
trade and navigation, both to the Hast and West Indies, so that 
their merchandize and hire shall be holiness to the Lord. 

Agreeably to what has been supposed, that an extraor- 
dinary out-pouring of the Spirit of God is to accompany this 
sixth vial; so the beginning of a work of extraordinary 
awakening has already attended the probable beginning of it, 
continued in one place or other for many years past : although 
it has been, in some places, mingled with much enthusiasm, 
after the manner of things in their first beginnings, unripe, and 
mixed with much crudity. But it is tabe hoped, a far more 
pure, extensive and glorious revival of religion js not far off, 
which will more properly be the beginning of that wark which 
in its issue shall overthrow the kingdom of antichrist, and of 
Satan through the world, But God will be enquired of for 
this, by the house of Israel to do it for them. 

If, notwithstanding all I have said, it be still judged there 
js sufficient reason to determine, that the ruin of antichirist is 
at a very great distance ; and if all I have said—as arguing 
that the beginning of that glorious revival of religion, which 
in it’s continuance and progress will destroy the kingdom of 
antichrist, is not very far off—be judged to be of no force ; 
yet it will not follow, thet our complying with what is pro- 
posed to us in the late memorial from Scotland, will be in vain, 
or not followed with such spiritual blessings, as will richly 
recompence the pains of such extraordinary prayer for the 
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Holy spirit, and the revival of religion. If God does’ not 
grant that greatest of all effusions of his Spirit, so soon as we 
desire ; yet we shall have the conscious satisfaction of having 
employ ed ourselves in a manner that is certainly agreeable to 
Christ’s will and frequent commands—in being much in prayer 
for this mercy, much more than has heretofore been common 
with christians—and there will be all reason to hope, that we 
shall receive some blessed token of his acceptance. If the 
fall of mystical Babylon, and the work of God’s Spirit that 
shall bring it to pass, be at several hundred years distance ; 
yet, it follows not that there will be no happy revivals of re- 
ligion before that time, which shall be richly warth the most 
diligent, earnest and constant prayer. 


SECT. V. 


The charge of Novelty, answered. 


I would say something to one objection more, and then 
hasten to the conclusion of this discourse.—Some may be 
ready to object, that what is proposed in this memorial is a 
new thing, such as never was put in practice in the church of 
God before. 

If there be something circwmstantially new im it, this 
cannot be a sufficient objection. The duty of prayer is no 
new duty. For many of God’s people expressly to agree, as 
touching something they shall ask in prayer, is no new thing. 
For God’s people to agree on circumstances of time and place 
for united prayer, according to their own discretion is no new 
thing. For many, in di ferent places, to agree to offer up ex- 
in aordinary prayers to God, at the same time, as a token of 
their union, is no new thing ; but has been commonly prac- 
tised in the appointment “of days of fasting and prayer for 
special mercies, And if the people of God should engage in 
the duty of prayer for the coming of Christ’s kingdom, in a 
new manner—that they resolve Hae to be so negligent in 
this duty, as has been common with professors of religion 
heretofore, but will be more frequent and fervent in it—this 
would be such a new thing as owghi to be, and would be only 


to reform a former negligence. And for the people of God 


in various parts of the world, visibly, and by express agree-~ 
ment to unite for this extraordinary prayer, is no more than 
their duty ; and no more than what itis foretold the people of 
God should actually do, before the time comes of the church’s 
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promised glory on earth. And if this be a duty, thenit isa 
duty to come into some method to render this practicable : 
but it is not practicable (as was shewn before) but by ¢his 
method, er some other egutvalent. 

Andas to this particular method, proposed to promote union 
in extraordinary prayer—God’s people in various parts setting 
apart fixed seasons, to return at certain periods, wherein they 
agree to offer up their prayers at the same time—it is not so 
new as some may possibly imagine. This may appear by what 
follows; which is a paft of 4 paper, dispersed abroad in Great 
Britain and Ireland, from London, in the year 1712, being 
the latter end of queen dnne’s reign, and very extensively 
complied with, entitled, *‘ 4 serious call from the city to the 
country, to join with them in setting apart some time, viz. from 
seven to eight, every Tuesday morning, for the solemn seeking 
of God, each one in his closet, now in this so critical a guncture.” 
—‘Jonahi. 6. Call upon God, if so be that God will think 
“ upon us, that we perish not,” What followsis an extract from 
jt; 

** You have formerly been called upon to the like duty, 
and have complied with it; and that not without success. It 
is now thought highly seasonable to renew the call. It is 
hoped that you will not be more backward, when it is so 
apparent that there is even greater need. It is scarce ima- 
ginable how a professing people should stand in greater need 
of prayer, than we do at this day. You were formerly be- 
spoke from that very pertinent text, Zech. viii. 21. The inha- 
bitants of one city shall go to another, saying, Let us go speedily 
to pray before the Lord, or (as the marginal reading, more ex- 
pressive of the original reading, is,) continually, from day to 
day, to entreat the face of the Lord. According to this excel- 
lent pattern, we of this city, the metropolis of our land, think 
ourselves obliged to call upon our brethren in Great-Britain 
and Jreland, at a time when our hearts cannot but meditate 
terror, and our flesh tremble for fear of God, and are afraid 
of his righteous judgments: those past being for the most 
part forgotten; and the signs of the times foreboding evil to 
come, being by the generality little, if at all, regarded: we 
cannot therefore but renew our earnest request, that all who 
make conscience of praying for the peace of Jerusalem, who 
wish well to Zion, who would have us and our posterity 4 
nation of British Protestants, and not of Popish bigots and 
French slaves, would give us (as far as real and not pretended 
necessity will give leave) a meeting at the throne of grace, 
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at the hour mentioned ; there to wrestle with God, for turn- 
ing away his anger from us, for our deliverance from the hands 
of his and our enemies, for turning the councils of all 4hztophels 
at home and abroad, into foolishness ; for mercy to the queen 
and kingdom ; fora happy peace,or successful war,so long as the 
matter shall continue undetermined ; for securing the Protestant 
succession in the illustrious house of Hanover (by good and evil 
wishes to which, the friends and enemies of our religion and 
civil rights, are so essentially distinguished,) and especially for 
the influences of divine grace upon the rising generation, par- 
ticularly the seed of the righteous, that the offspring of our 
christian heroes may never be the plague of our church and 
country. And we desire that this solemn prayer be begun the 
first Tuesday after sight, and continued at Jeast the summer 
of this present year 1712. And we think, every modest, rea- 
sonable and just request, such as this, should not on any ac- 
count be denied us; since we are not laying. a burden on 
others, to which we will not most willingly put our own shoul- 
ders ; nay, indeed, count it much more a blessing than a burs 
den. We hope this will not be esteemed by serious Pro- 
testants, of any denomination, a needless step; much less do 
we fear being censured by any such, as fanciful and melan- 
choly, on account of such a proposal. We with them believe 
a Providence, know and acknowledge that our God is a God 
hearing prayer. Scripture recordeth, and our age is not bar- — 
ren. of instances of God’s working marvellous deliverances for 
his people in answer to humble, believing and importunate 
prayer; especially when prayer and reformation go together ; 
which is what we desire.—Let this counsel be acceptable to 
us, in this. day of the church’s calamity, and our common 
fears: Let us seek the Lord while he may be found, and. call 
upon him while he is near. Le us humble ourselves under 
the mighty hand of God. Let us go and pray unto our God, 
and he will hearken unto us. We shall seek him and find 
him, when we search for him with all our hearts, Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love her. 
And may Zion’s friends and enemies both cry out with won- 
der, when they see the work of God; Behold they pray !— 
What hath God wrought! Verily there is a God that judgeth © 
in the earth.” . 

“ Postscript. It is desired and hoped, that if any are hindred 
from attending this work at the above-mentioned hour, they 
grill nevertheless set apart an hour weekly for it.” 

God speedily and wonderfully heard, and answered those 
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who were united in that extraordinary prayer, in suddenly 
scattering those black clouds which threatened the nation and 
the protestant interest with ruin, at that time; in bringing 
about, in so remarkable a manner, that happy change in the 
state of affairs in the nation, which was after the queen’s 
death, by bringing in king George the First, just at the time 
when the enemies of the religion and liberties of the nation 
had ripened their designs to be put in speedy execution, And 
we see in the beginning of this extract, that what is proposed, 
is mentioned as being no new thing, but that God’s people in 
Great Britain had formerly been called upon to the like duty, 
and had complied, not without success. Such agreements have 
several times been proposed in Scotland, before this which is 
now proposed to us; there was a proposal published for this 
very practice, in the year 1732, and another in1735. So that 
it appears this objection of novelty is built on a mistake. 


SECT. VIL 


Concluding Considerations. 


Now, upon the whole, I desire every serious christian who 
may read this discourse, calmly and deliberately to consider, 
whether he can excuse himself from complying with what 
has been proposed to us, and requested of us, by those 
ministers of Christ in Scotland, who are the authors of the 
late memorial, God has stirred up a part of his church, 
in a distant part of the world, to be in an extraordinary 
manner seeking and crying to him, that he would appear to 
favour Zion, as he has promised. And they are applying 
themselves to us, to join with them; and make that very pro- 
posal to us, which is spoken of in my text, and in like manner 
and circumstances. The members of one church, in one coun- 
try, are coming to others in distant countries, saying, Let us go 
speedily and constantly to pray before the Lord, and to seek the 
Lord of Hosts. Will it not become us readily to say, Z will go 
also? What these servants of Christ ask of us, is not silver 
or gold, or any of our outward substance, or that we would put 
‘ourselves to any cost, or do any thing that will be likely to 
expose us to any remarkable trouble, difficulty or suffering in 
our outward interest; but only that we would help together 
with them, by our prayers to God, for the greatest mercy in 
the world; a merey- which as much concerns us as them; for 
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the glory of their Lord and ours ; for the great advancement of 
our common interest and happiness, and the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures through all nations; a mercy, of which, at this 
day especially, there is great need; a mercy, which we, in this 
Jand, do stand in particular need of; a mercy, which the word 
of God requires us to make the subject matter of our prayers 
above all other mercies, and give us more eficouragement to 
pray earnestly and unitedly to him for, than any other mercy ; 
and a mercy, which the providence of God towards the world 
of mankind, at this day, loudly calls the people of God to pray 


for. I think, we cannot reasonably doubt but that these minis- 


ters have acted a part becoming disciples of the great Messiah, 
and ministers of his kingdom; and have done the will of God, 
according to his word, in setting forward such an affair at this 
day, and in proposing it tous. And therefore, I desire it may 
be considered, whether we shall not really sin against God, in 
refusing to comply with their proposal and request, or in neg- 
lecting it, and turning it by, with but little notice and attention; 
therein disregarding that which is truly a call of God to us. 
The ministers that make this proposal to us, are no separa- 
tists or schismatics; are no promoters of public disorders, nor 
of any wildness or extravagance in matters of religion ; but are 
quiet, peaceable members and ministers of the church of Scot- 
land, who have lamented the late divisions and breaches of that 
church. If any shall say, they cannot judge of their charac- 
ter, but must take it on trust from others, because they con- 
ceal their names; in answer to this, I would say, That I 
presume no sober person will say that he has any reason toe 
suspect them to be any other than gentlemen of honest inten- 
tion. Be assured, there is no appearance of any thing else, but 
an upright design in their proposal; and that they have not 
mentioned their names, is an argument of it, It may well be 
presumed, from the manner of their expressing themselves 
in the memorial itself, they concealed their names from what 
perhaps may be called an excess of modesty ; choosing to be 
at the greatest distance from appearing to set forth them- 
selves to the view of the world, as the heads of a great 
affair, and the first projectors and movers of something extra- 
ordinary. And therefore, they are careful to tell us, that they 
do not propose the affair, but as a thing already set on foot ; 
and do not tell us who first projected it. The proposal is made 
to us in a very proper and prudent manner, with all appear- 


ance of christian modesty and sincerity, and with avery pru~ 


dent guard against any thing that looks like superstition, of 
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whatsoever might entangle a tender conscience. Far from any 
- appearance of design to promote a particular party, or denomi- 
nation of christians, in opposition to others, with all appearance 
of the contrary, it is their charitable request, that none would 
by any means conceive of any such thing to be in their view, 
and that all—of every denomination, and opinion concerning 
the late religious commotions—would join with them in seek- 
ing the common interest of the kingdom of Christ. And 
therefore, I think, none can be in the way of their duty in neg- 
lecting a proposal in itself excellent, and which they have 
reason to think is made with upright intentions, merely because 
the proposers modestly conceal their names. I do not see how 
any sertous person, who has even anill opinion of late religious 
stirs, can have any colour of reason to refuse a compliance with 
this proposal, on that account. The more disorders, extrava- 
gancies and delusions of the devil have lately prevailed, the 
more need have we to pray earnestly to God, for his Holy 
Spirit, to promote ¢rue religion, in opposition to the grand 
deceiver, and all his works, And the more such prayer as is 
proposed, is answered, the more effectually will all that is con- 
trary to sober and pure religion be extirpated and exploded. 

One would think that each who favours the dust of Ston, 
_ when he hears that God is stirring up a considerable number of 
his ministers and people to unite in extraordinary prayer, for the 
revival of religion and the advancement of his kingdom, should 
greatly rejoice on this occasion. If we lay to heart the present 
calamities of the church of Christ, and long for that blessed 
alteration which God has promised, one would think it should 
be natural to rejoice at the appearance of something in so dark 
a day, which is so promising a token. Would not our friends 
that were lately in captivity in Canada, who earnestly longed for 
deliverance, have rejoiced to have heard of any thing that 
seemed to forebode the approach of their redemption? And 
particularly, may we not suppose such of them as were religious 
persons, would greatly have rejoiced to have understood that 
there was stirred up in God’s people an extraordinary spirit of 
prayer for their redemption? I do not know why it would not 
be as natural for us to rejoice at the like hopeful token of the 
redemption of Zzon, if we made her interest our own, and pre- 
ferred Jerusalem above our chief joy. 

If we are indeed called of God to comply with the pro- 
posal now made to us, then let me beseech all who sincerely 
love the interest of real christianity, notwithstanding any di- 
versity of opinion and former disputes, now to unite, in this 
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affair, with one heart and voice : And let us go speedily to pray 
before the Lord. There is no need that one should wait for 
another. If we can get others our neighbours, to join with us, 
and so can conveniently spend the quarterly seasons with pray- 
ing societies, this is desirable; but if not, why should we 
wholly neglect the duty proposed?) Why should not we per~ 
form it by ourselves, uniting in heart and practice, as far as 
we are able, with those who in distant places are engaged in 
that duty at that time ? 

If it be agreeable to the mind and will of God, that we 
should comply with the memorial, by praying for the coming 
of Christ’s kingdom, in the manner therein proposed, then 
doubtless it is the duty of all to comply in that respect also, 
viz. in endeavouring, as far as in us lies, to promote others 
Joining in such prayer, and to render this union and agreement 
as extensive as may be. Private christians may have many advan- 
tages and opportunities for this; but especially ministers, 
inasmuch as they not only are by office overseers of whole 
congregations of God’s people, and their guides in matters of 
religion, but ordinarily have a far more extensive acquaintance 
and influence abroad, than private christians in common have. 

And I hope, that such as are convinced it is their duty to 
comply with and encourage this design, will remember we 
ought not only to go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to 
seek his mercy, but also to go constantly. We should unite 
in our practice these two things, which our Saviour unites in 
his precept, prayinc and nor FrainTING. If we should con- 
tinue some years, and nothing remarkable in Providence should 
appear as though God heard and answered, we should act 
very unbecoming believers, if we should therefore begin to 
be disheartened, and grow dull and slack in seeking of God 
so great a mercy. Itis very apparent from the word of God, 


that he is wont often to try the faith and patience of his people, - 


when crying to him for some great and important mercy, by 
withholding the mercy sought, for a season; and not only so, 
but at first to cause an increase of dark appearances. And yet 
he without fail, at last, succeeds those who continue instant in 
prayer with all perseverence, and ‘¢ will not let him go except 
he blesses. It is now proposed that this extraordinary united 
prayer should continue for seven years, from November 1746. 
Perhaps some who appear forward to engage, may begin to 
think the time Jong, before the seven years are out ; and may 
account it a dull story, to go on for so long a time, praying 
in this extraordinary method, while all yet continues dark 
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without any dawnings of the wished-for light, or appearance 
in Providence of the near approach of the desired mercy. But 
let it be considered, whether it will not be a poor business, if 
our faith and patience is so short-winded, that we cannot be 
willing to wait upon God for seven years, in a way of taking 
this little pains, in seeking a mercy so infinitely vast. For 
my part, I sincerely wish and hope, that there may not be an 
end of extraordinary united prayer, among God’s people, for 
the effusions of the blessed Spirit, when the seven years are 
ended ; but that it will be continued, either in this method, or 
some other, by a new agreement, that will be entered into 
with greater engagedness, and more abundant alacrity, than this 
is; and that extraordinary united prayer for such a mercy 
will be further propagated and extended, than it can be expected 
to be in seven years. But, at the same time, I hope Gad’s 
people, who unite in this agreement, will see some tokens 
for good before these seven years are cut, they shall give 
them to see, God has not said to the seed of Jacob, seek ye me 
in vain ; and shall serve greatly to animate and encourage them 
to goon in united prayers for the advancement of Christ's king- 
dom, with encreasing fervency. But whatever our hopes may 
be in this respect, we must be content to be ignorant of the 
times and seasons, which the Father hath put in his power; 
and must be willing that God should answer prayer, and fulfil 
his own glorious promises, im his own time ; remembering 
such instructions, counsels and promises, of the word of God 
as these, Psal. xxvii. 14. Wait on the Lord, be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart ; watt, J say, on the Lord. 
Hab. ii. 3,4. For the vision ts yet for an appointed time ; but 
an the end it shail speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait for 
at; because wt will surely come, it will not tarry. Micah vii. 
7. JI will look unto the Lord, I will wait for the God of my sai- 
vation: my God will hear me. Isai. xxv. 8, 9. God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces, and the rebuke of his people shall he 
take away from off all the earth ; for the Lord spoken hath it. And 
at shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our God ! we have waited 
Sor him, and he will save us : this is JEHovau! we have waited for 
him, we will be glad and rejoice in his salvation, Amen. 
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